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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


Thb  aims  followed  in  the  preparation  of  this  the  fifth  edition  of 
this  work  are  identical  with  those  which  were  kept  in  view  in 
former  editions.  It  has  been  the  intention  of  the  authors  to  give 
to  students  and  practitioners  of  medicine,  first,  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  the  making  of  autopsies,  the  preservation  of  tissues  and 
their  preparation  for  microscopic  study,  and  to  outline  the  methods 
of  study  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms;  second,  to  describe  con- 
cisely, with  such  illustrations  as  seem  necessary,  the  lesions  of  the 
acute  infectious  diseases  and,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  the  micro- 
organisms concerned  in  their  causation,  the  various  phases  of  de- 
generation and  infiammation,  the  character  of  tumors,  the  special 
lesions  of  different  parts  of  the  body,  of  the  general  diseases,  of 
poisoning,  and  of  violent  deaths.  All  of  the  sections  of  the  book 
have  been  revised,  and  some  of  them  largely  rewritten  in  the  light 
of  recent  contributions  to  science.  Many  new  cuts  have  been  added. 
The  section  on  the  blood  has  been  rewritten  for  us  by  Dr.  James 
Ewing. 

FRANCIS   DELAFIELD, 
T.  MITCHELL  PRUDDEN. 
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321.  Chronic  nephritis  with  exudation, 065 

322.  Chronic  nephritis  with  exudation, 666 

823.  Waxy  degeneration  in  kidney 0()7 
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to  fracture  bones  and  rupture  the  viscera  may  leave  no  marks  on  the 
skin,  even  though  the  person  has  survived  for  several  days ;  and, 
second,  that  there  are  post-mortem  appearances  which  simulate  ante- 
mortem  bruises.  A  severe  contusion  during  life  may  present,  at 
first,  no  mark  or  only  a  general  redness.  After  a  short  time  the 
injured  part  becomes  swollen  and  of  a  red  color ;  this  color  may  be 
succeeded  by  a  dark  blue,  and  this  in  turn  fade  into  a  greenish 
yellow  or  yellow ;  these  later  appearances  are  due  to  an  escape  of 
blood  from  the  vessels  and  to  a  subsequent  decomposition  of  haemo- 
globin. If  therefore  we  cut  into  such  an  ecchymosis  after  death,  we 
find  extravasated  blood  or  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  in  the 
form  of  pigment  granules,  free  in  the  tissues.  Post-mortem  discolo- 
rations,  on  the  other  hand,  although  their  external  appearance  may 
resemble  that  of  ante-mortem  ecchymosis,  are  not  formed  by  an 
extravasation  of  blood,  but  by  a  circumscribed  congestion  of  the 
vessels  or  by  an  escape  of  blood-stained  senmi.  If  we  cut  into  such 
discolorations,  therefore,  we  find  no  blood  outside  the  vessels. 

Blows  on  the  skin  of  a  body  which  has  not  been  dead  for  more 
than  about  two  hours  may  produce  true  ecchymoses  with  extravasa- 
tion of  blood,  such  as  can  be  distinguished  with  great  diflSiculty  or  not 
at  all  from  those  formed  during  life.  If  putrefactive  changes  be 
present  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  ante-mortem  and  post  • 
mortem  bruises  is  greatly  enhanced. 

Hanging  and  strangulation  are  attended  with  the  formation  of 
marks  on  the  neck  which  are  fully  described  in  works  on  forensic 
medicine.  These  marks  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  natural 
creases  of  the  skin  of  the  neck.  Many  adults  during  life  have 
creases  of  the  skin  of  the  neck,  one  or  more  in  number,  running 
downward  from  the  ear  under  the  chin  or  encircling  the  neck.  After 
death  these  creases  may  be  much  more  evident  than  during  life,  and 
may  be  rendered  more  decided  by  the  position  of  the  head  and  the 
freezing  of  the  body.     They  usually  persist  until  the  skin  putrefies. 

Wounds, — We  should  notice  the  situation,  extent,  and  direction 
of  a  wound  ,  the  condition  of  its  edges  and  the  surrounding  tissues. 
If  it  be  a  deep,  penetrating  wound  its  course  and  extent  should  b<^> 
ascertained  by  careful  dissection  rather  than  by  use  of  a  probe. 

If  the  edges  of  a  wound  be  inflamed  and  suppurating,  or  com-' 
mencing  to  cicatrize,  it  must  have  been  inflicted  some  time  before 
death.  In  a  wound  inflicted  a  short  time  before  death  the  edges  are 
usually  everted  ;  there  may  be  more  or  less  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  the  vessels  contain  coagula;  but 
sometimes  none  of  these  changes  are  observed.  The  chief  character- 
i«tics  of  a  wound  inflicted  after  death  are,  absence  of  a  considerabk* 
amount  of  bleeding,  non-retraction  of  the  edges,  and  tho  absence  of 
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extravasation  of  blood  into  the  tissues.     But  a  wound  inflicted  within 
two  hours  after  death  may  resemble  very  closely  one  inflicted  during 
life.     In  general,  unless  a  wound  is  old  enough  for  its  edges  to  pre 
sent  inflammatory  changes,  we  must  be  very  careful  in  asserting  its 
ante-mortem  or  post-mortem  character. 

Fractures. — It  may  be  important  to  determine  whether  a  bone 
was  fractured  before  or  after  death.  This  point  cannot  always  be 
decided.  Fractures  inflicted  during  life  are,  as  a  rule,  attended  with 
more  extravasation  of  blood  and  evidences  of  reaction  in  the  sur- 
roimding  tissues ;  but  fractures  produced  within  a  few  hours  after 
death  may  resemble  these  very  closely.  Usually  a  greater  degree  of 
force  is  necessary  to  fracture  bones  in  the  dead  than  in  the  living 
body. 

Scars  and  Tattoo  Marks, — The  presence  and  character  of  cica- 
trices should  be  noticed.  Scars  produced  by  any  considerable  loss  of 
substance  may  become  very  much  smaller  and  less  conspicuous,  but 
never  entirely  disappear.  SUght  and  superficial  wounds,  however, 
produce  marks  which  may  not  be  permanent.  The  discoloration 
produced  by  tattooing  may,  although  rarely,  disappear  during  life. 

INTERNAL  EXAMINATION.' 

After  completing  the  external  inspection  of  the  body  we  com- 
mence the  internal  examination.  In  order  that  this  examination 
may  be  made  both  thoroughly  and  rapidly,  we  should  follow  a  regular 
method.  The  method  should  be  such  as  will  enable  us  to  examine 
the  relations  of  parts  to  one  another,  without  seriously  disturbing 
them,  and  to  remove  and  inspact  the  organs  in  such  an  order  and 
manner  as  will  not  interfere  with  the  examination  of  parts  which 
are  to  follow.  In  certain  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  depart  from 
the  regular  method ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  following  plan  will  be  found 
most  advantageous. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  difference  between  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  body  during  life  and  after  death.  During 
Ufe  the  blood  is  in  constant  motion  and  is  distributed  in  a  regular 
way  in  the  heart,  capillaries,  arteries,  and  veins.  Inflammations  and 
obstructions  to  the  circulation  may  disturb  this  natural  distribution 
and  produce  congestion  of  particular  parts  of  the  body.  After 
death  the  blood  ceases  to  circulate  ;  it  leaves  the  left  cavities  of  the 
heart,  the  arteries  and  capillaries,  and  collects  in  the  veins  and  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart.  According  to  the  character  of  the  dis- 
ease which  causes  death,  coagulation  of  the  blood  takes  place  more 

*  Absolute  and  relative  sizes  and  weights  of  various  parts  and  organs  of  tlie  body, 
and  much  other  valuable  statistical  data,  may  be  found  in  VierordVs  "Anatomische, 
Physiologische  und  PhysikaliscUe  D:iten  unci  T  ibsllen,"  Jena,  18S8. 
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or  lees  extensively  and  at  an  earlier  or  later  period.  The  local  con- 
gestions which  existed  during  life  often  disappear  after  death.  On 
the  other  hand,  local  congestions  are  found  after  death  which  did 
not  exist  during  life.  Thus,  after  death  the  scalp  often  contains  a 
large  amount  of  venous  blood.  The  veins  of  the  pia  mater  and  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  may  be  filled  with  blood.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  may  appear  to  be  deeply  con- 
gested. The  lungs  are  congested  if  the  patient  has  been  comatose 
for  some  hours  before  death.  All  the  tissues  of  the  back  and  the 
membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  are  often  gorged  with  venous  blood. 
The  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart  may  contain  fluid  or 
clotted  blood  in  considerable  quantity. 

THE  HEAD. 

The  scalp  is  divided  by  an  incision  across  tlie  vertex  from  ear  to 
ear.  The  flaps  are  dissected  forward  and  backward,  taking  up  the 
temporal  muscles  with  the  skin  and  leaving  the  pericranium  attached 
to  the  bone.  The  internal  surface  of  the  scalp  and  the  pericranium 
are  to  be  searched  for  ecchymoses  and  inflammatory  lesions. 

A  circular  incision  is  now  made  through  the  cranium  with  a  saw. 
The  incision  should,  in  front,  pass  through  a  point  about  throe  and 
one-half  inches  above  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  l)ehind  through  the  oc- 
cipital protuberance.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  through  the 
dura  mater  with  the  saw.  When  the  roof  of  the  craniiun  is  thus  en- 
tirely loosened  a  stout  hook  is  introduced  under  the  upper  edge  of  the 
calvarium,  and  this  is  wrenched  off  with  a  jerk. 

Sometimes  the  dura  mater  is  so  firmly  adherent  to  the  calvarium 
that  the  latter  cannot  l)e  torn  from  it  without  injury  to  the  brain.  In 
this  case,  and  also  if  the  dura  mater  should  have  been  accidentally  cut 
through  by  the  saw  in  making  the  circular  incision,  the  dura  mater 
may  be  cut  through  at  the  level  of  the  cranial  incision,  and  the  brain 
removed  with  the  calvarium  and  separated  afterward.  Or,  which  is 
better,  in  addition  to  the  circular  incision,  a  longitudinal  incision  is 
made,  from  front  to  back,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one 
side  of  the  median  line  of  the  skull,  and  a  segment  of  l)one  reraove<1. 
The  knife  blade  may  now  be  inserte<l  from  the  open  side,  and  the 
dura  cut  away  from  the  skull-cap  along  the  line  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  where  the  adhesions  are  apt  to  be  most  firm. 

We  should  notice  whether  or  not  the  calvarium  is  symmetrical. 
The  cranial  bones  increase  in  size  by  a  growth  of  bone  at  the  edges 
of  the  sutures.  If  any  suture  bec^oino  completely  ossified  and  closed 
prematurely,  the  bones  will  be  unequally  developed.  The  thickness 
and  density  of  the  crani^il  bones  vary  considerably  within  the  limits 
of  health.     There  are  often  deep  depressions  on  the  inner  surface  of 
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the  skull  along  the  sagittal  suture,  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the 
Pacchionian  bodies,  and  of  no  pathological  significance.  We  should 
observe  the  blood  content  of  the  bone,  determine  the  existence  or 
absence  of  fractures,  inflammatory  lesions,  exostoses,  etc. 

The  Dura  Mater  is  now  exposed  to  view.  It  will  be  found  more 
or  less  adherent  to  the  calvarium  ;  a  moderate  amoimt  of  adherence, 
especially  in  old  persons,  does  not  denote  disease.  Very  extensive 
and  firm  adhesions  are  usually  produced  by  inflammation.  Near  the 
median  line  the  Pacchionian  bodies  often  project  through  the  dura 
mater  and  may  produce  indentations  in  the  internal  surface  of  the 
calvarium.  We  must  look  for  clots  and  for  tumors  and  for  inflam- 
matory lesions  on  the  external  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  The 
longitudinal  sinus  should  ba  laid  open  and  its  contents  examined.  A 
circular  incision  is  then  made  through  the  dura  mater  in  a  line  cor- 
responding to  the  cranial  incision  ;  the  f alx  is  divided  between  the 
anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  and  the  entire  membrane  drawn  back. 
We  should  observe  the  existence  of  abnormal  adhesions  of  the  dura 
mater  to  the  pia  mater,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  moderate  amount  of 
adhesion  along  the  longitudinal  fissure  is  normal.  The  internal  sur- 
face of  the  dura  mater  is  to  ba  examined  for  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation and  for  tumors. 

The  Pia  Mater  covering  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain  is  now 
exposed.  The  degree  of  congestion,  and  the  existence  of  serum,  pus, 
or  blood,  beneath,  within,  or  upon  it,  are  now  to  be  ascertained 
before  the  brain  is  removed.  The  pia  mater  in  old  persons  frequently 
loses  its  transparency  and  becomes  thick  and  white  ;  this  change 
is  most  marked  along  the  longitudinal  fissure  and  large  vessels. 
Marked  and  general  thickening  of  the  pia  mater  is  produced  by 
chronic  inflammation.  Along  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  some- 
times at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  we  usually  find  small,  ele- 
vated, whitish  nodules,  which  are  the  Pacchionian  bodies  and  are 
normal  in  the  adult. 

The  amount  of  serum  beneath  the  pia  mater  varies.  A  consider- 
able amount,  especially  in  cachectic  persons,  may  exist  without  brain 
disease.  Clear  serum  raising  the  pia  mater  and  separating  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain  may  be  simply  dropsical  or  due  to  chronic 
meningitis.  Turbid  and  purulent  serum,  beneath  and  in  the  pia 
mater,  is  produced  by  acute  or  chronic  meningitis.  The  degree  of 
flatness  of  the  surface  of  the  convolutions  should  be  observed  before 
removing  the  brain ;  for,  when  marked,  it  affords  an  important  indi- 
cation of  pressure,  from  hseraorrliage,  inflammatory  products,  inter- 
nal fluid  efifusions,  and  tumors.  The  pia  mater  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  miliary  tubercles. 

The  Brain, — After  examining  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain 
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the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  are  to  be  pulled  gently  backward, 
the  nervea,  vessels,  and  tentorium  severed,  and  the  medulla  cat 
across  as  low  down  as  possible.'  The  bram  is  now  removed  from  the 
cnmium  by  passing  the  fingers  of  one  hand  down,  beneath  and 
behind  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  and  drawing  the  brain  out,  sup- 
porting the  convexity  with  the  other  hand. 

The  adult  brain  in  the  male  weighs  on  the  average  about  1,400 
gm.  (4:0^  oz.);  thatof  the  female,  about  ISSgm.  (5oz.)le33.  The  ave- 
rage proportional  weight  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the  body  is  about  one- 
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forty-fifth,  although  in  this,  as  in  the  absolute  weight,  there  is  con- 
siderable vtiriation. 

The  exact  situation  of  any  leaion  which  is  apjtarent  exteriiHlly 
should  be  titseribed  by  its  reUtion  to  the  lobeu,  fissures,  couvohi- 
tiuus,  and  sulci. 

Tbu  brain  is  first  laid  upon  its  convex  surface,  and  the  anteriur, 
middle,  and  [Kjsteriur  cerebral  arteries,  as  well  as  tlie  biisilar  and  the 
carotids,  are  to  be  examined  for  emboli,  thrombi,  atheruina,  and 
Kvidence    of    extrrtvasatioiis    of    blooii,    tumors,    and 
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inflammatory  lesiona  are  uow  to  be  lookeil  for.     The  brain  is  next  \ 
turned  oTer  on  to  its  base.     An  incision  is  made  tliroiigli  the  piH   ' 
mater  over  the  convex  surface  of  the  cerebrum.     The  membrane  13 
stripped  Up,  and  its  adherence  to  the  brain  and  its  thickness  noted. 

The  more  common  method  of  opening  the  brain  is  as  tollowa: 
The  halves  of  the  cerebrum  are  to  be  separated  until  the  superior  sur- 


face of  the  corpus  callosum  is  exposed  (Fig,  2).  A  longitudinal  incision 
is  made  through  the  junction  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  cere- 
brum, and  downwEird  into  the  ventricle.  The  incision  should  be 
made  carefully,  so  as  not  tucut  through  tbe  ventricle  into  the  gan- 
glia below.  The  incision  thus  made  through  the  roof  of  the  ventricle 
is  prolonged  backward  and  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  comua,  so 
as  to  expose  the  entire  ventricle.     A  longitudinal  incision  is   then 
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n)a<k'  oiitwunl  and  luickwait]  into  tlio  lieniisphero,  from  the  outer 
ttltjL'  of  the  Ifiterjil  ventricle,  noarly  tu  the  j'ia  nmter,  A  second  in- 
cision is  tlieii  inadu  throu^li  tliiK  cut  Bnrface  outward,  and  this  ia 
reix.'atec]  until  tlio  hoini.spliero  i^  (UvitUnl  into  a  number  of  long, 
prism-sliniKiil  iiiiires,  held  logijtlier  l>y  the  jiia  mater  iinil  a  small  jwr- 
tion  of  the  cortex.  Tho  Jirain  is  iii>iv  turned  annmd  so  as  to  bring 
tlio  other  hi'inisiiliero  under  tin.' lum-l,  and  1  ho  operation  is  repeated 
on  tho  other  side. 

Tho  size,  shajK',  and  contents  of  the  ventricles  should  be  noticed, 
and  the  tliiekness  and  appearance  of  the  ei^endyma. 


Till-  f'H'nix  jin<l  tlur  central  piirtiDn  of  the  ciirjm»calh»sum  arc  cut 
acro^-s  by  piissin^f  tlie  p  lint  i>f  the  knife  thmuyih  the  foramen  of 
Muiu-o  and  eiittiu^  njnvjird.  They  an>  tlien  drawn  baekward,  one 
of  thi' i"isierior  <-<intUii  of  tin- funiix  li.-in^  seven-il  luid  laid  to  one 
side.  The  vi.'hini  inti-rpcisitiun  ami  the  eh.miiil  ph-xus  are  now  dis- 
secte<l  nji.  the  hl.h«l  enTiteiits  and  the  jj.'iieial  apiwiinince  n')ted.  and 
tbethini  venlrieh- exiiniin<-<i.  \..t  iiirrvipunlly  small  cysis  of  the 
chiiruid  are  foiuid.  whieli  s.-em  ^^■  \ui\>-  little  or  no  patliohigrical 
Bit'niticanee. 

Tlie  fourth  veutrieh-  is  nnv  ii|H'iied  by  a  lon^ritudiind  incision 
throutfh  the  vcnuifurni  pi-.K-ess.      Eaeh  heinisphen-  of  the  eenlielbitn 
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is  divided  first  into  two  parts  by  an  incision  through  the  upper  and 
inner  convex  border,  and  then  each  segment  is  further  divided  by 
incisions  in  the  same  direction. 

Thin  transverse  sections  are  now  made  through  the  cerebral 
ganglia,  commencing  in  front  (Fig.  3).  The  ganglia  are  supported, 
and  the  sections  caused  to  fall  apart  as  they  are  cut,  by  carrying  tbc» 
fingers  of  one  hand  under  the  brain,  and  gently  lifting  the  gangh'a 
at  points  just  beneath  where  the  sections  are  made.  It  is  important 
to  observe  the  exact  position  of  any  lesion  which  may  be  discovered 
in  the  cerebral  ganglia,  their  relations  to  the  external  and  internal 
capsule  and  to  the  caudate  and  lenticular  nucleus. 

Finally  the  segments  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  are  folded 
up  together  into  their  original  positions,  the  whole  is  turned  over  on 
to  the  vertex,  and  thin  sections  are  made  through  the  medulla. 
Small  clots  in  the  medulla  should  not  be  overlooked. 

In  case  of  the  discovery  of  apoplectic  clots,  areas  of  softening, 
etc.,  either  in  the  hemispheres  or  in  the  basal  ganglia,  after  their 
location  and  extent  are  determined  they  should  be  carefully  searched 
for  lesions  of  the  blood  vessels,  minute  aneurisms,  areas  of  degenera- 
tion, and  ruptures.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be  necessary  to  allow  a 
stream  of  water  to  run  over  the  affected  portion,  so  as  to  wash  out 
the  brain  substance  and  expose  the  vessels.  In  some  cases  the  blood 
vessels  are  best  exposed  by  macerating  the  brain  tissue  at  the  seat  of 
the  lesion  for  some  hours  in  water,  and  then  washing  out  the  brain 
substance  under  the  faucet. 

While  the  above  mode  of  dissecting  the  brain  gives  a  very  com- 
plete view  of  the  seat  and  extent  of  lesions  in  general,  where  a  more 
exact  localization  of  lesions  ^vith  a  microscopical  examination  is  to  be 
made  the  following  is  a  better  method  of  opening  the  brain  : 

After  completing  the  external  examination,  as  detailed  above,  the 
brain  is  laid  on  its  vertex,  the  cerebellar  end  toward  the  operator. 
The  cerebellum  is  raised  by  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  pia 
cut  through  along  the  sides  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  around  tlio 
crura  and  along  the  inner  margins  of  the  temporal  lobes  to  the  middle 
cerebral  artery  on  both  sides  (Fig.  4) .  Then,  raising  the  temporal 
lobes,  in  turn,  by  their  apices,  the  pia  is  cut  through  along  the  course 
of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  into  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  along  the 
course  of  its  posterior  branch  to  its  end.  Now  drawing  the  temporal 
lobes  one  after  the  other  upward  and  outward,  their  junction  with 
the  base  is  cut,  the  knife  being  held  horizontally  so  as  not  to  injure 
the  basal  ganglia,  until  the  descending  horn  is  opened.  The  point 
of  the  knife  being  in  the  descending  horn,  the  incision  through  the 
brain  substance  then  passes  outward  and  backward  well  into  the 
posterior  horn,  thus  partially  severing,  at  the  lateral  surface  of  the 
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brain,  the  junction,  of  the  occipital  and  temporal  lobee.     The  tem- 
poral lobes  are  then  turned  outward  and  backward  (Fig.  4). 

The  operculum  is  now  pulled  well  outward,  completely  ezpoeing 


c  Picnut  or  Budi. 

le  liue  (Meyuert'i  nwthod).    E  uid  F,  Temporal  lobw 
D,  llDe  or  iniiilon  lo  remore  bMAl  piece. 


the  island  of  Reil,  and  a  slightly  curved  transverse  incision  is  made, 
deep  enough  to  pass  into  the  anterior  horns  of  the  ventricles,  con- 
necting the  anterior  sulci  of  the  island  of  Reil  (Fig.  4,  A,  B). 


Fm.  9.— Thi  Bkiin  Ami  refir* 


En  nov  Tor  Bratx  Mijitlb, 


Now  raising  the  cen-belluui  and  inserting  the  jxiint  of  the  knife 
into  the  ventricle,  with  tthort  inct^sions  from  within  outward  cut 
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tbroT^b  the  inteinal  capsule  on  either  side  from  back  to  front  (Fig. 
4,  C  A  and  D  B)  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  basal  ganglia. 
Then  cut  across  the  crura  of  the  fornix  and  the  septum  lucidum, 
leaving  the  fornix  lying  on  the  corpus  callosum. 

The  square  basal  piece  thus  freed — the  brain  axis — includes  tbe 
island  of  Beil,  the  basal  ganglia,  tbe  crura,  pons,  medulla,  and  cere- 
beUum  (Fig.  6). 

The  remaining  portion — the  brain  mantle — includes  tbe  convolu- 
tions, corpus  callosum,  and  fornix  (Fig   6) 

The  basal  piece  may  be  further  examined  by  a  senes  of  transverse 


incisions  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  and  it  may 
be  hardened  either  with  or  without  the  cerebellum.  Tbe  convolu- 
tions may  be  cut  into  small  pieces  by  longitudinal  and  transverse 
incisions,  made  from  within  and  not  reaching  quite  to  the  pia  mater, 
which  will  then  serve  to  hold  the  pieces  together  in  their  proper 
relations  to  one  another.' 

■  For  further  details  of  this  rneChod  of  opening  tbe  brato  and  a  conatderatioD  of 
]ta  advantages,  see  Van  QUton,  Laboratorj  Notes,  etc.,  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
July  20th,  1889. 
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For  the  methods  of  hardening  and  preserving  the  brain  tissues, 
see  below. 

The  base  of  the  Cranium. — We  now  return  to  the  skull.  The 
remaining  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  should  be  opened,  and  this 
membrane  then  entirely  stripped  from  the  bone.  The  bones  at  the 
base  of  the  skull  are  to  be  examined  for  fractures,  inflammatory 
lesions,  and  tumors.  In  cases  of  acute  purulent  meningitis  the 
temporal  and  frontal  bones  should  be  carefully  examined,  as  the 
inflammatory  process  is  sometimes  transmitted  from  the  internal  ear, 
or  mastoid  ceUs,  or  frontal  sinuses. 

The  eyes  may  be  removed  by  breaking  the  roof  of  the  orbit  with 
a  hammer,  removing  the  fragments  of  bone,  and  dissecting  away 
bone  and  muscles,  so  as  to  expose  the  optic  nerve  and  posterior 
segment  of  the  eye.  That  portion  of  the  globe  which  is  not  covered 
by  conjunctiva  can  now  be  cut  away  with  scissors  and  removed  with 
the  optic  nerve,  or,  when  permissible,  the  whole  eye  may  be  cut  out. 

The  examination  of  the  internal  ear  may  be  made  by  removing 
its  entire  bony  encasement  with  the  saw  and  chisel,  or  by  the  expo- 
sure of  specif  parts  by  hammer  and  chisel,  and  by  suitable  opening 
of  the  removed  parts  with  a  fine  saw. 

Hardening  and  Preservation  of  the  TiuueM  for  Microtcopiail  Examination. — For 
the  study  of  tumors  and  iDflamiDatory  lesioDS  of  the  boDes  of  the  skull  and  ossifica- 
tions of  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater,  the  affected  portions  should  be  cut  into  small 
pieces,  decalcified,  and  subsequently  hardened  in  strong  alcohol.  In  the  ordinary 
lesions  of  the  dura  mater,  the  tissues  are  best  hardened  and  preserved  by  stretching 
the  diseased  i)ortions  on  a  flat  piece  of  wood  or  corl£  with  pins,  and  hardening  them 
in  MQller's  fluid  or  alcohol.  ' 

The  pia  mater  is  so  delicate  that  if  it  be  separated  from  the  brain  when  quite 
fresh  its  tissues  are  apt  to  be  injured.  The  portions  of  the  pia  mater  which  are  to 
be  preserved  sliould  therefore  be  removed  by  cutting  off  slices  of  the  brain  substance 
sliout  half  an  inch  thick,  with  the  membrane  still  attached,  and  placing  the  whole 
in  MQller's  fluid.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  pia  mater  will  have  become  sufll- 
ciently  hard  to  permit  of  its  being  stripped  off  without  injury,  and  it  is  then  spread 
loosely  on  a  flat  cork  with  pins,  the  free  surface  outward,  and  the  cork  floated, 
specimen  side  down,  in  a  dish  of  alcoliol  (eighty  per  cent).  The  next  day  strong 
akrohol  may  be  used,  and  the  hardening  is  complete  in  three  or  four  days.  The  pia 
mater  should  not  remain  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  in  MQlIer's  fluid  before 
l)eing  stripped  off.  for  after  this  time  ft  usually  becomes  so  flrmly  attached  to  the 
brain  substance  as  to  render  its  removal  verv  difficult. 

When  sections  are  required  showing  the  pia  in  its  relationship  to  the  underly- 
ing brain  tissue,  small  blocks  of  the  brain  and  pia  together  should  be  cut  out  and 
hardened  in  MQller's  fluid  or  in  alcohol,  or  in  formalin  (2 :  100)  solution  (see 
page  58). 

When  the  epcndyma  is  to  be  studied  apart  from  the  associated  nerve  tissue  it  may 
l»e  slice<l  off  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  underlying  brain  substance  to  i)revent  its 


*  For  details  of  the  methods  of  hardening,  decalcifying,  stainuig,  etc.,  see  the  end 
of  Part  I. 
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folding,  and  hardened  in  Mailer's  fluid.  Special  care  should  be  exercised  not  to 
touch  the  surface  of  the  cpendyma,  since  the  epithelium  is  easily  rubbed  off. 

The  brain  substance,  after  having  been  cut  into  sufficiently  small  pieces  for  the 
general  examination,  should  be  hardened  in  Mailer's  fluid.  Large  quantities  of  the 
fluid  should  be  used,  four  or  five  times  the  bulk  of  the  tissue,  and  the  pieces  of  tissue 
should  either  be  suspended  in  gauze  or  kept  apart  by  a  little  absorbent  cotton.  The 
fluid  should  be  kept  cool,  and  changed  on  the  second,  fifth,  and  eighth  days,  and 
ugain  in  the  third  -week. 

In  general,  two  or  three  months  are  required  to  secure  a  good  hardening  with 
Mtlller's  fluid.  When  the  hardening  is  complete  the  brain  tissue  is  rinsed  off  with 
water  and  put  in  eighty-per-cent  alcohol,  in  which  it  may  be  kept,  preferably  in  the 
dark. 

Great  care  is  required  in  hardening  and  preserving  nerve  tissues,  and  most  of  the 
ordinarily  practised  methods  |[ive  only  caricatures  and  gross  distortions  of  the  brain 
structure. 

Too  long  a  soaking  in  Mailer's  fluid  renders  brain  tissue  very  brittle.  To  get  the 
best  hardening  the  single  pieces  ought  nut  to  be  larger  than  1  c.c. 

Hardening  in  sublimate  solution  for  many  purposes,  especially  for  studies  on  the 
ganglion  cells,  gives  excellent  results. 

Certain  lesions,  particularly  the  softenings  of  the  brain,  are  best  studied  by  teas- 
ing, when  fresh,  in  one-half-per-cent  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  or  in  frozen  sec- 
tions of  the  fresh  tissue. 

The  blood-vessels  should  be  stretched  on  cork  with  pins  and  hardened  with 
Mailer's  fluid  and  alcohol.  The  eye  and  portion  of  the  optic  nerve,  if  removed, 
should  be  hardened  with  Mailer's  fluid. 

Mailer's  fluid  is  especially  useful  for  the  preservation  and  hardening  of  the  nerve 
fibres  and  neuroglia.  The  ganglion  cells  are  better  preserved  in  sublimate,  formalin, 
or  even  in  alcohol. 

Van  Gieson  ^  has  called  attention  to  the  value  of  formalin  for  the  hardening  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  should  be  used  in  from  four-  to  ten-per-cent  solution 
for  ten  days  and  the  hardening  completed  with  "  graded  "  alcohols — that  is,  alcohol 
used  in  successive  portions  of  gradually  increasing  strength. 

In  this  way  the  ganglion  cells,  nerve  fibres,  and  neuroglia  are  all  well  preserved, 
and  the  tissue  may  be  stained  by  either  Weigert's  hsematoxylin  method  or  Nissl's 
method,  although  for  the  latter  purpose  the  hardening  is  not  quite  so  good  as  by 
absolute  alcohol. 


THE   SPINAL  CORD. 

The  examination  of  the  spinal  cord  is  usually  most  conveniently 
made  after  the  removal  of  the  brain. 

The  body  should  be  placed  face  downward,  with  a  block  under 
the  thorax  and  the  head  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  table.  An  in- 
cision is  made  through  the  skin  and  muscles  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  spine,  and  the  soft  parts  dissected  away  on  each  side  so  as  to 
expose  the  laminse  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  laminae  are  then 
divided  close  within  the  articular  processes  with  the  saw. 

The  saw  should  be  so  directed  in  severing  the  laminae  that  the  in- 

*  Van  Gitnon,  Anutoinisciie  Anzeiger,  Bd.  x.,  ^o.  15,  1895. 
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cision  shall  touch  the  outer  border  of  the  spinal  canal,  as  otherwise 
the  laminfid  and  spinous  processes  are  not  easily  separated. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  on  the  one  hand  not  to  injure  the  cord 
with  saw,  and  on  the  other  to  completely  loosen  the  portions  of  bone 
to  be  removed.  These,  which  are  the  spinous  processes  and  laminad, 
are  now  torn  away  together  with  a  stout  hook,  exposing  the  cord. 

By  means  of  a  long,  curved  chisel,  made  for  this  purpose,  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  may  be  removed  from  the  front  after  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  viscera  are  taken  out,  and  the  cord  thus  exposed 
and  removed. 

But  in  this  anterior  method  of  removing  the  cord,  as  well  as  by 
the  use  of  chisel  and  mallet,  bone  shears,  etc.,  in  the  ordinary  method, 
there  is  great  liability  of  injuring  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  cord  and 
producing,  asVanGieson  has  shown/  mechanical  alterations  which, 
are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  malformations  or  the  effects  of  disease. 

When  the  body  has  lain  on  the  back,  the  membranes  of  the  cord 
may  be  found  considerably  congested  without  indicating  the  pre-ex- 
istence  of  any  disease.  If  the  body  has  lain  for  some  time,  especially 
in  warm  weather,  serous  fluid  may  have  accumulated  within  the 
membranes  as  a  result  of  post-mortem  change. 

The  roots  of  the  nerves  are  now  to  be  cut  across,  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  cord,  and  the  cord  removed  in  its  membranes,  care 
being  taken  not  to  press  it  in  any  way.  It  is  the  safest  plan  not  to 
g^rasp  the  cord  itself,  but  with  a  forceps  to  seize  the  dura  mater  and 
thus  lift  it  up  at  once  as  it  is  freed  from  its  attachments.  It  is  now 
laid  on  the  table,  and  the  dura  mater  laid  open  with  scissors  on  the 
anterior  and  iK)sterior  surfaces  over  its  entire  length,  and  searched 
for  tumors,  inflammatory  lesions,  etc.  The  finger  should  be  passed 
gently  along  the  cord  as  it  lies  on  the  table,  so  as  to  detect  any 
marked  softening  or  sclerosis.  The  weight  of  the  spinal  cord  is  from 
33  to  38  gm.  It  should  now  be  held  lightly  over  the  fingers,  and 
smooth  transverse  incisions  made,  with  a  very  sharp  knife  or  razor, 
about  half  an  inch  apart  through  its  entire  substance  between  the 
segments,  leaving  these  attached  to  the  pia  mater. 

The  segments  of  the  spinal  cord  are  those  parts  from  which  the 
spinal  ner^'^es  arise,  and  it  is  convenient  for  the  location  and  descrip- 
tion of  lesions  to  number  the  segments  in  correspondence  with  the 
nerves  which  arise  from  them  and  to  indicate  on  outline  diagrams  of 
the  cord  the  exact  seat  of  small  lesions. 

The  cut  surfaces  should  be  carefully  examined  for  abnormal  blood 
contents,    haemorrhages,  inflammatory  lesions,  softening,  scleroses. 


*  Van  Oiemfn,  **  A  Study  of  the  Artefacts  of  the  Nervous  System,  "*  New  York 
Medical  Journal,  1892. 
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and  pigmentationB.  Important  lesion  of  the  cord  may  be  invlBible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  hence,  if  disease  be  suspected,  the  organ  should 
be  preeerred  for  microeoopical  ezaminatioD.    After  removal  of  the 


Coplea  of  Itiete  outlineB  may  be  iu»l  (or  memarBnds  ol  the  iltuaUoiu  ot  leaJon  ol  (he  ■ 
oord.    1.  Second  cervkcal;  II,  flf  III  cervical;  III.  elshCli  cervical;  IV,  Oratdoraali  V,  eiKblh  dorwl; 
VI,  tblrd  lumbari  Vn,  fourth  aacral. 

cord  fractures  and  displacemente  of  the  vertebrfe  are  easily  recog- 
nized. 

Praereation  of  the  Spinal  Card  and  ilii  Membranei,  and  of  Peripheral  Sertiti, — 
After  the  removal  of  the  splont  dura,  the  eDtire  cord  witli  its  Derrc  roots — the  seg- 
ments iDto  which  It  has  been  cut  for  gross  cxamiDatioD  beiae  left  in  place — should 
be  laid  OD  a  nad  of  absorbent  cottoii  in  a  large  jar  of  MUJler's  Huid,  the  segnienla 
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being  slightly  toparated  from  each  other  by  a  little  absorbent  cotton.  Van  QiesoD 
recommends  the  careful  rolling  of  the  segmented  cord  into  a  loose  spiral  and  laying 
this  coil  on  a  wad  of  absorbent  cotton  in  the  Mailer's  fluid.  In  this  way  the  cut 
ends  of  the  segments  are  held  apart  and  accessiblt  to  the  preservation  fluid,  and 
harden  with  little  distortion. 

The  hardening  and  preservation  of  the  cord  should  be  done  by  the  same  method  aa 
suggested  above  for  the  brain.  The  same  care  should  be  exercised  as  in  the  brain 
not  to  permit  the  cord  to  become  brittle  by  remaining  too  long  in  the  Mailer's  fluid. 
If  the  dura  mater  of  the  cord  alone  is  to  be  preserved,  it  should  be  treated  in  the 
manner  suggested  for  the  dura  mater  cerebralis.  The  pia  mater  spinalis  is  best 
studied  in  sections  through  the  entire  cord,  the  membranes  being  left  in  situ. 

Peripheral  nerves  may  be  hardened  in  MQller*s  fluid,  care  being  taken  that  they 
do  not  become  brittle  by  too  long  soaking  in  it.  The  hardening  is  completed  and 
the  specimen  preserved  in  alcohol,  Eitchel  has  shown  that  the  axis  cylinder  is  well 
preserved  in  strong  formalin  solutions  (twenty -five  per  cent). 

For  the  hardening  of  the  peripheral  nerves  osinic  acid  is  very  useful,  especially 
when  changes  in  the  myeline  arc  to  be  sought  after. 

As  osmic  acid  docs  not  readily  penetrate  the  lamellar  sheath  so  as  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  nerve  fibres,  in  trunks  of  any  considerable  size,  the  following  proce- 
dure as  suggested  by  Van  Gieson  will  be  found  useful :  A  piece  about  one-half  inch 
long  is  cut  from  the  nerve  to  be  examined,  and,  seizing  one  end  of  this  segment  with 
a  forceps,  with  another  forceps  the  individual  nerve  fibres,  or  small  dusters  of  these, 
are  pulled  out  of  the  lamellar  sheath  and  put  at  once  in  one-per-cent  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  osmic  acid,  in  which  they  remain  twenty-four  hours,  and  are  then  washed 
and  transferred  to  glycerin,  to  which  twenty-five  per  cent  alcohol  is  added.  In  thi& 
mixture  they  may  be  preserved. 

THE  THORAX  AND  ABDOMEN. 

To  examine  these  cavities  the  body  is  replaced  on  its  back,  and 
a  single  straight  incision  is  made  from  the  top  of  the  sternum  to  the 
pubes,  passing  to  the  left  of  the  umbilicus.  For  this  purpose  a  large 
knife  should  be  used,  held  firmly  in  the  whole  hand,  and  the  move- 
ment should  be  mainly  from  the  shoulder.  The  first  incision  should 
divide  everything  down  to  the  sternum  and  peritoneum.  A  short 
incision  should  then  be  made  through  the  peritoneum,  just  below  the 
ensiform  cartilage.  Into  this  opening  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
are  introduced  and  separated  from  one  another,  and,  the  parietcs 
being  raised  and  the  sides  of  the  opening  being  held  apart  by  the 
fingers,  the  peritoneum  is  divided  to  the  pubes,  care  being  taken  to 
hold  the  knife  horizontally  so  as  not  to  cut  the  intestines.  The  skin 
and  muscles  are  then  dissected  off  from  the  thorax  on  both  sides  as 
far  back  as  the  false  ribs. 

This  dissection  should  be  made  by  long  sweeps  of  the  knife,  which 
should  be  made  to  cut  with  the  full  blade  and  not  with  the  point 
only  ;  and  if  the  skin  and  muscles  be  pulled  strongly  away  from  the 
chest  with  the  left  hand,  it  may  be  done  very  rapidly  and  with  a  few 
strokes  of  the  knife.  We  notice  here  the  amount  of  subcutaneous 
fat  and  the  condition  of  the  muscles.     In  order  better  to  expose  the 
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abdominal  cavity,  the  rectus  abdominis  muscles  should  be  divided 
transversely  beneath  the  skin  just  above  the  pubes,  and  the  abdomi- 
nal flaps  may  then  be  turned  freely  outward. 

General  Inspection  of  the  Abdominal  Cavity. — We  first  notice 
the  position  and  general  condition  of  the  viscera.  It  is  best  at  this 
stage  of  the  examination  to  note  the  condition  of  the  vermiform 
appendix,  and  to  look  over  the  •peritoneal  cavity  for  serum,  inflam- 
matory lesions,  evidences  of  perforation,  and  for  the  existence  of 
invagination,  incarceration,  and  hemisd  of  the  intestines.  A  small 
quantity  of  reddish  serum  is  frequently  found  in  the  abdominal 
cavity,  particularly  in  warm  weather,  as  the  result  of  commencing 
decomposition. 

It  should  be  remarked  here  that  a  variety  of  striking  changes  in 
the  character  and  appearance  of  the  internal  organs  are  produced  by 
putrefaction — changes  which  are  often  mistakenly  regarded  as  evi- 
dences of  disease,  and  much  experience  is  required  in  judging 
correctly  of  their  significance.  These  changes  are,  in  general,  soft- 
ening and  discoloration,  both  of  which  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
disease.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  post-mortem  reddening 
or  hypostases  are  most  marked  in  the  more  dependent  parts  of  the 
organs.  Post-mortem  softening  usually  affects  entire  organs,  not 
being  limited  to  a  part  as  is  often  the  case  in  disease.  Gray  or 
greenish-brown  post-mortem  discolorations  are  apt  to  appear  in  those 
organs  or  parts  of  organs  which  lie  in  contact  with  the  intestinal 
canal.  Parts  of  internal  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  which  have  been 
the  seat  of  localized  congestion  during  life,  may  after  death  take 
on  a  dark-greenish  color. 

The  omentum  is  usually  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  small 
intestines,  but  it  may  ba  rolled  up  and  displaced  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
1  r  may  be  adherent  at  some  point  to  the  small  intestines  or  the 
abdominal  wall. 

The  surface  of  the  small  intestines  should  be  smooth  and  shin- 
ing. They  may  be  greatly  distended  with  gas,  and  thus  so  com- 
pletely cover  the  other  abdominal  viscera  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
let  out  some  of  the  gas  by  a  small  puncture.  The  transverse  colon 
passes  across  the  abdomen  through  the  upper  part  of  the  umbilical 
region.  It  may  be  lower  than  the  umbilicus  or  higher  up  against 
the  liver  and  diaphragm ;  it  may  be  distended  with  gas  or  con- 
tracted. 

The  liver  is  situated  in  the  right  hypochondriac  and  epigastric 
regions,  filling  the  concavity  of  the  diaphragm.  Its  upper  border 
reaches,  in  the  linea  mammillaris,  to  the  fifth  intercostal  space  ;  in 
the  linea  axillaris,  to  the  seventh  intercostal  space  ;  close  to  the  ver- 
tebral column,  to  the  tenth  intercostal  space.     At  the  median  line  the 
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upper  border  of  the  liver  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
heart.  The  left  lobe  extends  about  three  inches  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line.  The  lower  border  of  the  right  lobe  usually  reaches  to 
the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  while  the  left  lobe  is  visible  for  about  an 
inch  below  the  ensif orm  cartilage.  In  women  the  liver  is  usually 
lower  than  m  men. 

The  position  of  the  liver  is  aflfected  by  changes  in  the  thoracic 
cavity,  forcing  it  downward  ;  by  changes  in  the  abdominal  cavity, 
forcing  it  upward ;  by  constriction  of  the  waist  in  •  tight  lacing, 
forcing  it  either  upward  or  downward  ;  by  changes  in  the  size  of  the 
organ  itself.  The  liver  may  not  only  be  displaced  downward  but 
dislocated,  so  that  its  convex  surface  faces  the  abdominal  wall  and 
its  posterior  edge  is  turned  upward  against  the  diaphragm. 

The  stomach  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  and  epigastric 
regions,  extending  also  into  the  right  hypochondrium  ;  it  lies  in  part 
against  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  in  part  beneath  the  liver 
and  diaphragm,  and  above  the  transverse  colon.  Its  anterior  surface, 
which  is  directed  upward  and  forward,  is  in  contact  above  with  the 
diaphragm  and  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  lower  down  with 
the  abdominal  wall  opposite  to  the  epigastric  region.  Its  posterior 
surface  is  turned  downward  and  backward,  and  rests  on  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon,  the  pancreas,  and  the  great  vessels.  To  its  lesser 
curvature  or  upper  border  are  attached  the  gastro-phrenic  ligament 
and  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum.  To  the  greater  curvature  or 
lower  border  is  attached  the  gastro-colic  omentum.  Its  cardiac 
orifice  communicates  with  the  cBSophagus,  its  pyloric  end  with  the 
duodenum. 

When  the  stomach  is  distended  the  greater  curvature  is  elevated 
and  carried  forward,  the  anterior  surface  is  turned  upward  and  the 
posterior  surface  downward.  When  distended  with  food  or  gas  the 
organ  is  prominent ;  when  empty  it  may  hardly  be  visible  below 
the  ribs  ;  when  the  intestines  are  dilated  it  may  be  entirely  covered 
by  them. 

Before  opening  the  thorax  the  hand  should  be  passed  up  against 
the  under  surface  of  the  diaphragm  on  either  side  to  determine  its 
height.  According  to  Quain,  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm  rises,  in 
the  dead  body,  on  the  right  side  to  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the 
fifth  rib  and  sternum,  on  the  left  side  as  high  as  the  sixth  rib.  Both 
the  relative  and  the  absolute  height  of  the  diaphragm  vary  under  a 
variety  of  pathological  conditions. 

If  the  existence  of  air  or  gas  in  the  pleural  cavities  be  suspected, 
the  abdominal  cavity  should  be  filled  with  water  and  the  diaphragm 
punctured  below  the  level  of  the  fluid.  If  air  be  present  it  will 
escape  in  bubbles  through  the  w^ater. 
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THB  THORAX. 

We  now  leave  the  abdominal  viscera  and  proceed  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  thorax.  With  a  costatome  or  a  strong  knife  the 
costal  cartilages  are  divided  close  to  the  ribs,  the  clavicles  are  dis- 
articulated from  the  sternum,  and  the  latter  removed,  taking  care 
not  to  wound  the  large  veins.  We  first  examine  the  position  of 
the  heart  and  lungs. 

The  Heart, — The  upper  border  of  the  heart  is  on  a  level  with  the 
third  costal  cartilage ;  the  lower  border  extends  from  1.3  cm.  {i  in.) 
below  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  to  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space. 
The  left  boundary  of  the  heart  is  situated  to  the  left  of  the  jimction 
of  the  fifth  rib  with  its  costal  cartilage,  and  behind  or  to  the  left  of  a 
vertical  line  drawn  downward  from  the  left  nipple.      The  right 
boundary  extends  about  2.5  cm.  (1  in.)  to  the  right  of  the  right  edge 
of  the  sternum.     The  portion  of  the  heart  uncovered  by  the  lungs  is 
of  an  irregular  quadrangular  shape.     Its  lateral  diameter  is  from 
3.8  cm.  to  11.1  cm.  (li-4i  inches);  its  upper  boundary  varies  from 
the  level  of  the  second  costal  cartilage  to  that  of  the  fifth,  but  it  i& 
usually  behind  the  third  or  fourth  cartilage  or  fourth  space. 

The  area  of  the  heart  which  is  foimd  uncovered  will,  however, 
vary  much  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  lungs  collapse  af  tei 
opening  the  chest.  Any  disease  which  diminishes  the  size  of  th^ 
lungs,  or  pleuritic  adhesionjs  which  retract  or  bind  them  down,  maj 
increase  the  area  of  exposed  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  emphy- 
sema, pneumonia,  or  any  disease  which  increases  the  size  of,  or  re- 
tains the  air  in,  the  lungs,  may  diminish  the  area  of  exposed  heart. 
The  exposed  area  varies  also  with  the  size  of  the  heart  itself. 

The  Pericardium  is  now  opened  by  a  slightly  oblique  incision  oi 
its  anterior  surface.  The  existence  of  serous,  fibrinous,  or  purulent 
exudation,  and  of  adhesions,  is  to  be  noticed.  A  small  quantity  ot 
clear  serum  exists  normally  in  the  pericardial  sac,  and  this  serum 
may  be  blood-stained  from  beginning  decomposition.  White  thick- 
enings of  the  pericardium  on  the  surfaces  of  the  heart  are  often  seen; 
they  do  not  indicate  important  disease. 

Now  that  the  pericardial  sac  is  open,  the  position  of  the  heart  can 
be  clearly  seen.  It  lies  obliquely  in  the  chest,  its  long  axis  at  an 
angle  of  about  60  degrees  with  that  of  the  thorax.  The  portion  of 
the  heart  which  is  first  seen  is  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle ;  upward  and  to  the  right  of  this  is  the  right  auricle,  which 
lies  about  two-thirds  on  the  right  of  the  stemiun  and  about  one-third 
behind  it.  Its  upper  border  usually  corresponds  to  the  plane  of  the 
middle  of  the  anterior  end  of  the  second  intercostal  space  on  the 
right  side.     Its  size  varies  with  the  amount  of  blood  which  it  con- 
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tains.  The  left  auricle  lies  behind  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery^ 
so  that  only  its  appendix  is  visible.  The  middle  of  the  auricle  cor- 
responds to  the  third  costal  cartilage.  Of  the  left  ventricle  only  & 
narrow  rim  is  seen,  on  the  left  side  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  pul- 
monary valve  is  usually  entirely  or  in  part  on  the  left  side  of  the 
sternum,  behind  the  second  space  or  third  costal  cartilage. 

The  aortic  valve  is  usually  at  the  level  of  the  third  cartilage  or 
the  third  space,  and  behind  the  left  two-thirds  or  half  of  the  stemimi. 
The  mitraJ  valve  is  oblique,  the  upper  end  to  the  left.  It  is  on  the 
level  of  the  third  to  the  fourth  cartilage,  near  the  middle  of  the 
stemimi.  The  tricuspid  is  oblique,  its  upper  end  to  the  left ;  the 
upper  end  is  at  the  level  of  the  third  cartilage,  the  third  space,  or  the 
fourth  cartilage.     The  valve  is  opposite  the  middle  of  the  sternum. 

The  hand  should  now  be  passed  over  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  an  aneurism  is  present.  The  heart  is  then 
grasped  at  the  apex,  raised  out  of  the  pericardium,  tilted  upward, 
and  removed  unopened  by  cutting  through  the  vessels  at  its  base. 

To  determine  the  suflSciency  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves, 
the  heart  is  held  horizontally  by  both  auricles,  so  as  not  to  pull  the 
valves  open,  and  water  is  poured  into  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  arte- 
ries, and  we  observe  how  well  the  valves  support  the  column  of 
Uquid.  To  ascertain  the  sufficiency  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves^ 
the  auricles  are  first  laid  open  so  as  to  expose  the  upper  surfaces  of 
the  valves.  A  large  pipe  is  passed  through  the  aorta  or  pulmonary 
artery  beyond  their  valves,  and  a  small  stream  of  water  allowed  to 
flow  into  the  ventricles.  The  auriculo-ventricular  valves  will  be 
swollen  upward,  and  we  can  observe  their  degree  of  sufficiency.  The 
tricuspid  valve  is  normally  somewhat  insufficient.  These  water 
tests,  however  carefully  applied,  are  not  very  reliable,  since  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  the  natural  bearings  of  the  valves  are 
not  perfectly  preserved. 

To  ascertain  the  size  of  the  different  valvular  openings,  we  intro- 
duce the  fingers,  held  flat  with  their  sides  in  contact,  into  each  of  the 
orifices,  and  then  meiisure  the  width  of  the  fingers  at  the  jwint  where 
they  fill  the  orifice.  In  this  way  we  find  that,  under  normal  condi- 
tions in  the  adult,  the  aortic  orifice  measures  about  2.5  cm.  (1  in.), 
the  mitral  valve  about  4.5  cm.  (1.8  in.),  the  pulmonary  about  3.1  cm. 
(1.2  in.),  the  tricuspid  about  5  cm.  (2  in.). 

In  order  to  examine  the  interior  of  the  heart,  we  first  make  an 
incision  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  close  to  the 
septum,  and  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  ventricle;  through  this 
opening  the  blade  of  the  enterotome  is  passed  up  into  the  aorta,  the 
pulmonary  artery  being  drawn  aside  with  the  fingers,  and  the 
ventricle  and  aorta  are  laid  open.     W  ith  a  little  care  the  incision  may 
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be  made  to  pass  through  one  of  the  points  of  junction  of  the  aortic 
valves. 

Clots, — The  auricles  and  ventricles  may  be  empty,  or  may  con- 
tain fluid  blood  or  the  so-called  heart  clots.  These  heart  clots  are  of 
two  kinds — those  which  are  formed  some  time  before  death,  and  those 
which  are  formed  during  the  last  hours  of  life  and  after  death.  The 
clots  which  are  formed  some  time  before  death  are  usually  associated 
with  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  especially  with  dilatation  of  the 
ventricles.  They  are  firm,  dry,  and  of  whitish  color ;  they  may  soften 
or  be  infiltrated  with  the  salts  of  lime.  They  are  free  in  the  cavities 
of  the  hearty  or  entangled  in  the  trabeculse,  or  firmly  adherent  to  the 
endocardium.  They  are  usually  composed  of  coagulated  fibrin.  *  The 
clots  which  are  formed  during  the  last  hours  of  life  and  after  death 
are  red,  yellow,  or  white.  They  may  be  soft  or  succulent,  or  quite 
firm.  They  may  bo  free  in  the  heart  cavities,  or  be  adherent  to  the 
trabeculsB,  or  extend  into  the  large  vessels.  They  are  usually  most 
constant  and  of  largest  size  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle.  Such 
clots  may  be  formed  within  two  hours  after  death.  Clots  of  this 
character  are  a  regular  post-mortem  condition  and  of  no  pathological 
significance.  It  is  evident,  however,  if  the  blood  did  coagulate  in 
the  heart  within  twenty-four  hours  before  death,  that  this  coagulum 
could  not  be  distingui^ed  from  the  ordinary  post-mortem  clots.  If 
it  is  supposed,  therefore,  that  a  person  dies  from  heart  clot  developed 
a  few  hours  before  death,  the  proof  of  this  must  be  derived  largely 
from  the  clinical  symptoms  and  not  from  the  autopsy. 

The  condition  of  the  aortic  valves  and  of  the  endocardium,  and 
the  thickness  and  appearance  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  papil- 
lary muscles,  cordfe  tendineae,  etc.,  are  now  noticed.  The  right  ven- 
tricle is  now  opened  by  an  incision  through  its  anterior  wall,  close  to 
the  septum,  and  examined  in  the  same  way.  We  sometimes  see  the 
endocardium  of  the  upper  part  of  the  left  ventricle  thick  and  white 
without  the  existence  of  valvular  lesions  or  any  clinical  history  of 
disease.  The  endocardium  and  valves  are  often  stained  red,  par- 
ticularly in  warm  weather,  by  imbibition  of  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood  set  free  by  decomposition.  To  complete  the  examination  of  the 
cavities  the  enterotome  is  passed  into  each  auricle,  carried  down 
into  the  corresponding  ventricle,  and  an  incision  made  along  the 
outer  border  of  both  auricle  and  ventricle  to  the  apex  of  the  latter. 
In  this  way  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  are  completely  exposed. 

After  removing  the  blood  the  heart  should  be  finally  weighed.  In 
adults  the  normal  average  weight  of  the  heart  is  about  292  gm. 
( iliout  10  oz.).     The  relative  weight  of  the  heart  to  that  of  the  body 

*  For  a  description  of  special  forms  of  lieart  tbrombi  see  p.  501. 
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is  in  males  about  1 :  158-178;  in  females,  about  1 :  149-176.  Aooord- 
ing  to  Buhl,  the  average  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  cavity  is  from  1.6  cm.  to  1.7  cm.  (from  about 
f  to  f  in.);  of  the  right  ventricle,  from  0.4  to  0.6  cm.  (from  about 
itoiin.). 

Generally  speaking,  the  size  of  the  heart  corresponds  to  the  size 
and  the  development  of  the  individual.  In  judging  of  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  its  size  we  must  consider  the  weight  of  the  organ  and  the 
thickness  of  its  walls.  If  the  person  die  while  the  heart  is  con- 
tracted, the  walls  of  the  ventricles  will  appear  thicker,  their  cavities 
smaller  than  usual.  If  he  die  of  some  exhausting  disease,  like 
typhoid  fever,  or  if  decomposition  have  commenced,  the  heart  waUs 
will  usually  be  flabby  and  the  cavities  will  appear  larger  than  usual. 

Preservation  of  Specimens,  —Parenchymatous  and  fatty  degeneration  of  tbe  heart 
may  be  studied  microscopically  by  teasing  the  freshmuscle  in  one-half-per-cent  salt 
solution,  or  by  examining  in  the  same  solution  fresh  sections  made  with  the  freezing 
microtome,  or  by  hardening  small  pieces  of  the  muscle  in  one-per-cent  osmic  acid 
and  teasing  in  equal  parts  of  glycerin  and  water. 

The  heart  valves  may  be  stretched  on  a  flat  cork  with  pins  and  hardened  in 
Holler's  fluid  or  alcohol.  For  the  methods  of  detecting  bacteria  in  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis, see  section  on  Staining  Bacteria.  When  the  presence  of  bacteria  is  sus- 
pected cultures  should  be  made  and  the  tissues  should  be  preserved  in  strong 
alcohol. 

The  Pleural  Cavities  are  next  examined.  The  hand  is  passed 
into  each,  and  the  existence  of  serous  or  fibrinous  exudations  or  of 
old  adhesions  ascertained.  The  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
air  has  been  given  above.  After  the  commencement  of  putrefaction 
reddish  serum  may  accumulate  in  the  pleural  cavities.  This  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  result  of  disease. 

Tlie  Lungs, — Each  lung  is  lifted  up  in  turn,  the  vessels,  etc.,  at 
its  base  divided,  and  the  organ  removed.  If  the  pleura  is  very 
adherent  it  is  better  to  strip  off  the  costal  pleura  with  the  lung. 
After  inspecting  the  external  surface  of  the  lung,  observing  its  size, 
shape,  color,  and  consistence,  we  open  the  bronchi.  For  this  purpose 
we  use  scissors  with  long,  narrow,  blunt-pointed  blades,  one  blade  a 
little  longer  than  the  other.  The  lung  is  held  in  the  left  hand  with 
its  base  upward.  We  first  open  the  large  bronchi  which  run  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  lower  lobe,  afterward  those  of  the  upper  lobe. 
Each  bronchus  should  l)e  followed  to  its  smaller  ramifications. 

We  should  observe  the  contents  of  the  bronchi  and  the  appear- 
ance of  their  walls.  In  the  larger  and  medium-size  bronchi  the  car- 
tilages in  their  walls  do  not  form  complete  rings,  but  appear  shining 
through  the  mucous  membrane  like  irregular  white  patches.  This 
appearance  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  pathological  change.  In 
bodies  which  have  been  dead  for  some  time,  especially  in  cold 
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weather,  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  may  be  red  and  swollen 
as  a  post-mortem  change.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  some- 
times forced,  after  death,  into  the  pharynx,  and  thence  find  their  way 
into  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  giving  them  a  peculiar  reddish  and 
even  gangrenous  appearance.  Bronchitis  does  not  always  leave 
lesions  which  can  be  seen  after  death. 

After  the  examination  of  the  bronchi  the  lung  is  turned  over,  the 
vessels,  etc.,  at  its  root  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  and  a  long,  deep 
incision  made  from  apex  to  base.  We  observe  the  appearance  and 
texture  of  the  lungs,  whether  the  air  vesicles  are  dilated  (emphy- 
sematous) or  filled  with  serum,  blood,  or  inflanmiatory  exudation. 
Fluid  can  be  pressed  out  of  the  air  vesicles  without  breaking  down 
the  Itmg  tissue.  Solid  inflammatory  exudation,  on  the  other  hand, 
renders  the  lung  more  resistant  and  easily  broken  down.  Attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  oozing  of  purulent  or  other  fluid  from  the 
smaller  bronchi  when  the  lung  is  squeezed  near  the  cut  surface.  It 
is  the  rule  to  find  the  lower  lobes  more  congested  than  the  upper. 

Preservation  of  the  Lungs  and  Bronchi. — If  the  luDgs  bavebeen  cut,  small  pieces 
from  the  affected  portions  of  limg  tissue  or  bronchi  should  be  hardened  in  MUller's 
fluid,  care  being  taken  not  to  squeeze  or  handle  them  unnecessarily.  It  is  better* 
wlien  the  microscopical  examination  is  more  important  than  the  macroscopical,  not 
to  open  the  lungs  at  once,  but  to  All  the  air  spaces  with  preservative  fluid  by  means 
of  a  funnel  attached  to  a  short  rubber  tube  and  canula,  which  is  tied  into  the  main 
bronchus.  In  this  way  not  only  are  the  minute  structures  better  preserved,  but  the 
air  vesicles  are  filled  out  and  hardened  in  an  approximately  natural  condition.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  have  too  great  a  pressure  from  the  inflowing  fluid,  since  then 
exudations  might  be  displaced  or  the  lung  distorted  or  ruptured.  While  the  lung 
is  being  filled  it  should  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  the  same  preservative  fluid,  in 
w'iiich  it  lies  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  then  cut  into  small  pieces  and  the  hard- 
ening completed.  A  variety  of  hardening  agents  may  be  used  :  Strong  alcohol. 
Mailer's  fluid,  or  formalin  solution  (2  :  100)  are  on  the  whole  the  best.  If,  however, 
the  lung  is  commencing  to  decay,  strong  alcohol  will  stop  the  process  most  quickly 
and  give  as  good  results  as  are  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Alcohol  should 
be  used  when  the  lungs  are  to  be  examined  for  bacteria. 

It  is  often  desirable,  and  particularly  in  cases  in  which  the  topography  of  lesions 
is  to  be  studied,  as  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  acute  and  chronic  phthisis,  infarc- 
tions, etc..  to  inject  the  blood  vessels  with  colored  gelatin.  The  lung  should,  after 
the  injection,  be  hardened  in  alcohol. 

The  Pharynx^  Larynx,  CEsophagus,  and  Thyroid  Qland. — For 
the  removal  of  these  parts  the  incision  through  the  skin  should  be 
carried  upward  as  far  as  practicable — when  allowable,  to  a  point 
one  inch  below  the  chin,  the  head  being  allowed  to  hang  backward 
over  the  edge  of  the  table. 

The  soft  parts  are  dissected  from  the  larynx,  taking  care  not  to 
cut  the  thyroid  body,  and  an  incision  is  made  through  the  floor  of 
the  mouth,  following  the  internal  surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 
Through  this  incision  the  fingers  are  introduced  into  the  mouth,  the 
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tongue  drawn  down,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  divided  above 
the  tonsils,  and  the  pharynx  and  larynx  drawn  out  together.  These 
organs  are  then  pulled  downward,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  knife  the 
trachea  and  oesophagus  are  removed  entire,  the  oesophagus  being  cut 
just  above  the  stomach.  If  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  to  be 
preserved,  as  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning,  a  ligature  is  put 
around  the  oesophagus  just  below  the  point  at  which  it  is  to  be  cut 
oflf. 

With  the  enterotome  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are  now  slit 
open  upon  their  posterior  surfaces.  The  mucous  membrane  thus 
exposed  is  examined  for  evidences  of  caustic  poisons,  of  inflamma- 
tion, tumors,  strictures,  etc.  The  enterotome  is  next  introduced  into 
the  larynx,  and  this  organ  and  the  trachea  laid  open  along  the  poste- 
rior wall.  Here  we  look  for  oedema  of  the  arytono-epiglottidean 
folds  (oedema  of  the  glottis),  for  evidences  of  catarrhal,  croupous, 
ulcerative,  and  syphilitic  inflammation,  and  for  tumors  and  lesions 
of  the  lar3rngeal  cartilages.  CEiema  and  redness  of  the  larynx 
may  be  produced  by  post-mortoin  changes,  especially  in  bodies 
which  have  been  kept  for  several  days  in  cold  weather.  A  well- 
marked  oedema  glottidis  during  life  may  leave  no  trace  after  death. 
Putrefactive  changes  usually  commence  early  in  the  lar3rnx  and  tra- 
chea. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  dissected  off  and  examined.  Its  weight 
varies  a  good  deal,  being,  according  to  Krause,  somewhat  over  30 
gm.  (about  1^  oz.). 

PrfMrvatian  of  the  Pharynx,  Larynx,  and  Traehm. —-These  structures  are  freed 
from  su|)erfluou8  tissue  und  suspended  entire  by  a  thread  in  a  large  quantity  of 
MQller's  fluid  or  alcoliol  or  formalin  solution  (2:100).  in  which  the  hanlening  is 
completeil  in  the  usual  way.  The  cpsophagus  should  be  stretched  loosely  on  sheet 
cork  with  pins  and  hardened  in  either  of  the  above  fluids.  The  thyroid  may  be  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  hardened  in  Mnller's  fluid,  formalin,  or  alcohol.  The  colloid 
material  in  the  acini  of  the  thyroid  and  in  goitres  is  apt  to  be  preserved  without 
shrinkage  in  formalin. 

THE  ABDOMEN. 

Returning  now  to  the  abdominal  cavity,  we  first  dissect  off  the 
omentum.  If  tubercles  of  the  j)3ritonoum  exist,  they  are  best  seen 
and  studied  in  the  omentum.  The  colon  is  then  raised  and  dissected 
free,  to  the  caecum  on  one  side  and  to  the  rectum  on  the  other.  The 
colon  and  small  intestines  are  then  drawn  first  to  the  right  and  then 
to  the  left  side,  so  as  to  -expose  in  turn  the  right  and  left  kidneys. 
As  each  kidney  is  brought  into  \iew  an  incision  is  miide  through 
the  peritoneum  over  the  track  of  the  ureter.  The  ureter  is  followed 
through  its  entire  length  and  its  condition  ascertained. 
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The  Kidneys  are  then  removed,  separating  the  peritoneum  and 
fat  from  them  with  the  hand,  and  dividing  the  vessels  with  the  knife. 
The  suprarenal  capsules,  which  are  attached  to  the  upper  end  of 
each  kidney,  are  removed  at  the  same  time.  The  kidneys  may  be 
softened  by  putrefaction,  or  the  surface  may  have  a  greenish-gray 
color  caused  by  the  post-mortem  action  of  putrefactive  gases  on  the 
haemoglobin. 

An  incision  is  made  through  the  capsule,  along  the  convex  bor- 
der of  the  kidney,  and  the  membrane  stripped  off.  We  notice  the 
degree  of  adherence  of  the  capsule  to  the  kidney,  and  also  the  sur- 
face of  the  latter,  whether  smooth  or  roughened,  pale,  congested,  or 
mottled  ;  an  incision  is  made  along  the  convex  surface  down  to  the 
pelvis,  so  that  the  organ  is  divided  into  halves.  We  observe  the  re- 
lative  thickness  of  the  cortical  and  pymnvidal  portions,  as  well  as 
the  size  of  the  entire  organ.  To  ascertain  the  latter  point,  it  is  well 
to  weigh  each  kidney ;  the  normal  weight  is  from  130  to  150  gm. 
(about  4i  to  5  oz.). 

It  is  necessary  to  remember,  however,  that  in  a  kidney  which  is 
much  atrophied  there  may  be  an  increase  of  fat  in  the  pelvis,  which 
gives  the  organ  nearly  its  normal  size  and  weight,  while  the  kidney 
tissue  proper  may  have  in  great  measure  disappeared. 

The  weight  of  the  kidneys  of  adults  is  given  by  Vierordt  in  gene- 
ral as  about  0.48  per  cent  of  that  of  the  entire  body. 

We  now  inspect  the  kidney  tissue  more  closely,  especially  the 
cortical  portion.  The  pyramids  consist  largely  of  tubes  running  in 
nearly  straight  lines  from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  each  pyramid. 
These  straight  tubes  pass  from  the  pyramids  into  the  cortex  in 
bimdles,  called  medullary  rays,  many  of  them  retaining  their  straight 
course  until  they  nearly  reach  the  surface  of  the  kidney.  These 
straight  tubules  send  off  branches  on  all  sides  of  the  rays,  which 
become  convoluted,  from  Henle's  loops,  and  finally  terminate  in  the 
glomeruli  or  Malpighian  bodies.  In  this  way  the  cortex  of  the 
kidney,  as  seen  in  section,  is  divided  into  alternate  bands  of  straight 
tubes,  convoluted  tubes,  and  glomeruli;  both  sets  of  bands  being 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  and  called  respectively 
medullary  rays  and  labyrinths.  About  the  convoluted  tubules  and 
glomeruli  is  a  rich  venous  plexus;  and  since  after  death  the  blood 
usually  remains  in  this  plexus  and  in  the  glomeruli,  the  bands  con- 
taining the  convoluted  tubules,  i.e.,  the  labyrinths,  usually  appear 
red,  while  the  medullary  rays  are  grayish-white.  In  a  normal 
kidney,  therefore,  the  cortex  should  be  regularly  striped  in  narrow 
alternating  red  and  whitish  bands. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  cortex  of  the  kidney  is  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch. 
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If  there  be  extensive  coDgestion  the  entire  cortex  is  red.  If  the 
epithelium  of  the  tubules  degenerates  and  fills  them  up,  or  if  there 
are  considerable  changes  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  the  regular  bands 
are  lost  and  the  cortex  is  irregularly  mottled.  If  the  tubular  epithe- 
lium becomes  filled  witli  fat  globules,  this  is  indicated  by  an  opaque 
yellow  color  of  the  aflEected  parts ;  in  many  cases,  therefore,  the  ex- 
istence of  kidney  disease  can  be  recognized  with  the  naked  eye. 

If  waxy  degeneration  be  present  to  a  marked  extent,  it  may  be 
manifest  by  a  peculiar  translucent  appearance  of  the  affected  parts, 
but  in  most  cases  it  is  necessary  to  apply  reagents  to  demonstrate  it 
satisfactorily.  The  cut  surface  of  the  kidney  is  washed  with  water 
to  free  it  from  blood,  and  repeatedly  brushed  with  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  iodine  (iodine  1  part,  potassium  iodide  3  parts,  water  100 
part*;).  The  glomeruli  and  the  blood  vessels  are  most  frequently 
affected,  and,  if  so,  they  may  appear  as  mahogany-colored  dots  and 
lines  on  a  yellow  ground. 

But  this  reaction  is  not  constant,  and  for  accurate  detection  of 
amyloid  substance  recourse  shall  be  had  to  other  reagents  applied  to 
sections  of  the  hardened  tissues  (see  page  101). 

The  pelvis  of  the  kidney  should  be  examined  for  inflammatory 
lesions  and  calculi.  Sometimes  a  whitish  fluid  is  seen  in  the  pelvis 
and  can  be  sciueezed  from  the  papillae;  this  is  produced  by  a  post- 
mortem desquamation  of  the  epithelium,  but  is  liable  to  be  mistaken 
for  pus. 

Preservation  of  the  Kidney. — If  the  kidney  be  not  opened  the  blood  vessels  may  be 
injected  tlirough  the  renal  artery,  slowly  and  under  a  low  pressure  with  formalin 
solution  (2 :  100) ,  or  with  MQller's  fluid,  or  with  eighty- per-cent  alcohol.  Afterfilling 
the  vessels  with  either  of  the  above  fluids  they  arc  tied,  and  tlic  entire  organ  is  placed 
in  a  large  quantity  of  the  injecting  fluid  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  kidney  is  then 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  the  hardening  is  completed  in  the  usual  way. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  kidneys  will  have  been  opened  for  inspection  at  the 
autopsy.  Then  small  pieces  arc  removed  from  the  various  regions  and  hardened  in 
alcohol  or  formalin  or  MQller's  fluid. 

For  special  cell  studies  osmic  acid,  sublimate,  and  other  hardening  agents  may  be 
used. 

Kidneys  which  are  to  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  bacteria  should  be  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  placed  at  once  in  strong  alcohol,  which  should  Ix;  changed  once  or 
twice,  and  in  which  they  are  permanently  preserved. 

The  Suprarenal  Capsules  are  in  the  foetus  of  an  ovoidal,  in  the 
adult  of  a  triangular  shape.  They  are  situated  at  the  upper  and 
inner  border  of  the  kidney,  to  which  they  are  loosely  attached  by 
connective  tissue.  On  the  anterior  surface  is  an  irregular  Assure, 
called  the  hilus,  from  which  the  veins  emerge.  The  size  varies  con- 
siderably, but  in  the  adult  the  average  vertical  diameter  is  from  3.2 
cm.  (U  in.)  to  4.5  cm.  (IJ  in.),  the  transverse  diameter  about  3.2  cm. 
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(li  in.),  and  they  are  from  4.2  mm.  (  ^in.)  to  6.4  mm.  (i  in.)  in 
thickness.  They  weigh  in  t]ie  adult  from  about  4  gm.  (1  3)  to  8 
gm.  (2  3  ).  They  are  composed  of  a  cortical  and  medullary  portion, 
the  cortex  forming  a  yellowish  shell  around  the  dark-red  or  brown 
medulla.  They  are  enclosed  in  a  connective-tissue  capsule,  from 
which  fibrous  processes  extend  inward,  dividing  the  gland  in  a  series 
of  irregular  chambers.  Those  in  the  cortex  are  mostly  elongated, 
giving  this  portion  a  striated  appearance,  while  those  in  the  medulla 
are  polyhedral.  It  is  in  these  spaces  that  the  parenchyma  cells  lie. 
The  suprarenal  capsules  readily  decompose;  the  inner  layer  of  the 
cortex  may  soften  and  break  down,  so  that  the  outer  zone  forms  a 
sort  of  cyst  filled  with  reddish-brown  broken-down  substance.  Hy- 
pertrophy, tuberculosis  and  cheesy  degeneration,  fatty  degeneration, 
and  tumors  are  to  be  looked  for. 

Preservation. — The  suprarenal  capsules  should  be  hardened  in  Milller's  fluid,  in 
formalin  solution  (2 :  100),  or  in  strong  alcohol. 

The  Spleen. — This  organ  has,  when  removed  from  the  body,  the 
general  shape  of  a  flattened  ellipsoid,  most  curved  on  its  external  and 
posterior  surface.  It  is  situated  in  an  oblique  position  on  the  left 
side  of  the  stomach,  and  between  its  cardiac  end  and  the  diaphragm. 
The  vessels  are  given  ofiE  from  its  inner  surface,  which  is  crossed  by 
a  more  or  less  well-marked  vertical  ridge.  The  point  of  emergence 
of  the  vessels  is  called  the  hilus.  Its  long  diameter  extends  from  the 
seventh  intercostal  space  to  the  eleventh  rib.  Its  upper  portion  is 
separated  from  the  ribs  by  the  lungs;  its  lower  portion  by  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Its  usual  length  in  the  adult  is,  according  to  Vierordt,  from  12  to 
13  cm.  (about  4i  to  5  in.) ;  its  breadth  from  7  to  8  cm.  (about  2J  to 
3  in.);  its  thickness  3  cm.  (about  IJ  in.).  Its  average  weight  is 
about  171  gm.  (about  7  oz.).  The  dimensions  of  the  spleen  as  given 
by  Krause  are  somewhat  greater  than  the  above.  But  its  measure- 
ment and  weight  vary  considerably  within  the  limits  of  health.  It 
is  in  these  respects  the  most  variable  organ  in  the  body.  In  old  age 
the  average  weight  gradually  diminishes. 

The  spleen  is  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule  covered  with  perito- 
neum. The  parenchyma  is  formed  of  blood  vessels  and  fibrillar  con- 
nective tissue,  and  of  a  soft,  dark-red  pulp  in  which  are  embedded 
whitish  spheroidal  or  elongated  bodies,  the  glomeruli  or  Malpighian 
bodies.  In  the  normal  human  spleen  the  glomeruli  are  hardly  per- 
ceptible to  the  naked  eye,  but  sometimes  they  are  very  plain.  Some- 
times the  fibrous  stroma  is  very  apparent,  sometimes  not. 

The  size,  consistence,  and  color  of  the  organ  vary  a  good  deal 

without  any  known  cause.     Decomposition  softens  it.     Thickenings 
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of  the  capsule  and  abnormal  adhesions  are  veiy  common,  and  often 
occur  without  any  clinical  history  indicating  disease.  We  should 
look  for  changes  in  size,  pigmentations,  hyperplasia  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  amyloid  degeneration,  tubercles,  and  infarctions. 

Not  infrequently  one  or  more  spheroidal  or  flattened  so-called  ac- 
cessory spleens  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spleen ;  they  vary  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut. 

Preservation,^ln  certain  diseases  of  the  pulp,  leukeemia,  leucocjthfemia,  etc.,  the 
tissue  should  be  teased,  when  fresh,  in  one-half -per- cent  salt  solution,  or  examined 
by  the  staining  methods  described  under  the  lesions  of  the  blood.  For  general  pur- 
poses small  pieces  of  the  organ  are  hardened  in  MUller*8  fluid  or  alcohol. 

The  Intestines, — The  rectum  is  divided,  the  intestine  seized 
with  the  left  hand,  and,  being  kept  stretched,  is  separated  from  its 
attachments  by  repeated  incisions  through  the  mesentery  close  to 
the  gut,  until  the  duodenum  is  reached,  where  it  is  again  cut  off. 
The  operation  is  more  cleanly  if,  bafore  dividing  the  gut,  ligatures 
are  placed  around  it  at  either  end.  The  entire  length  of  the  gut 
is  now  laid  open  Avith  the  eaterotome  along  the  mesenteric  attach- 
ment, the  mucous  membrane  is  cleaned  with  a  stream  of  water  and 
then  examined. 

In  cases  of  suspected  poisoning  a  ligature  should  be  placed 
around  the  rectal  end  of  the  gut  and  two  around  the  duodenal  end, 
and  it  is  then  cut  off  below  the  former  and  between  the  latter  liga- 
tures. The  gut  is  now  opened  and  the  contents  emptied  into  a  clean 
glass  jar  for  delivery  to  the  chemist,  care  being  taken  that  they  be 
not  allowed  to  touch  anything  but  the  inner  surface  of  the  jar. 
After  washing  the  intestine  in  pure  fresh  water  and  examining  it, 
it  should  be  placed  entire  in  another  clean  jar  and  sealed. 

Cadaveric  lividities  are  very  common  in  the  intestines,  and  are 
usually  most  marked  in  the  dependent  portions.  They  are  apt  to 
occur  in  patches,  but  may  be  diffuse  and  very  extensive.  If  the 
wall  of  the  gut  be  stretched  they  are  often  seen  to  be  discontinuous, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  blood  from  the  parts  which  are  squeezed 
by  folds.  Small  patches  of  arborescent  or  diffuse  red  staining  are 
often  seen,  formed  by  the  imbibition  from  the  vessels  of  decompos- 
ing haemoglobin.  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  decomposition  the 
mucosii  may  lie  softened  and  loosened.  A  dark  purple  or  brownish 
discoloration  of  the  entire  intestinal  wall  is  frequently  seen,  either 
diffuse  or  in  patches.  Much  experience  and  careful  observation  are 
requisite  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  regarding  the  significance 
of  changes  of  color  in  the  intestines.  Caution  is  necessary  in  distin- 
guishing normal  digestive  hypersemia  from  abnormal  congestion. 
A  very  considerable  congestion  may  exist  without  disease.     In  chol- 
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era  seasons  especially,  observers  are  prone  to  call  the  most  moderate 
degree  of  congestion  abnormal. 

The  lesions  ordinarily  to  be  looked  for  are  catarrhal,  croupous, 
and  ulcerative  inflammations,  perforations,  haemorrhages,  strictures, 
tumors,  amyloid  degeneration,  swelling  and  ulceration  of  the  solitary 
follicles  and  Peyer's  patches,  and  pigmentation.  For  the  detection 
of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  mucosa  this  structure  should  be  care- 
fully washed  and  brushed  with  a  solution  of  iodine  (see  p.  32). 

Preservation. — For  the  general  purposes  of  microscopic  study  portions  of  the  gut 
should  be  gently  stretched  on  cork  (the  mucosa  side  free)  and  placed  for  a  few 
minutes  in  strong  alcohol,  and  then  transferred  to  eighty-per-cent  alcohol,  in  which 
the  hardening  is  completed.  The  transfer  to  weaker  alcohol  is  to  prevent  the  speci. 
men  from  becoming  brittle.  Formalin  solution  (2 :  100)  may  also  be  used  for  hariden- 
ing  the  mucous  membrane,  the  process  being  completed  by  alcohol. 

For'obvious  reasons  the  mucous  membrane  should  be  handled  as  little  as  possible, 
for,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  decomposition  and  softening  have  already  set  in  at 
the  time  of  the  autopsy,  and,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  the  epithelium  is 
very  easily  rubbed  off. 

In  cases  in  which  the  most  perfect  preservation  of  ^e  topographical  features,  as 
well  as  the  minute  structure  of  the  intestinal  mucosa,  is  desirable,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  inspection  of  the  fresh  tissue,  another  mode  of  procedure  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Selected  segments  of  the  gut  are,  after  removal  from  the  body,  allowed  to  re- 
main unopened  on  the  table  while  ligatures  are  tied  around  the  ends.  The  isolated 
segments,  or  the  whole  gut,  are  now  to  be  moderately  filled — not  distended — with 
strong  alcohol  by  means  of  a  syringe  with  a  needle  canula ;  or  one  end  of  the  seg- 
ment may  be  tied  and  the  alcohol  introduced  through  a  funnel  at  the  other,  which  is 
then  ligated.  The  segments  to  be  preserved  should  now  be  placed  unopened  in 
strong  alcohol.  After  twenty-four  hours  they  may  be  opened  with  scissors  or  a 
sharp  knife,  cut  into  suitable  pieces,  and  kept  permanently  in  eighty-percent  alco- 
hol. Intestinal  contents  may  be  washed  out  with  alcohol  before  filling  the  gut.  For- 
malin (2  :  100)  may  be  used  instead  of  alcohol  for  the  preliminary  hardening. 

Powers  has  found  that  an  excellent  preservation  of  a  portion  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  may  be  obtained  even  when  the  autopsy  is  postponed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  death,  by  the  injection  of  two-percent  formalin  directly  into  the 
intestine  per  anum,  shortly  after  death. 

At  the  autopsy  the  tissues  are  removed  and  the  hardenings  completed  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  Stomach  and  Duodenum. — We  now  introduce  the  entero- 
tome  into  the  duodenum  at  its  transverse  portion,  and  open  it  on  the 
convex  border.  When  the  pylorus  is  reached  the  incision  is  carried 
obliquely  over  to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach,  along  which 
it  is  extended  as  far  as  the  oesophageal  opening,  and  the  organ 
examined  in  situ  ;  or,  if  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  stomach 
is  called  for,  after  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  bile  duct  is  per- 
vious (see  below),  the  duodenum  and  stomach  may  be  removed  to- 
gether, and  the  stomach  opened  and  examined  on  the  table.  If 
poisoning  be  suspected  a  ligature  should  have  been  placed,  earlier  in 
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the  examination  (see  above),  around  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus 
and  the  duodenum.  The  stomach  and  duodenum  are  now  removed 
together  unopened.  They  are  to  be  opened  in  a  carefully  cleansed 
glass  jar,  and  after  an  inspection  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
contents  with  the  naked  eye  and  a  hand  lens^  etomach,  duodenum, 
and  contents  are  to  be  sealed  in  the  jar  for  the  chemist. 

We  now  look  for  the  orifice  of  the  bile  duct,  which  wiU  be  found 
about  the  middle  of  the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum  on  its. 
concave  border.  Pressure  on  the  gall  bladder  or  on  the  common 
duct  will  usually  cause  the  bile  to  flow  into  the  intestine  if  the  ducts, 
are  pervious.  But  a  sufficient  degree  of  stoppage  may  exist  in  the 
ducts  to  give  rise  to  marked  symptoms  of  disease  without  preventing 
the  flow  of  bile  under  these  conditions,  even  with  a  moderate  pressure. 
A  long  director  is  now  passed  into  the  gall  duct,  which  is  laid  com- 
pletely open ;  ulcerations,  cicatrices,  gall  stones,  inflammatory  le- 
sions, and  tumors  are  looked  for.  In  stricture  of  the  gall  duct  the 
mucous  membrane  above  will  often  be  found  bile-stained,  while  be- 
low it  is  colorless.  At  this  point,  should  there  be  any  special  reason 
for  doing  so,  the  portal  vein,  which  lies  close  behind  the  ductus  cho- 
ledochus,  should  be  opened  and  examined  for  periphlebitis,  phlebitis, 
and  thrombosis.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  and  sto- 
mach are  now  rinsed  off  and  examined.  Acute  inflammations  from 
caustic  poisons,  chronic  catarrhal  inflammations,  haemorrhages,  ul- 
cers, erosions,  swelling  of  the  solitary  follicles  (lymph  nodules),  and 
tumors  are  lesions  most  fre<iuently  seen.  We  sometimes  find  a  dif- 
fuse congestion  of  the  stomach  similar  to  that  produced  by  irritant 
poisons,  as  a  result  of  doses  of  croton  oil  given  just  before  death. 

Preterration. — The  same  methods  should  be  used  as  for  the  intestines  (see  aboye). 
Tumors  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  hardened  in  3[illler*s  fluid. 

The  Liver. — To  remove  the  Uver,  the  diaphragm  is  first  divided 
on  one  side  of  the  suspensory  ligament  as  far  back  as  the  spine  ;  the 
suspensory  ligament  is  then  divided  ;  then  the  right  and  left  lobes 
being  in  turn  raised,  the  lateral  ligaments  are  severed.  Then,  seizing 
the  left  lobe,  the  organ  is  dragged  obliquely  downward  into  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  the  remaining  attachments  being  dissected  away. 
The  liver  is  first  laid  on  its  superior  surface  and  the  gall  bladder  and 
its  contents  examined.  The  character  of  the  gall  is  to  be  determined^ 
and  gall  stones,  inflammatory  lesions,  and  tumors  sought  for.  To 
determine  the  actual  size  of  the  organ,  it  should  be  both  measured 
and  weighetl.  Its  size  varies  greatly  in  different  healthy  individuals, 
but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  it  measures  from  25  to  30  cm.  (IQ 
to  12  in.)  transversely,  from  15.3  to  18  cm.  (7^  to  J)  in.)anterc-po8te- 
riorly,  and  about  12  cm.  (6  in.)  at  its  thickest  part;  the  ordinary 
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bulk  is  about  229  to  252  c.c.  (90  to  100  cu.  in.) ;  its  ordinary  weight 
between  1,550  to  1,860  gm.  (50  to  60  oz.).  In  children  its  weight 
relative  to  that  of  the  body  is  greater  than  in  adults.  The  liver  is 
increased  in  size  and  weight  during  digestion  and  by  congestion 
from  any  cause. 

The  surface  of  the  liver  is  now  examined,  and  it  is  then  laid  on 
its  lower  surface  and  several  deep  incisions  made  from  the  convex 
surface  downward.  The  color  and  consistence  of  the  liver  tissue 
should  be  noticed,  also  the  distinctness  with  which  the  lobular  out- 
lines can  be  seen ;  whether  or  not  the  centres  of  the  lobules  are  con- 
gested or  their  peripheries  lighter  in  color  than  usual ;  the  presence 
of  tumors,  tubercles,  abscess,  ecchinococcus,  new  connective  tissue, 
and  pigmentation.  Suspected  amyloid  degeneration  should  be  tested 
for  by  the  iodine  solution  (p.  32). 

We  often  find  the  surface  of  the  liver  of  a  greenish  or  very  dark- 
brown  color ;  less  frequently  the  same  color  extends  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ.  This  discoloration,  which  is  entirely  post- 
mortem, is,  like  the  similar  discoloration  of  other  internal  organs, 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  gases  of  putrefaction  on  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood. 

PreservcUian. — For  the  study  of  parenchymatous  degeneration,  sections  of  the 
fresh  frozen  tissue  or  small  teased  fragments  should  be  examined  in  half- per  cent 
salt  solution.  For  general  purposes  small  pieces  should  be  hardened  !n  MQller's 
fluid  or  in  formalin  solution  (2  :  100)  or  in  alcohol.  Tumors  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  In  many  cases  of  marked  cirrhosis  the  topography  of  the  lesion  is  best 
demonstrated  by  injecting  the  organ  with  blue  gelatin  through  the  portal  vein  and 
then  hardening  in  strong  alcohol. 

The  Pancreas. — This  organ,  of  a  light  yellowish-red  color,  is 
elongated,  irregularly  prismatic  in  shape,  and  flattened  antero-pos- 
teriorly;  the  right  end,  called  the  head,  is  broader  than  the  rest 
and  lies  in  the  concavity  of  the  duodenum.  The  remainder  of  the 
organ,  the  body  and  tail,  are  usually  tapering  an<l  lie  transversely 
in  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  tail  reaching  to  the  spleen.  Its  size 
and  weight  vary  considerably  ;  its  usual  length  is  from  15.3  to  20.3 
cm.  (6  to  8  in.);  its  breadth  about  3.8  cm.  (li  in.);  its  thickness 
about  1.3  to  2.5  cm.  (i  to  1  in.);  its  weight  is  usually  from  70  to  108 
gm.  (2 J  to  3i  oz.).  The  organ  may  be  rounded  instead  of  flattened  ; 
the  head  and  tail  may  be  disproportionately  large  ;  the  tail  may  be 
unusually  long  or  may  be  divided  or  curved.  The  superior  mesen- 
teric artery  and  vein,  which  pass  behind  the  gland,  are  usually  partly 
embedded  in  it,  but  are  sometimes  completely  enclosed. 

A  longitudinal  incision  should  be  made  through  the  whole  gland, 
which  may  remain  in  situ,  and  its  substance  and  duct  should  be 
searched  for  calculi,  tumors,  malformations,  and  evidences  of  acute 
and  chronic  inflammation,  fat  necrosis,  and  amyloid  degeneration  of 
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the  blood  veesels.     The  pancreas  is  frequently  of  a  dark-red  color 
from  poet-mortem  staining. 

Preservation.— 'PoTtious  of  this  organ  should  be  hardeDed  io  strong  alcohol,  or  in 
formalin  or  sublimate  solution. 

THE  GENITO-URINARY  ORGANS. 

The  Male  Organs. — If  the  urine  is  to  be  examined  it  may  be 
drawn  off  with  a  catheter  ;  or  a  vertical  incision  may  be  made  into 
the  bladder  just  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  some  of  the  urine 
dipped  out.  The  cut  end  of  the  rectum  should  now  be  grasped  with 
the  left  hand  and  raised  up,  and  this  and  the  bladder,  prostate 
gland,  etc.,  dissected  away  from  the  pelvis,  the  knife  being  carried 
close  to  the  bone.  The  bladder  is  now  drawn  backward  and  the 
loose  tissue  close  imder  the  sjTnphysis  pubis  cut.  The  body  of  the 
penis  is  then  shoved  backward  within  the  skin  and  dissected  away 
from  behind  beneath  the  symphysis,  and  finally  cut  ofiE  just  behind 
the  glans  penis.  The  penis  and  bladder  are  now  drawn  backward 
and  upward,  and  the  pelvic  organs  removed  together.  Or,  the  penis 
may  be  removed  by  sawing  away  the  bones  above  the  pubic  arch^ 
and  then  dissecting  away  the  penis,  whose  root  is  thus  exposed. 

The  pelvic  organs  are  then  laid  on  the  table,  the  bladder  upper- 
most ;  a  long  director  is  passed  into  the  urethra,  which  is  opened  on 
its  upper  surface  through  its  entire  length,  and  the  bladder  widely 
opened.  In  the  urethra  the  presence  of  strictures,  diverticulsB, 
ulcers,  inflammatory  lesions  is  to  1x3  noticed  ;  in  the  bladder  inflam- 
matory lesiona,  hypertrophies,  congestion  and  ecch\Tnosis  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  hyperplasia  and  ulcers  of  the  lymph  nodules, 
and  tumors.  The  organs  are  now  turned  over  ;  the  rectum  opened 
and  examined  for  varicose  veins,  haemorrhages,  ulcers,  strictures, 
and  tiunors.  The  prostate  gland  is  then  cut  into  and  the  presence 
of  calculi,  inflammatory  lesions,  hypertrophies,  and  tumors  sought 
for.  Lastly,  the  vesiculce  seminales  are  examined,  in  which,  though 
rarely,  wo  may  find  evidences  of  tubercular  inflammation  and  dila- 
tation. 

The  Testicles  may  ba  removed,  when  necessary,  without  cut- 
ting the  scrotum,  by  enlarging  the  inguinal  canals  from  within  and 
crowding  the  glands  through  them  and  cutting  them  oflf.  The 
average  weight  of  the  adult  testicle  with  its  epididymis  is,  accord- 
ing to  Krause,  from  15  to  24.5  gm.  (about  }  oz.).  Inflammatory 
lesions,  tuberculosis,  abscesses,  and  tumors  are  the  most  frequent 
lesions. 

Preserration. — The  urethral  canal  and  bladder  may  l>o  pinned  open  and  hardened 
in  strong  alcohol,  or  in  fonnalln  solution,  or  in  MttUer's  fluid.  The  prostate,  vesic- 
ulie  seminales,  testicles,  and  tumors  may  be  hardeued  in  the  same  fluids. 
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The  Female  Organs. — The  position  and  general  condition  of  the 
pelvic  organs  should  first  be  determined  by  inspection.  Abnor- 
mal adhesions  of  the  ovaries,  broad  ligaments,  Fallopian  tubes,  and 
uterus ;  malpositions  of  the  uterus  ;  subserous  tumors  of  the  uterus, 
and  ovarian  tumors,  are  frequently  observed.  Haemorrhage  into 
the  posterior  cul-de-sac  is  sometimes  found.  The  urine  should  be 
collected,  if  necessary,  as  above  directed ;  the  organs  should  be  dis- 
sected away  laterally,  as  in  the  male,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure 
the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes.  The  bladder  is  then  drawn  strongly 
backward  and  upward,  and  dissected  away  from  the  symphysis  and 
the  pubic  arch,  and,  the  point  of  the  knife  being  carried  forward 
and  downward,  the  vagina  is  cut  off  in  its  lower  third,  the  rectmn 
severed  just  above  the  anus,  the  remaining  attachments  cut,  and 
the  pelvic  organs  taken  out  together.  If  it  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  external  generative  organs,  after  freeing  the  lateral  surfaces  of 
the  internal  organs  and  the  bladder,  the  legs  are  widely  separated 
and  the  vulva  and  anus  circumscribed  by  a  deep  incision.  The 
tissues  close  beneath  the  pubic  arch  are  now  dissected  away  from 
below  and  the  vulva  thrust  back  beneath  the  symphysis ;  it  is  now 
seized  above  the  bone,  and  together  with  the  anus  dissected  away 
and  removed  with  the  other  organs. 

The  Bladder  is  first  opened  and  examined.  The  vulva  may  now 
be  examined  for  hypertrophies,  inflanmiatory  lesions,  ulcers,  cica- 
trices,  cysts,  and  tumors.  The  vagina  is  opened  along  the  anterior 
surface  ;  its  more  common  lesions  are  inflammations,  fistulsB,  ulcers, 
tumors,  and  rarely  cysts. 

The  Uterus. — Before  opening  this  organ  its  size  and  shape 
should  be  determined.  The  adult  virgin  uterus  is  a  pear-shaped 
body,  flattened  antero-posteriorly  ;  the  upper  portion,  or  body,  is 
directed  upward  and  forward,  whilst  the  lower  portion,  the  cervix,  is 
directed  downward  and  backward.  It  is  covered  anteriorly  by  peri- 
toneum to  a  point  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  os  internum  ;  pos- 
teriorly, to  a  point  a  little  below  the  level  of  its  junction  with  the 
vagina.  The  peritoneal  investment  separates  from  the  organ  at  the 
sides  to  form  the  broad  ligaments.  The  uterus  is  held  in  position 
by  the  broad  and  round  ligaments  and  by  its  attachments  to  the 
bladder  and  rectum  and  vagina.  The  upper  end,  the  fundus,  does 
not  extend  above  the  level  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Its  average 
length  is  about  7.6  cm.  (3  in.) ;  its  breadth  about  5.1  cm.  (2  in.)  ;  its 
thickness  about  2.5  cm.  (1  in.) ;  its  average  weight  is  about  31  to  46 
gm.  (1  to  li  oz.).  During  menstruation  the  uterus  is  slightly 
enlarged  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  becomes  thicker, 
softer,  and  its  vessels  engorged  with  blood  ;  while  its  inner  surface  is 
more  or  less  thickly  covered  with  blood  and  cell  detritus.     A  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  complicated  changes  in  the  uterus  which  pregnancy  entails 
may  be  foimd  in  the  works  on  obstetrics.  After  pr^nancy  the 
uterus  does  not  return  to  its  original  size,  but  remains  somewhat 
larger ;  the  os  is  wider  and  frequently  fissured. 

We  not  infrequently  find  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  cervix  small  transparent,  spheroidal  structiires,  called 
ovula  Nabothi ;  these  are  small  retention  cysts  caused  by  the  closure 
of  the  orifices  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  part.  The  more  common 
lesions  observed  in  the  uterus  are  malpositions,  malformations, 
lacerations,  ulcerations  of  the  cervix,  acute  and  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  or  muscularis,  or  both,  thrombosis  and 
inflammation  of  the  veins,  and  tumors. 

In  the  infant  the  uterus  is  small,  the  body  flattened,  the  cervix 
disproportionately  large.  During  childhood  the  organ  increases  in 
size,  but  the  body  remains  small  in  proportion  to  the  cervix.  At 
puberty  the  shape  changes  and  the  body  becomes  larger. 

The  Ovaries  are  flattened,  ovoidal  bodies,  situated  one  on  each 
side  and  lying  nearly  horizontally  at  the  back  of  the  broad  ligament 
of  the  uterus.  Tlieir  siza  is  variable  and  they  are  usually  largest  in 
the  virgin  state.  Their  average  weight  is  from  3.9  to  G.5  gm.  (3  to 
5  3).  They  measure  about  3.8  cm.  (Ij  in.)  in  length,  1.9  cm. 
{i  in.)  in  breadth,  and  nearly  1.3  cm.  (^  in.)  in  thickness.  The  sides 
of  the  ovary  and  its  posterior  border  are  free  ;  it  is  attached  along 
the  anterior  border  ;  to  its  end  is  attached  the  ovarian  ligament ;  to 
its  outer  extremity  one  of  the  fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  The 
ovary  is  covereil  on  its  f rea  surface  by  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  its 
surface  is  less  glistening  than  the  general  peritoneum.  The  surface 
of  the  ovary  is  smooth  in  the  young,  but  becomes  rougher  and 
depressed  in  spots  as  the  process  of  ovulation  goes  on.  In  adult 
females  we  usually  find  corpora  lutea  in  their  various  stages.  We 
should  seek  for  eWdences  of  acute  and  chronic  inflammations,  for 
tumors  and  cysts. 

The  Fallopian  Tubes,  l>4ng  in  the  upper  margin  of  the  broad 
ligaments,  are  from  7. G  to  10  cm.  (3  to  4  in.)  in  length.  The  length 
often  differs  considerably  on  the  two  sides.  They  commence  at  the 
upper  angles  of  the  uterus  as  small  perforated  cords,  which  become 
larger  further  outward  and  bend  backward  and  downward  toward 
the  ovary.  They  terminate  in  an  expanded  fimbriated  extremity 
about  2.5  cm.  (1  in.)  beyond  the  ovary.  They  are  covered  by  peri- 
toneum, and  the  mucous  membrane  lining  them,  continuous  with  that 
of  the  uterus,  is  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds.  Malpositions  by 
adhesions,  closure,  inflammations,  and  c^'sts  are  the  more  common 
lesions.  The  possibility  of  tubal  pregnancy  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 
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Preservation. — All  of  these  orgaus  and  tbeir  tumors  way  be  hardened  in  MQller's 
fluid,  or  in  formalin  solution,  or  in  strong  alcohol.  The  vagina  should  be  stretched 
flat  on  cork  and  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  laid  wide  open.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  touch  either  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  or  the  external  surfaces  of  the 
ovaries,  since  in  both  the  epithelium  is  very  easily  rubbed  off. 

It  is  better,  after  opening  them  by  a  transverse  incision,  to  suspend  the  ovaries 
by  ft  thread  in  a  jar  of  the  preservative  fluid  than  to  let  them  lie  on  the  bottom, 
since  the  epithelium  is  thus  less  liable  to  be  rubbed  off.  Larffer  cysts  of  the  ovary 
-for  exhibition  purposes  should  be  distended  with  preservative  fluid  (see  p.  64). 

AUTOPSIES  IN  MEDICO-LEGAL  CASES. 

While  every  autopsy  should  be  made  as  carefully  and  completely 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  it  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that 
in  examinations  which  may  have  medico-legal  bearings  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  examine  thoroughly  both  macroscopically  and 
microscopically  every  part  of  the  body  from  which  light  may  be 
derived  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  for  in  medico-legal  cases  it  is  not 
infrequently  as  important  to  be  able  by  a  complete  examination  to 
declare  the  absence  of  lesions  which  could  cause  death  as  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  those  upon  which  the  opinion  as  to  the  actual 
cause  of  death  in  a  particular  case  rests.  Bearing  this  ip  mind,  the 
technique  of  autopsy  making  is  essentially  the  same  whatever  the 
•ends  which  the  facts  elicited  may  be  destined  to  serve. 

AUTOPSIES  IN  CASES  OF  SUSPECTED  POISONING. 

It  is  always  best,  in  cases  of  suspected  poisoning,  to  preserve  for 
the  chemist  not  only  the  stomach  and  intestine,  but  the  entire  liver 
and  brain ;  or,  if  portions  of  these  only  can  be  saved,  these  portions 
should  be  carefully  weighed,  as  well  as  the  entire  organs,  and  the 
relative  amount  of  tissue  reserved  carefully  noted  at  the  time.  It  is 
even  well,  particularly  in  cases  in  which  the  administration  of  the 
readily  diffusible  poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  strychnia,  etc.,  is  sus- 
pected, to  preserve  the  whole  of  all  the  internal  organs,  together  with 
a  large  piece  of  muscle  and  bone;  since  with  large  quantities  of 
tissue  the  results  of  the  chemical  analysis  depend  less  upon  calcula- 
tions, and  are  hence  more  comprehensible  to  the  average  jury.  In 
all  such  cases  jars  should,  if  possible,  be  procured  which  have  never 
been  used  before,  and  these  should  be  carefullv  washed  and  rinsed 
with  distilled  water.  They  should  have  glass  stoppers  and  be  sealed 
at  once  and  carefully  labelled  before  leaving  the  hands  of  the  operator. 
If  they  can  be  delivered  to  the  chemist  without  much  delay, 
no  preservative  fluid  should  be  added.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  for 
a  considerable  time,  pending  the  action  of  a  coroner's  jury  or  for 
some  other  reason,  a  small  quantity  of  pure  strong  alcoliol  may  be 
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poured  over  them.  In  this  case  the  operator  should  be  particular  to 
preserve  a  quantity,  at  least  half  a  pint,  of  the  specimen  of  alcohol 
used,  in  a  clean,  sealed,  and  labelled  bottle,  so  that  this  may  be  tested 
by  the  chemist  and  be  proven  to  be  free  from  the  poison.  It  is  better 
in  all  cases,  however,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  use  of  alcohol.  In  all 
autopsies  which  may  have  medico-legal  importance  full  notes  should 
be  taken  by  an  assistant  as  the  operation  proceeds,  carefully  read 
over  immediately  afterward,  and  dated  and  kept  by  the  operator  for 
future  reference.  The  labelling  and  disposition  of  the  jars  should  be 
recorded  in  the  notes.  The  specimens  should  not  for  a  moment  be 
out  of  the  sight  of  the  operator  until  they  are  placed  under  lock  and 
key  and  seal,  or  are  delivered  to  some  authorized  person,  so  that  there 
may  be  no  question  of  their  identity  should  the  case  come  into  court* 

EXAMINATION   OF  THE   BODIES   OF  NEW-BORN ' 

CHILDREN. 

In  examining  the  bodies  of  new-bom  children  we  may  have  to 
determine,  besides  the  ordinary  lesions  of  disease,  the  age  of  the 
child,  whether  it  was  bom  alive,  how  long  it  has  been  dead,  what 
was  the  cause  of  death. 

GENERAL  INSPECTION. 

The  Size  and  Age. — Ciispar*  gives  the  following  description  of 
the  fcetus  during  the  difiEerent  montlis  of  intra-uterine  life : 

At  the  fourth  week  the  embryo  is  8  to  13  mm.  (yV  to  ^(^  in.)  long. 
The  cleft  of  the  mouth  and  two  points  indicating  the  eyes  can  be 
recognized  in  the  head.  The  extremities  are  represented  by  little 
wart-like  projections.  The  heart  can  be  distinguished  ;  the  liver  is- 
disproportionately  large.  The  umbilical  vessels  are  not  yet  formed. 
The  entire  ovum  lias  about  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

At  the  eighth  week  the  embryo  is  2.3  to  4  cm.  (^^  to  l-f(^  in.)  long. 
The  head  forms  more  than  a  third  of  the  entire  Ixxiy  ;  the  mouth  ia 
very  large ;  the  nose  and  lips  can  be  distinguished,  but  not  the  ex- 
ternal ear.  The  hand  is  longer  than  the  forearm ;  the  fingers  are 
formed,  but  joined  together ;  the  toes  look  like  little  buds ;  the  soles 
of  the  feet  are  turned  inward.  The  position  of  the  anus  is  indicated 
by  a  point.  The  abdomen  is  closed.  All  the  viscera  can  be  recog- 
nized. Centres  of  ossification  are  formed  in  the  apophysis  of  the  first 
cervical  vertebni,  the  humerus,  radius,  scapula,  ribs,  and  cranial 
bones.     There  are  rudimentary  external  genitals,  but  the  sex  can 

*  Cfatpar,  "  Handbook  of  Forensic  Medicine.*'    Revised  Qerman  Edition  by  Liman^ 
or  Sydenham  Society  Translation. 
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hardly  be  distinguished.     The  ovum  has  about  the  size  of  a  hen's 

©gg- 

At  the  twelfth  week  the  placenta  is  formed.     The  embryo  is  5  to 

6.5  cm.  (2  to  2i  in.)  long  and  weighs  about  31  gm.  The  head  is 
separated  from  the  thorax  by  a  distinct  neck.  The  eyes  and  mouth 
are  closed.  The  nails  can  be  perceived  on  the  fingers.  The  sex  can 
be  recognized.  The  umbilical  cord  is  inserted  near  the  pubes  ;  the 
muscles  begin  to  be  recognizable.  The  thymus  and  suprarenal  cap- 
sules are  formed.  The  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla,  and  the  cav- 
ities of  the  heart  can  be  recognized.  The  humerus  is  1.7  mm.  long ; 
the  radius  5.5  mm.;  the  ulna  6.6  mm.;  the  femur  and  tibia  4.4  to 
0.6  mm. ;  the  fibula  5.5  mm.     The  ovum  is  as  large  as  a  goose's  egg. 

At  the  sixteenth  week  the  embryo  is  13  to  15  cm.  (5  to  6  in.)  long 
and  weighs  77  to  93  gm.  (2^  to  3  oz).  The  sldn  is  of  a  rose  red  color 
and  has  considerable  consistence.  The  formation  of  fat  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  has  begun.  The  scrotum  and  labia  are  formed. 
The  face  begins  to  assume  its  characteristic  appearance.  There  is 
whitish  meconium  in  the  duodenum.  The  liver  is  not  so  dispropor- 
tionately large,  and  the  gall  bladder  is  formed  ;  the  anus  is  open. 
The  length  of  the  humerus,  radius,  and  ulna  is  1.7  cm.  ;  the  femur 
and  tibia  8.8  to  11  cm.  The  calcaneus  begins  to  ossify  at  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  month.' 

At  the  twentieth  week  the  embryo  is  26  to  28  cm.  (10  to  11  in.) 
long ;  it  weighs  from  225  to  320  gm.  {7-h  ^  1^  ^z.).  The  nails  are 
quite  perceptible.  There  is  a  thin  down  on  the  head.  The  head 
is  still  disproportionately  large,  occupying  about  one-fourth  of  the 
body.  There  is  as  yet  none  of  the  vernix  caseosa.  The  secretion  of 
bile  has  commenced  and  stains  the  meconium.  The  insertion  of  the 
umbilical  cord  is  still  further  ofiE  from  the  pubes.  The  liver,  heart,  and 
kidneys  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  other  organs.  The  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain  cannot  be  recognized.  Tlie  humerus  is  2.8  to  3 
cm.  long;  the  radius  2.6  cm.;  the  ulna  2.8  cm.;  the  femur,  tibia, 
and  fibula,  each  2.6  cm.  The  astragalus  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
sternum  begin  to  ossify. 

From  this  time  on  the  length  of  the  foetus  forms  an  approxi- 
mately accurate  basis  for  the  estimation  of  its  age.  From  this  pe- 
riod till  its  maturity  the  length  of  the  foetus,,  determined  in 
centimetres^  corresponds  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  number  of 
months  of  its  age.  From  this  time  on  the  weight  exhibits  marked 
individual  differences,  and  is  therefore  a  less  reliable  criterion  of  its 
age  than  is  the  length. 

At  the  twenty-fourth  week  the  embryo  is  31  to  34  cm.  (12  to  13 
in.)  long  and  weighs  750  to  875  gm.  (24  to  28  oz.).  The  lanugo  and 
vernix  caseosa  are  formed.     The  skin  is  of  a  dusky  cinnabar-red 
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color.  The  meconium  is  darker.  The  scrotum  is  empty,  small,  and 
red  ;  the  labia  majora  are  prominent  and  held  apart  by  the  project- 
ing chtoris.  The  pupillary  membrane  is  present  and  readily  recog- 
nizee!. The  length  of  the  humerus  and  radius  is  3.5  cm.  ;  of  the  ulna, 
femur,  tibia,  and  fibula,  each  3.7  cm. 

At  the  twenty-eighth  week  the  embryo  is  36.4  to  39  cm.  (14i  to  15i 
in.)  long  and  weighs  1,500  to  1,750  gm.  (48  to  57  oz.).  The  hair  is 
more  abundant  and  longer.  The  great  fontanelle  measures  about  4 
cm.  (l-Jin.)  in  diameter,  and  all  of  the  fontanellea  are  readily  per- 
ceived. The  skin  is  of  a  dirty-reddish  color  and  abundantly  beset 
with  the  lanugo  and  vemix  caseosa.  The  large  intestine  contains 
much  meconium.  The  humerus  is  4.5  to  5  cm.  long;  the  radius  3.7 
cm.;  the  ulna  4  cm.;  the  femur,  tibia,  and  fibula,  each  4.2  to  4.6 
cm. 

At  the  thirty-second  week  the  embryo  is  39  to  41.5  cm.  (15J  to 
16i  in.)  long  and  weighs  1,500  to  2,500  gm.  (48  to  81  oz.).  The  skin 
is  lighter  in  color  ;  the  pupillary  membrane  has  disappeared.  The 
testicles  are  in  the  scrotum  or  the  inguinal  canal ;  the  labia  are  still 
widely  apart  and  the  clitoris  prominent.  The  nails  reach  nearly  to 
the  ends  of  the  fingers.  The  humerus  is  5  to  5.2  cm.  long;  the  ra- 
dius 4  to  4.2  cm. ;  the  ulna  4.8  to  5  cm. ;  the  femur  5.2  cm. ;  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  each  4.8  to  5  cm.  The  last  sacral  vertebra  begins  to  os- 
sify. 

At  the  thirty-sixth  week  the  embryo  is  44.2  to  46  cm.  (17.4  to  18 
in.)  long  and  weighs  about  3,0<X)  gm.  (97  oz.).  The  scrotum  begins 
to  become  wrinkled  and  the  labia  to  close.  The  hair  becomes  more 
abundant,  while  the  lanugo  begins  to  diminish  in  amount. 

At  the  fortieth  week  the  foetus  is  fully  developed  and  the  term 
of  its  intra-uterine  life  accomplished. 

The  fresh  corpse  of  a  new-born  child  at  term  no  longer  resembles 
that  of  the  immature  foetus.  The  skin  is  firm  and  pale,  like  that  of 
an  adult.  The  lanugo  has  disiipi^earod  except  on  the  shoulders.  In 
the  majority  of  Ciises  the  hair  on  the  hcvid  is  1.5  to  2  cm.  (|  to  J  in.) 
long.  The  great  fontanelle  is,  in  the  average,  2  to  3  cm.  {^\  to  1^ 
in.)  long.  As  deti»rmined  by  an  analysis  of  661  cases,  the  average 
length  is  50  cm.  (20  in.),  the  weight  3,256  gm.  (105  oz.).  The  nails 
are  hard  and  re^if^h  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  but  not  to  those  of  the 
toes.  The  cartilages  of  the  ears  and  nost^  are  hard.  The  labia  are 
more  nearly  closed.  An  ossification  centre  in  the  lower  epiphysis  of 
the  femur  should  be  sought  for,  as  its  presence  is  one  of  the  most 
reliable  signs  of  the  maturity  of  the  foetus.  If  it  is  absent  the  foetus 
is,  as  a  rule,  not  more  than  thirty-seven  weeks  old  ;  but  in  rare  cases 
it  may  be  absent  at  term.  A  centre  of  ossification  1mm.  (.039  in.) 
in  diameter  indicates  an  age  of  37  to  38  weeks,  if  the  child  was  bom 
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dead  or  died  soon  after  birth .  Rarely  it  is  no  larger  than  this  at 
term.  A  diameter,  at  birth,  of  1.5  to  9  mm.  (.058  to  .351  in.)  indi- 
cates an  age  of  40  weeks.  A  diameter  of  less  than  9  jnia,  (.351  in.) 
indicates,  as  a  rule,  that  the  child  has  lived  some  time  after  its  birth; 
a  less  diameter  than  7  mm.  (.273  in.),  however,  does  not  prove  the 
contrary. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  birth  of  the  child  the  skin  is  firmer 
and  paler.  The  umbilical  cord  is  somewhat  shrivelled,  although  still 
soft  and  bluish  in  color.  From  the  second  to  the  third  day  the  skin 
has  a  yellowish  tinge  and  the  cuticle  sometimes  appears  cracked. 
The  umbilical  cord  is  brown  and  dry.  From  the  third  to  the  fourth 
day  the  skin  is  yellower,  and  the  cuticle  is  apt  to  separate  from  the 
skin.  The  umbilical  cord  is  of  a  brownish-red  color,  flattened,  semi- 
transparent,  and  twisted.  The  skin  around  its  insertion  is  red  and 
congested. 

The  head  should  be  examined  for  the  marks  of  injuries.  Very 
commonly  some  portion  of  the  scalp  will  be  found  swollen  and  mfil- 
trated  with  blood  and  serum.  This  may  be  the  caput  succedaneum 
formed  during  delivery.  The  mouth  and  nose  should  be  examined 
for  the  presence  of  any  foreign  bodies  which  might  have  caused  suf- 
focation. 

The  neck  should  be  examined  for  marks  of  strangulation.  The« 
umbilical  cord  may  be  twisted  around  the  child's  neck  and  strangle, 
it.  The  mark  left  by  the  cord  is  usually  continuous,  broad,  not  ex- 
coriated, sometimes  accompanied  by  ecchymoses  in  the  skin. 

The  entire  body  should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  vemix 
caseosa,  blood,  marks  of  injury,  and  the  existence  of  putrefaction. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  putrefaction  is  apt  to  commence  ear- 
lier in  the  bodies  of  young  children  than  in  those  of  adults. 

The  umbilical  cord  may  be  cut  or  torn.  It  usually  separates  by 
the  fifth  day,  sometimes  not  until  the  tenth.  If  the  umbilicus  is  cica- 
trized and  healed  the  child  has  probably  lived  for  three  weeks.  A 
zone  of  redness  around  the  insertion  of  the  cord  may  exist  previous 
to  birth.  Redness  and  swelling  (which  may  disappear  after  death) 
with  suppuration  can  only  be  found  in  a  child  which  has  lived  for 
several  days.  The  drying  and  mummification  of  the  cord  may  tako 
place  as  well  in  dead  as  in  living  children.  It  is  possible  for  a  child 
to  die  by  haemorrhage  from  a  cut  or  torn  cord,  either  before  or  after 
it  has  breathed. 

The  extremities  may  exhibit  fracture  of  the  bones.  These  may 
occur  during  intra-uterine  life,  from  injuries  to  the  woman  or  from 
unknown  causes ;  or  may  be  produced  by  violence  in  delivery,  or  by 
injuries  after  birth. 
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they  a/e  oi:  a  IJght-red  or  pink  color,  and  crepitate  on  pressure.     It 
spiration  has  been  incompletely  performed  we  find  various  intermedi- 
ate conditions  between  the  f  cetal  and  inflated  states. 

If  any  doubt  exists  as  to  respiration  having  taken  place,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  employ  the  hydrostatic  test.  This  is  done  by  placing  the 
lungs,  first  together,  then  separately,  and  afterward  cut  into  small 
pieces,  in  water.  It  is  conamonly  said  that  if  they  sink  the  child  haa 
not  breathed ;  if  they  float  it  has.  This  test  is  not,  however,  a  certain 
one.     Taylor  says  regarding  it : 

1.  That  the  hydrostatic  test  can  only  show  whether  a  child  has  or 
has  not  breathed,  not  whether  it  was  bom  alive  or  dead. 

2.  That  the  lungs  of  children  who  have  lived  after  birth  may  sink 
in  water,  owing  to  their  not  having  received  air  or  to  their  being  in 
a  diseased  condition. 

3.  That  a  child  may  live  for  some  time  with  the  lungs  only  partly 
inflated. 

4.  That  a  child  may  live  for  twenty-four  hours  when  i\o  part  of  its 
lungs  has  been  penetrated  by  air. 

5.  The  sinking  of  the  lungs  is  no  proof  tliat  a  child  has  been  bom 
dead. 

6.  That  the  lungs  of  children  which  have  not  breathed  and  have 
been  bom  dead,  may  float  in  water  from  putrefaction  or  artificial  in- 
flation. 

The  lesions  of  inflanmiation,  and  vesicular  and  subpleural  emphy- 
sema, may  be  found  in  the  lungs  of  hew-bom  children. 

The  pharynx  should  be  opened  and  examined  for  foreign  bodies. 

Th3  larynx  and  trachea  should  ba  examined  for  the  lesions  of  in- 
flammation and  for  injuries  to  the  cartilages. 

The  thyroid  gland  weighs  about  12  gm.  (3  3  ).  It  may  be  so 
enlarged  as  to  interfere  with  respiration. 

The  Abdomen, — The  kidneys  are  lobulated  and  proportionately 
larger  than  in  the  adult.  There  may  be  eochymoses  on  their  surface ; 
inflanmmtion  ;  deposits  of  uric  acid  and  urates  in  the  tubules  of  the 
pyramids ;  cystic  dilatation  of  the  tubules,  sometimes  reaching  an 
enormous  size.  There  may  be  absence  or  retarded  development  of 
one  kidney.  Malformations  and  malpositions  of  the  kidneys  are  of 
frequent  occurrence. 

The  suprarenal  capsules  are  large.  They  may  be  dilated  into 
large  cysts  filled  with  blood. 

The  spleen  is  large  and  firm.  It  may  be  abnormally  enlarged, 
and  its  surface  is  sometimes  covered  with  fresh  inflammatory  exuda- 
tions. 

The  intestines.  In  the  small  intestines  inflammation  and  swell- 
ing and  pigmentation  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  f olhcles  (lymph 
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nodules)  are  sometimes  found.  The  large  intestine  usually  contains 
meconium^  but  this  may  be  evacuated  before  or  during  birth.  The 
sigmoid  flexure  is  not  as  marked  as  in  the  adult. 

The  formation  of  gas  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  does  not  usually 
take  place  until  respiration  is  established.  If  decomposition  has  com- 
menced, however^  gas  may  be  formed  as  a  part  of  the  process. 

The  liver  is  of  a  dark-red  color,  is  large,  and  contains  much  blood. 
Its  size  diminishes  after  respiration  is  established.  The  size  is  so  vari- 
able, before  and  after  respiration,  that  it  gives  little  information  as  to 
the  age  of  the  child.  Large  extravasations  of  blood  are  sometimes 
found  beneath  the  capsule  of  the  liver  without  known  cause.  A 
variety  of  pathological  conditions,  fatty  and  waxy  degeneration, 
gummy  tiunors,  etc.,  may  be  foimd. 

The  bladder  may  be  full  or  empty,  both  in  still-bom  children  and 
in  those  which  have  breathed.  Dilatation  and  hypertrophy  may  exist 
during  intra-uterine  life. 

Generative  Organs. — The  external  generative  organs  in  both 
males  and  females  are  more  prominent  than  in  adiilts.  The  ovaries 
are  high  up  in  the  pelvis  and  large  ;  the  cervix  uteri  is  long ;  the  body 
small  BXkd  lax,  resting  forward  against  the  bladder.  Phimosis  in  the 
male  is  the  normal  condition.  Malpositions  and  retarded  develop- 
ment of  the  testicles  should  be  noticed.  It  should  be  observed 
whether  the  anus  is  perforate. 

The  Bones,  in  suspected  cases,  should  be  examined  for  the 
lesions  of  inflammation,  rickets,  and  syphilis. 

Pretervation. — The  various  festal  tissues  may  be  preserved  by  the  same  methods 
as  are  employed  for  those  of  the  adult ;  but  as  they  are  very  delicate  they  should  be 
handled  with  great  care  and  the  preservative  fluids  changed  with  sufficient  frequency. 
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GENERAL      METHODS      OF      PRESERTINi 
PATHOLOGICAL   SPECIMENS  AND   PRE- 
PARING   THEM    FOR    STUDY. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  section  to  give  a  complete  account  of 
the  technical  procedures  required  in  the  study  of  patbolc^cal  speci- 
mens, since  the  methods  are  for  the  most  part  identical  with  those 
employed  in  the  study  of  normal  tissues,  with  which  the  student  or 
practitioner  is  presumably  familiar  before  prosecuting  pathological 
studies.  We  wish  simply  to  give  a  few  brief  hints  as  to  the  general 
methods  which  we  have  found  most  useful.  Additional  details  will 
be  found  in  parts  of  the  book  dealing  with  special  tissues  and  organs. 

The  Study  of  Fresh  Tissues. — Although  for  the  most  part  the 
conditions  for  the  minute  study  of  tissues  are  more  favorable  after 
they  have  been  fixed  and  hardened  by  a  suitable  chemical  agent,  it 
is  yet  in  many  caj^es  very  important  to  examine  them  in  the  fresh 
state.  For  this  purpose  they  may  be  teased  apart  in  a  one-half- 
per-cent  solution  of  sodium  chlorid  and  mounted  and  studied  in  the 
same. 

If  the  material  to  be  studied  be  fluid  or  semi-fluid,  such  as  exu- 
dates from  mucous  membranes,  pus,  etc.,  and  requires  dilution  for 
the  separation  of  its  structural  elements,  a  one-half  of  one-per-cent 
aquecjus  solution  of  sodium  chlorid  may  be  used,  and  in  this  the 
specimens  may  l>e  covered  and  studied.  Solid  tissues  may  be  teased 
a{)art  and  studied  in  the  same  solution. 

When  structural  elements  are  mingled  with  a  large  quantity  of 
fluid  they  may  be  gathered  for  study  by  sedimentation,  or,  better,  as 
a  rule,  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of  centrifugal 
machines  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

Much  structural  detail  may  be  revealed  in  fresh  tissue  elements 
by  allowing  a  drop  of  Camoy's  fluid  to  run  under  the  cover  glass 
and  mingle  with  the  salt  solution,  the  flow  being  directed  by  a  bit  of 
Alter  paper  put  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cover  glass  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  that  on  which  the  coloring  fluid  is  added.  Camoy's  fluid  is 
made  by  adding  to  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  methyl  green  one 
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per  cent  of  acetic  acid  and  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  osmic  acid. 
Specimens  prepared  in  salt  solution  cannot  usually  be  preserved,  but 
those  mounted  in  Camoy's  fluid  may  be  kept  for  a  time  by  replacing 
the  latter  with  equal  parts  of  glycerin  and  one-half-per-cent.  salt 
solution. 

When  an  immediate  result  of  an  examination  of  a  solid  tissue  is 
required,  satisfactory  results  may  be  obtained  by  a  combination  of 
the  freezing  method  for  fresh  tissues  with  the  use  of  formalin  as  a 
fixative  as  suggested  by  Cullen.'  Any  form  of  freezing  microtome 
and  either  ether  or  liquid  carbonic  acid  may  be  used. 

CuUen's  procedure  is  as  follows:  The  frozen  sections  are  put  in 
a  five-per-cent.  watery  solution  of  formalin  (see  p.  54)  for  from 
three  to  five  minutes;  in  fifty-per-cent  alcohol  for  three  minutes;  in 
absolute  alcohol  for  one  minute.  They  are  now  washed  in  water, 
stained  with  hematoxylin,  decolorized  in  acid  alcohol  (one-per- 
cent hydrochloric  acid),  rinsed  in  water,  contrast  stained  and  de- 
hydrated with  eosin  alcohol,  cleared  with  creosote  or  oil  of  cloves, 
and  mounted  in  balsam. 

For  very  delicate  tissues,  and  especially  when  the  preservation  of 
the  blood  is  desirable,  Cullen  recommends  the  placing  of  small  pieces 
of  the  fresh  tissues  in  ten-per-cent  formalin  for  two  or  three  hours; 
then  making  frozen  sections,  staining,  and  mounting  as  before. 

The  disintegration  of  the  sections  after  they  thaw,  and  especially 
the  considerable  shrinkage  which  they  undergo  on  treatment  with 
alcohol,  may  both  be  largely  obviated  by  spreading  the  sections  as 
they  thaw  on  an  albiunin  fixative  film  upon  a  cover  glass  or  slide  as 
described  for  paralBSn  sections,  page  59,  and  conducting  the  harden- 
ing and  staining  manipulations  with  the  specimen  in  position  upon 
the  glass. 

In  case  the  freezing  apparatus  is  not  at  hand,  satisfactory  sections 
for  early  diagnosis  may  be  obtained  within  twenty-four  hours  by  the 
following  procedure,  suggested  by  Hodenpyl. 

Portions  of  tissue  not  more  than  1  c.c.  square  and  0.3  c.c.  thick 
are  placed  for  two  hours  in  eighty-per-cent  alcohol ;  then  for  from  one 
to  two  hours  in  ninety-five-per-cent  alcohol ;  one-half  hour  in  alcohol 
and  ether  equal  parts ;  and  then  for  from  four  to  eight  hours  in  moder- 
ately thin  celloidin.  The  bit  of  tissue  is  now  mounted  upon  a  block 
in  the  usual  way  in  celloidin,  allowing  the  latter  to  become  quite  firm 
by  drying  it  in  the  air,  before  it  is  placed  in  eighty-per-cent  alcohol. 
After  about  one-half  hour  in  alcohol,  the  sections  may  be  cut  with 
the  microtome  and  are  stained  and  mounted  in  the  usual  way. 

Decalcifying, — Bones  which  are  the  seat  of  lesions  and  calcified 

>  OuUen,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin.  April.  1895. 
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tissues  in  which  hard  and  soft  parts  are  associated  must  be  freed 
from  lime  salts  before  thin  sections  can  be  made  from  them. 

Tissues  which  are  to  be  decalcified  should  be  in  small  pieces  and 
first  well  hardened  in  alcohol  or  Muller's  fluid. 

A  variety  of  agents  may  be  used  for  the  removal  of  the  lime* 
But  the. following  methods  will  suffice  for  almost  all  purposes: 

It  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  picric  acid.  The  bone  or  other  tissues  should  be  cut  into 
small  pieces,  not  larger  than  a  cubic  centimetre,  and  suspended  by  a 
thread  in  a  large  quantity  of  the  fluid,  which  should  have  an  excess 
of  picric  acid  crystals  at  the  bottom,  and  should  be  frequently  shaken* 
Considerable  time  is  required  for  decalcification  by  this  method. 

A  method  of  rapid  decalcification  which  gives  excellent,  and  per- 
haps the  best,  results  is  by  the  combination  with  nitric  acid  of 
phloroglucin^  the  latter  agent  preventing  the  swelling  of  the  tissue 
elements.  One  gramme  of  phloroglucin  is  dissolved  with  gentle  beat 
in  5  c.c.  of  nitric  acid.  Thi^  solution,  when  eiffervescence  has 
ceased,  is  of  a  ruby-red  color.  To  this  are  added  70  c.c.  of  strong 
alcohol  and  30  c.c.  of  water.  Small  pieces  of  bone  or  other  tissue 
are  suspended  by  thread  in  relatively  large  quantities  of  this  fluid. 
In  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
piece  of  bone,  the  decalcification  is  usually  complete,  as  may  bo 
ascertained  by  passing  a  needle  through  it.  Now  wash  the  specimens 
thoroughly  in  running  water  until  no  acid  reaction  is  given  by  litmus 
paper;  put  for  twenty-four  hours  in  eighty-per-cent  alcohol,  and  then 
in  strong  alcohol.  Bone  decalcified  in  this  way  is  apt  to  stain  much 
better  with  haematoxylin  and  eosin  than  after  the  use  of  other  decal- 
cifying agents.  In  all  cases  the  decalcifying  fluid  should  be  abundant^ 
exceeding  the  tissues  in  bulk  at  least  twenty  times. 

Hardening  and  Preservation. — Alcohol  is  the  most  commonly 
employed  tissue-hardening  agent  for  routine  purposes.  It  is  used  in 
the  strength  of  from  eighty  to  ninety-five  per  cent  at  first,  the  pieces  of 
tissue  to  be  hardened  not  being  larger  than  2  or  3  c.c.  There  should 
be  in  bulk  at  least  ten  times  as  much  alcohol  as  of  tissue  to  be  hard- 
ened. A  little  absorbent  cotton  may  be  placed  in  the  bottle  to  keei> 
the  blocks  of  tissue  from  sticking  to  the  bottom.  After  twenty-four 
hours  the  alcohol  should  be  renewed.  On  the  third  day  the  tissue  is. 
transferred  to  ninety -seven  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  alcohol  for  com- 
pletion of  the  hardening,  which  will  usually  be  within  five  or  six  dajrs. 

To  obtain  absolute  alcohol  for  the  purposes  of  banlening.  the  ordi- 
nary strong  commercial  alcohol  (ninety-four  to  ninety-seven  percent) 
may  be  largely  dehydrated  by  standing  in  a  closed  bottle  with  at  least 
one-third  its  bulk  of  pulverize<l  cupric  sulphate  which  has  been  freed 
from  its  water  of  crystallization  by  heating.     Alcohol  thus  rendered 
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approximately  absolute  should  be  filtered  or  carefully  decanted  before 
using.  Commercial  alcohol  may  be  also  dehydrated  by  shaking  with 
pure  quicklime  and  allowed  to  stand  for  some  hours  in  closed  bottles, 
then  settled  and  dec£mted  or  Altered. 

While  for  many  purposes  other  and  more  delicate  methods  of 
hardening  tissues  are  to  be  recommended,  for  most  solid  tissues  in 
which  bacteria  are  to  be  sought  for  and  studied,  for  such  specimens 
as  are  not  quite  fresh  and  in  which  the  process  of  decay  is  to  be 
immediately  checked,  and  in  general  for  tissues  in  which  the  deter- 
mination of  topographical  features  for  diagnostic  or  other  purposes 
is  the  chief  end  in  view,  alcohol  is  the  most  useful  agent. 

It  is  very  often  desirable  to  harden  a  part  of  a  specimen  for  topo- 
graphical purposes  in  alcohol,  while  other  portions  are  treated  with 
agents  which  secure  a  more  perfect  preservation  of  minute  cell 
structure.  When  large  specimens  are  to  be  preserved  in  alcohol  for 
^oss  demonstration  or  for  museum  purposes,  the  alcohol  may  be 
used  in  the  strength  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent  (see  page  63).  It 
€(hould  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions the  hardening  of  delicate  tissues  by  alcohol  involves  consider- 
able change  in  the  minute  structure  of  cells,  owing  to  coagulation 
and  shrinkage  of  their  albuminous  constituents. 

MUller^s  Fluid. — In  many  cases  pathological  specimens  are  best 
hardened  first  in  M tiller^ s  fluid  and  the  process  completed  by  alcohol. 

Miiller^s  Fluid  is  made  by  the  following  formula : 

Potassium  Bichromate 2  parts. 

"  Sulphate 1  part' 

Water 100  parts. 

Most  tissues  are  hardened  in  Muller's  fluid  with  much  less  shrink- 
age of  their  delicate  constituents  than  is  the  case  with  alcohol.  For  the 
use  of  certain  staining  methods,  especially  of  nerve  tissue,  a  prelimi- 
nary hardening  in  MiiUer's  fluid  is  indispensable.  It  should,  bow- 
ever,  be  remembered  that  while  Miiller's  fluid  is  a  good  hardening 
agent  for  nerve  fibres,  for  ganglion  cells  it  is  very  unsatisfnctoiy. 

The  specimens  for  Miiller's  fluid  hardening  should  be  cut  into 
small  pieces,  not  more  than  1  or  2  cm.  square,  and  placed  in  a  large 
quantity  of  the  fluid,  at  least  ten  times  the  bulk  of  the  specimen, 
where  they  remain  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  fluid  should  be 
changed  three  or  four  times  within  the  first  ten  days,  and  after  this 
as  often  as  it  becomes  turbid  or  a  sediment  forms.  After  the  speci- 
mens have  acquired  considerable  consistence,  or  have  been  in  the 
fluid  for  the  proper  time,  they  are  removed  from  the  fluid  and  soaked 
for  from  twenty-four  to  forty -eight  hours  in  water,  which  should  be 
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frequently  changed.  They  are  then  placed  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol 
and  water  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  in  strong  alcohol,  by 
means  of  which  the  hardening  is  completed.  They  may  be  preserved 
in  eighty-per-cent  alcohol. 

For  the  special  directions  for  hardening  nerve  tissues  see  page  19. 

Formalin^  or  formol,  is  the  trade  name  for  a  forty-per-cent 
aqueous  solution  of  formaldehyd.  In  dilute  solutions  it  is  a  valu* 
able  fixative  and  hardening  agent  for  delicate  tissues.  It  is  most 
commonly  used  in  a  solution  of  2  parts  (of  the  commercial  formalin) 
to  100  of  water.  The  fresh  tissues,  in  small  pieces,  are  put  in  this 
solution  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  fluid  being  renewed  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours.  They  are  then  transferred  to  sixty-per-cent 
alcohol  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  hardening  is  completed  with 
strong  alcohol. 

Formalin  in  two-per-cent  solution  is  also  useful  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  larger  masses  of  tissue  for  demonstration  or  museum  purposes. 

Osinic  Acid  is  of  great  value  for  the  hardening  of  small  portions 
of  delicate  tissues,  since  it  serves  to  fix  the  elements  in  a  nearly 
normal  condition  and  stains  them  of  a  brown  or  black  color.  It  is 
generally  used  in  one-per-cent  aqueous  solution,  the  tissues,  in  very 
small  pieces  and  when  quite  fresh,  being  placed  in  it  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  now  washed  in  water  and 
may  be  preserved  in  eighty-per-cent  alcohol. 

Instead  of  using  the  one-per-cent  osmic  acid  pure,  very  good 
results  are  obtained  by  diluting  it  with  an  equal  volume  each  of 
water  and  strong  alcohol.  This  is  in  man}'  cases  preferable,  since 
the  tissues  are  not  stained  so  dark  by  the  acid,  and  are  more  readily 
preservo<l  subsequently  in  alcohol.  But  under  these  conditions  a 
black  precipitate  forms  which  colors  the  alcohol  and  may  be  found 
in  the  specimens. 

Fleinming's  Osmic  Acid  Mixture, — For  the  purpose  of  fixing 
delicate  tissue  elements  to  show  minute  structural  detail,  such  as 
mitotic  figures,  this  mixture  is  of  great  value.     It  is  made  of — 

One-jKjr-cent  solution  of  Chromic  Acid 15  parts. 

Two-i)er-cent  solution  of  Osmic  Acid 4      " 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid 1  part. 

This  mixture  does  not  keep  well  and  hence  should  be  made  up  in 
small  quantities.  Small  jxjrtions  of  tissue  should  soak  in  the  mixtiu^ 
for  twenty-four  hours  and  then,  after  thorough  washing  in  water, 
are  put  for  twenty-four  hours  in  seventy-per-cent  alcohol,  then  trans- 
ferred to  strong  alcohol,  in  which  they  are  kept. 

Osmic  acid  stains  fat  black  and  on  this  account  is  a  valuable 
agent  for  the  detection  of  this  substance  in  the  tissues.     When  used 
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with  this  intent  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  superfluous  solution  thor- 
oughly out  of  the  tissues  with  water  and  by  repeated  changes  of  the 
alcohol  with  which  the  hardening  is  completed,  since  otherwise  a 
black  precipitate  may  form  in  the  tissue  and  lead  to  error.  Flem- 
ming's  osmic  acid  mixture  is  excellent  for  the  demonstration  of  fat. 

Extremely  delicate  tissues  or  films  may  be  fixed  by  direct  exposure 
to  the  vapor  of  osmic  acid  in  a  closed  vessel.  But  under  these  con- 
ditions the  operator  must  be  on  his  guard  against  artefacts  which 
may  be  developed  should  the  structural  elements  dry  and  shrivel 
before  becoming  fixed  by  the  vapor. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  is  a  most  excellent  fixative  for  delicate 
structures.  It  does  not  penetrate  dense  tissues  readily,  and  hence  all 
pieces  of  tissue  should,  when  it  is  used,  be  very  small. 

A  simple  solution  is  made  by  saturating  a  one-half-per-cent.  solu- 
tion of  sodium  chlorid  with  corrosive  sublimate  and  allowing  to 
cool  (between  seven  and  eight  per  cent  of  the  sublimate  will  be 
taken  up).  The  excess  of  sublimate  will  deposit  on  cooling,  and  the 
solution  is  decanted. 

Lang^s  Solution. — Mixtures  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  acetic 
acid  are  valuable  as  fixatives  in  delicate  tissues.  A  very  useful 
form  of  this  mixture  is  Lang's  solution.     Its  formida  is : 

Mercuric  Chlorid 5  gm. 

Sodium  "        6    " 

Hydric  Acetate 5  c.c. 

Water 100    " 

The  tissues  should  remain  in  sublimate  solution  as  a  rule  not  longer 
than  from  one  to  three  hours. 

Specimens  fixed  in  sublimate  do  not  stain  well,  and  become  brittle 
unless  the  excess  of  sublimate  is  removed.  This  can  be  largely  done 
by  prolonged  washing  in  running  water.  But  it  is  much  more  easily 
and  certainly  accomplished  by  the  chemical  action  of  dilute  iodine 
solution.  The  specimen  is  removed  from  the  sublimate  mixture  and 
put  at  once  into  seventy-per-cent.  alcohol.  To  this  is  added  from 
time  to  time  a  sufficient  quantity  of  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
iodine  (or  tincture  of  iodine)  to  give  the  alcohol  a  moderately  deep 
iodine  color.  At  first  this  color  gradually  disappears,  and  the  iodine 
solution  should  be  repeatedly  added  until  the  color  persists.  The 
specimens  are  now  transferred  to  seventy-per-cent  alcohol,  and  after 
twenty-four  hours  to  strong  alcohol. 

A  very  excellent  preservation  of  fragments  of  tissue  to  show 
minute  cell  structure,  mitotic  figures,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  by  scrap- 
ing the  cut  surface  of  an  organ,  tumors,  etc.,  and  dropping  the 
scraped-off  mass  into  the  sublimate  solution.     This,  after  from  one 
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to  five  minutes,  is  decanted,  the  tissue  fragments  thoroughly  and 
repeatedly  washed  in  water  and  finally  preserved  in  alcohol.  These 
tiny  cell  clusters  may  now  be  embedded  in  a  mass  of  oelloidin  or 
paraffin  (see  below),  and  from  this  sections  of  extreme  thinness  may 
be  obtained. 

Although  the  above  is  the  routine  method  of  hardening  tissues, 
departures  from  it  are  occasionally  desirable  in  the  preparation  of 
different  organs  or  for  the  accomplishment  of  special  ends.  Thus,  in 
some  cases — as  in  the  kidneys,  for  example — the  preservative  fluids 
are  brought  into  more  direct  and  immediate  contact  with  the  tissue 
elements  if  they  are  injected  under  low  pressure  directly  into  the 
blood  vessels.  Or  by  means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe  the  fluids  may 
be  thrown  directly  into  the  interstices  of  the  tissue  by  thrusting  the 
needle  into  them  and  slowly  injecting  the  preservative  agent.  This 
is  called  interstitial  injection. 

Pathological  specimens  which  occur,  or  are  isolated  in  the  form 
of  membranes,  should  be  stretched  with  pins  on  a  piece  of  wood  or 
flat  cork  before  being  immersed  in  the  preservative  fluids. 

Minute  structures,  such  as  occur  in  exudations  from  the  mucous 
membranes  and  in  cyst  fluids,  renal  casts,  etc.,  may  be  hardened  by 
the  osmic  acid  mixture,  by  Miiller's  fluid,  or  by  formalin  (two 
per  cent)  followed  by  alcohol.  Under  these  conditions  renewals  or 
changes  of  the  fluids  may  be  ejffected  in  tubes  by  the  use  of  the  cen- 
trifugal machine.  The  specimens  may  finally  be  preserved  in 
eighty-per-cent  alcohol  or  in  glycerin  to  which  one-per-cent  formic 
acid  has  been  added  to  prevent  the  growth  of  moulds. 

Embedding  and  Section  Cutting, — Some  dense  tissues,  after 
being  well  hardened,  are  sufficiently  solid  to  permit  of  thin  sections 
being  made  from  them  without  further  preparation,  but  in  most 
cases  very  thin  sections  cannot  be  prepared  without  filling  the  inter- 
sticeH  of  the  tissue  with  some  embedding  material,  which  gives  it 
greater  consistence  and  holds  the  tissue  elements  firmly  in  their 
natural  relations  to  one  another  while  the  section  is  being  made. 
Celloidin  and  paraffin  are  the  most  generally  useful  materials  for  this 
purpose. 

Celloidin,  a  non-explosive,  purified  form  of  gun-cotton  used  in 
photography,  is  best  obtained  in  the  form  of  thin  shavings,  since  it 
is  most  easily  tlissolved  in  this  form.  A  strong  solution  is  made  in 
equal  parts  of  sulphuric  ether  and  alcohol.  The  solution  should  have 
the  consistence  of  thick  molasses.  The  specimen,  having  been 
soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  is  placed  in  the  celloidin  solution,  where  it  remains  until 
permeated  by  it.  This  will  ordinarily  occur,  if  the  specimen  be  of 
moderate  size,  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.     For  this  prelim- 
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inary  soaking  the  celloidiu  solution  may  be  a  little  thinner  than 
above  mentioned.  If  the  specimen  be  small  and  require  but  little 
support,  it  may  now  be  laid  directly  on  the  end  of  a  small  bit  of 
wood  and  a  few  drops  of  celloidin  poured  around  it.  In  most  cases, 
however,  it  is  better  to  make  a  small  paper  box,  in  which  the  speci- 
men is  placed  in  a  proper  position  and  the  celloidin  poured  in  around 
it  so  as  to  completely  enclose  it.  In  either  case  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  celloidin  should  be  poured  around  the  specimen,  since  the  cel- 
loidin shrinks  considerably  in  hardening.  If  sections  are  to  be  cut 
with  the  microtome  the  paper  box  should  be  made  by  winding  a  strip 
of  thin  paper  around  the  end  of  a  short  C3^1inder  of  wood,*  allowing 
it  to  project  for  a  sulBScient  distance  be3^ond  the  end.  The  paper  is 
held  in  place  by  a  rubber  band.  We  have  thus  a  cylindrical  box 
with  a  wooden  bottom  projecting  below  it  by  which  the  whole  can  be 
held  in  the  clamp  of  the  microtome. 

After  the  specimen,  either  free  on  the  end  of  the  cork  or  in  its 
box,  is  surrounded  by  celloidin,  it  should  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a 
short  time  exposed  to  the  air,  so  that  it  may  harden  on  the  outside 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  ether.  If  the  temperature  be  high  the  too 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  ether  will  cause  bubbles  to  appear  in  the 
mass.  This  should  be  avoided  by  covering  the  specimen  with  a  bell- 
jar.  After  the  celloidin  mass  has  acquired  sulBScient  hardness  on  the 
outside  to  keep  its  shape,  the  whole  should  be  floated,  specimen  side 
down,  in  seventy-  or  eighty-per-cent  alcohol,  in  which  the  celloidin 
will  harden  and  acquire  a  sufficient  consistence  for  cutting  in  a  few 
hours.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  paper  may  be  stripped  off, 
and  the  specimen  is  ready  for  section  cutting.  A  lit'fle  practice  will 
teach  the  operator  of  what  consistence  to  make  the  celloidin  solution, 
how  long  to  expose  to  the  air,  etc. 

After  the  sections  have  been  cut  they  may  be  stained  in  the  usual 
way  (see  below)  and  mounted  in  glycerin  or  balsam.  If  mounted  in 
balsam,  the  oil  of  cloves,  which  is  ordinarily  used  for  clearing  up  the 
sections,  will  dissolve  the  celloidin.  For  some  tissues  this  does  no 
harm,  since  they  are  firm  enough  to  hold  together  even  in  thin  sec- 
tions ;  but  in  handling  friable  and  delicate  tissues  it  is  well  to  keep 
the  celloidin  in  place,  mounting  it  with  the  specimen,  with  the  study 
of  which  it  does  not  interfere.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
the  oil  of  origanum  instead  of  oil  of  cloves  for  clearing. 

The  uncut  portion  of  tissue  may  be  preserved,  embedded  in  cel- 
loidin, by  keeping  it  in  eighty-per-cent  alcohol.     It  is  better,  in  per- 


^  The  short  wooden  cylinders  of  vnHons  sizes,  known  as  "deck  plups.  ^  nre  very 
convenient  for  this  purpose.  They  are  clieap  and  may  be  bought  of  dealers  in  ship- 
builders' supplies. 
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manent  preservation  of  uncut  celloidin-embedded  specimens  in  bulk, 
to  cut  them  off  from  the  wooden  blocks,  since  alcohol  extracts  from 
these  a  dark  resinous  material  which  colors  the  specimen  and  inter- 
feres with  the  staining  of  sections  made  later.  The  severed  speci- 
men can  be  readily  refastened  to  fresh  bits  of  wood  by  a  drop  of 
celloidin  when  more  sections  are  to  be  made.' 

Paraffin. — For  some  purposes,  especially  when  extremely  thin 
though  not  large  sections  are  required,  paraffin  embedding  is  almost 
indispensable.  The  sections  of  tissues  thus  embedded  may  be  cut 
exceedingly  thin  (2-3  mic.)  and  when  these  are  fixed  to  the  slide  and 
appropriately  stained  the  conditions  for  the  study  of  cytological 
details  are  more  favorable  than  by  any  other  method.  For  the 
paraffin  technique  the  specimen  should  be  small,  say  ^  c.c.  as  a 
maximum  limit.  The  specimen  is  freed  from  the  preservative  fluid 
by  washing  in  water  and  then  is  transferred  to  a  series  of  graded 
alcohols  as  follows:  thirty  per  cent,  fifty  per  cent,  and  seventy  per 
cent,  and  finally  ninety-five  per  cent.  The  specimen  remains  in  each 
of  these  alcohols  for  two  or  several  hours  and  is  then  placed  in  abso- 
lute alcohol.  Complete  dehydration  of  the  specimen  in  abeolufce 
alcohol  is  indispensable  for  the  success  of  this  method,  for  if  the 
slightest  trace  of  water  be  left  in  the  specimen  shrinkage  or  other 
artificial  changes  in  the  tissues  are  produced,  when  the  specimen  is 
transferred  to  the  clearing  media  preparatory  to  immersion  in  the 
melted  paraffin. 

When  the  specimen  is  thoroughly  dehydrated  by  absolute  alcohol 
it  may  be  transferred  to  xylol,  remaining  in  this  until  it  sinks  and 
becomes  clear,  which  takes  place  in  an  hour  or  two.  It  is  then  im- 
mersed in  a  small  dish  or  glass  box  of  melted  paraffin,  kept  in  a  con- 
stant temperature  bath  held  at  52""  C,  where  it  remains  until  com- 
pletely permeated  by  the  paraffin.  It  is  best  to  use  paraffin  which 
has  a  melting  point  of  50°  C.  After  the  specimen  has  remained  for 
a  while  in  the  first  dish  of  melted  paraffin  it  is  transferred  to  a  second 
dish  of  the  same  in  order  to  remove  any  traces  of  xylol  remaining  in 
the  specimen,  for  traces  of  xylol  are  liable  to  make  the  paraffin  soft 
or  cohesive  after  the  specimen  is  embedded.  The  length  of  time  of 
the  paraffin  immersion  depends  upon  the  size  and  density  of  the 
specimen ;  as  a  genneral  rule  one-half  hour  is  sufficient  for  small,  soft, 
or  porous  fragments.  An  hour  or  one-and-a-half  hours  at  the  utmost 
is  sufficient  for  the  melted  paraffin  permeation.     A  longer  period  of 


'  Small  squares  of  thick  glass  or  small  cubes  of  hard  rubber,  though  somewhat 
more  expensive  than  the  "deck  plugs.  "  are  cleaner  and  more  convenient,  since  the 
embedded  tissue  can  be  preserved  in  alcohol,  fastened  to  the  block  and  ready  for 
cutting  at  any  time. 
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immersion  may  interfere  with  the  finer  structural  details  of  the 
iiasues. 

A  small  paper  box  considerably  larger  than  the  specimen  itself 
is  filled  with  melted  paraffin,  and  with  a  warm  needle  or  forceps  the 
specimen  is  transferred  to  the  paper  box  and  set  in  its  proper  position 
in  the  bottom  so  that  the  surface  to  be  cut  lies  against  the  bottom 
of  the  box.  In  order  to  avoid  the  slow  cooling  of  the  paraffin 
around  the  specimen  in  successive  layers,  which  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  a  homogeneous  mass,  the  paper  box  with  its  contents  is 
quickly  cooled  by  being  put  into  cold  water,  even  iced  water.  When 
the  paraffin  block  is  hard  it  is  fastened  with  paraffin  on  to  one  of  the 
various  disks  belonging  to  the  paraffin  microtome,  trimmed  so  as  to 
have  exactly  a  rectangular  cutting  surface,  and  sections  are  cut  with 
a  dry  knife.  In  order  to  stain  these  sections  the  paraffin  must  be 
removed  from  the  interstices;  this  may  be  done  with  xylol.  But 
when  the  supporting  paraffin  is  removed  from  the  sections  they  are 
liable  to  fall  to  pieces  during  the  further  staining  and  other  manipu- 
lations. The  only  practical  plan  therefore  with  the  great  majority 
of  paraffin  sections  is  to  affix  them  to  a  slide  and  carry  them  in  this 
way  through  the  various  staining  and  mounting  procedures. 

The  best  way  of  affixing  delicate  paraffin  sections  to  a  slide  is  by 
means  of  a  thin  film  of  '' albumen  fixative."  This  is  a  mixture  of 
albumen  and  glycerin.  Equal  parts  of  white  of  egg  and  glycerin  are 
thoroughly  stirred  together,  filtered  through  paper,  and  a  small 
amount  of  carbolic  acid  added  to  prevent  the  growth  of  micro- 
organisms. A  very  small  drop  of  this  albumen  mixture  is  placed  on 
one  end  of  the  slide,  and  with  the  ball  of  the  finger  or  a  fold  of  cloth 
it  is  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  slide  in  as  thin  a  film  as  possible. 
While  this  scarcely  perceptible  film  of  albumen  fixative  is  still  moist, 
the  paraffin  sections  or  the  ribbons  of  serial  sections  divided  into 
proper  lengths,  are  laid  upon  the  film  and  gently  tapped  down  flat 
with  a  small  camel's-hair  brush  or  the  finger-tip.' 

'  Not  infrequently  very  thin  paraffin  sections  will  curl  or  become  corrugated  aa 
they  leave  the  knife,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  place  them  fiat  upon  the  fixative  film. 
Should  this  occur,  a  few  drops  of  water  may  be  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  over  the 
fixative  film  while  it  is  still  moist  on  the  slide,  and  the  whole  slide,  with  the  layer 
of  water  upon  its  surface,  is  very  gently  heated  over  the  flame— just  sufficiently  to 
soften  but  not  to  melt  the  paraffin.  If  the  sections  are  then  floated  out  on  the  warm 
layer  of  water  they  will  uncurl  and  flatten  out.  The  layer  of  water  is  then  drained 
off,  when  the  flattened  sections  will  lie  flat  upon  the  fixative  film  and  remain  fast- 
ened there.  All  traces  of  the  water  are  now  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  air ;  or, 
the  evaporation  of  the  water  may  be  hastened  by  exposure  to  a  temperature  four  or 
five  degrees  below  the  melting  point  of  the  paraffin.  A  convenient  plan  is  to  place 
such  slides  on  top  of  the  paraffin  bath  where  the  temperature  is  not  sufficient  to  melt 
the  paraffin  and  yet  expedites  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  The  slides  must  be  ab- 
solutely dry  before  going  on  with  subsequent  procedures. 
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The  8lide  with  the  attached  paralBSn  sections  is  now  heated  over 
A  flame,  warmed  just  sulBSciently  to  begin  to  melt  the  paraffin ;  this 
is  a  very  delicate  point  in  the  operation.  Just  enough  heat  must  be 
used  to  melt  the  paraffin  and  no  more.  If  tha  slide  be  heated  beyond 
this  point  the  sections  may  be  shrunken  or  completely  ruined.  While 
the  slide  is  still  warm  it  is  plunged  into  a  jar  of  xylol,  oscillated  to 
and  fro  for  a  few  seconds,  then  placed  in  a  jar  of  absijlute  alcohol, 
then  passed  through  a  series  of  jars  containing  different  strengths  of 
^alcohol — say  ninety-five  per  cent,  seventy  per  cent,  fifty  per  cent,  and 
thirty  per  cent,  remaining  a  few  minutes  in  each,  and  finally  into 
water.  Now  the  sections  upon  the  slide  may  be  stained  in  whatever 
way  desired,  carried  up  through  the  graded  alcohols  to  absolute 
alcohol,  then  cleared  in  xj-lol  or  other  clearing  media,  and  mounted 
in  balsam. 

Tightly  covered  cylindrical  jars  or  wide-mouthed  bottles  are  used 
for  the  better  manipulation  of  paraffin  sections,  the  whole  slide  l)eing 
dropped  into  a  bottle  for  staining  as  well  as  for  the  dehydration  and 
clearing. 

Section  Cutting  may  be  done  in  an  emergency  by  the  free  hand 
with  a  razor  ground  flat  on  the  lower  side,  but  better  sections  can  be 
obtained  by  means  of  a  microtome,  and  practically  all  section  cutting 
for  microscopical  purposes  is  done  by  some  form  of  this  instrument. 
One  of  the  most  useful  of  these  is  Thoma's,  which  is  made  in  three 
sizes,  the  intermediate  or  the  larger  one  being  the  more  useful.  The 
Schanze  microtome  is  also  well  adapted  for  general  work,  as  are  some 
of  the  American  instruments  made  on  the  same  plan.  For  cutting 
sections  of  tissues  embedded  in  paraffin,  and  especially  for  serial  sec- 
tions, the  Minot  microtome  of  the  improved  form  is  excellent. 

Methods  of  Staining. — Sections  of  hartlened  tissues  may  be 
stained  for  microscopical  study  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  for  routine 
work  the  double  staining  with  haematoxylin  and  eosin  is  most  gene- 
rail}'  useful  and  is  applicable  to  nearly  all  cases. 

H(ematoxylin  solution  (Delafield's)  is  prepared  as  follows:  To 
KM)  c.c.  of  saturated  solution  of  ammonia  alum  add  1  gm.  of  haema- 
toxylin  cr^'stals  dissolved  in  0  c.c.  of  ninety-five-per-cent  alcohol. 
This  solution  is  exposed  to  the  light  for  three  or  four  days,  the  color 
meanwhile  changing  from  a  dirty  i-ed  to  a  deep  bluish-purple  color. 
Then  25  c.c.  each  of  glycerin  and  wood  naphtha  are  added.  This 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  da}'  or  two  and  is  then  filtered,  and 
the  filtration  is  repeated  at  intervals  until  a  sediment  no  longer  forms. 

The  solution  is  now  ready  for  staining,  and  should  be  consider- 
ably diluted  with  water  as  it  is  used,  the  best  results  being  obtained 
by  diluting  the  fluid  with  from  ten  t<»  twenty  times  its  bulk  of  water. 
The  sections  are  immersed  in  the  fluid,  and  alloweil  to  remain  until 
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they  have  acquired  a  distinct  purple  color  which  persists  after  rinsing 
in  water.  They  are  now  placed  for  a  moment  in  a  dilute  alcoholio 
solution  of  eoainy  and  then  mounted  in  glycerin  which  has  been 
colored  lightly  with  a  alcoholic  solution  of  eosin.  In  this  way  tho 
nuclei  of  the  cells  will  be  stained  of  a  purple  color,  while  the  cell 
bodies,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  intercellular  substance,  will  bo 
colored  a  light  rose-red. 

If  specimens  are  to  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam,  they  are 
stained  with  hsematoxylin  as  before,  and  the  eosin  staining  is  done 
by  tinging  with  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  eosin  the  alcohol 
with  which  the  final  dehydration  of  the  specimen  is  accomplished. 
A  similar  result  may  be  obtained  by  tinging  the  oil  of  cloves  or 
origanum  with  which  the  clearing  of  the  sections  is  eiffected. 

Gage's  hsematoxylin  is  more  dilute  than  the  above,  and  chloral 
hydrate  is  added  as  a  preservative  in  place  of  the  wood  naphtha.  Its. 
formula  is  as  follows: 

Sterilized  Distilled  Water 200  c.c. 

Potash  or  Ammonia  Alum 7.5  gm. 

Chloral  Hydrate 4.0      " 

Hsematoxylin  crystals 0. 1      " 

Add  to  the  mixture  of  water  and  chloral  hydrate  the  hsBmatoxylin. 
crystals  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  ninety-five-per-cent  alcohol.     The^ 
proper  t5olor  is  developed  after  a  few  days'  standing  ("  ripening") . 
This  stain  keeps  rather  better  than  Delafield's,  which  occasionally 
reddens  and  precipitates.     It  may  be  diluted  for  use. 

Iro7i  Hcematoxylin  (Heidenhain^s),— Sections  are  soaked  for  an 
hour  in  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  ammonia  sulphate  of  iron,then  rinsed 
with  water  and  put  for  an  hour  in  a  one-half-per-cent  aqueous  solution 
of  haematoxylin  (prepared  by  heating);  again  rinsed  and  put  again 
in  the  iron  solution,  in  which  the  color  gradually  fades.  The  section 
must  be  watched  during  the  process  of  the  differentiation  which 
takes  place  in  the  iron  solution,  and  when  this  is  accomplished  to  a 
pn»per  extent  the  section  is  thoroughly  washed  in  running  water  and 
mounted  in  the  usual  way.  This  method  is  especially  valuable  for 
the  study  of  nuclear  structures,  the  color  of  these  ranging  from  blue 
to  black,  depending  upon  the  length  of  time  of  immersion  in  the  stain 
and  the  grade  of  differentiation. 

By  the  use  of  this  method  micro-organisms  may  be  stained  black, 
and  in  this  condition  are,  as  Leaming  has  shown,  well  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  photomicrography. 

PicrO'Acid  FMchmn  (Van  Oieson\s), — This  double  stain,  first 
suggested  by  Van  Qieson,'  especialh'  for  the  nerve  tissue,  has  wide- 

'  Van  Oieson,  Laboratory  Notes,  etc  ,  New  York  Med.  .lour.,  .July  20tli,  1889. 
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applications  in  both  normal  and  pathological  histology,  and  is  most 
useful  when  following  a  deep  hsBmatozylin  stain. 

It  colors  the  fibrillated  connective-tissue  fibres  and  the  neuroglia 
in  general  a  bright  or  garnet  red,  and  also  the  axis  cylinders  and 
ganglion  cells.  Myelin,  muscle  fibres,  and  certain  other  cells  are 
stained  yellow,  while  the  nuclei  after  the  haematoxylin  stain  are 
brownish-red  in  color.  Van  Qieson's  stain  is  also  of  value,  although 
its  limitations  in  this  particular  are  not  yet  fully  determined,  as  a 
coloring  agent  for  hyalin  amyloid  colloid  and  mucin  in  the  tissues. 
As  a  differential  stain  for  fibrillated  connective-tissue  fibres  it  is  of 
value  in  the  study  of  various  tumors  and  especially  of  the  sarcomata. 

It  is  commonly  prepared  in  two  strengths,  the  stronger  for  use 
especially  in  nerve  tissue  staining,  the  weaker  for  general  purposes. 
The  formulae  £md  method  of  using  as  suggested  by  Freeborn'  are  as 
follows : 

Picro-acid  Fuchsin,     Stronger  solution — 

One-per-cent  aqueous  solution  Acid  Fuchsin. .     15  c.c. 
Saturated  aqueous   solution  Picric  Acid  and 
Water each    60    ** 


Weaker  solution — 

One-per-cent  aqueous  solution  Acid  Fuchsin. ..     6 
Saturated  aqueous  solution  Picric  Acid 100 


The  tissues  may  be  hardened  either  in  alcohol,  Miiller's  fluid,  or 
formalin,  but  Miiller's  fluid  is  preferable. 

Sections  are  first  stained  deeply  with  hsematoxylin,  washed  in 
water,  and  put  into  the  staining  fluid,  in  which  they  remain  for  vary- 
ing periods,  depending  upon  the  tissue  and  the  strength  of  the  stain, 
but  in  general  from  one  to  five  minutes.  The  sections  ai*e  now 
rapidly  dehydrated  by  alcohol  cleared  with  oil  of  origanum  and 
mounted  in  balsam. 

GolgVs  Silver  Stain. — While  this  well-known  method  has  com- 
mended itself  most  highly  to  morphologists  for  special  and  largely 
for  topographical  purposes,  it  has  not  as  yet  taken  so  definite  a  posi- 
tion in  the  armamentarium  of  the  pathologist  as  to  bring  it  within 
the  scope  of  this  handbook. 

There  are  many  methods  of  staining  and  numerous  slight  modi- 
fications of  old  and  approved  methods.  While  some  of  the  special 
staining  methods  are  useful  in  the  attainment  of  certain  ends, 
the  few  simple  methods  which  have  been  here  described  will  suffice 
for  most  of  the  routine  morphological  work  of  the  pathologist. 

»  Freeborn.  Transactions  New  York  Path.  Soc.,  1893,  p.  78. 
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Methods  of  Preserving  Specimens  for  Gross  Demonstration 
and  for  Museums, — When  specimens  of  diseased  tissues  or  organs 
are  to  be  preserved  entire  for  exhibition  in  jars  in  a  museum,  it  is  in 
most  cases  desirable  first  to  get  rid  of  the  blood.  This  may  be 
accomplished,  as  a  rule,  by  putting  them  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
running  water,  after  they  have  been  sufficiently  opened  so  that  the 
water  can  get  to  them.  They  are  now  brought  into  proper  condition 
by  the  removal  of  superfluous  parts  and  the  requisite  dissections. 
Then  they  are  carefully  brought  into  the  position  and  form  which  it 
is  wished  to  preserve  by  stuffing  with  horsehair  or  absorbent  cotton 
and  by  the  use  of  thread.  When  thus  carefully  adjusted  they  are 
either  suspended  or  laid  on  a  wad  of  absorbent  cotton  in  sixty-  to 
eighty-per-cent  alcohol.  In  this  they  usually  become  hard,  and  are 
Anally,  after  the  removal  of  the  temporary  stuffing  and  braces,  trans- 
ferred for  permanent  exhibition  to  fresh,  clear  eighty-per-cent  alcohol. 
This  description  applies  especially  to  such  specimens  as  have  cavities 
to  distend  or  display. 

The  more  simple  specimens,  such  as  the  solid  viscera,  tumors, 
etc.,  may  be  freed  from  blood  in  the  same  way  and  hardened  in 
sixty-per-cent  alcohol. 

In  many  cases  an  excellent  hardening  is  obtained  by  injecting  the 
preservative  fluid  through  the  blood  vessels.  The  lungs  are  well 
hardened  by  pouring  the  fluid  through  the  trachea  into  the  air 
spaces. 

Methods  have  been  from  time  to  time  suggested  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  gross  specimens  so  as  to  show  in  part  at  least  their  natural 
colors.  None  of  these  methods  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  On  the 
whole  a  recent  method  devised  by  Jores  *  is  the  most  promising, 
for  in  many  specimens  the  color  of  the  blood  is  in  a  measure 
preserved.  This  method  is  summarized  as  follows.  The  fresh  speci- 
mens arranged  in  proper  position  for  display  are  put  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  following  solution 

Formalin 5  parts. 

Sodium  Chlorid 1  part. 

Magnesium  Sulphate 2  parts. 

Sodium  Sulphate 2     " 

Water , 100     " 

The  quantity  of  the  solution  should  be  liberal,  and  if  the  speci- 
mens be  large  they  may  remain  for  two  days  in  the  solution,  the 
latter  being  renewed  at  the  end  of  the  first  day. 

The  specimens,  rinsed  oflF  with  alcohol,  are  now  put  into  strong 

*  See  Jores,  Centbl.  f  allg.  Path.  u.  Path.  Anat..  February  29th,  1896. 
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alcohol  (ninety-five  per  cent),  where  they  remain  until  they  are  peir- 
meat^d  by  the  fluid  (usually  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours). 

The  color  o£  the -speeixnensi  lost  in  the  fcicinalin,  is  partiaUy 
restored  by  the  alcohol.  They  are  now  placed  for  permanent  preser- 
vation in  equal  parts  of  glycerin  and  water. 

Formalin  (two-per-cent  solution)  and  alcohol  alone  are  useful  for 
preserving  gross  specimens  either  for  demonstration  or  museum  pur- 
poses. The  fresh  specimen  should  be  placed  directly,  without 
removal  of  blood,  into  an  abundant  quantity  of  the  solution  which  is 
renewed  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours.  After  three  or  four  days 
the  hardening  is  completed  with  sixty-per-cent  and  eighty-per-ceni 
alcohol.  Certain  color  features  of  gross  specimens  are  often  fairly 
well  preserved  in  such  formalin  specimens. 

Firm-walled  cysts  of  various  kinds  are  well  preserved  in  a  natural 
condition  of  distention  by  drawing  off  the  natural  contents  through 
a  fine  canula  and  refilling  with  and  immersing  in  the  following  solu* 
tion,  known  as  Flemming^s  Chromic  and  Acetic  Acid  Mixture : 

One-per-cent  Chromic  Acid  solution 20  parts. 

**         **         Acetic  Acid  solution 10     " 

Water 70     ** 

After  soaking  for  forty -eight  hours  in  this  mixture  the  tissue,  as 
far  as  it  has  penetrated,  becomes  firm  and  stiff  and  of  a  greenish-gray 
color.  The  spec'imen  is  now  washed  thoroughly  in  running  water 
and  preserved  in  eighty-per-cent  alcohol. 

Cysts^  such  as  echinococcus  cysts,  small  embryos  in  their  mem- 
branes, cystic  kidneys,  etc.,  may  be  preserved  in  a  nearly  natural  con- 
dition by  placing  them  in  a  five-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  chloral 
hydrate,  and  after  a  week  replacing  this  by  a  ten-per-cent  solution  of 
the  same,  in  which  they  may  be  permanently  preserved.  Such 
specimens  may  be  preserved  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
chloroform,  or  in  formalin  (two  per  cent). 

We  would  most  urgently  commend  to  the  reader  the  importance 
of  putting  pathological  specimens  which  are  to  be  hardened  and  sub- 
sequently examined  microscopically,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
into  the  preservative  fluids,  which  should  always  be  abundant. 
And,  furthermore,  when  specimens  are  large  it  is  very  desirable  to- 
cut  them  open,  so  that  the  fluids  may  come  into  direct  contact  with 
the  tissues.  It  should  be  home  in  mind  that  immediately  after  death 
or  the  removal  of  parts  from  the  body,  especially  in  warm  weather, 
changes  commence  in  the  tissues  and  progress  verj'  rapidly,  so  that 
in  some  cases  a  few  hours'  or  even  a  few  moments'  delay  will  not 
only  render  subsequent  microscopical  examinations  diflScult  and  un* 
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satisfactory,  but  may  lead  to  serious  errors.  As  above  stated, 
Muller's  fluid,  alcohol,  and  formalin  are  the  most  generally  useful 
agents.  Carbolic  acid  and  glycerin  should  not  be  used^  even  for 
the  temporary  preservation  of  fresh  tissue.  They  not  only  do  not 
harden  and  preserve  the  tissue  elements,  but  they — especially  glycerin 
— render  them  almost  wholly  useless  for  microscopical  examination. 

The  not  uncommon  practice  of  wrapping  a  specimen  in  a  cloth 
soaked  in  alcohol  or  carbolic  acid,  and  permitting  it  to  remain  in 
this  for  hours  or  days,  is  of  no  use  whatever  in  preserving  specimens 
of  which  microscopical  examinations  are  to  be  made.  Almost 
equally  useless  is  the  too  common  practice  of  placing  a  specimen  in 
a  bottle  which  it  nearly  fills,  and  pouring  a  little  preservative  fluid 
around  it.  Not  only  should  the  proper  fluid  be  used,  but  it  should 
be  abundant,  and  the  specimen  so  prepared  and  arranged  that  it  may 

come  into  direct  contact  with  it. 
6 
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^  Under  other  conditions,  without  recognizable  changes  in  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  all  the  elements  of  the  blood  may  become  extravasated 
by  passing,  without  rupture,  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  This  ia 
called  haBmorrhage  by  diapedesis.  These  haBmorrhages  are  usually 
small,  but  may  be  very  extensive.  They  usually  occur  in  the  smaller 
veins  and  capillaries,  the  cells  and  fluids  of  the  blood  passing  out 
through  the  cement  substance  between  the  endothelial  cells.  Al- 
though no  marked  morphological  changes  have  as  yet  been  detected 
which  explain  this  extravasation,  it  is  probable  that  some  change  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  walls  does  occur  which  renders  them  more  perme- 
able. Haemorrhage  by  diapedesis  is  apt  to  occur  as  a  result  of  venous 
congestion,  or  when  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  smaller  vessels  has  been 
suspended  for  some  time  ;  or  it  may  result  from  the  action  of  some 
poison,  or  from  an  injury  not  leading  to  rupture  ;  or  it  may  occur  in 
incompletely  developed  blood  vessels,  in  tumors  and  other  new-formed 
tissues. 

In  the  extravasation  of  blood  by  diapedesis  the  white  blood  cells 
may  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  partiy  at  least  in  virtue  of 
their  amoeboid  movements  ;  the  red  ceils,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
no  power  of  spontaneous  movement,  are,  according  to  Arnold,  car- 
ried passively  through  the  walls  by  minute  currents  of  fluid  which, 
under  the  changed  condition,  stream  in  increased  force  and  volume 
through  the  endothelial  cement  substance  into  the  lymph  spaces 
outside. 

The  altered  condition  of  the  blood  vessels  leading  to  haemorrhage 
may  be  local  or  general,  and  in  the  latter  C€tse  it  may  either  be  con- 
genital, as  in  some  cases  of  the  haemorrhagic  diathesis,  or  it  may  be 
the  result  of  some  general  disease,  as  scurvy,  purpura,  etc.  The 
presence  of  bacteria  in  the  vessels,  as  in  malignant  endocarditis  and 
in  haemophilia  neonatorum,  is  believed  in  some  cases  to  produce 
changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  leading  to  extravasation. 

Very  small  haBmorrhages  are  ca3lei  petechice  ;  larger,  diffuse  ac- 
cumulations of  blood  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues  are  commonly 
called  ecchymoses  or  sugg illations.  A  complete  infiltration  of  a  cir- 
ciunscribed  portion  of  tissue  with  blood  is  called  a  hcemorrhagic  in- 
farction.  A  collection  of  blood  in  a  tumor-like  mass  is  called  a 
hcematoma.  Sometimes  the  elements  of  the  tissue  into  which  the 
blood  escapes  are  simply  crowded  apart ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  brain, 
they  are  broken  down. 

The  extravasated  blood  in  the  tissues  usually  soon  coagulates, 
although  exceptionally  it  remains  fluid  for  a  long  time.  A  certain 
number  of  the  white  blood  cells  may  wander  into  adjacent  lymph  ves- 
sels, or  they  may  remain  entangled  with  the  red  cells  in  the  meshes 
of  the  fibrin.     The  fiuid  is  usually  soon  absorbed  ;  the  fibrin  and  a 
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portion  of  the  white  blood  cells  disintegrate  and  are  absorbed.  The 
red  blood  ceUs  soon  give  up  their  hadmoglobin,  which  decomposes 
and  may  be  carried  away  or  be  deposited  either  in  cells  or  in  the 
intercellular  substance  at  or  near  the  seat  of  the  haemorrhage, 
either  in  the  form  of  yellow  or  brown  granules  or  as  crystals  of 
haematoidin.  Sometimes  all  trace  of  extravasations  of  blood  in  the 
tissues  disappears,  but  frequently  their  seat  is  indicated  for  a  long 
time  by  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  pigment  or  by  new-formed  con- 
nective  tissue.  Occasionally  the  blood  mass,  in  a  more  or  less  degen- 
erated condition,  becomes  encapsulated  by  connective  tissue,  forming 
a  cvst. 

The  action  of  phagocytes  in  the  disposal  of  dead  material  is  here, 
as  it  is  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  an  important  factor  in  the 
restoration  of  the  body  after  lesion  to  its  normal  conditions. 

Transudation  is  the  passage,  through  the  walls  of  the  blood 
vessels  into'  the  lymph  spaces  outside,  of  fluid  from  the  blood,  with 
little  or  no  admixture  of  its  cellular  elements.  This  occurs  con- 
stantly, to  a  certain  extent,  under  normal  conditions,  and  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  lymph  circulation.  But  when  the  amount  of 
fluid  passing  through  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  is  increased,  or 
its  outflow  into  the  larger  lymph  trunks  is  hindered  so  that  it  accu- 
mulates in  imdue  quantity  in  the  interstices  and  lymph  channels  of 
the  tissues,  the  oondition  is  pathological  and  is  called  transudation. 
An  accumulation  of  transuded  fluid  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues  is 
called  oedema;  in  the  serous  cavities,  dropsy. 

Its  occurrence  may  depend  upon  some  hindrance  to  the  venous 
circulation,  upon  some  mechanical  alteration  in  the  walls  of  the  blood 
vessels  induced  by  changes  in  the  nutrient  efficiency  of  the  blood,  or 
in  other  ways.  There  is  furthermore  strong  and  increasing  evidence 
that  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  capillaries  possess  active  secretory  or 
other  functional  capacities  which  should  be  taken  account  of  in  the 
attempt  to  comprehend  this  as  well  as  many  other  pathological  phe- 
nomena and  lesions.  * 

A  simple  interference  with  the  outflow  of  lymph  does  not  usually 
alone  suffice  to  induce  transudation,  although  it  may  favor  its  occur- 
rence. The  transuded  fluid,  called  transudation  or  transudate^ 
is  usually  transparent  and  colorless  or  yellowish;  it  contains  the 
same  salts  as  the  blood  plasma,  but  less  albumen.  It  may  contain 
fat,  mucin,  urea,  biliary  acids,  coloring  matter  of  the  bile;  fibrinogen 
is  usually  present  in  variable  quantity,  and  rarely  fibrin.  It  may 
contain  endothelial  cells  from  the  lymph  spaces,  and  a  variable 
number  of  red  and  white  blood   cells.     The  amount  of  fluid  which 


'  Consult  Hamburger^  Ziegler's  Beitrftge  zur  path.  Anat.,  Bd.  14,  p.  443. 
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may  accumulate  in  the  tissues  varies  greatly,  depending  upon 
whether  they  are  loose  or  dense  in  texture.  The  fibres  and  cells 
of  loose  tissues  may  be  crowded  widely  apart;  the  cells  are  apt  to 
be  more  granular  than  normal  and  may  be  atrophied.  Transudations 
occurring  in  inflammation  usually  contain  a  considerable  number  of 
white  blood  cells  and  more  or  less  fibrin,  and  differ  in  this  from  the 
non-inflammatory  transudations;  but  there  is  no  sharp  distinction 
in  some  cases  between  them.  The  inflammatory  transudations  are 
often  called  exudations  or  exudates. 


THROMBOSIS   AND   EMBOLISM. 

Thrombosis, — Thrombosis  is  a  coagulation  of  blood  in  the  heart  or 
vessels  during  life.  The  coagulum  is  called  a  thrombus.  Thrombi 
may  Ue  against  the  wall  of  a  vessel,  only  partially  filling  the  lumen, 
and  are  then  called  parietal  thrombi  ;  or  they  may  entirely  fill  the 
vessel,  and  are  then  called  obliterating  thrombi. 

Thrombi  may  occur  as  the  result  of  an  injury  to  the  wall  of  a  ves- 
sel, or  may  follow  its  compression  or  dilatation  ;  they  may  result  from 
some  alteration  of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  by  disease  or  by  the  retarda- 
tion of  the  circulation.  So  long  as  the  endothelial  linings  of  the  ves- 
sels are  intact,  simple  retardation  of  the  circulation  does  not  usually 
alone  suffice  to  induce  coagulation  ;  but  changes  in  the  endotheUum 
from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  such  as  inflammation,  degeneration, 
atheroma,  calcification,  and  the  presence  of  tumors  and  foreign  bod- 
ies, favor  its  occurrence. 

Thrombi  may  be  composed  of  fibrin  and  of  red  and  white  blood 
cells,  intermingled  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  an  ordinary  ex- 
tra vascular  blood  clot.  These  are  called  red  thrombi y  and  usually 
occur  from  some  sudden  stoppage  of  the  circulation.  Other  thrombi, 
usually  such  as  form  while  the  blood  is  in  motion,  may  consist  almost 
entirely  of  white  blood  cells  with  a  little  fibrin,  or  of  these  intermin- 
gled with  blood  plates,  or  they  may  consist  almost  entirely  of  blood 
plates  ;  all  of  these  forms  are  called  white  thrombi.  Red  thrombi, 
when  decolorized  by  clianges  in  the  blood  pigment,  may  somewhat 
resemble  genuine  white  thrombi.  Mixed  thrombi  are  usually  lamel- 
lated  and  contain  varying  proportions  of  fibrin  and  red  and  white 
blood  cells.* 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  thrombus  after  its  formation  may 
be  either  in  the  direction  of  degeneration  or  organization.  In  some 
cases  it  seems  to  undergo  a  simple  shrinkage  and  decolorization. 

'  The  character  and  signiflcance  of  the  so-called  **  byalin  thrombi. "  Tchich  are 
seen  in  the  smaller  blood  vessels  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  are  not  jet  entirely 
clear. 
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The  leuoocytefit  the  fibrin,  and  the  blood  plates  may  degenerate, 
forming  a  granular  material  which  may  become  infiltrated  with  salts 
of  lime,  forming  the  BO-<ia31eA phlebolitJis,  or  vein  stones;  in  other 
cases  i^e  thrombi  may  soften  and  disintegrate.  Certain  thrombi 
contain  bacteria  or  other  infectious  material,  and  on  softening  of  the 
thrombus  these  may  be  carried  into  the  circulation,  producing  very 
disastrous  results.  Finally,  the  thrombus  may  be  replaced  by  a  new 
formation  of  vascular  connective  tissue,  itself  disappearing  as  the 
new  tissue  is  formed.  This  is  called  organization  of  the  thrombus, 
but  in  reaUty  the  new  connective  tissue  is  produced,  in  large  maasiire 
at  least,  not  from  the  cells  of  the  thrombus  itself,  but  from  the  cells 
of  the  walls  of  the  affected  vessel,  from  whose  vasa  vasorum  the 
new  blood  vessels  of  the  thrombus  also  arise  (compare  page  124).  In 
this  way  the  vessel  may  be  completely  and  permanently  occluded, 
or,  more  rarely,  a  channel  may  be  re-established  through  the  new 
connective-tissue  mass. 

Thrombi  in  veins  may  lead  to  hypersemia  and  oedema ;  in  arteries, 
to  an  anaemia  whose  significance  will  vary  greatly,  depending  upon 
the  situation  of  the  occluded  vessel.^ 

Embolism. — This  is  the  stoppage  of  a  blood  vessel  by  the  arrest 
in  its  lumen  of  some  material  carried  along  in  the  circulating  blood. 
The  mass  causing  the  stoppage  is  called  an  embolus.  This  may 
be  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  substances.  The  most  common 
emboli  are  detached  portions  of  thrombi,  and  these  may  have  all  the 
variety  of  structure  which  thrombi  present.  Masses  of  bacteria  or 
other  parasites,  fragments  of  the  heart  valves  and  of  tumors,  droplets 
of  fat  from  the  medulla  of  fractured  bones,  parenchyma  cells,'  masses 
of  pigment,  bubbles  of  air,  etc.,  may  form  emboli.  Embolism  is,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  confined  to  the  arteries  and  to  the  branches  of  the 
portal  vein. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  stoppage  of  an  arterial  trunk  is,  of 
course,  to  largely  deprive  the  region  of  the  body  to  which  its  branches 
are  distributed  of  its  normal  supply  of  blood.  If  the  branches  of  the 
occluded  arterv  form  anastomoses  with  other  arteries  bevond  the 
point  of  stoppage,  a  collateral  circulation  may  be  established  and  the 

'  Consult  Btrukt,  **  Die  Ursacben  der  TbrombusorgaDizatioD,  **  Ziegler's  Beitr. 
zurpatb.  Anat..  etc.,  Bd.  vii.,  p.  158,  18^9. 

*  Tbe  presence  of  liver -cell  emboli  Id  the  lung  capillaries  and  in  heart  clots  after 
traumatic  rupture  of  tbe  liver  and  in  infectious  diseases  involving  local  necroses  of 
the  liver  has  been  described  by  various  observers.  Emboli  believed  to  Ije  conifKjs^rd 
largelv  of  placental  cells  or  of  cells  from  tbe  bone  marrow  are  also  descritx*']  under 
various  conditions.  Tbe  facts  relating  to  this  subject  of  parenchyma-cell  ernU^li 
and  ;i*  alleged  sizniiicance  may  be  found  summarized  by  Zu/x/rW/,  Foris^hritu-  der 
MediziD.  Bd.  li..  N<».  20  and'  21.  1893;  and  by  A$efujf,  Virchow's  Archiv.  Bd. 
1^  p.  11. 
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embolus  do  no  harm.  If,  however,  the  occluded  vessel  be  a  so-called 
terminal  artery — that  is,  one  whose  branches  do  not  form  anasto- 
moses with  other  arteries — the  result  of  the  embolism  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. When  a  terminal  artery  is  occluded  by  an  embolus  the  tissue 
of  the  affected  region  usually  dies,  and  there  may  be  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  by  diapedesis,  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  dark-red, 
solidified  area,  called  a  hcemorrhagic  infarction.^  The  area  of  in- 
farction corresponds  to  the  region  supplied  with  blood  by  the  occluded 
vessel,  and  is  usually  more  or  less  wedge-shaped. 

After  a  time  the  infarction  becomes  decolorized,  inflammatory 
changes  may  occur  in  its  periphery,  the  blood  and  involved  tissues 
may  undergo  degeneration  and  be  absorbed,  and  finally  the  seat  of 
the  infarction  may  be  indicated  only  by  a  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue, 
which  frequently  contains  more  or  less  pigment. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  instead  of  an  extravasation  of  blood  in 
the  affected  region,  the  tissue  is  simply  deprived  of  nourishment  and 
undergoes  necrosis.  The  affected  area  is  then  usually  light  in  color 
and  is  called  a  white  infarction.  Inflammatory  changes  may  occur 
in  its  periphery  and  a  new  connective-tissue  capsule  form  aroimd  it, 
and  the  dead  mass  may  thus  persist  for  some  time,  or  be  gradually 
absorbed  and  replaced  by  cicatricial  tissue.  The  scope  of  this  book 
does  not  permit  us  to  consider  the  somewhat  complicated  and  often 
obscure  reasons  why  in  one  case  we  have  hemorrhagic,  in  another 
white  infarction,  as  a  result  of  embolus. 

If  the  embolic  material  consists  of  or  contains  infectious  sub- 
stances, such  as  some  forms  of  bacteria,  in  addition  to  the  mechani- 
cal effects  of  simple  emboli  we  may  have  gangrene,  suppuration,  and 
formation  of  abscesses,  etc.,  as  the  result  of  the  local  action  of  the 
infectious  material,  even  though  this  may  be  present  in  very  small 
amoimt. 

The  organs  in  which  embolic  infarctions  most  frequently  occur 
are  the  spleen,  kidney,  brain,  lungs ;  less  frequently  the  retina,  liver, 
and  small  intestines.     Haemorrhagic  infarctions  are  not  liable  to  oc- 


*  WlicD  an  (>m bolus  Icxlgcs  in  a  terminal  artery,  and  the  circulation  in  the  terri- 
tory supplied  by  its  branches  ceases,  the  pressure  from  the  side  of  the  artery  is  re- 
duced to  zero  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  acconling  to  Cohnlieim,  the  venous  pressure 
DOW  makes  itself  felt  in  a  backwanl  direction,  and  the  capillaries  and  small  veins  in 
the  affectcil  region  become  crowded  with  blood.  This  blood  is  stagnant,  however, 
and  the  walls  of  the  small  vessels,  being  deprived  of  their  usual  nourishment,  un- 
dergo, it  is  Wieved,  degenerative  changes  which  favor  the  occurrence  of  extensive 
diapedesis.  Thus,  in  the  haemorrhagic  infarction,  not  only  the  blo<Ml  vessels  but  the 
extravascular  tissues  also  are  crowded  with  stagnant  blood.  The  researches  of 
Litten  make  it  seem  probable  that,  in  most  cases,  the  back  pressure  in  the  region  of 
infarction  comes,  not  from  the  veins,  or  not  from  them  alone,  but  from  adjacent 
arterial  twigs  which  communicate  with  the  capillaries  of  the  aiTected  region. 
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cur  in  the  liver  from  emboli  in  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  on 
accoimt  of  the  blood  supply  which  may  come  to  the  affected  r^on 
through  the  branches  of  tiie  hepatic  artery.  On  the  other  hand,  em- 
bolic abscesses  from  infectious  emboli  are  of  not  infrequent  occur- 
rence here.  Hadmorrhagic  infarctions  may  occur  exceptionally  in  re- 
gions not  furnished  with  terminal  arteries,  as  in  the  smaU  intestines. 
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Oligocythcemia  i^  that  oondltipn  of  the  blood  in  which  the  number 
of  the  red  cells  is  reduced.  This  reduction  in  number  may  be  tem- 
porary, as  after  hadinorrhage,  or  it  may  be  persistent,  as  in  some 
forms  of  anaemia.  The  number  of  red  blood  cells  may  in  extreme 
cases  of  anaemia  be  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  the  normal,  or  even  less; 
that  is,  from  the  normal  number,  which  is  between  four  and  five 
million,  there  may  be  a  reduction  to  half  a  million  or  less. 

A  persistent  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  cells  may  be  effected 
either  by  increased  destruction  (hcematolysis)  or  by  defective  for- 
mation (hcematogenesis)  of  these  elements,  but  the  relation  of  the 
two  factors  in  the  production  of  the  chronic  anaemias  is  as  yet  im- 
perfectly determined. 

Excessive  hcematolysis  is  observed  after  bums,  is  produced  by 
many  mineral  poisons,  as  arsenic,  phosphorus,  and  potassium  chlor- 
ate, and  may  occur  in  infectious  diseases  through  the  action  of  bac- 
terial toxines.  All  stages  of  a  peculiar  destruction  of  red  blood  cells 
may  readily  be  followed  in  the  blood  in  malaria.  In  chronic  infec- 
tious diseases,  prolonged  suppuration,  and  in  the  cachexia  attending 
malignant  new  growths,  destruction  of  red  cells  is  probably  effected, 
in  part,  by  toxic  agents  circulating  in  the  blood.  In  pernicious 
anaemia  the  condition  of  the  blood  may,  with  considerable  certainty, 
be  referred  largely  to  a  destruction  of  red  cells  by  some  unidentified 
toxic  material  in  the  blood. 

In  the  process  of  destruction  of  the  reil  cells,  especially  if  rapid, 
haemoglobin  may  be  separated  from  the  cells,  dissolved  in  the  plasma 
(haemoglobinaemia),  and  may  then  be  excreted  unchanged  in  the 
urine  (haemoglobinuria). 

The  gradual  and  more  common  form  of  destruction  of  red  cells 
is  attended  with  an  alteration  of  the  haemoglobin,  effected  chiefly  in 
the  liver,  and  with  its  deposit  in  the  endothelial  and  glandular  cells 
of  various  organs,  especially  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  bone 
marrow,  and  secondarily  in  any  of  the  tissues. 

A  part  of  the  altered  haemoglobin  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of 
pigment  granules,  or  as  a  diffuse  deposit,  in  the  cells  of  the  above- 
named  organs,  where  its  content  of  iron  may  or  may  not  be  demons- 
trable by  microchemical  teats  (hcemosidenn).  Another  product  of 
the  haemoglobin,  not  containing  iron,  may  be  found  in  the  same 
situations,  in  the  forms  of  granules  or  crystals  {hceviatoidin) . 
Finally,  the  derivatives  of  haemaglobin  are  excreted  largely  in  the 
form  of  normal  or  pathological  urinar>'  pigment.  The  remaining 
fragments  and  stroma  of  the  red  cells  are  soon  removed  from  the  cir- 
culation largely  by  leucocytes,  and  partly  by  endothelial  cells  and 
giant  cells,  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  marrow. 

Defective  hcematogenesis  must  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  such 
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ansemias  as  are  associated  with  pathological  ciiaxiges  in  the  bone 
marrow  (pernicious  anemia),  and  in  the  lymph  nodes,  spleen,  and 
liver  (leuksemia).  This  too  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the 
anemia  following  prolonged  innutrition  (secondary  anaemia).  The 
patholc^cal  changes  in  the  blood-producing  organs  may  sometimes 
arise  as  {Himary  diseases  of  these  organs,  or  similar  changes  may  be 
secondary  to  excessive  demands  for  the  r^eneration  of  the  blood.  In 
mild  grades  of  anaemia  the  r^eneration  of  the  blood  is  attended  with 
an  hyperplasia  of  the  red  marrow  [containing  nucleated  red  cells  of 
normal  size  {normobkists)]^  which  replaces  the  yellow  marrow  of  the 
long  bones.  The  chief  defect  in  the  production  of  red  cells  may  then 
be  a  deficiency  in  haemoglobin  (chlorosis).  In  severe  and  prolonged 
anaemia,  under  the  influence  of  toxic  agents  in  the  blood,  the  repro- 
duction of  cells  may  be  insufficient,  and  these  new  cells  may  be  more 
susceptible  to  the  action  of  the  toxic  agent,  which  is  itself  the  cause  of 
their  structural  defects.  A  "^circulus  vitiosus"  is  thus  established, 
the  normal  development  of  red  cells  fails  and  is  in  pcu-t  replaced  by 
an  abnormal  type  of  blood  formation  closely  resembling  the  embry- 
onal type.  In  such  cases  the  normoblasts  of  the  marrow  are  replaced 
by  very  large  nucleated  re4  cells  (megatohlasts) ;  fioni  these  are 
developed  very  large  red  cells  which  are  comparatively  incapable  of 
the  functions  of  the  normal  cell.  In  this  way  may  be  established  a 
secondary  anaemia  which  steadily  prepresses  and  becomes  a  self- 
perpetuating  disease  entirely  disproportionate  to  the  original  cause 
(secondary  pernicious  anaemia). 

As  a  combined  result  of  defective  haematogenesis  and  increased 
haematolysis,  there  may  be  found  in  the  blood  a  variety  of  patho- 
logical and  degenerative  forms  of  red  cells. 

In  mild  forms  of  ancemta^  the  red  cells  are  deficient  in  haemo- 
globin, the  blood  may  be  pale  or  watery  in  appearance,  and  the  cells 
appear  in  the  fresh  condition  as  very  pale  disks  or  as  slightly  refrac- 
tive rings  enclosing  a  nearly  colorless  central  mass.  In  dry  prep- 
arations stained  with  eosin,  such  cells  may  show  only  a  narrow  red 
ring  surrounding  a  central  portion  which  is  entirely  devoid  of  haemo- 
globin. In  this  grade  of  anaemia  there  may  be  noted  moderate 
differences  in  size  and  irr^ularities  in  shape  of  the  red  cells.  In 
severe  anaemia,  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  as  after  certain  forms  of 
poisoning,  extensive  burns,  etc.,  varying  numbers  of  very  small  red 
cells  are  seen,  called  microcytes.  They  are  spheroidal  or  irregular 
in  shape,  may  be  excessively  minute,  and  their  haemoglobin  is  either 
increased,  normal,  or  diminished.  They  are  produced  by  direct 
separation  of  a  portion  of  the  protoplasm  of  other  red  cells.  Under 
similar  conditions,  a  variety  of  bizarre  forms  of  red  cells  are  found, 
called  poikilocytes.      In  very  severe  anaemia  very  large  red  cells 


EXPLANATION    OF    PLATE. 

Fio.  1.  Normal  Blood.— Ehrlich's  triacid  stain.  The  red  cells  are  of  nearly 
unitorm  size  and  shape.  There  is  an  abundance  of  haemoglobin  which  is  evenly 
distributed,  but  less  densely  at  the  centre  of  the  cells,  except  in  those  cells  which 
have  been  very  rapidly  dried,  when  the  central  lighter  area  does  not  appear.  On 
the  left  is  a  lympfwq^U  without  visible  protoplasm.  Above  and  below  are  two  mono- 
nudear  cells  showing  varieties  in  the  staining  quality  of  the  nucleus.  In  the  centre 
is  a  large  nwiumudear  or  trarmtional  leucocyte.  The  fine  neutrophile  granules  and 
the  large  easinophiU  granules  are  nearly  identical  in  color  and  are  to  be  distinguished, 
with  this  stain,  only  by  difference  in  size. 

Fig.  2.  CnLOROSis.— M.  M.,  female,  28  years.  Red  cells,  8,400,000.  Hb.. 
thirty-five  per  cent.  Eo&in  and  methylen  blue.  The  red  cells  are  moderately  re- 
duced in  number  and  there  arc  moderate  variations  in  their  size  and  shape.  They 
show  a  uniform  and  nearly  invariable  diminution  in  htemoglobin.  In  the  up{)er 
left  quadrant  is  a  cdl  showing  a  gathering  of  haemoglobin  into  a  dense  central  mass. 
In  a  cell  on  the  left  is  represented  tlie  appearance  in  the  central  portion  of  a  mass 
devoid  of  h»?mog]obin  and  staining  lightly  with  methylen  blue.  Such  degenera- 
tive changes  are  common  in  anivmic  blood  and  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  nu-» 
cleated  red  cells,  nortiiobl/ists,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  upper  right  quadrant. 
The  polynuclear  and  large  mononuclear  leucocytes  are  intended  to  represent  the 
mixed  Icucocytosis  of  this  condition.     Above  are  a  few  blood  plates. 

Fio.  3.  Primary  Prooressiyb  Pernicious  Anemia. —O.  H.,  44  years.  Red 
cells,  675,000.  lib. ,  fifteen  per  cent.  Eosin  and  methylen  blue.  The  red  cells  are  very 
much  reduced  in  number,  and  do  not  form  rouleaux.  There  are  extreme  variations 
in  size,  shape,  and  quantity  of  ha>moglobiu.  The  large  nucleated  red  cells,  megalo- 
blasts  and  gigaiUoblasts,  were  ratlier  numerous.  The  upper  one  shows  a  small  nucleus 
in  the  resting  stage,  the  lower  one  a  nucleus  in  early  mitosis.  The  megaloeyte  in  the 
centre  shows  an  excess  of  haemoglobin,  the  one  at  the  base  of  the  field  is  deficient  in 
hiemoglobin  and  its  outline  is  imperfect.  In  this  case  theeosinophile  cells  and  the 
mononuclear  leucocytes  were  increased  in  number. 

Fio.  4.  Sfxondary  Pernicious  An.icmia. — C.  N.,  29  years.  Chronic  malaria. 
Red  cells,  1,900,000.  lib.,  twenty-five  per  cent.  Triacid  stain.  The  red  cells  show 
extreme  differences  in  size,  shai^e,  and  content  of  hiemoglobin.  Most  of  the  cells  are 
deficient  in  haemoglobin.  Nucleated  re<l  cells  were  not  seen.  The  leucocytes,  es- 
pecially the  polynuclear  forms,  were  increased  in  number,  and  a  few  myelvcyUs  were 
present,  one  of  whicli  is  shown  on  the  right. 

Fig.  5.  LiKXo-LYMriiATic  Lkuk^:mia. — Eosin  and  methylen  blue.  The  red 
cells  are  much  reduced  in  number  but  do  not  show  great  differences  in  size,  shape, 
or  content  of  ha>moglobin.  Xo  nucleated  red  cells  were  found.  The  increased 
number  of  leucocytes  consisted  principally  of  small  and  large  mononuclear  cells. 
On  the  left  is  seen  a  basket-shaped  nucleus  without  demonstrable  cell  body. 

Fio.  6.  Myelogenous  LErK^EMiA  (Nearly  Typical).— Triacid  stain.  The 
red  cells  are  much  reduced  in  number,  show  mo<lerate  differences  in  size  and  shape, 
but  usually  contain  an  abundance  of  hiemoglobin.  A  few  normoblasts  were  seen. 
The  increased  number  of  leucocytc»s  consists  largely  of  myelocytes  and  polynuclear 
Utteoeytes.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  myelocyte  with  very  pale  eccentric  nucleus 
{CorniVs  myelocyte).  Above  are  myelocytes  of  ordinary  size  and  with  more  deeply 
staining  nuclei  {Ehrlich's  myeh^cyte).  On  the  left  is  a  large  efmnophile  myeloq/ie. 
On  the  ripht  is  a  smaller  cell  with  some  very  large  granules,  staining  very  dark  red, 
and  showing  many  of  the  characters  of  the  **  mast  cell,  ** 
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lOOur  in  considerable  numbers.  These  cells,  called  megalocytes,  are 
lerived  from  the  large  nucleated  red  cells  of  the  marrow,  and  their 
i|ipearance  in  the  blood  indicates  the  early  onset  or  actual  establish- 
bent  of  some  form  of  progressive  ansemia  (see  Plate,  Fig.  3). 

Amoeboid  movement  of  megalocytes  hds  been  observed  in  speci- 
neos  examined  on  a  warm  stage  from  the  blood  of  pernicious  ansemia 
md  malaria.  Th)B  tendency  of  the  red  cells  to  form  rouleaux  is  much 
Uminished  or  absent  in  very  grave  ansemia. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  haemoglobin,  as  observed  in  most  cells  in 
Uorosis,  the  megalocytes  may  show  an  altered  reaction  to  eosin, 
brownish-red  with  this  dye  instead  of  the  usual  light-red. 
abnormality  has  been  referred  to  a  change  of  haemoglobin  to 
tethsemoglobin  (Ehrlich).  In  malarial  blood,  red  cells  frequently 
bow  an  altered  reaction  to  eosin  and  other  dyes,  indicating  an  al- 
sed  form  of  haemoglobin. 

Not  infrequently  a  loss  of  haemoglobin  is  associated  with  a  change 
I  the  stroma  of  the  cell,  so  that  the  central  mass  stains  slightly  with 
Mfthyl  blue.  To  this  change  the  name  of  anaemic  degeneration  has 
ien  given  (Ehrlich).  Instead  of  a  uniform  loss  of  haemoglobin  this 
Mistituent  of  the  cell  may  be  condensed  in  the  form  of  small  gran- 
lee  occupying  the  centre  of  the  cell  body  and  staining  more  deeply 
riih  eosin  than  do  normal  cells  (Plate,  Fig.  2). 

It  should  be  remembered  that  during  the  manipulations  required 
1  making  dried  specimens  the  red  cells  may  suffer  a  variety  of  arti- 
cial  changes,  many  of  which  are  very  confusing. 

Xncleafed  Red  Blood  Cells  are  found  in  the  blood  in  all  forms  of 
naemia,  and  their  appearance  indicates  regenerative  activity  on  the 
art  c)f  the  blcxxl-producing  organs.  Their  presence  in  the  blood, 
ioiig'i  at  all  periods  of  extra-uterine  life  abnormal,  may  usually  be 
Bgiirdeil  as  of  favorable  import  in  disease.  Within  a  few  hours  after 
3vere  haemorrhage  nucleated  red  cells  may  be  noted  in  considerable 
umbers.  During  the  regeneration  of  the  blood  in  chlorosis,  the 
ccurrence  of  nucleated  red  cells  is  nearly  constant,  but  subject  to 
Sither  sudden  periodical  variations  sometimes  called  "blood  crises." 
Q  favorable  cases  of  anaemia  nucleated  red  cells  of  normal  size  only 
normoblasts)  (Plate,  Fig.  2)  are  to  be  seen,  whose  compact,  darkly 
baining  nucleus  may  be  found  either  in  the  centre  of  the  cell  or 
lightly  protruding  from  the  periphery,  or  apparently  quite  extruded 
rem  the  cell  and  free  in  the  plasma. 

In  severe  anaemia  attended  with  an  abnormal  type  of  blood  for- 
lation,  very  large  nucleated  TeAce\\^{meqaloblnsts)  (Plate,  Fig.  3) 
ppear  in  varying  numbers.  The  protoplasm  of  these  cells  often  shows 
n  excess  of  haemoglobin,  but  frequently  the  reddish-brown  stain  pro- 
uced  by  eosin  indicates  an  altered  form  of  haemoglobin,  or  rarely 
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very  fine  basophile  granules  may  be  demonstrated  by  treatment  with 
methyl  blue.  The  nuclei  of  the  megaloblasts  may  be  single  and 
compact^  or  a  single  large  nucleus  may  show  stages  of  direct  division, 
or  in  extremely  large  cells  (gigantoblasts)  (Plate,  Fig.  3),  the  nuclei 
may  present  phases  of  normal  or  pathological  mitosis. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  WHITE  BLOOD   CELLS. 

The  leucocytes  of  normal  blood  may  be  classified  according  to 
their  place  of  origin,  or  by  the  character  of  their  nuclei,  or  by  the 
reaction  of  the  granules  in  their  protoplasm  to  certain  dyes.  The 
most  serviceable  classification  is  that  based  both  upon  the  character  of 
the  nucleus  and  upon  the  reaction  of  the  protoplasm  to  dyes,  accord- 
ing to  which  we  may  distinguish  in  normal  blood  the  following 
forms  (see  Plate,  Fig.  1) : 

1.  Lymphocytes,  small  leucocytes  of  about  the  size  of  red  cells  or 
larger,  with  a  single  compact,  deeply  staining  nucleus,  surrounded 
by  a  thin  rim  of  homogeneous  protoplasm.  Large  and  small  lympho- 
cytes may  be  distinguished. 

2.  Large  Mononuclear  Leucocytes,  with  a  single,  compact  or 
vesicular,  rather  faintly  staining  nucleus  and  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  protoplasm,  in  which  fine  basophile  granules  may  some- 
times be  demonstrated  by  treatment  with  basic  dyes  such  as  methyl 
blue. 

3.  Transitional  Leucocytes,  of  the  same  size  as  many  of  the 
large  mononuclear  leucocytes,  with  a  compact  or  vesicular,  irregular 
or  incurved  nucleus,  and  a  considerable  mass  of  protoplasm,  in  which 
fine  basophile  granules  can  usually  be  demonstrated  by  methyl  blue. 
See  page  88. 

4.  Polynuclear  Neutrophile  Leucocytes,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
transitional  leucocytes,  with  a  partially  or  completely  divided  nu- 
cleus, of  which  the  separate  portions  are  either  compact  or  vesicular, 
deeply  or  faintly  staining,  and  with  considerable  protoplasm  in 
which  distinct  granules  may  be  demonstrateil  by  the  neutral  dyes. 

5.  Eosinophile  Cells,  of  the  same  characters  as  the  ordinary 
polynuclear  leucocytes,  but  containing  in  their  bodies  large  refractive 
granules  which  stain  deeply  with  so-called  acid  dyes  such  as  eosin. 

These  various  forms  of  leucocytes  occur  in  normal  blood,  with 
slight  variation,  in  the  following  proportions : 

Polynuclear  neutrophile  leucocytes 64  per  cent. 

Large  mononuclear  "         28 

Lymphocytes 0 

Transitional  leucocytes 1 

Eosinophile  "  1 
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The  numbers  and  proportions  of  the  polynuclear  leucocytes  are  in 
disease  subject  to  very  wide  variations,  and  some  abnormal  forms 
of  colorless  cells  make  their  appearance  in  the  blood. 

Leucocytosis  is  that  condition  of  the  blood  in  which  the  leuco- 
cytes are  temporarily  or  persistently  increased  in  number.  When 
several  forms  of  leucocytes  are  increased  in  number  and  the  usual  pro- 
portions are  but  partially  disturbed,  we  speak  of  mixed  leucocytosis. 
Such  a  condition  is  seen  in  some  forms  of  ansemia.  When  the  poly- 
nuclear neutrophile  leucoc3rtes  alone  are  increased  the  condition  is 
termed  polynuclear  leucocytosis^  or  simply  leucocytosis.  If  the 
mononuclear  cells  are  chiefly  affected,  the  condition  may  be  denoted 
as  lymphocytosis.     The  eosinophile  cells  alone  may  be  increased. 

Polynuclear  Leucocytosis  may  be  either  physiological  or  patho- 
logical. 

Physiological  Polynuclear  Leucocytosis  is  seen  during  normal 
digestion,  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  and  in  the  first  days  of 
infancy,  and  is  usually  of  moderate  grade. 

Pathological  Polynuclear  Leucocytosis  is  produced  by  many  in- 
flammatory and  infectious  diseases,  and  accompanies  the  various 
cachexias.  Of  the  infectious  diseases  attended  with  leucocytosis  may 
be  mentioned  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  rheu- 
matism, suppurative  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  any  disease 
associated  with  a  pronounced  exudative  or  suppurative  lesion.  On 
the  other  hand,  leucocytosis  is  absent  in  uncomplicated  typhoid 
fever,  typhus,  malaria,  measles,  and  tuberculosis. 

The  origin  and  significance  of  the  leucocytosis  of  infectious  dis- 
eases is  imperfectly  understood,  but  may  be  partially  explained  by 
the  principles  of  chemotaxis  and  phagocytosis.  From  experimental 
evidence  and  clinical  observation  it  is  known  that  during  the  onset 
of  some  infectious  diseases  the  entrance  of  bacteria  or  their  products 
into  the  blood  is  followed  by  a  disappearance  from  the  circulation  of 
many  polynuclear  leucocytes,  which  are  removed  from  the  larger 
vessels  and  lodged  in  the  capillaries,  principally  in  the  lungs  and 
liver.  This  condition  of  the  blood,  called  hypoleucocytosis^  may 
be  attended  with  a  transient  reduction  in  temperature  and  weakening 
of  the  heart's  action,  and  is  usually  succeeded  shortly  by  the  reap- 
pearance of  polynuclear  leucocytes  in  large  numbers,  and  by  a  rise  of 
temperature.  These  leucocytes  are  apt  to  gather  in  regions  in  which 
micro-organisms  are  abundant,  and  are  believed  to  take  up  and  de- 
stroy micro-organisms  (phagocytosis),  and  to  prevent  their  further 
entrance,  and  possibly  the  entrance  of  their  products  also  into  the 
circulation.  Of  the  place  and  method  of  origin  of  these  new  leuco- 
cytes very  little  is  definitely  known. 

In  many  very  severe  cases  of  infectious  disease,  such  as  pneu- 
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monia,  diphtheria^  and  peritonitis,  the  initial  hypoleucocytosis  per- 
sists, in  which  event  the  disease  usuaUy  runs  an  asthenic  and  fatal 
course,  with  a  tendency  to  low  temperature  and  feeble  pulse;  and 
without  the  customary  increase  of  leucocytes. 

When  leucocytosis  is  established  the  grade  varies  frequently  with 
the  extent  of  the  local  lesion  and  the  height  of  the  fever  produced  by 
the  infectious  process,  and  disappears  with,  or  soon  after,  the  decline 
of  the  disease.  In  general,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  the 
leucocytosis  of  infectious  diseases  may  be  r^arded  as  the  effort  of 
the  blood-producing  organs  to  protect  the  blood  and  tissues  by  means 
of  leucocytes  against  the  invasion  of  micro-organisms  and  against  the 
action  of  toxins  present  in  the  circulation. 

The  blood  in  typhoid  fever  presents  a  peculiar  variation  from  that 
in  most  infectious  diseases.  In  the  first  weeks  of  the  disease  there  is 
usually  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  leucocytes,  especially  of  the 
polynuclear  forms.  In  the  latter  weeks  the  lymphocytes  may  form 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  leucocytes  present  in  the  blood.  Each  relapse 
is  attended  with  an  increase  of  the  lymphocytosis,  while  an  increase 
of  polynuclear  leucocytes  usually  occurs  with  complications  only. 

In  the  various  forms  of  tuberculosis  there  is  no  leucocytosis  unless 
the  lesion  is  markedly  exudative  in  character,  or  is  complicated  by 
suppuration,  or  chronic  ansemia.  It  is  especially  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis that  secondary  infection  with  the  pyogenic  cocci  produces 
exudative  or  suppurative  lesions  such  as  are  apt  to  accompany  leuco- 
cytosis. 

Cachectic  Leucocytosis  is  a.  feature  of  altered  conditions  of  the 
blood,  such  as  are  associated  with  the  growth  of  malignant  tumors, 
and  with  many  diseases  producing  secondary  ansemia.  This  increase 
of  polynuclear  leucocytes  may  serve  to  distinguish  many  forms  of 
secondary  from  primary  anaemia.  The  inflammation  and  toxaemia 
accompanying  many  new  growths  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  ai>- 
pearance  of  cachectic  leucocytosis,  but  under  many  other  circum- 
stances its  direct  cause  is  less  apparent.* 

Hypoleucocytosis  occurs  not  only  in  infectious  diseases,  when 
the  polynuclear  cells  alone  are  reduced  in  numbers,  but  also  from 
shock,  reduction  of  body  temperature,  and  exhaustion,  when  all 
forms  of  leucocytes  may  be  diminished.  It  is  a  fairly  constant  fea- 
ture of  primary  pernicious  anaemiH.' 

In  mixed  leucocytosis  several  forms  of  white  cells  are  simulta- 


»  For  further  data  concerning  Leucocytosis.  consult  Jiieder,  Boitrflge  zur  Kennt- 

Diss  (1.  Leucocytoee.  Lcipaic,  1892. 

'For  Hypoleucocytosis,  consult  y/^Wf,  "  Studien  nber  Physiol,  de  Pathol,  d. 
Blutes  u.  d.  Lymphp.  ".Tona.  1S92.  Etring.  "Toxic  Hypoleucocytoeis, "  New  York 
Medical  Journal,  March,  1895. 
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neously  increased  in  number,  including  the  mononuclear,  polynuclear, 
and  eosinophile  cells,  and  a  new  form  of  colorless  cell,  not  found  in 
normal  blood,  the  myelocyte^  makes  its  appearance  in  the  circulation. 

Myelocytes  are  mononuclear  cells  of  the  same  size  as  the  polynu- 
clear leucocytes,  presenting  a  single,  round  nucleus,  usually  staining 
faintly  with  nuclear  dyes,  and  containing  neutrophile  granules  in  the 
protoplasm  (Plate,  Fig.  6) .  These  cells  are  normally  present  in  the 
bone  marrow,  and  their  presence  in  the  circulation  indicates  increased 
activity  of  the  blood-producing  organs,  especially  of  the  bone  mai- 
row.  Very  large  myelocytes  with  a  faint  eccentric  nucleus  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  grave  anaBmias  (Cornil's  myelocyte),  and  eosinophile 
cells,  with  a  single,  large,  faintly  staining  nucleus,  are  usually  con- 
sidered as  derivatives  of  similar  cells  in  the  bone  marrow  (eosinophile 
myelocytes).  Mixed  leucocytosis,  with  the  presence  of  one  or  all  of 
these  forms  of  myelocytes,  may  accompany  any  of  the  severe  primary 
anaemias,  while  in  secondary  ansemia  the  myelocytes  may  be  found  in 
addition  to  the  increased  number  of  polynuclear  leucocytes.  In 
leukaemia,  the  mononuclear  cells  and  the  myelocytes  may  be  found  in 
enormous  numbers.  Myelocytes  usually  fail  to  exhibit  amoeboid 
movement,  and  their  nuclei  may  present  many  phases  of  normal  or 
pathological  mitosis. 

In  leukaemia  a  special  variety  of  colorless  cell,  the  *'  mast "  ce//,  is 
found,  often  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  great  rarity  of  its  oc- 
currence under  other  conditions  lends  special  diagnostic  importance 
to  its  appearance  in  the  blood.  T*he  mast  cell  is  usually  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  large  mononuclear  leucocyte,  with  a  single,  rarely 
double,  faintly  staining  nucleus  occupying  the  larger  part  of  the  cell 
mass,  and  with  a  moderate  area  of  protoplasm  thickly  studded  with 
large  granules  which  stain  deeply  with  some  basic  dyes,  such  as 
dahlia.  Mast  cells  are  found  in  many  tissues,  usually  when  these 
tissues  have  been  inflamed  or  subjected  to  prolonged  disturbance  of 
nutrition.  Their  appearance  in  the  blood  has  been  demonstrated  al- 
most exclusively  in  leukaemia.  (Plate,  Fig.  6,  shows  a  cell  resem- 
bling the  "mast  cell,"  but  this  cell  can  be  positively  identified  only 
by  a  special  stain.     See  page  88.) 

Lymphocytosis^  frequently  seen  in  the  ansf^mia  of  childhood  or 
in  any  severe  circulatory  disturbance  in  early  life,  has  also  been 
noted  in  some  forms  of  secondary  anaemia  (syphilis),  and  in  an  ex- 
treme degree  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  blood  of  splenic  and 
lymphatic  leukaemia. 

A  moderate  increase  of  eosinophile  cells  has  been  noted  under  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances,  as  after  the  crisis  of  pneumonia,  in 
conditions  of  prolonged  innutrition,  and  in  splenic  and  myelogenous 
leukaemia,  but  its  significance  is  largely  undetermined.     The  Char- 
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oot-Leyden  crystals  are  oocasionaUy  found  in  the  blood,  usually  at 
the  same  time  with  an  increased  number  of  eosinophile  cdls. 

Degenerative  changes  of  the  blood  are  usually  indicated  in  the 
leucocytes  by  variations  in  the  percentage  of  normal  and  abnormal 
varieties,  rather  than  by  alterations  in  the  individual  cells,  for  degen- 
erating leucocytes  are  usually  quickly  removed  from  the  circulation. 
Staining  reactions  of  the  various  granules,  by  which  degenerative 
changes  may  be  recognized,  have  not  yet  been  devised.  In  leukadmia, 
pemiciouB  anaemia,  and  diphtheria,  a  diminished  reaction  to  nuclear 
dyes  has  been  observed.  In  leukaemia,  and  in  the  severe  infectious 
diseases,  the  leucocytes  may  be  extremely  cohesive,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  large  quantity  of  bacteria  or  toxins  in  the  circulation  may 
even  affect  a  complete  solution  and  destruction  of  leucocytes  (leuco- 
cytolysis).     Fatty  degeneration  of  leucocytes  has  been  demonstrated. 

Melancemia. — In  this  condition  the  blood  contains  larger  and 
smaller  irregular-shaped  particles  or  masses  of  brown  or  black  pig- 
ment. This  condition  is  most  frequently  the  result  of  intermittent 
and  remittent  fever,  particularly  the  severer  forms.  It  may  be  ac- 
companied by  anaemia  and  leucocytosis.  It  does  not  occur  in  all 
cases  of  the  above-named  affections.  It  may  be  transient  in  char- 
acter. The  pigment  may  be  free,  or  more  usually  is  enclosed  in  leu- 
cocytes. Under  the  same  conditions  pigment  may  be  deposited  in 
the  liver,  spleen,  lymph  nodes,  bone  marrow,  and  blood  vessels. 
Owing  to  the  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  organs  they  may  assume  a 
gray  or  slate  color.  The  pigment  developed  in  malaria  originates  in 
the  decomposition  of  the  haemoglobin  under  the  influence  of  the  Plas- 
modium. Pigment  which  has  been  taken  into  the  lungs  from  the 
air,  such  as  coal  dust,  etc.,  may  find  its  way  into  the  blood  either 
before  or  after  deposition  in  the  bronchial  or  other  lymph  nodes, 
and  may  be  afterwards  deposited  in  the  spleen  and  liver. 

METHOD   OF  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  may  be  examined  fresh  on  the  warm  stage  without  the 
addition  of  any  fixative,  simply  surrounding  the  cover  with  oil  or 
vaselin  to  prevent  evaporation.  For  most  purposes,  however,  the 
cells  should  be  treated  the  instant  the  blood  leaves  the  vessels  in 
such  a  way  as  to  retain  their  normal  form.  This  fixation  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  chemical  agents  (wet  method)  or  by  quick 
drying  on  the  cover  glass  or  slide  (dry  method). 

Wet  Method. — Among  the  chemical  fixative  agents  are  osmic 
acid  and  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Osmic  Acid :  A  drop 
or  two  of  blood  drawn  from  the  cleansed  finger-tip  by  a  needle  prick 
is  allowed  to  fall  into  a  cubic  centimetre  of  from  one-  to  two-per-cent 
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osmic  acid.  After  an  hour  the  blood  cells  may  be  transferred  by  a 
pipette  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash,  in  which  they  may  be  pre- 
served. 

Sublimate  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  Hayem's  solution : 

Hayem^s  Solution. 

Chloride  of  Sodium 1    gm. 

Sulphate        "         5      " 

(Jorroeive  sublimate 0.5    *' 

Water,  distilled 200      " 

The  blood  is  received  directly  into  this  solution,  in  which  it  is 
studied. 

Dry  Method. — It  has  been  fouud  that  if  the  freshly  drawn  blood 
from  a  finger  prick  be  immediately  dried  on  a  glass  in  a  very  thin 
layer,  the  cell  forms  are  quite  well  preserved  and  may  be  exposed  to 
the  action  of  staining  agents,  by  which  many  features  are  developed 
not  easily  seen  by  the  wet  method.' 

For  this  purpose  square  cover  glasses  of  medium  size  should  be 
cleaned  in  strong  nitric  acid,  rinsed  in  alcohol  and  ether,  carefully 
dried,  and  kept  free  from  dust.  A  drop  of  blood  may  be  expressed 
by  very  light  pressure  only  from  the  finger  tip,  previously  cleansed 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  and  for  the  best  results  the  drop  must  be 
spheroidal  and  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  One 
cover  glass  should  be  held  in  the  forceps,  or  between  the  fingers  if 
thoroughly  dry,  and  its  central  point  touched  to  the  drop  of  blood. 
After  contact  with  the  blood  this  cover  glass  should  be  instantly  laid 
upon  a  second  glass  so  as  to  cover  aU  but  an  eighth  of  an  inch  along 
one  side,  and  as  soon  as  the  blood  has  spread  to  the  edges  the  cover 
glasses  should  be  quickly  separated  without  pressure  and  dried  in  the 
air.  If,  instead  of  drying  in  the  air,  the  specimens  are  rapidly  dried 
over  an  alcohol  flame,  the  fixation  will  be  more  successful,  and  many 
artificial  changes  in  the  red  cells  will  be  avoided.  By  this  method 
the  red  and  white  cells,  in  the  same  proportions  in  which  they  existed 
in  the  drop,  will  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  cover  glasses,  and 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  rouleaux. 

Another  method,  more  successful  in  many  hands,  consists  in 
touching  the  drop  with  the  smooth  edge  of  a  glass  slide,  applying 
this  edge  with  its  adherent  blood  obliquely  to  a  cover  glass,  and 
when  the  blood  has  spread  along  the  edge  of  the  slide,  drawing  it 
rapidly  across  the  cover  glass. 

>For  further  details  concemiDg  methods  of  blood  examination,  etc.,  consult 
Ehrlich,  **  Gesam.  Mittheilungen, "  Berlin,  1891.  F.  Li7nbeck,  "  Grundriss  einer  klin. 
Path.  d.  Blutes,  v.  Jena,  1896. 
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For  the  permanent  fixation  of  the  cells  and  to  prevent  their  solu. 
tion  by  strong  dyes,  one  of  three  methods  may  be  recommended, 
with  preference  in  the  order  named : 

1.  Ehrlich*s  Method. — The  specimens  are  heated  in  a  hot-air  bath 
or  on  a  copper  plate,  for  from  two  to  five  minutes  (or  better  twenty 
minutes)  at  a  temperature  of  105**  to  110**  C. 

2.  yikiforoff's  Method, — The  specimens  are  placed  for  five  to  ten 
minutes  in  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether. 

3.  Hayem^ 8  Method. — The  specimens  are  exposed  for  five  seconds 
to  the  vapor  of  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  osmic  acid  in  water,  to  ac- 
complish which  they  may  be  laid  over  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  contain- 
ing  this  solution. 

Various  staining  agents  are  to  be  employed  according  to  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  Probably  most  information  is  gained  from  specimens 
stained  by  the  triacid  mixture  of  Ehrlicb,  which  is  thus  prepared :  * 

Saturated  aqueous  solutions  of 

Orange  G 120-135  c.c. 

Acid  Fuchsin 80-1 G5    " 

Methyl  Green 125    " 

To  the  mixture  of  these  add 

Water 300  c.c. 

Absolute  Alcohol 200    *' 

Glycerin 100 


cc 


The  specimens  should  be  stained  in  this  fluid  for  three  to  five  min- 
utes, washed  in  water,  dried,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

The  red  cells  are  then  found  stained  orange-yellow,  the  nuclei  dark- 
green  or  blue,  the  neutrophile  and  eosinophile  granules  dark-red. 

Rather  more  uniform  results,  especially  as  regards  the  red  cells 
may  be  obtained  by  the  following  method,  which  also  demonstrates 
the  malarial  plasmodium  and  basophile  granules,  but  not  the  neutro- 
phile granules.  Place  the  specimens  for  two  minutes  in  a  saturated 
nlcoholic  solution  of  eosin,  wash  in  w^ater,  and  counterstain  for  five 
minutes  in  a  saturated  watery  solution  of  methyl  blue.  The  red  cells 
and  eosinophile  granules  then  appear  bright-red.  The  nuclei,  baso- 
phile granules,  and  malarial  plasmodium  are  stained  blue. 

For  the  demonstration  of  mast-cell  granules,  the  following  Ehr- 
lich's  dahlia  solution  mav  be  used : 


'  Groat  can*  must  be  used  in  srlcctin^  these  dyes.  Tliose  made  by  Grllbler.  of 
Ix*ipsic.  arc  reliable.  A  solution  known  as  ** Ehrlicirs  triacid  mixture"  is  on  the 
market  and  is  to  be  recommended. 
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Alcohol,  absolute 50    c.c. 

Distilled  Water 100     '' 

Glacial  Acetic  Acid 12.5  " 

To  this  mixture  add  dahlia  till  a  saturated  solution  is  formed. 

Stain  several  hours,  wash  in  water,  decolorize  in  alcohol,  or  more 
rapidly  in  twenty-per-cent  acetic  acid,  wash  in  water,  dry,  and 
mount  in  balsam.' 

For  the  demonstration  of  mitotic  figures  Delafield's  hsematoxylin 
(diluted),  or  Heidenhain's  iron  alum  hsematoxylin,  may  be  used. 

For  the  demonstration  of  fat  in  blood  from  a  finger  prick,  cover* 
glass  preparations  dried  in  the  air  should  bo  stained  for  twenty -four 
hours  in  one-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  osmic  acid.  To  avoid 
numerous  sources  of  error,  a  control  preparation  should  be  previously 
placed  in  chloroform  for  twenty-four  hours  to  dissolve  the  fat,  and 
the  two  specimens  carried  together  through  the  osmic  acid.  In  the 
one,  black  fat  droplets  will  be  seen,  which  should  be  entirely  absent 
in  the  other. 

FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  BLOOD. 

Various  bodies  which  do  not  belong  there,  aside  from  those  above 
mentioned,  may  find  access  to  the  vessels  and  mingle  with  the  blood. 
Pus  cells  may  get  into  the  blood  from  the  opening  of  an  abscess  into 
a  vessel  or  from  some  inflammatory  change  in  its  walls.  Descjua- 
mated  endothelial  cells  from  the  vessel  walls,  either  in  a  condition  of 
fatty  degeneration  or  in  various  stages  of  proliferation,  may  be 
mingled  with  the  normal  blood  elements;  also  tumor  cells  of  various 
kinds,  fragments  of  disintegrated  thrombi,  portions  of  heart  valves, 
etc.     Crvstals  of  bilirubin  have  been  found  in  the  blood  in  icterus. 

jPaf,  in  a  moderate  amount,  is  a  normal  ingredient  of  the  blood 
during  digestion  and  in  lactation.  Under  pathological  conditions  it 
may  occur  in  larger  and  smaller  droplets.  This  lipcemia  occurs  as  a 
result  of  deficient  oxidation,  in  diabetes,  in  drunkards,  and  in  some 
cases  of  dyspnoea  from  various  causes.  The  droplets  are  small  and 
liable  to  escape  observation. 

In  many  cases  of  injury,  particularly  in  crushing  fractures  of  the 
bone,  the  fat  of  the  marrow  finds  its  way  into  the  blood,  and  it  may 
collect  in  large  drops  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  forming  the  so- 
called  fat  emboli  ;  or  it  may  pass  the  lungs  and  form  emboli  in  other 

*  In  the  application  of  any  of  these  methods  of  staining  the  closest  attention  to 
detail  is  required  for  satisfactory  results. 

*  For  various  other  methods  of  staining  bhiod  cells,  and  for  detailed  considera- 
tion of  morphological  changes  in  disease,  we  refer  to  Von  lAmbtck,  "Klin.  Patho- 
h)irie  dc8  Blutes.  "  1896. 
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parts,  as  the  bram,  kidneys,  etc.    Fat  embolism  in  eclampsia  is  of 
occasional  occurrence. 

The  fat  may  be  absorbed  from  the  vessels,  having  produced  little 
or  no  disturbance  ;  or  in  some  cases  it  may  produce  serious  results  by 
the  stoppage  of  a  large  series  of  vessels  in  the  lungs,  brain,  or  other 
parts  of  the  body.' 

The  fat  may  be  best  seen  by  cutting  sections  of  the  fresh  tissues 
with  the  freezing  microtome  and  stcdning  them  at  once  for  twenty- 
four  hours  with  one-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  osmic  acid.  They 
may  then  be  mounted  in  glycerin. 

Air  in  the  bloody  as  the  result  of  an  opening  in  the  veins,  is  of 
occasional  occurrence.  If  the  amoimt  of  air  be  small  it  appears  to 
be  readily  absorbed  and  does  Uttle  or  no  harm.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  large  quantity  is  admitted  to  the  veins  at  once,  it  collects  in 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  from  which  the  contractions  of  the  organ 
are  unable  to  force  it  in  any  considerable  quantity,  and,  the  supply 
of  blood  being  thus  cut  off  from  the  limgs,  death  very  quickly  en- 
sues. It  is  especially  from  wounds  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  and 
thorax  that  the  accident  is  most  apt  to  occur.  But  it  may  be  due  to 
the  introduction  of  air  into  the  uterine  veins  in  intra-uterine  injec- 
tion or  in  the  removal  of  tumors.* 

The  occurrence  of  animal  and  vegetable  parasites  is  considered 
more  in  detail  in  parts  of  this  book  devoted  to  these  organisms.  It 
will  suffice  to  mention  here  that  the  more  important  of  the  animal 
parasites  of  the  blood  are :  the  Filaria  sanguinis  hominisy  the  Dis- 
toma  hcematobiuniy  and  the  embryos  of  trichina  and  echinococ- 
ctiSy  which  are  of  occasional  and  usual  temporary  occurrence. 

The  various  species  of  bacteria  which  may  be  found  in  the  blood 
will  be  considered  in  parts  of  this  book  in  which  these  organisms  are 
treated  in  detaiL*  Parenchyma-cell  emboli  are  considered  on  page  73. 

>  Consult  for  resume  of  this  subject,  with  good  bibliography,  article  by  Park  on 
"Pat  Embolism,"  New  York  Medical  Journal,  August  16th,  1884. 

*  Consult  Chuty,  ''Etudes  ezp.  sur  Tentr^e  de  Tairdans  les  veines/' Paris,  1875, 
for  experiments  and  older  literature ;  also  later  article  by  Ckmty,  Arch,  de  Physiol, 
nor.  et  path.,  2d  ser.,  t.  ir.,  p.  439,  1877;  more  recent  consideration  of  the  subject  in 
Archiv  fOr  klin.  Medichi,  Bd.  zzxi.,  p.  441,  1882,  by  Jurgemen. 

*  For  methods  of  bacterial  study  of  blood  with  bibliography  consult  Sittmann, 
Deutaches  Archiv  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  liii.,  p.  828,  1894. 
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HYPERTROPHY  AND  HYPERPLASIA. 

Under  a  variety  of  conditions  parts  of  the  body  or  organs  be- 
come larger  than  normal — ^hypertrophied.  When  we  look  for  the 
structural  changes  to  which  hypertrophy  is  due,  we  find  that  it  may 
be  owing  to  a  simple  increase  in  size  of  the  elementary  structures 
of  the  part,  cells,  and  other  tissue  elements.  This  is  called  simple 
hypertrophy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  in  many  cases  that  the  increase  in 
size  of  a  part  or  organ  is  due  not  only,  or  not  at  all,  to  the  increase  in 
size  of  ite  elementary  structures,  but  to  an  increase  in  their  niunber. 
This  increase  in  number  of  the  structural  elements  of  a  tissue  or 
organ  is  called  numerical  hypertrophy,  or  hyperplasia. 

Simple  hypertrophy  and  hyperplasia  are  frequently  associated. 

REGENERATION. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  the  body  in  the  performance  of  its  varied 
functions  and  labors,  and  the  greater  or  smaller  injuries  to  which  it 
is  frequently  exposed,  make  indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
integrity  a  more  or  less  constant  and  widespread  regeneration  of 
tissue. 

This  r^eneration  of  injured  or  worn-out  tissues,  all  new  growths, 
as  well  as  the  hyperplasias  above  mentioned,  are  invariably  brought 
about  by  proliferation  or  other  changes  in  living  cells. 

A  new  formation  of  cells  in  the  body,  so  especially  characteristic 
of  this  period  of  development,  thus  persists  through  life  with  varying 
degrees  of  activity.  It  is  in  the  adult,  however,  under  pathological 
conditions — ^in  the  course  of  inflammation  in  the  growth  of  tumors — 
that  those  cell  proliferations  occur  which  especially  concern  us  here. 

Just  as  the  cells  of  the  adult  organism  are  the  offspring  of  one 
original  cell,  the  ovum,  so  are  all  the  new  cells  which  appear  in  the 
body  under  abnormal  conditions  derived  from  some  pre-existing  cells 
by  a  divisioii  of  their  bodies. 
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The  careful  and  minute  study  of  cells  during  the  act  of  division, 
which  has  been  recently  made,  has  revealed  many  most  curious  phe- 
nomena and  has  opened  a  new  world  of  observation  nearer  to  the 
elementary  expression  of  life  than  has  seemed  possible  in  earlier  times. 
It  will  suffice  for  our  purposes  to  briefly  indicate  some  of  the  more 
striking  features  of  the  new  cell  lore. 

The  earliest  morphological  changes  in  cell  division  are  seen  in 
the  nucleus. 

Direct  {Amitotic)  Cell  Division. — In  this,  which  although 
relatively  rare  appears  to  be  the  most  simple  mode  of  cell  division,  the 


Fio.  8.— Pbasbs  of  Mitosis,  or  Indirect  Ckll  Dnnsiov. 

nucleus  with  its  membrane  becomes  constricted  and  finally  divides 
into  two  or  more  parts  which  become  new  nuclei.  Hand-in-hand 
with  or  following  this  simple  nuclear  division  the  cell  body  divides, 
and  thus  two  or  more  cells  may  form  in  the  place  of  one.  Sometimes 
the  nuclear  division  is  not  followed  by  a  division  of  the  cell  body,  and 
thus  multinuclear  cells,  or  "giant  cells,"  may  be  formed.  Whether 
in  this  mode  of  cell  division  there  may  not  be  as  yet  unrecognized 
minute  changes  in  the  cell  nucleus,  ushering  in  the  process,  seems 
not  to  be  altogether  clear. 

Indirect  {Mitotic)  Cell  Dirision. — In  this  mode  of  cell  multipli- 
cation certain  minute  changes  in  the  nucleus  usher  in  the  coarser 
process  of  division.  The  earlier  changes  which  are  to  be  seen  in  a 
cell  about  to  divide  are  a  thickening   and  rearrangement  of  the 
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fhromatin  forming  the  intranuclear  network  (Fig.  8;  1  and  2), 
As  the  chromatin  fibres  or  filaments — called  chromosomes — thicken, 
they  group  themselves  into  an  irregular  snarl  or  contorted  mass,  the 
nucleolus  disappears,  and  the  nuclear  membrane  becomes  indistinct 
(Fig.  8;  ^). 

Now  the  chromosomes  separate  by  longitudinal  division  into 
equal  parts,  and  these  arranging  themselves  in  various,  often  stellar 
forms,  slowly  draw  asunder  in  two  or  more  groups  (Fig.  8 ;  4,  ^,  and 
G),  Then  the  cell  body  shows  a  beginning  constriction  corresponding 
to  the  division  of  the  chromosomes  into  masses  (Fig.  8;  7).  Finally 
a  nuclear  membrane  develops  around  each  of  the  new  nuclei,  their 
fibres  become  more  slender  and  assume  the  resting  arrangement,  and 
the  cell  body  completes  its  division  by  a  deepening  of  its  constriction 
(see  Fig.  8;  8  and  9),  There  are  countless  variations  and  details  in 
the  minute  processes  of  cell  division  which  the  scope  of  this  work 
does  not  permit  us  to  consider.  But  the  facts  already  at  hand  are  of 
extreme  significance  to  the  biologist  and  point  toward  large  fields  of 
research  in  pathology  when  the  normal  processes  shall  have  been 
more  clearly  and  exhaustively  determined. 

In  the  mean  time  far-reaching  conclusions  based  upon  preliminary 
observations  on  asymmetrical  karyokinesis  in  abnormal  tissues  should 
be  accepted  with  reserve,  since  the  details  of  the  condition  are  not  yet 
fully  studied  and  simple  degenerative  processes  not  sufficiently  taken 
into  the  account.* 

The  term  mitosis  or  karyomitosis  is  applied  to  this  indirect  mode 
of  cell  division  on  account  of  the  involvement  of  the  nuclear  threads. 
It  is  also  sometimes  designated  as  karyokinesis^  from  the  form 
changes  which  these  threads  undergo.  Aside  from  its  intrinsic  bio- 
logical interest,  a  knowledge  of  mitosis  in  proliferating  cells  is  of 
importance  in  pathology,  because  the  recognition  of  mitotic  figures 
often  enables  us  to  decide  with  certainty  what  particular  cells  or  cell 
groups  are  involved  in  the  formation  of  new  tissue. 

The  most  significant  feature,  however,  of  the  whole  process  of 
mitosis,  with  all  its  intricate  variations,  appears  to  be  that  the  chromo- 
somes, during  their  separation  into  two  or  more  clusters  to  form  the 
basis  of  new  cells,  undergo  an  exact  longitudinal  division,  so  that 
under  normal  conditions  all  of  the  new  nuclei  share  alike  in  the 
chromatin  substance  of  the  parent  cell.  This  fact  appears  to  bo  of  ex- 
treme importance  in  the  recognition  of  a  physical  basis  of  inheri- 
tance.' 


1  Ilansemann,   Virchow's  Arcbiv,   Bd.   cxxix.      Luatig  and   Galeoffi,   Ziegler*8 
Beitrilge  zur  path.  Anat..  Bd.  xiv.,  pp.  225  and  249. 

-'  Consult  WiUon,  ''The  Cell  in  Development  and  in  Heredity, ''  1896. 
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It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  f oUow  in  detaQ  here  the  prooeeseB  of 
regeneration  and  repair  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs.  It  shoold 
be  borne  in  mind  that  individual  cells  may,  even  after  having  under- 
gone marked  structural  changes — as,  for  example,  in  acute  granular 
degeneration — ^be  restored  to  a  perfectly  normal  condition. 

After  injury  or  loss  a  fuU  and  complete  r^eneration  of  cells  and 
tissues  can  occur  only  as  the  result  of  a  proliferation  of  cells  of  the 
same  type  as  those  to  be  restored.  Thus  a  r^eneration  of  epithelium 
occurs  by  proliferation  and  growth  of  epithelial  cells  alone  ;  r^ene- 
ration  of  muscle  by  muscle  cells ;  of  nerve  by  nerve  cells,  etc.  In 
fact,  however,  in  the  higher  types  of  tissue,  after  considerable  injuries 
with  loss  of  substance  or  after  destructive  pathological  processes, 
complete  regeneration  is  not  common.  This  is  because  the  highly 
specialized  cells  of  the  body  are  limited  in  their  capacity  for  repro- 
duction closely  to  the  domain  of  physiological  regeneration. 

What  we  ordinarily  call  healing,  in  extensive  wounds  of  the  more 
highly  specialized  tissues,  is  usually  a  provisional  makeshift  repair  by 
means  of  new-formed  connective  tissue.  Such  regeneration  as  takes 
place  in  peripheral  nerves  after  partial  destruction  is  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  constituents  of  the  nerve  fibres  themselves.  But  it 
is  a  fibrous  or  neuroglia-tissue  healing  only  which  is  possible  when 
the  loss  is  central  or  extensive,  and  it  is  this  alone  which,  after  large 
injuries  to  the'  brain,  achieves  a  patchwork  repair. 

In  injuries  of  muscle,  too,  the  remains  of  muscle  protoplasm  may 
undergo  proliferation  in  moderate  degree  and  lead  to  a  partial  resti- 
tution of  muscle  tissue.  This,  however,  is  usually  atypical  in 
structure  and  of  little  functional  importance.  Losses  of  substances 
in  muscle  are  largely  repaired,  with  varying  functional  success,  by 
connective  tissue. 

Specialized  gland  tissue,  while  readily  enough  maintaining  by 
cell  proliferation  its  integrity  under  the  ordinary  functional  wear  and 
tear,  is  incapable  as  a  rule,  by  proliferation  of  its  specially  endowed 
cells,  of  making  good  extensive  losses  of  substance,  either  from 
injury  or  destructive  pathological  processes.  It  should  not  be  under- 
stood by  this  that  healing  and  a  general  restoration  of  the  part  may 
not  occur  after  extensive  injuries  to  such  organs  as  the  liver,  kidneys, 
thyroid  gland,  etc. ;  such  a  general  healing  may  occur,  but  it  is 
largely  through  growth  of  a  new  connective  tissue.  The  specialized 
gland  cells,  be  it  in  the  liver,  kidney,  salivary,  or  other  glands,  or 
in  the  mucous  membranes,  under  favorable  conditions  are  apt  to  re- 
spond to  an  injury  with  destruction  of  tissue  by  proliferation,  or,  it 
may  be,  by  the  actual  production  of  considerable  new  gland  tissue. 
But  the  new  gland  tissue  thus  produced  is  usually  inconsiderable  in 
amount,   atypical  in  form,  and  often  of  questionable  value.     The 
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liver  and  the  thyroid  gland  seem,  however,  to  possess  in  an  excep- 
tional degree  the  power  of  regeneration. 

We  thus  see  that  though  specialized  cells  in  the  body  express,  in 
the  face  of  tissue  injuries,  distinct  recuperative  tendencies,  they  are 
not  in  general  able  to  make  good  extensive  losses  of  substance.  This 
is  usually  done  by  the  cells  of  a  group  of  tissues  more  lowly  in  or- 
ganization, but  retaining  largely  the  proliferative  power  of  undiffer- 
entiated protoplasm,  namely,  the  connective  tissues.' 

The  formation  of  leucocytes  appears  to  occur  chiefly  in  those  masses 
of  lymphoid  tissue  which  are  so  widely  scattered  in  the  body  in  the 
lymph  nodes,  in  the  spleen,  and  in  the  bone  marrow. 

Both  mitotic  and  amitotic  cell  division  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
new  formation  of  leucocytes,  but  the  exact  relationship  between  the 
new  cells  produced  in  these  two  ways,  and  their  respective  destinies, 
is  not  yet  very  clear  (see  Blood). 

Regeneration  of  red  blood  cells  seems  to  occur  in  the  bone  marrow 
through  mitotic  division  of  nucleated  forms.  The  latter  may,  under 
pathological  conditions,  appear  in  the  vessels  in  varying  numbers. 

METAPLASIA. 

The  members  of  the  connective-tissue  group — fibrous  tissue,  mu- 
cous and  fat  tissue,  cartilage,  bone,  etc. — are  so  closely  related  in 
nature  and  structure  that  not  infrequently  and  under  a  variety  of 
conditions  one  form  of  tissue  will  assume  the  characters  of  another. 
This  change  of  one  form  of  tissue  into  another  is  called  metaplasia. 

Thus,  by  a  gradual  change  in  the  cells  and  stroma  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue this  may  be  converted  into  bone,  as  mucous  tissue  may  become 
fat  tissue,  and  hyalin  cartilage  become  fibrous.  Metaplasia  is  a 
process  involving  active  changes  on  the  part  of  the  living  cells  of  the 
tissue,  and  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  certain  degenera- 
tive processes,  in  the  course  of  which  one  form  of  connective  tissue 
may  assume  superficial  resemblances  to  others  of  the  group,  as  in 
calcareous  and  mucoid  degeneration.  While  metaplasia  is  most 
common  among  the  members  of  the  connective-tissue  group,  it  some- 
times occurs  in  other  tissues.  Thus,  for  example,  under  certain  con- 
ditions one  type  of  epithelium  may  assume  the  morphological  charac- 
ters of  another. 

'  A  summary  of  recent  studies  on  the  regenerative  capacities  of  the  nervous 
tissues  may  l)e  found  in  the  "Ergebnisse  der  allg.  path.  Morphologic  und  Physiolo- 
gic, "  Abth.  2.  1895. 
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Necrosis. — Necrosis  is  the  death  of  a  circumscribed  portion  of 
tissue.  It  may  be  the  result  of  insufficient  nutrition  from  the  cut- 
ting-off  of  the  blood  supply  ;  or  it  may  depend  upon  the  action  of 
destructive  chemical  agents,  extreme  degrees  of  temperature,  certain 
materials  produced  by  the  Ufe  processes  of  some  forms  of  bacteria ; 
or  it  may  be  due  to  mechanical  injury.  The  appearances  which  dead 
tissues  present  imder  the  microscope  vary  greatly.  In  some  cases 
we  have  a  simple  and  gradual  disintegration  and  softening  of  the 
tissue,  resulting  in  a  mass  of  degenerated  cells  and  cell  detritus, 
with  more  or  less  fluid  and  various  chemical  substances  arising 
from  decomposition.  The  softening  of  the  brain  in  embolism  is  an 
example  of  simple  necrotic  softening.  In  some  cases  the  dead  tissues 
simply  gradually  dry  and  shrivel  and  become  hard  and  dark  colored. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  dead  tissues  are  permeated  by  fluids 
which  may  bo  dark  red  in  color  from  the  solution  of  coloring  matter 
from  the  blood,  and  contain  bacteria  which  induce  putrefaction  with 
the  proiluction  of  giises  and  various  new  chemical  substances.  The 
tissues  become  swollen  and  granular,  and  disintegrate  ;  and  finally 
the  whole  may  form  a  mass  of  irregular  granules  with  fat  droplets, 
ty rosin,  leucin,  and  various  forms  of  crystals,  shreds  of  the  more 
resistant  kinds  of  tissue,  and  bacteria. 

Coagulation  Xecrosis, — If  dead  areas  of  tissue  (whether  this  con- 
dition be  due  to  mechanical  injury,  to  disturbances  of  nutrition,  or  to 
the  local  action  of  bacterial  or  other  poisons)  contain  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  coagulation  of  their  albuminous  constituents,  or  if 
they  be  bathed  witli  \yody  fluids  from  adjacent  parts  in  which  the  cir- 
culation is  maintaine<l,  a  characteristic  coagulation  of  the  necrotic 
elements  is  apt  to  occur.  Tlie  composition  of  the  cells  of  the  tissue  is 
altereil,  so  that  the  cell  bodies  are  shining  and  translucent,  dimin- 
ished in  size,  sometimes  altered  in  shaj)e,  and  the  nuclei  of  the  cells 
disappear.  The  white  infarctions  of  the  spleen  and  kidneys,  the 
areas  of  coagulation  necrosis  in  tuberculosis,  and  the  pseudo-mem- 
brane  in  crou|  o'.is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes  are  the 
most  common  examples  of  this  lesion. 
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If,  for  example,  in  the  bpleeo,  one  of  the  small  arteries  is  plugged 
by  an  embolns,  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  spleeu  becomes  aniemio 
and  appears  as  a  white,  wedge-shaped  mEiss,  sharply  defined  from  the 
surrounding  splenic  tissue.  If  such  a  wliite  iufarction  has  existed 
hut  a  short  time  there  is  hardly  any  difference  between  the  appear- 
ance of  its  anatomical  elements  and  those  of  the  surrounding  spleen, 
except  that  they  are  differently  affected  by  staining  Huids.  If  the 
infarction  is  older  the  cells  are  small  and  shiny  and  their  nuclei  can- 
not be  seen. 

In  croupous  inflammations  of  mucous  membranes  the  epithelial 
cells  become  shiny,  the  nuclei  disappear,  and  the  shape  of  the  cells  is 
changed  by  the  coagulation  necrosis,  so  that  a  number  of  tliem 
tc^ther  often  look  like  a  network  of  coagulated  fibrin. 

Cheesy  Degeneration. — As  commonly  used  this  term  embraces 
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the  changes  in  the  tissues  which  we  have  just  considered  under  the 
more  appropriate  name  of  coagulation  necrosis.  But  it  is  also  applied 
to  that  form  of  degeneration  in  which,  under  a  variety  of  conditions, 
the  dead  tissue  elements  lose  their  normal  structural  features  and 
become  converted  into  an  irregularly  granular  albuminous  and  fatty 
material  which  sometimes  tends  to  disintegrate  and  soften,  sometimes 
dries  and  becomes  dense  and  firm,  or  may  become  infiltrated  with 
salts  of  calcium.  Thus  cheesy  degeneration  may,  and  very  often 
does,  occur  in  tissues  which  are  in  the  condition  of  coagulation  necro- 
sis; but  it  also  occurs  in  tissues  which  are  not  the  seat  of  coagulation 
necrosis,  but  which,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  and  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
have  lost  their  vitality. 

The  terms  coagulation  necrosis  and  cheesy  degeneration,  as  com- 
monly used,  in  part  actually  cover  the  same  degenerative  conditions 
in  the  tissues.     Both  are  indefinite,  and  will  no  doubt  remain  so  until 
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we  obtain  a  more  precise  knowledge  of   the   lesions   which   tbey 
repreeeDt. 

Parenchymatous  Degeneration  (Acute  Degeneration;  Qranular 
Degeneration;  Cloudy  Swelling). — In  this  condition  the  cells  of  tis- 
sues and  organs  are  swollen  and  filled  with  small  albuminous  gran- 
ules, which  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  entirely  conceal  the  original 
cell  structure.  The  granules  disappear  on  treatment  with  acetic  acid, 
and  are  insoluble  in  ether.  This  degeneration  may  be  present  in  the 
parenchyma  cells  of  any  inflamed  oi^n,  but  is  most  marked  and  fre- 
quent in  the  hver,  kidney,  heart  muscle,  and  mucous  membrane  of 
tiie  gastro-intestinal  canaL  It  may  occur  in  infectious  or  severe 
febrile  diseases,  after  severe  bums,  and  in  poisoning  with  arsenic, 
phosphorus,  or  mineral  acids.  It  is  often  associated  with  various 
phases  of  exudative  inflammation.     The  cells  in  a  condition  of  paren- 


chymatous degeneration  may  regain  their  normal  condition,  or  be- 
come fatty,  or  disint^rate.  In  such  organs  as  the  liver,  kidney,  and 
heart  the  gross  appearauces  are  often  very  characteristic;  the  tissue 
is  swollen  and  has  a  less  translucent  and  more  dull  and  grayish  look 
than  under  normal  conditions. 

The  mlcroecopical  studj  of  this  luslon  Eh  best  dooe  in  sections  of  tbo  frcah  tiwue 
m&de  with  tlie  rreczing  niicnitome,  by  tlie  ntpid  formstia  method,  page  SI,  or  In 
teased  freah  tissue  in  one-buK-per-ceot  salt  soluCioa. 

Fatty  Degeneration. — This  is  the  conversion  of  the  protoplasm 
of  cells  into  fat,  which  accumulates  in  the  cell  body.  The  fat  is  usually 
present  in  the  cell  in  very  small  particles  or  droplets,  but  these  may 
coalesce  to  form  large  drops.  The  protoplasm  may  even  be  almost 
entirely  replaced  by  the  fat. 

Fatty  Infiltration  of  cells  is  a  common  occurrence  under  normal 
as  well  as  pathological  conditions.  The  fat  is  beheved  to  originate 
outside  of  the  cells  and  simply  accumulate  in  them,  causing  a  passive 
atrophy  of  the  protoplasm.     In  this  way  fatty  infiltration  is  believed 
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to  differ  easentially  from  fatty  degeneration,  but  in  many  cases  a 
definite  distinction  between  the  two  is  impossible  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  cell  life.  In  general  tb©  fat  droplets 
are  larger  in  fatty  infiltration  than  in  fatty  degeneration,  yet  to  this 
there  are  many  exceptions.  Pat  granules  and  droplets  are  recog- 
nized in  cells  by  their  strong  refraction,  by  their  solubility  in  alcohol 
and  ether  and  their  insolubility  in  acetic  acid,  and  by  the  black 
color  which  they  assume  when  the  fresh  tissue  is  treatetl  with  osmic 
acid.  Not  infrequently  feathery  clusters  of  delicate  fat  crystals 
occur  within  the  cells.  Fatty -degenerated  cells  may  break  down  and 
form  ac  oily  detritus,  in  which,  especially  when  much  moisture  is 
present,  cholesterin  crystals  may  be  formed  by  decomposition  of  the 
fat. 

To  the  naked  eye,  organs  in  a  condition  of  marked  fatty  degenera- 
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tion  are  usually  larger  and  softer  than  normal,  have  a  gray isli -yellow 
color  or  are  mottled  with  yellowish  Htreiiks  or  jmrches,  and  the  nor- 
mal markings  of  cut  surfaces  are  more  or  less  obscui-ed. 

Fatty  degeneration  may  be  due  to  local  or  general  disturbances 
of  nutrition,  from  a  great  variety  of  causes — disturbances  which 
cither  directly  affect  the  life  processes  of  the  cells  tbeinsclves,  or 
which  produce  alterations  in  their  nutritive  supply.  In  a<ldition  to 
its  local  occurrence,  as  a  result  of  local  disturbfvnces  of  circulation,  in 
the  vicinity  of  inflammations  or  in  tumoi^s,  etc.,  it  is  apt  to  occur  in 
the  liver,  heart  muscle,  and  kidney  in  chronic  exhausting  diseases 
and  in  conditions  and  diseases  tu  which  j»rofound  anjemia  is  incident, 
or  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  certain  poisons,  such  as  phosphorus 
and  arsenic.  Fatty  degeneration  is,  as  a  rule,  a  more  serious  lesion 
than  fatty  infiltration. 

Tiaaues  in  a  condition  of  fatty  degeneration  or  infiltration  may  be  teased  fresii  in 
salt  solution  ;  Dr  they  tnay  bo  Lanlened  in  Flemtning'a  osmic  acid  solution,  »■€  jMigc 
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54,  in  preparation  for  sectioning.  Hardening  in  MUller's  fluid  and  afterward  in 
alcohol  gives  modenitely  good  results  if  the  lesion  be  extensive.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  tissues  which  have  been  soaked  in  alcohol  the  fat  is  no  longer 
present,  its  former  seat  being  indicated  bj  clear  spaces  which  are  filled  with  the 
mounting  medium.  The  fat  crystals,  however,  often  persist  after  prolonged  soak- 
ing in  alcohol. 

Amyloid  Degeneration  (Waxy  or  Lardaceous  Degeneration). — 
This  is  a  process  by  which  the  basement  substance  of  various  forms 
of  connective  tissue,  and  especially  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels,  be- 
come swollen  and  thickened  by  their  conversion  into  a  translucent, 
firm,  glassy,  colorless  material,  albuminous  in  character.  This  albu- 
minous material  may  be  present  in  the  tissues  in  such  small  amomit 
as  to  be  recognizable  only  under  the  microscope,  or  it  may  be  so 
abundant  as  to  give  a  very  characteristic  appearance  to  the  tissue. 
Parts  in  which  the  lesion  is  marked  are  usually  larger  and  contain 
less  blood  and  feel  harder  than  normal,  and  have  a  peculiar  dull 
shining  and  translucent  appearance  which  varies  in  character,  de- 
pending upon  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  degenerated  areas 
and  upon  its  ass<x?iation  witli  other  lesions,  such  {is  fatty  degenera- 
tion. It  most  f  re<j[uently  occurs  in  the  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries, 
whose  lumen  becomes  encroached  upon  by  the  thickening  of  the 
walls  which  the  process  involves.  It  is  usually  the  media  and  inter- 
mediary layers  of  tlie  intima  which  are  earliest  and  most  extensively 
affected.  The  change  also  often  occurs  in  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue  and  membranaB  propriie  of  organs  and  in  reticular  connective 
tissue.  It  is  both  asserted  and  denied  that  it  may  aflfect  the  paren- 
chyma cells  of  organs.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  unmistakable 
evidence  of  its  occurrence  in  parenchyma  cells.  These,  however, 
frtH|uen^ly  undergo  atrophy  as  the  result  of  pressure  from  the  swol- 
len, degenerated  tissue. 

It  is  not  yet  known  whether  amyloid  degeneration  is  due  to  a 
direct  transformation  of  tlie  tissue,  or  is  an  infiltration  of  the  tissue  by 
some  abnormal  material  formed  elsewhere  and  brought  to  it,  oris  de^ 
rived  from  the  blood. 

Amyloid  degeneration  (X?curs  most  frequently  and  abundantly  in 
the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  intestinal  canal,  and  lymph  nodes;  but  it 
may  occur,  usually  in  a  less  marked  degree,  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  :  in  the  larger  blood  vessels,  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the 
heart  and  mucous  membranes  of  the  air  passages,  a^d  in  the  genera- 
tive organs.  It  may  occur  locally  or  api>ear  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  at  once.  It  may  exist  without  any  known  cause,  but  it  mot^t 
fret|uently  oc*curs  in  connection  with  severe  wasting  diseases,  p:ir 
ticularly  in  those  invohnng  chronic  suppuration  and  ulceration,  espe- 
cially of  the  bones.     It  fre<|uently  occurs  in  tuberculosis,  syphilis. 
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in   the  cachetic  condition    induced   by   malignant  tmnora,   and   is 
occasionallj  seen  in  severe  malarial  infection,  dysentery,  and  leu- 


For  microscopickl  exaraioatioo,  the  tissue,  eitber  fiesb  or  after  preaerration. 
should  be  cut  into  thin  sections,  and  tbeae  deeply  stained  with  one-per-cent  aqueous 
solution  of  methyl  violet ;  the  sections  are  washed  in  water  and  mounted  In  glycerin. 
The  differentiatioD  between  the  amyloid  and  other  parts  is  more  distinct  if.  after 
staining,  the  specimen  be  dipped  for  an  instant  in  HCl  and  alcohol  1 :  100,  and 
thpn  caretully  rinsed,  before  mounting  in  glycerin.  The  degenerated  areiis  arc  thus 
atniued  rose-red  (Fig.  13),  while  the  normal  tissue  elements  have  u  bluish-violet 
color.  In  some  cases,  for  reasons  which  we  do  not  know,  the  amyloid  substance 
duos  not  show  a  well-marked  reaction  with  methyl  violet.  A  sharp  differentiation 
of  the  amyloid  material  may  be  obtained  by  picro-acid  fuchsln  (Van  Qleson's  stain) , 
page  fll.  Other  anilln  dyea  also  differentiate  amyloid  substance  from  nomiHl  tis- 
Buea.    On  treating  sections  of  amyloid  tissue  with  solution  of  iodine  the  degenerated 


parts  acquire  a  mahogany  color.  If  tlify  are  then  treated  with  sulphuric  Hci<l  tlie 
degtuemted  portions  acquire  a  greenish  or  blue  color ;  but  the  latter  reaction  is  not 
very  rtliable. 

Corpora  Amylacea  are  small,  spheroidal,  homogeneous  or  lam- 
ellated  bodies  (Fig.  I'-i),  which  astiume  a  bluish  color  on  treatment  with 
solution  of  iodine  or  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  They  are  frequently 
Found  in  the  acini  of  the  pra»tate  ghind,  sometimes  in  large  numbers; 
in  the  ©pendyma  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  in  areas  of 
sclerc^is  of  the  bralTi  and  cord ;  also  in  extra  va.sations  of  blood  and  in 
various  other  situations.  Thej-  may  occur  under  normal  as  well  as 
pathological  conditions,  and  are  apparently  of  little  importance. 
They  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  amyloid  degeneration,  although 
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tbey  somewhat  resemble  its  products.     Some  of  the  tube  casts  of  the 
kidney  resemble  in  many  respects  the  corpora  amylacea. 

Glycogen  Degeneration. — Glycogen  appears  under  abnormal 
conditions  in  the  body  as  hyalin,  mostly  globular  masses  of  varying 
size.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  is  stained  brownish-red  by  iodine*  and 
does  not  assume  a  greenish  color  by  the  further  addition  of  sulphuric 


PlO.   13.— COBPOSA  AXTUkCEA. 

From  protitate  gland. 


acid.  In  diabetes  it  may  occur  in  large  quantities  in  the  liver  cells 
and  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubules,  especially  in 
those  of  Henle's  loop  and  in  leucocytes.  It  may  be  found  in  fresh 
pus  cells,  in  the  cells  of  various  forms  of  timiors,  and  in  leucocytes  in 


Fio.  14.— MucofTS  DeoEXKRATiON  OP  Epithelial  Cgllk. 
From  cyst  adenoma  of  ovary. 

the  bl(XKl  in  leukemia,  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract  in  children,  and  in  various  chronic  diseases. 

If  tilt*  tissue  to  be  examlDed  for  glycogen  be  fresh  the  iodine  should  be  used  in 
ftolution  in  glycerin  (equal  parts  of  Lugol's  solution  and  glycerin),  in  order  to  avoid 
iU  wiltition.  If  s|H:cimens  are  to  be  hardened  this  should  be  done  in  absolute  alcohol 
*o  avoid  the  solution  of  the  glycogen.  Sections  may  be  stained  with  picro-acid 
fuchsin  (Van  Gieson's  stain)  or  with  a  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  alcohol  (tincture 
iodine  1  part,  alisolute  alcohol  4  parts),  cleared  up  and  studied  in  oil  of  origanum. 

Mucous  Deije  Herat  ion  may  occur  in  cells  or  in  intercellular  sub- 
stanix*.  When  occurring  in  cells  it  consists,  under  pathological  as 
under  normal  conditions,  of  the  transformation  of  the  protoplasm 
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into  a  translucent,  gemi-Suid  material,  occupyiag  more  space  than  the 
mialtered  protoplasm,  and  hence  causing  a  swelling  of  tbe  cells  (Fig. 
14).  Thia  new-formed  material  contains  mucin  in  solution,  which 
is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid.  It  occurs  under  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions, sometimes  as  a  morbid  increase  of  a  normal  function  of  cells, 
as  in  many  catarrhs,  sometimes  as  an  entirely  abnormal  transforma- 
tion. The  cells  may  be  entirely  destroyed  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  mucoid  material  within  them. 

In  certain  cases,  as  in  many  tumors,  in  cartilage,  bone,  and  other 
tissues,  the  intercellular  substance  undei^oes  conversion  into  mucin- 
containing  material,  losing  almost  entirely  its  original  structure 
(Fig.  15).  Tbe  cells  in  such  cases  may  be  affected  only  secondarily 
by  the  pressure  which  the  new-formed  material  exerts  upon  them. 


Tia.  IB.— Hcooiia  DianiiKAtioM  or  Fnsatrs  Tunri  or  Haidu. 

Tissues  should  be  hardened  in  Muller'a  fluid  or  formalin,  followed 
by  alcohol,  and  sections  stained  with  picro-acid  fucbsin  or  with 
haematoxylin,  which  colors  the  mucin-containing  portions. 

Colloid  Degeneration  is  very  closely  allied,  both  in  chemical  and 
morpbolc^cal  characters,  to  raucous  degeneration,  and  in  many 
cases  there  is  no  definite  microscopical  distinction  between  them. 
But  colloid  material  is  firmer  and  more  consistent  tban  mucous,  does 
not  yield  a  precipitate  on  addition  of  acetic  acid  or  alcohol,  and  its 
formation  is  usually  confined  to  cells ;  not  involving  intercellular  sub- 
stance, except  by  an  atrophy  which  its  accumulation  sometimes 
induces.  The  odls  may  contain  lai^r  and  smaller  droplets  of  colloid 
material  (Pig,  16),  or  it  may  nearly  or  entirely  replace  the  protoplasm 
and  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  rupture  and  destruction 
of  the  cell.  In  this  way,  and  by  tbe  atrophy  of  intercellular  sub- 
stance which  its  accumulation  causes,  cysts  may  be  formed  contain- 
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ing  colloid  material  and  cell  detritus.  Culloid  dugeneration  ia  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  certain  tumors  and  in  the  thyroid  gland,  «T><t 
occurs  occasionally  in  other  places. 


Tia.  IB.— CoLLom  Dioiuixi 


Hardening  in  formalin,  MuUer's  fluid,  or  alcohol.  Staining 
with  picro-acid  fuch»iii. 

Hyalin  Deijenemtion  is  the  transformation  of  tissues  into  a 
transparent,  glassy  substance,  much  resembling  amyloid  in  its  mor- 


ph<d(^ca1  characters  (Fig.  IT);  but  it  does  not  give  the  micro- 
chemical  reactions  of  amyloid,  and  ap[iears  under  different  condi- 
tions. Hyalin  eubstanre  is  quite  resistant  to  the  action  of  acids  and 
Btaina  readily  with  acid  fuchsin  and  eosiu.     It  occurs  especially  in 
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the  walls  of  the  smaller  blood  vessels  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  in 
voluDtiuy' muscle  fibres,  and  is  said  to  sometimes  involve  interstitial 
tissue.  It  has  been  described  as  occurritig  in  the  brain,  lymph  nodes 
and  ovaries;  in  the  tubules  of  the  kidney,  in  tbe  walls  of  aneurisms, 
in  muscle  fibres,  in  the  lesions  of  diphtberitis,  tuberculosis,  nnd 
syphilis,  in  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  vessels  of  the  eye,  and  else- 
where. It  is  sometimes  called  vitreous  or  fibrinous,  and  also  waxy, 
degeneration.  It  is  bdieved  by  some  observers  that  fibrin,  blood 
plates,  and  leucocytes  may  undei^o  hyalin  degeneration,  and  in  the 
forms  of  the  so-called  hyalin  thrombi  this  substance  may  block  the 
capillaries  in  many  infectious  diseases — typhoid  fever,  pneumonia, 
diphtheria,  pyaemia,  etc.,  and  under  a  variety  of  other  conditions. 
Hyalin  degeneration  seems  to  be,  in  some  ways,  allied  to  coagulation 


necrosis,  but  its  exact  significance  and  relations  to  other  forms  of  de- 
generation, and  the  conditions  of  its  occurrence,  are  not  yet  known.' 

Hardening  in  alcohol,  Miiller'a  fluid,  or  formalin.  Staining  by 
picro-acid  fuchsin,  or  by  hsematoxylin  and  eosin. 

In  Calcareous  Degeneration  there  is  a  deposition,  either  in  cells 
or  in  the  intercellular  substance,  of  larger  and  smaller  granules  com- 
posed chiefly  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium.  These  particles, 
when  abundant,  give  hardness,  brittleness,  and  a  whitish  appearance 
to  the  affected  tissue.  Under  the  microscope  they  appear  dark  by 
transmitted,  white  and  glistening  by  reflected,  light.  Tissues  may 
be  nearly  completely  permeated  with  the  salts,  or  the  latter  may  be 
scattered  in  patches  through  them.  Sometimes  lai^  lamellated  con- 
cretions ase  formed  in  tissues,  usually  at  the  seat  of  some  old  inflam- 
matory process.     Calcification  usually  occurs  in  parts  of  tissues  which 
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are  dead  or  are  in  a  condition  of  reduced  vitality  as  a  result  of 
some  antecedent  morbid  process,  usually  of  an  inSammatory  nature. 
Among  the  most  common  and  important  examples  of  calcareous 
degenerations  may  be  mentioned  those  which  occur  in  the  valves  of 
the  heart  and  walls  of  the  blood  vessels. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  in  the  tissues  is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

This  process  may  be  observed  under  the  microscope  by  running  five  per  cent 
hydrochloric  acid  under  the  cover  glass  upon  unstained  sections ;  the  gas  bubbles  are 
caught  as  they  evolve  beneath  the  cover.  Those  parts  of  tissues  which  are  in  an 
early  stage  of  calcification,  as  well  as  those  from  which  the  lime  has  been  removed  by 
acids,  are  usually  stained  an  intense  blue  by  huematoxylin. 

Pigmentation, — The  pigment  which  is  present  in  the  body  imder 
abnormal  conditions  may  be  formed  in  the  body  or  may  be  introduced 
into  it  from  without.  It  may  be  deposited  in  the  cells  or  in  the 
intercellular  substance,  and  is  sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye  and 
sometimes  not.  The  pigment  occurring  in  the  body  may  be  in  the 
form  of  yellow,  brown,  black,  or  reddish  granules  or  in  crystalline 
form.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
haemoglobin  from  extravasated  masses  of  red  blood  cells.  Parts  which 
have  been  the  seat  of  long-continued  hypersemia  may  have  a  diffuse 
grayish  appearance  from  the  alteration  of  the  hadmoglobin  in  red 
blood  cells  which  have  escaped  from  the  vessels  by  diapedesis.  Pig- 
ment may  be  formed  in  the  blood  vessels  in  severe  cases  of  malarial 
infection,  and  circulate  in  the  blood.  In  another  class  of  cases 
various  forms  of  cells  seem  to  be  actively  concerned  in  elaborating 
pigment;  this  is  exemplified  in  the  true  melanotic  tumors,  and  the 
process  has  its  physiological  prototype  in  the  formation  of  pigment 
in  the  choroid,  skin,  and  some  connective  tissues.  Pigmentation  of 
tissue  from  the  bile  occurs  under  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  may  be 
the  result  of  the  deposition  of  granules  or  crystals.  A  diffuse  stain- 
ing also  frequently  occurs  from  the  bile  without  the  formation  of 
solid  particles. 

In  many  cases  the  mode  of  formation  of  pigment  is  not  at  all 
understood.  In  tissues  which  are  normally  somewhat  colored  the 
color  may  greatly  deepen  by  a  simple  atrophy  of  the  tissue  without 
the  new  formation  of  pigment,  as  in  simple  atrophy  of  the  heart 
muscle  and  in  atrophied  fat. 

As  examples  of  pigment  introduced  into  the  body  from  without, 
we  may  mention  the  deposition  of  minute  particles  of  silver  from  the 
internal  use  of  silver  nitrate;  the  coloring  of  the  skin  and  lymph 
glands  from  tattooing:  and  especially  the  pigmentation  of  the  lungs 
and  bronchial  glands  (Fig.  18)  from  the  inhalation  of  coal  and  other 
dust,  which  is  universally  present  under  the  conditions  which  modem 
civilization  imposes. 


INFLAMMATION. 


The  phenomena  which  are  embraced  imder  the  name  of  inflam- 
mation are : 

Degeneration  and  death  of  tissue. 

Changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Escape  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  from  the  vessels. 

Formation  of  new  cells  and  new  tissue. 

These  morbid  changes  either  occur  separately  or  are  combined  in 
various  ways. 

The  growth  of  the  body  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  and  the 
formation  by  them  of  toxic  substances  is  a  frequent  inciting  cause  of 
inflammation. 

We  have  therefore  to  consider  first,  separately :  Degeneration  and 
Necrosis;  Congestion,  Transudation,  and  Emigration;  the  Produc- 
tion of  New  Cells  and  Tissues ;  the  Presence  and  Action  of  Micro- 
organisms; and  secondly,  the  different  combinations  of  the  various 
phases  of  inflammation. 

DEGENERATION   AND   NECROSIS. 

Degeneration. — This  change,  which  is  limited  to  the  parenchyma 
cells  of  the  viscera  and  to  the  nerve  and  muscle  fibres,  is  always  caused 
by  the  presence  of  some  toxic  substance.  The  poison  may  be  an 
inorganic  one,  such  as  arsenic,  phosphorus,  or  mercury ;  or  it  may  be 
an  organic  one,  such  as  is  often  produced  in  the  growth  of  pathogenic 
micro-organisms . 

The  microbic  poisons  of  the  different  infectious  diseases  vary  as  to 
the  parts  of  the  body  which  they  especially  affect.  In  all  the  infec- 
tious diseases  the  renal  epithelium  is  especially  vulnerable  and  seldom 
escapes  degeneration. 

The  changes  in  the  cells  vary  with  the  virulence  and  the  quantity 
of  the  poison  introduced  into  the  body.  A  mild  poisoning  only  pro- 
duces an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cells  and  a  change  in  their  com- 
position, so  that  they  are  more  opacjue  and  more  coarsely  granular. 
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This  change  in  the  cells  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  any  evident 
disturbance  of  their  functions.  If  the  poison  be  withdrawn,  the  cells 
return  to  their  normal  condition. 

A  more  severe  poisoning  not  only  causes  the  cells  to  become 
swollen,  but  they  are  also  infiltrated  with  granules  of  albuminoid 
matter  and  of  fat,  and  some  of  them  disintegrate  and  break  down. 

In  the  more  intense  forms  of  poisoning  there  is  a  rapid  death  of 
the  cells.  They  either  disintegrate  and  break  down,  or  pass  into  the 
condition  of  coagulation  necrosis. 

When  the  degeneration  of  the  cells  is  marked  and  rapid  there  are 
often  added  congestion  of  the  blood  vessels,  exudation  of  seriun,  and 
emigration  of  white  blood  cells. 

The  severe  forms  of  degeneration  cause  disturbance  or  abolition  of 
the  functions  of  the  cells  of  the  viscera.  Degeneration  of  the  nerve 
fibres  may  produce  motor  paralysis  and  pain.  Degeneration  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  may  be  followed  by  their  rupture.  The  interfer- 
ence with  the  functions  of  the  viscera  and  the  paralysis  may  cause 
death.  If  the  patients  recover,  the  degenerated  cells  are  replaced  by 
new  cells  of  the  same  kind. 

Necrosis. — The  ordinary  causes  of  death  of  tissue  are:  a  cutting 
oflF  of  the  blood-supply,  the  direct  action  of  caustic  substances; 
extreme  heat  or  cold ;  severe  concussions,  and  the  poisons  developed 
in  the  growths  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms. 

The  dead  tissue  is  either  changed  into  a  mass  of  amorphous 
granules,  or  the  cells  pass  into  the  condition  of  coagulation  necrosis. 
The  area  of  dead  tissue  may  afterward  shrink,  be  absorbed,  and 
finally  disappear;  it  may  remain  indefinitely  in  the  condition  of  coag- 
ulation necrosis;  it  may  soften,  break  down,  and  form  a  cavity;  or 
it  may  undergo  putrefaction. 

Such  a  necrosis  of  tissue  may  occur  as  an  isolated  process  without 
changes  in  the  surroundiDg  tissues.  Much  more  frequently  there  are 
associated  with  it  congestion  and  infiltration  of  the  surrounding 
tissues  with  the  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus. 

These  changes  around  the  portion  of  dead  tissue  seem  to  be  due 
partly  to  the  irritation  caused  by  dead  tissue,  partly  to  the  presence 
of  micro-organisms.  In  the  necrotic  forms  of  inflammation  there  is 
often  a  mixed  infection. 

CONGESTION,    TRANSUDATION,    AND   EMIGRATION. 

Congestion. — The  blood  vessels,  especially  the  capillaries  and 
veins,  in  any  part  of  the  body  may  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time  con- 
tain an  increased  quantity  of  blood.  This  part  of  the  body  is  then 
said  to  be  in  the  state  of  active  or  chronic  congestion. 
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Eitiier  active  or  dironic  congestion  interferes'  with  the  functions 
of  the  viscera. 

Active  congestion  is  often  followed  by  exudative  inflammation. 

Chronic  congestion  is  often  followed  by  productive  inflanmiation. 

Transiuiatton. — During  life  in  the  human  body  there  is  a  con- 
stant escape  of  the  fluid  constituents  of  the  blood  from  the  capillaries 
into  the  lymph  spaces  and  an  absorption  of  the  fluid  from  the  lymph 
spaces  by  the  lymphatic  vessels.  If  the  equilibrium  between  transu- 
dation and  absorption  is  disturbed  the  fluid  accumulates  in  the  lymph 
spaces  and  serous  cavities.  When  such  an  accumulation  of  fluid 
occurs  with  inflammation  it  is  called  an  exudate,  when  it  occurs 
imder  other  conditions  it  is  called  an  CBdema  or  dropsy. 

Emigration. — The  escape  of  the  white  blood  cells  from  the  capil- 
laries and  veins  is  usually  associated  with  the  transudation  of  blood 
serum,  but  may  occur  without  it. 

One  cause  for  emigration  is  the  presence  in  the  tissues  near  the 
blood  vessels  of  substances  produced  by  bacteria  which  are  positively 
chemotactic — that  is,  of  substances  which  attract  white  blood  cells 
toward  them. 

It  is  also  found  that  a  variety  of  irritating  substances  in  the 
tissues  are  capable  of  causing  an  emigration  of  white  cells.  Appar- 
ently whenever  the  emigration  of  white  blood  cells  is  very  large  it  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  especially  the  streptococci 
and  staphylococci  and  the  pneumococci. 

The  white  blood  cells  which  have  emigrated  into  the  tissues  may 
remain  for  a  time  as  pus  cells  and  afterward  degenerate  and  be 
absorbed.  Furthermore,  these  cells  are  capable  of  taking  into  them- 
selves bacteria  as  well  as  other  foreign  bodies,  and  in  this  way  they 
may  be  of  use  in  limiting  infection. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  when  an  extensive  local  emigration 
of  white  blood  cells  is  caused  by  bacteria  there  may  be  at  the  same 
time  an  increase  in  the  number  of  white  cells  in  the  blood  throughout 
the  body — leiwocytosis. 

PRODUCTION   OF  NEW   CELLS   AND   TISSUES. 

With  or  without  other  inflammatory  changes,  there  may  be  a 
production  of  new  cells  and  a  growth  of  new  tissue.  When  new 
tissue  is  formed  it  usually  follows  the  type  of  connective  tissue, 
consisting  of  cells  of  various  forms  and  sizes  and  of  a  more  or  less 
fibrillar  basement  substance. 

This  new  tissue  may  be  called  granulation  tissue,  round-celled 
tissue,  indifferent  tissue,  connective  tissue,  fibrous  tissue,  tubercle 
tissue,  etc. 
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As  a  rule  the  more  acute  the  process  the  greater  the  number  of 
cells;  the  more  chronic  the  process  the  greater  the  quantity  of  base- 
ment substance.  # 

In  an  acute  inflammation  the  production  of  new  tissue  may  occur 
by  itself,  but  is  more  frequently  associated  with  exudation.  In 
chronic  inflammation  the  growth  of  new  tissue  is  often  not  attended 
with  congestion  or  exudation. 

Whenever  in  any  inflammation  there  is  at  the  first  a  production 
of  new  tissue,  that  inflammation  regularly  goes  on  to  assimie  the  sub- 
acute or  chronic  form. 

The  Relation  of  Micro-organisms  to  Inflammation  is  con- 
sidered in  the  section  devoted  to  the  Infectious  Diseases. 

FORMS  OR  PHASES  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

In  classifying  and  naming  the  different  forms  of  inflammation 
it  is  convenient  to  name  them  according  to  the  most  prominent  of 
the  different  changes  which  go  to  make  up  the  whole  process.  We 
distinguish : 

1.  Exudative  Inflammation. 

2.  Productive  Inflammation. 

(a)  Simple  Acute  Productive  Inflammation. 
(6)  Productive  Inflammation  with  Exudation. 
(c)  Chronic  Productive  Inflammation. 

3.  Necrotic  Inflammation. 

1.  Exudative  Inflammation. — An  exudative  inflammation  is 
one  characterized  by  the  presence  of  an  exudate — serum,  fibrin,  and 
pus.  The  production  of  such  an  exudation  may  or  may  not  be 
attended  with  marked  changes  in  the  inflamed  tissues.  The  process 
may  run  an  acute,  a  subacute,  or  a  chronic  course.  The  structure 
of  the  inflamed  tiasue,  whether  connective  tissue,  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  a  viscus,  modifies  the  character  of  the  inflammation. 

The  most  characteristic  and  common  of  the  exudations  are 
serum,  fibrin,  and  pus.  In  order  to  understand  the  way  in 
which  these  are  produced  and  the  varied  post-mortem  appearances  to 
whi(*h  their  presence  gives  rise,  it  is  well  at  the  outset  to  study  some 
variety  of  exudative  inflammation  in  actual  occurrence  in  a  living 
animal.     The  frog  is  the  most  convenient  animal  for  this  purpose.* 

If  we  expose  the  mesentery  or  bladder  of  tlie  frog  so  that  we  can 
study  it  under  tlie  microscope,  marked  inflammatory'  changes  soon 
occur  without  other  inciting  agency  than  is  f  urnishe<l  by  the  changed 
position  and  exposure  to  the  air.     At  first  the  arteries,  veins,  and 

*That  essentially  the  same  phenomeim  occur  in  the  warm-blocxlecl  animals  as  io 
the  fro.:  has  been  shoxn  hv  ihc  stiuUcs  <  f  Thtr.ia  n:u\  others. 
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capillaries  dilate,  and  the  blood,  encountering  less  resistance  from 
the  walls,  flows  more  rapidly  through  them.  This  increased  rapidity 
of  the  blood  current  does  not,  however,  last  long,  although  the  ves- 
sels still  remain  dilated.  After  a  variable  period,  owing,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  changes  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessels,  the  blood  meets 
with  so  much  resistance  that  it  now  flows  more  slowly  than  under 
normal  conditions.  Temporary  or  even  permanent  stasis  may  occur 
in  some  of  the  vessels,  but  this  is  not  a  constant  nor  characteristic 
occurrence.  White  blood  cells — ^leucocytes — ^now  begin  to  accumu- 
late along  the  inner  walls  of  the  veins  and  to  become  fixed  there,  so 
that  after  a  time  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  veins  may  be  more 
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or  less  thickly  sprinkled,  and  even  closely  crowded,  with  adherent 
leucocytes.  These  may  either  lie  firmly  against  the  endothelium  or 
be  dragged  slowly  along  by  the  current  of  blood  sweeping  past  them. 
Some  are  dragged  by  the  blood  current  into  pyrif orm  shapes,  show- 
ing that  they  are  adherent  only  at  a  small  point,  and  thus  they  may 
be  detached  from  the  wall  and  rejoin  the  circulating  blood.  In  the 
capillaries,  also,  leucocytes  may  be  seen  clinging  firmly  to  the  wall. 
After  a  time,  which  varies  considerably — in  the  bladder  some- 
times within  an  hour  after  its  exposure  ;  in  the  mesentery  usually 
much  later — some  of  the  leucocytes  commence  to  make  their  way 
slowly  through  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  capillaries.     At  first  a  little 
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shining  knob  appears  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  opposite  to  the  cell 
which  is  sticking  within,  and  this  outer  portion  grows  larger  and 
larger  as  the  part  still  within  grows  smaller,  until  at  length  the  en- 
tire cell  is  outside  of  the  vessel.  The  cell  now  may  immediately  de- 
tach itself  and  wander  off  in  the  lymph  spaces,  or  it  may  remain  for 
some  time  attached  to  the  outside  of  the  wall.  This  passage  of  the 
leucocytes  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries  and  veins — it  does  not 
occur  in  the  arteries— is  called  emigration.  The  emigrating  cells 
are,  largely  at  least,  the  polynuclear  leucocytes  (see  page  83). 

The  cells  pass  between  the  endothelium  through  the  cement  sub- 
stance, which  becomes  in  some  way  changed  in  the  inflammatory 
process.  They  may  pass  through  very  rapidly,  but  usually  their 
progress  is  slow  and  often  interrupted,  so  that  cells  may  be  seen 
motionless  for  a  long  time  in  various  stages  of  progress  through  the 
walls.  A  half -minute,  or  even  less,  may  suffice  for  their  passage, 
or  they  may  be  hours  about  it.  Thus,  after  a  variable  time,  if  the 
conditions  have  been  favorable,  the  tissues  immediately  around  the 
capillaries  and  veins,  and  even  those  somewhat  remote  from  them, 
may  be  more  or  less  densely  crowded  with  leucocytes,  some  motion- 
less and  in  the  spheroidal  form,  others  mo\4ng  about  through  the 
lymph  spaces.  Leucocytes  may  pass  out  of  the  tissues  on  to  free 
surfaces  of  the  inflamed  part. 

It  is  probable  that  the  emigration  of  the  leucocytes  is  due  in  part 
to  a  sort  of  filtration  process  with  which  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
within  the  vessels  is  concerned.  But  the  inherent  contractility  of 
the  cells  themselves  forms,  doubtless,  a  very  important  fjictor. 

While  this  is  going  on  the  red  blood  cells,  although  for  the  most 
part  carried  in  the  usual  way  along  in  the  axial  current  of  the  veins 
and  through  the  capillaries,  still  usually  find  their  way,  in  small,  but 
sometimes  in  very  large  numbers,  through  the  walls  of  the  veins  and 
capillaries  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  They  are,  it  is  believed, 
carried  passively  through  the  cement  substance  between  the  endo- 
theUum  by  currents  of  fluid  which  under  these  conditions  are  flow- 
ing in  abnormal  quantities  through  the  walls.  This  extravasation 
of  the  red  blood  cells  is  called  diapedesis. 

By  this  time  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  tissue  around  the 
vessels  is  somewhat  swollen  and  more  succulent  than  normal,  and 
fluid  may  be  poured  out  on  the  free  surface. 

The  fluid  which  is  thus  fonned  is  called  serum,  and  it  is  some- 
what similar  to  simple  non-inflanmiatory  transudation,  except  that  it 
contains  more  albumin  and  is  mixed  ^vith  cells.  This  serum  has  evi- 
dently passed  out  of  the  blood  vessels  along  with  the  blood  cells,  and, 
as  its  composition  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  blood  plasma,  it  is 
evident  that  it  has  undergone  some  sort  of  change  as  it  passed 
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through  the  cement  substance  of  the  endothdimn.     The  way    ia 
which  this  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  plasma  occurs 


Fio.  21.— EiDtUTm  iHTLiiniiTioN  in  the  Wall  or  thi  AppiHnii  Vuhifobnib. 
Sbowlrnt  »Ir&TaaaMl  leucocytes  In  iho  ttolnlly  rif  the  bl.KiJ  vensels  with  ccdema  ot  the  aur- 
rouDdlDg  connecItTe  timie.    {Speclmrn  IobdhI  Ijy  Dr.  EL>). 

as  it  pHseee  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  becomes  the  serum 
of  exudation,  we  do  not  understand. 
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The  fluid  exudate  contains  fibrinogenous  substance,  and  from 
this,  when  the  conditions  are  favorable,  fibrin  may  be  formed  by  a 
change  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

Thus  in  the  hving  animal  we  can  learn  by  direct  observation 
the  way  in  which  serum,  fibrin,  and  cells  get  into  the  tissues  and 
upon  free  surfaces  in  inflammation.  The  fate  of  these  exudations 
will  be  considered  fiu^ther  on. 

Under  certain  conditions  diapedesis  occurs  so  extensively  that  the 
extra vasated  red  blood  cells  form  a  very  important  part  of  the  exu- 
dation, and  when  this  occurs  it  constitutes  the  hoemorrhagic  variety 
of  exudative  inflammation. 

Under  varying  conditions,  furthermore,  which  depend  partly  upon 
the  seat  of  inflammation,  juirtly  upon  its  intensity,  but  oftener 
upon  conditions  which  we  do  not  understand,  sometimes  one,  some- 
times another  of  the  exuded  materials  preponderate,  and  we  may 
thus  have  varieties  of  exudative  inflammation  which  we  call  serous^ 
purulenty  or  fibrinous;  or  we  may  have  various  combinations  of 
these. 

It  is  in  connective  tissue  that  a  simple  exudative  inflammation 
is  seen  in  its  most  typical  form.  The  structure  of  connective  tissue 
is  simple — a  basement  substance,  celk,  blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves.  The  inflammation  is  attended  with  an  increased  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  vessels,  more  or  less  swelling  of  the  basement  substance 
and  cells,  and  exudation  in  the  natural  cavities  of  the  tissue. 

The  structure  of  the  mucous  membranes  is  more  complex.  They 
are  all  composed  of  a  layer  of  epithelium,  of  a  connective-tissue 
stroma  containing  the  blcxxl  vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  and  of 
glands  which  produce  mucus.  The  inflammation  not  only  causes 
congestion  and  exudation  into  the  stroma,  but  there  are  also  changes 
in  the  epithelium  and  in  the  glands.  In  the  epithelium  there  is  a 
more  active  descjuamation  of  old  cells  and  growth  of  new  cells;  mu- 
cus may  be  formed  within  the  epithelial  cells,  sometimes  superficial 
ulcers  are  formed.  The  function  of  the  mucous  glands  is  interfered 
with.  At  first  the  production  of  mucus  is  stopped,  later  it  is  in- 
creased and  altered.  The  increased  production  of  mucus  is  regu- 
larly attended  with  a  diminution  of  the  congestion  and  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  Such  an  inflammation  in  a  mucous  mem- 
brane is  often  called  "acute  catarrhal  infiammation.'' ' 


*  The  term  catarrhal  iDtiaminatiun  is,  however,  often  used  differently.  Thus 
Ziegler  says  that  escape  of  fluid  on  the  surface  of  a  mucous  or  serous  membrane 
gives  the  picture  of  a  serous  catarrh  ;  if  the  fluid  exuded  ou  the  surface  of  a  mucous 
membrane  is  associated  with  marked  mucoid  clmnge  of  the  superficial  epithelium 
and  of  the  mucous  glands  it  is  a  mucous  catarrh ;  if  the  secretion  is  mixed  with 
much  epithelium,  it  is  a  desquamative  catarrh. 
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The  viscera  are  composed  of  a  conDective-tissue  stroma  contaiDing 
the  blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  and  of  cells.  The  cells  are 
peculiar  to  each  viscus,  and  are  concerned  in  performing  the  func- 
tions of  the  viscus. 

The  principal  changes  effected  by  the  inflanunation  are  the  con- 
gestion and  consequent  swelling  and  the  inability  of  the  visceral  cells 
to  perform  their  proper  functions.  The  quantity  of  exudation  may 
be  small  or  large. 

The  changes  in  the  blood  vessels  and  tissues  which  belong  to  exu- 
dative inflammation  are  produced  by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  these 
causes  seem  to  act  primarily  either  on  the  tissues  or  on  the  blood 
vessels. 

Heat  and  cold  seem  to  act  directly  on  the  blood  vessels,  producing 
first  congestion  and  then  exudation.  Chemical  irritants  act  first  on 
the  tissues  and  through  these  on  the  vessels. 

The  different  inorganic  poisons  and  the  toxins  of  bacteria  may 
circulate  in  the  blood  and  irritate  the  vessels  from  the  inside,  or  they 
may  be  situated  in  the  tissues  and  irritate  the  vessels  from  the  out- 
side. 

The  character  of  the  exudation,  whether  serum,  fibrin,  or  pus,  cor- 
responds to  the  character  of  the  irritant  which  causes  the  inflamma- 
tion. Thus  we  find  that  the  toxin  of  cholera  causes  large  exudations 
of  serum,  that  of  pneumonia  a  large  production  of  fibrin,  that  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  a  considerable  emigration  of  white  blood 
cells. 

We  have  now  to  consider  what  becomes  of  thej?e  exudations  and 
of  the  degenerated  and  proliferated  cells.  Mucus  usually  passes 
off  on  the  surface  with  other  exuded  materials,  but  may  collect  in 
-considerable  quantities  in  the  cells  in  which  it  is  formed  or  in  the 
acini  and  ducts  of  the  mucous  glands.  The  extravasated  red  blood 
cells  lose  their  hsemoglobin,  which  decomposes  and  may  be  absorbed 
or  deposited  as  granules  or  crystals  in  the  tissues,  while  the  cells 
themselves  disintegrate  and  are  absorbed.  The  serum  may  pass 
off  on  free  exposed  surfaces,  or  in  a  short  time  be  taken  again 
into  the  circulation  by  means  of  the  l}'Tnph  channels;  or  it  may  accu- 
mulate in  serous  cavities,  where  it  may  remain  for  a  long  time, 
mingled  with  other  exudations.  The  fibrin  may  form  in  such  dense 
masses  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues  as  to  interfere  with  their  nutri- 
tion, and  thus  circumscribed  portions  of  tissue  may  die  and  be  ab- 
sorbed or  thrown  off  as  sloughs  with  their  contained  fibrin.  Fibrin 
may  disintegrate  and  be  finally  entirely  absorbed,  it  may  be  thrown 
off  on  exposed  surfaces,  or  it  may  be  gradually  replaced  by  a  new- 
formed  vascular  organized  membrane  or  mass  of  tissue,  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  fibrin  going  on  hand-in-hand  with  the  formation  of 
the  new  tissue. 
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The  fate  of  the  leucocytes  variea  gteatly  and  is  in  many  r 
still  obscure.  A  certain  number  of  them,  after  leaving  the  blood 
vessels,  wander  through  the  tissues,  and,  entering  the  larger  lymph 
vessels,  again  join  the  circulating  blood.  Others,  tbere  is  reason  to 
believe,  undei^o  proliferation  and  tbns  add  to  the  Dumber  oi  the 
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infiltrating  cells.  Still  other  leucocytes  die,  either  in  the  interstioee 
of  the  tissues  or  after  passing  off  on  free  surfaces;  they  may  then 
disintegrate  and  be  al^rbed,  or  they  may  collect  in  masses  with 


other  cxudHtions  in  internal  cavities,  or  they  may  collect  in  c 
6cril>e<l  masses  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissues,  and,  in  connection 
with  ()tlier  c<'lia  ami  more  or  lt?ss  Huid  anil  broken-down  tissue,  form 
abscet^xes. 

The  term  pus  is  rather  loosely  and  indiscriminately  applied  to  the 
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new  cells  which  we  find  iu  the  tissues  in  exudative  inflammation, 
when  these  are  not  actually  concerned  in  the  formation  of  new  tis- 
sue. It  would  be  better  to  speak  of  these  new  cells,  whose  morpho- 
logical characters  give  us  no  clue  to  their  destinies,  as  indifferent 
cellSy  and  limit  the  term  pus  cells  to  those  cells,  mostly  polynuclear 
leucocytes,  which,  produced  in  inflammation,  have  evidently  died  in 
or  about  the  tissue,  and  which  we  call,  in  the  surgical  sense,  pus. 

Since  the  great  majority  of  new  cells  seen  in  acute  exudative 
inflammation  are  in  fact  extravasated  leucocytes  or  their  progeny, 
the  appearances  of  the  ordinary  pus  cells  are  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  the  leucocytes,  except  that  they  may  exhibit  degenerative 
changes.  Thus  they  may  present  various  degrees  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  disintegration,  and  the  nucleus  is  frequently  broken  into 
fragments,  thus  simulating  the  commencement  of  proliferative 
changes. 

In  exudative  inflammation  of  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes 
we  often  find,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  pus  cells,  larger  and  vari- 
ously shaped  cells,  which  are  detached  epithelial  or  endothelial  cells 
(Figs.  22  and  23)  or  the  result  of  their  proliferation.  These,  although 
usually  present  in  relatively  small  numbers,  must  still  be  considered 
pus  cells  in  accordance  with  the  views  above  laid  down.  Moreover, 
we  must  remember  that  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells,  as  well  as 
endothelium  and  epithelium,  may  give  rise  by  proliferation  to  cells 
which  resemble  mononuclear  leucocytes. 

2.  Productive  Inflammation, — (a)  Simple  acute  productive  in- 
flammation. In  this  form  there  is  no  exudation,  no  serum,  fibrin, 
or  pus.  Congestion  is  sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always,  visible 
after  death.  The  inflammatory  product  consists  of  new  cells  formed 
from  the  old  connective-tissue  cells.  The  pia  matter  and  the  perito- 
neum offer  the  best  examples  of  this  form  of  inflammation. 

(6)  Productive  inflammation  with  exudation.  In  this  form  of 
inflammation  the  changes  in  the  blood  vessels,  the  exudation  and  emi- 
gration, the  formation  of  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus  are  well  marked,  but 
in  addition  there  is  from  the  first  a  growth  of  new  tissue.  This  new 
tissue  at  first  consists  principally  of  cells,  later  a  basement  substance 
and  blood  vessels  are  added.  This  form  of  inflammation  has  a  marked 
disposition  to  continue  for  a  long  time  in  a  subacute  or  chronic  form. 

In  connective  tissue  the  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus  are  found  in  vary- 
ing quantities.     The  new  tissue  foi-ms  thickenings  and  adhesions. 

In  the  mucous  membranes  the  inflammation  involves  the  stroma, 
and  it  is  in  the  stroma  that  the  exudation  is  infiltrated  and  the  new 
tissue  formed.  The  glandular  coat  may  remain  unchanged,  or  be 
the  seat  of  catarrhal  inflammation. 

In  the  viscera  the  quantity  of  the  inflammatory  product  varies. 
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ous"  or  "diphtheritic."  We  also  find  with  catarrhal  and  productive 
infiammatioDS  circumscribed  necrosis  of  the  epithelium. 

In  the  viscera  we  find  congestion,  exudation  of  albuminous 
serum,  and  emigration  of  white  blood  cells.  In  addition  there  may 
be  degeneration  or  death  of  the  visceral  celln ;  or  death  of  portions  of 
the  stroma  with  groups  of  cells,  and  the  formation  of  abscesses. 

The  micro-organisms  which  produce  necrosis  also  form  poisons 
which  permeate  the  entire  body.  So  we  find  that  persons  suffering 
from  this  form  of  inflammation  have  a  rise  of  temperature  and  other 
evidences  of  general  poisoning. 

REPARATIVE   PRODUCTION  OP  NEW^   TISSUE. 

In  many  cases  of  exudative  inflammation,  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  active  changes  in  the  blood  vessels,  the  exudations  are  entirely 
absorbed  and  the  tissue  returns  to  its  normal  condition  ;  this  we  call 
resolution.  Under  certain  conditions,  on  the  other  hand — for  ex- 
ample, in  the  case  of  a  wound  with  loss  of  substance,  or  in  an  acute 
exudative  inflammation  of  a  serous  membrane  where  the  surface  is 
deprived  of  its  normal  endothelial  covering,  or  in  the  healing  of  an 
abscess — new  tissues  may  be  formed  through  the  agency  of  the  new 
cells  produced  in  the  inflammatory  process. 

Such  inflammation  with  the  formation  of  new  tissue  is  sometimes 
called  reparative  inflammation,  and  the  new  tissue  may  be  conser- 
vative and  of  value  to  the  organism,  as  when  it  fills  up  a  wound  ;  or 
it  may  be  very  detrimental  when  tissuas  aro  formed  where  they  do 
not  belong. 

Healing  of  Wounds, — The  way  in  which  new  inflammatory  tis- 
sues are  formed  may  be  best  understood  by  following  the  process  of 
heaUng  in  a  wound  with  loss  of  substance — say,  for  example,  a 
wound  through  the  skin  into  the  tissues  beneath.  At  first  there 
may  be  hiemorrhage.  After  this  has  ceased,  the  injury  to  the  tissue, 
the  unusual  exposure  of  deep-seated  parts,  the  presence  of  foreign 
substances,  etc.,  may  induce  the  same  series  of  events  which  we 
have  seen  occurring  in  exudative  inflammation  with  production  of 
serum,  fibrin,  and  pus.  The  blood  vessels  dilate,  the  circulation 
becomes  slower,  serum  transudes,  and  emigration  sets  in.  Certain 
of  the  cells  and  fragments  of  intercellular  substance  near  the  seat 
of  injury  may  die  and  in  time  are  cast  off  or  absorbed,  the  tissue 
becomes  soaktnl  and  swollen  by  the  transuded  serum,  and  the  con- 
nective-tissue cells  in  the  vicinity  may  undergo  proliferative  or  de- 
generative changes. 

After  a  variable  time,  usually  on  the  second  or  third  day  if  all 
goes  well,  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  may  be  more  or  less  covered 
with  tiny  red  nodules  called  granulations.     These  granulations  con- 
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tain  numerous  thin-walled  blood  vessels  which  have  sprouted  out 
from  the  old  vessels  near  the  seat  of  injury,  and  around  these  a  new 
loose,  succulent  tissue  is  formed,  largely,  if  not  wholly,  it  is  believed, 
from  proliferation  of  connective-tissue  cells.  On  the  surfaces  of  the 
granulations  are  usually  a  greater  or  less  number  of  pus  cells. 

In  the  formation  of  new  blood  vessels  in  granulation  tissue  there 
are  at  first  delicate  sprouts  of  solid  protoplasm,  from  the  cells  of  the 
wall  of  the  original  vessels  of  the  part  or  from  those  which  have  been 
newly  formed,  reaching  out  among  the  exudation  cells.  These 
sprouts  may  extend  for  long  distances  and  may  form  anastomoses 
with  similar  sprouts  from  the  same  or  other  vessels  (Fig.  24).  They 
consist  at  first  of  solid  protoplasm,  and  become  gradually  channelled 
out  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  from  which  they 
spring ;  the  blood  finally  entering  them  and  forcing  its  way  along 
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them,  producing  a  lumen  as  it  goes.  Before  this  channelling  of  the 
lumen,  and  hand-in-hand  with  its  progress,  new  nuclei  are  formed  in 
the  protoplasm  and  the  new-formed  walls  gradually  assume  a  distinct- 
ly cellular  character.  At  length  they  have  well-defined  endothelial 
walls,  cells  from  without  range  themselves  along  outside  of  them, 
and  they  take  their  place  in  the  vascular  system  of  the  new  tissue. 
Thus,  in  a  very  short  time,  multitudes  of  new  blood  vessels  may 
form,  furnishing  nutritive  centres  around  which  the  organization 
of  tissue  proceeds. 

The  cells  of  the  g^nulation  tissue  are  at  first  mostly  small  and 
spheroidal,  and  are  usually  packed  pretty  closely  together  with  only  a 
small  amount  of  fluid  intercellular  substance.  Presently  some  of 
the  cells  become  larger,  elongated,  fusiform,  or  branched,  and  after 
a  while  a  delicate,  fibrillar  intercellular  substance  makes  its  appear- 
ance about  them  and  grows  more  and  more  abundant   (Fig.  25). 
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These  larger,  variouBly  shaped  cells,  which  appear  to  be  formed  out 
of  the  small  spheroidal  or  indifferent  cells  of  the  granulation  tissue, 
are  usually  granular,  and  the  nucleus  is  usually  large  and  distinct, 
frequently  exhibiting  a  well-marked  intranuclear  network.     Since,  in 
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some  respects,  these  cells  when  first  formed  resemble  some  kinds  of 
epithelial  cells,  they  are  often  called  the  epithelioid  cells  of  granula- 
tion tissue.     Some  of  these  larger  cells  seem  to  be  mure  or  less  direct- 


ly concerned  in  the  formation  of  intercellular  fibres.  These  appear 
to  develop  either  as  filamentous  branches  of  the  cells  t)r  to  be  formed 
along  their  sides.  Such  fibre-forming  cells  are  called  fibroblasts 
(Pig.  a6>. 
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All  this  time  new  email  Bpheroidal  indififerent  cells  are  gathering, 
by  proliferation  or  bj  continued  emigration.  Some  of  tbeee  seem  to 
participate  in  the  formation  of  the  granulation  tissue,  while  others, 
not  finding  conditions  suitable  for  their  further  development,  or  even 
for  their  continued  existence,  die  and  pass  off  on  the  surface,  together 
with  some  transuded  fluid,  as  pus.  The  new  tissue  gradually  be- 
comes more  and  more  dense,  the  intercellular  substance  more  abun- 
dant, while  the  cells  decrease  in  number  and  become  flatter  and  less 
conspicuous.  The  epithelium  may  now  grow  over  from  the  sides  and 
cover  the  new  tissue.  The  new  tissue,  having  at  last  tmdergone 
more  or  less  shrinkage,  consists  of  a  dense,  iirm  mass  composed 
lai^ly  of  flbrillar  basement  substance  with  a  few  flattened  cells 
(Fig.  37);  and  with  this,  which  is  the  cicatrix,  the  healing  is  com- 
plete. 

Although  in  the  production  of  new  tissue  in  connection  with  or 
following  exudative  inflammation  essentially  the  same  processes  are 
involved  in  all  cases,  there  are  yet  very  marked  differences  in  the 
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degree  in  which  the  different  factors  share.  Thus  the  vascular  and 
exudative  phenomena  may  predominate  and  very  large  quantities  of 
serum,  flbrin,  or  pus  be  formed,  while  the  amount  of  new-formed  tis- 
sue may  be  very  insignificant.  In  other  cases  the  formation  of  new 
tissue  is  the  dominant  feature  in  the  process,  and  the  production  of 
exudations  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  subordinated  to  this  end. 

The  distinction  between  healing  by  the  flrst  and  second  intention, 
which  is  of  practical  importance  in  surgery,  is,  from  the  pathologi- 
cal standpoint,  only  a  quantitative  one.  For  the  restitution  of  the 
parts  to  the  healthy  condition  is  in  both  cases  brought  about  by  exu- 
dation, and  proliferation  of  cells  imder  the  influence  of  vascular 
changes  ;  but  in  one  case  the  latter  changes  are  very  slight,  in  the 
other  more  or  less  extensive. 

A  good  deal  of  variation  is  frequently  seen  iu  the  formation  of 
granulation  tissue  in  the  heaUng  of  wounds,  as  well  as  under  other 
conditions.     Thus  sometimes  the  body  cells  respond  but  imperfectly 
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to  the  iniUmmatoiy  stimuli,  and  neither  cell  proliferation  nor  blood* 
vefisel  growth  is  active.  On  the  other  band,  the  development  of 
blood  vessels  may  be  excessive,  other  tissue  formation  lagging  behind. 
Under  these  conditions  loops  and  tangles  of  tiiin-walled,  contorted 
new  vessels  may  project  from  the  granulating  surface,  while  useful 
tissue  formation  remains  in  abeyance  (Fig.  38).  The  result  of  this 
disproportionate  growth  of  ill-formed  blood  vessels  is  the  exuberant 
granulations  which  the  surgeon  frequently  removes  from  nnhealthy 
healing  surfaces. 

Cavities  formed  by  abscesses  or  by  necrosis  in  any  part  of  the 
boilj'  may  ba  filled  up  and  their  sides  drawn  together  in  a  cicatrix  by 
the  formation  of  a  provisional  masa  of  granulation  tissue  similar  in 
charactor  to  that  which  grows  in  dstemal  ivoundn.  So,  similarly, 
cysts  may  be  obliterated  and  ulcers  partially  filled  and  drawn  into 
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rrom  the  Inner  lurf Bee  of  a  Kranulallng  ontriao  cyst  contalntng  poK 

cicHtrieiHl  healing.  Lai^e  free  (surfaces,  like  the  pleura  and  the  peri- 
t^inenm,  may,  through  the  intervention  of  granulation  tissue,  pass 
froriitbu(lenuile«loonditioui'f  an  active  exudative  infiammation,  either 
with  or  without  adhesions,  into  ii  condition  which,  though  by  no 
means  a  return  to  the  normal,  wo  yet  designate  as  cure. 

The  so-callod  organizjition  of  a  tlirnmbiis  in  a  blood  vessel  is 
brought  about  by  processes  practically  iiiontical  with  those  which 
have  just  ln-en  described  in  the  fonnation  of  now  tissue  in  reparative 
intlammation.  The  endothelial  cells  of  the  vessels  and  the  connective- 
tissue  c<'lls  in  their  walls  proliferate,  new  blood  vessels  develop  by 
sprouts  from  the  already  existing  smaller  vessels  in  their  walls  or 
close  about  them.  The  new  cells  and  new  blood  vessels  thus  derived 
gradually  penetrate  the  clot  (see  Fig.  73),  forming  new  connective 
tissue,  which  rt'iilaccs  step  by  step  the  fibrin  anil  blood  which  are 
gradually  absorbed  or  removeii  by  pliagocj'tes. 
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The  part  which  the  thrombus  plays  iu  its  so-called  organizatioD  ia 
thus  a  wholly  passive  one.  It  acts  only  as  a  temporary  supporting 
texture  for  the  development  of  the  new  tisaue  derived  from  other 
sources  which  step  by  step  replaces  it. 

Some  phases  of  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue — such  for  example 
as  are  seen  in  the  spinal  cord  after  secondary  degenerations  in  nerve 
tracts,  and  such  as  are  presented  by  interstitial  connective-tissue 
growth  with  atrophy  of  the  parenchyma,  in  tbe  kidney,  liver,  heart 
muscle,  etc. — are  commonly  believed  to  be  of  inflammatory  origin; 
but  they  are,  on  tbe  other  hand,  regarded  by  many  as  fibrous  byper- 
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plasiiB  secondary  to  parenchymatous  atrophy  and  from  this  point  of 
view  may  be  called  replacement  fibrous  lujperplasice.  Tbe  rela- 
tionship between  a  chronic  productive  JntltimmatioQ  and  simple 
fibrous  hyperplasia,  or  as  it  is  often  called  simple  fibrosis,  is  still  ob- 
scure, and  while  tbe  result — a  formalion  of  new  connective  tissue 
associated  with  atrophy  of  tbe  parenchyma  in  important  viscera — 
is  of  great  frequency  and  serious  import,  the  determining  factors  in 
the  change  are  not  evident. 

Healing  of  Bone  Fractures. — The  process  of  healing  in  bono 
after  fracture  is,  when  uncomplicatetl,  at  first  similar  tu  tliat  ia 
ordinary  heeding  by  second  intention  in  fibrous  tissue.     The  blood 
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and  other  exudates  and  the  tissue  detritus  are  gradually  absorbed  or 
disposed  of  by  phagocytes/  By  a  proliferation  of  conneetive^tissue 
cells  of  the  r^on  a  larger  or  smaller  mass  of  granulation  tissue  is 
formed.  This  granulation  tissue  does  not  at  first  differ  in  appearance 
from  similar  tissue  formed  elsewhere  in  the  body  in  the  reparative 
phase  of  exudative  inflammation. 

But  soon,  under  the  influence  of  the  specially  endowed  cells  of 
cartilage  or  bone  or  periosteum,  but  especially  of  the  latter,  the  gran- 
ulation tissue  becomes  partially  replaced  either  by  cartilage,  or  by  a 
substance  resembling  bone  in  general  appearance,  but  containing  no 
lime  salts.  This  is  called  osteoid  tissue.  These  new  cartilaginous 
and  osteoid  tissues,  which  are  apt  to  occur  together,  form  irregular 
masses  or  interlacing  trabeculse  in  the  stroma  of  granulation  tissue. 
This  constitutes  the  so-called  callus  of  a  uniting  fracture  (Fig.  29). 

Gradually,  however,  the  osteoid  tissue  becomes  osseous,  and  the 
masses  of  cartilage  and  bands  of  periosteal  and  other  fibrous  tissue, 
under  transformations  practically  identical  with  those  seen  in  normal 
development,  are  converted  into  bone.  Thus  by  gradual  absorption 
and  reformation  of  bone  in  the  usually  redundant  provisional  bony 
mass,  and  by  the  readjustment  of  its  vascular  channels,  the  healing, 
with  more  or  less  permanent  deformity,  is  accomplished.* 

*  The  disposal  of  small  foreign  particles  which  in  one  way  or  another  get  into  the 
body,  and  the  removal  of  dead  and  useless  fragments  of  tissue  which  may  be  present 
as  the  result  of  injury  or  disease,  are  cared  for  by  larger  and  smaller  cells,  called 
phagocytes.  The  cells  having  this  matter  in  charge  are  largely  leucocytes,  and  ail 
are  apparently  mesodermal  lowly  organized  cells.  Some  of  them  are  large  cells  and 
may  be  multinuclear.  The  disposal  of  dead  or  fon'ign  material  is  accomplished 
primarily  by  being  taken  into  the  bodies  of  the  phagocytes.  These  may  either 
retain  it  more  or  less  permanently,  or  may  absorb  it  in  virtue  of  their  metabolic 
powers,  or  may  carry  it  off  to  some  region  of  deposit  by  the  exercise  of  their  amoe- 
boid capacities.  This  phagocytic  action  of  mesodermal  cells  is  believed  to  have  an 
important  l)earing  upon  immunity  from,  and  cure  of.  bacterial  disease  (see  page  178) . 

*  For  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  themes  treated  in  this  and  the  three 
preceding  chapters,  comprising  an  important  section  in  general  pathology,  the 
reader  may  consult  Tfioma's  "Text-book  of  General  Pathology,"  English  translatioD 
by  Bruce. 
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Thesoopeof  thia  work  permits  us  to  do  little  more  than  eDumerate 
and  give  a  very  brief  description  of  some  of  the  more  important 
forma  of  animal  parasites  found  in  man.  Among  the  vegetable  para- 
sites, however,  the  bacteria  have  assumed  Buch  an  important  place 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of  certain  diseases  that  they  justly 
claim  a  somewhat  extended  consideration. 
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ANIMAL  PARASITES. 


Rkizopoda. — In  this  group  the  Amceba  coH  {Amoeba  dysenterica, 
Councilman  and  Lafleur)  is,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  of  the 
greatest  pathological  significance. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  found  in  acute  and  chronic  dysentery-,  in 
the  intestinal  contents,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Intestinal  ulcers,  and  in 

■  For  a  r£suro6orour  preseDtknonledi^e  of  the  parasitic  protozoa  coosult  Maiine- 
brrg.  "Ergebnisae  der  allg.  ,£tiologie  dcr  MeuBcii lichen  uail  ThierkniokhcitcD, " 
\im.  p.  916. 
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the  secondary  abscesses,  especially  of  liver,  which  may  accompany 
ulcerative  colitis.  The  amoeba  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  both  the 
primary  ulcerative  colitis  and  its  complicating  abscesses  (see  page 
609). 

The  Amoeba  coli  (Fig.  30)  is  a  single  spheroidal  cell,  from  five 
to  eight  times  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  cell,  with  granular  proto- 
plasm and  a  vesicular  nucleus.  It  often  contains  larger  and  smaller 
vacuoles.  Frequently,  especially  when  the  amoeba  is  active,  a  por- 
tion of  the  protoplasm  appears  almost  homogeneous — ectosarc — while 
the  rest — eudosarc — is  granular.  When  in  action,  in  virtue  of  the 
amoeboid  movement,  it  may  assume  various  forms,  thrusting  out 
and  withdrawing  nearly  homogeneous  pseudopodia.  It  may  also 
change  its  shape  without  progressive  movement.  It  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  acute  and  chronic  dysentery,  frequently  in  Egypt, 
occasionally  in  Russia,  and  is  often  seen  in  the  United  States.* 
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from  liver  of  rabbit.    Showinf^  phases  ia  the  developnifnt  of  the  i>ftoro8permia;,  which  are  wen 
i    •«.iaie  within  the  capBule  in  (\     After  Braun. 

Other  species  of  amoeba  have  been  found  parasitic  in  the  human 
intestines. 

Sporozoa^  or  Gregarince, — In  this  group  of  the  Protozoa  some 
forms  of  c'occidia  possess  well-defined  pathogenic  ix)wers.  The  so- 
called  psorospennice — minute  oval  structures  about  0.035  mm.  long, 
with  a  thick  capsule  mid  coarsely  granular  contents — which  are  of 
very  frecjuent  occurrence  in  the  liver  of  the  rabbit,  forming  a  part  of 
the  contents  of  yellowish,  irregular-shaped  cysts,  have  been  found  in 
the  liver,  in  a  j)leuritic  exudate,  and  in  the  kidney,  ureter,  and  heart 
muscle  in  man.  The  organism  is  more  properly  called  Cocciclinm 
or i forme  (Fig.  31),  while  the  spores  which  it  forms  are  termed 
psorosperniiae. 

Another,  smaller  form,  occurring  in  the  intestinal  epithelium  of 
dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits,  has  bf^en  found  in  two  cases  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion in  man. 

Organisms  apparently  belonging  in  tiie  gT(»up  of  Sporozoa  have 

*  We  refor  for  further  details  conceniiiiir  the  Ainnl»H  mli  to  the  work  of  Council- 
mtm  iind  hifleur  on  **Am(rl)ic  Dysentery."  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Keporis,  vol. 
il.,  No8.  7,  S,  9,  1S91. 
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been  found  in  certain  cont^ous  epithelial  growths — Molluocum  con- 
tagiosum. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  Faget'a  disease  and  other  Roniewhat 
similar  skin  affections  are  due  to  the  presence  of  coccidia.'     The 
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claim  that  some  of  the  carcmumata  may  be  caused  by  Sporozoa  baa 
not  as  yet  been  sustained  (see  page  292) 

The  Plasmodium  malariee,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  primary 
etiological  factor  in  intermittent  fever,  is  described  elsewhere. 


\^^ 


Fra.  Si.-<ltMc<ixosiii  IXTiBTiNAUa.    MlerBnuin. 

The  Infusoria  are  represented  in  man  by  several  genera. 

Balantidium  coli  is  an  ovoidal  organism,  from  O.OC  to  0.1  mm. 
long,  with  cilia  along  the  sides,  which  occurs  occasionally  in  diar- 
rhoeal  discharges  in  northern  Europe  (Fig.  32), 

Cercomonaa  intestinalis  is  a  pear-ahaped,  flagellate  structure 


.  — TRICHOMOXJlS 


(Pig.  33),  about  O.Ola  mm.  long,  making,  when  alive,  rapid  move- 
ments. It  has  been  found  in  the  evacuations  of  persons  suffering 
from  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  and  diarrhcea. 

Trichomonas  vaginalis  baa  a  oval  or  pear-shaped  body   from 
0.015  to  0.035  mm.  long,  with  a  cluster  of  flagella  at  one  end  and 
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proboscis  or  rosteUnm,  arouDd  which  are  arranged  a  double  row  of 
homy  booklets.  Below  these  are  four  sucking  discs  at  the  sides  of 
the  head.  The  booklets  of  the  anterior  row  are  larger  than  those  in 
the  posterior  row,  and  are  from  0.16  to  0.18  mm.  long.  The  proglot- 
tides, when  fully  developed,  are  from  10  to  12  nmi.  long  and  from  5 
to  6  mm.  wide,  but  those  nearest  the  head  are  much  shorter  and  im- 
mature. The  eggs  of  T.  soliimi  are  ovoidal  structures,  about  0.03 
mm.  in  diameter.  The  embryo  of  this  .worm  is  most  conmionly  seen 
in  the  muscles  of  the  pig  as  an  encysted  scolex,  conmionly  called  a 
'^  measle.^'  It  occasionally  occurs  in  man  in  the  muscles,  brain,  eye, 
etc.,  and  is  called  cysticercus  cellulosce.  It  is  usually  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  but  may  be  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg  and  surrounded 
by  a  connective-tissue  capsule. 

Infection  with  the  worm  occurs  in  the  human  subject  from  the 
ingestion  of  insuflBciently  cooked  **  measly"  pork,  or,  in  the  case  of 
cysticercus  cellulosae,  from  the  ingestion  of  the  eggs,  which  may,  in 
a  variety  of  ways  in  uncleanly  persons,  get  into  the  food. 

Tcenia  mediocanellata  (T.  saginata  Leuckart). — The  head  of 
this  species  is  somewhat  cuboidal,  without  either  rostellum  or  hook- 
lets,  but  with  four  sucking  discs  (Fig.  37).  The  segments  are  gen- 
erally broader  and  shorter  than  in  T.  solium,  and  the  worm  is  usually 
larger.  In  the  embryonal  form  the  scolex  occurs  as  the  Cysticercus 
tcenice  mediocaneUatce  in  the  form  of  small  cysts  in  the  muscles  of 
cattle,  from  the  eating  of  which  in  the  uncooked  condition  the  infec- 
tion occurs.  This  is  the  most  common  tapeworm  in  the  United 
States. 

Tcenia  echinococcus, — This  worm  in  the  mature  condition 
forms  a  short,  small  colony  inhabiting  the  intestine  of  the  dog. 
The  hoad  is  about  0.3  mm.  in  diameter  and  has  a  double  row  of 
booklets  around  the  rostellum.  The  proglottides  are  three  or  four 
in  number,  the  last  being  the  larger.  The  entire  colony  is  not  more 
than  4  to  5  mm.  in  length.  The  significance  of  this  parasite  in  hu- 
man pathology  depends  upon  the  cysts,  called  hydatids,  which  it 
forms,  in  the  immature  or  cysticercus  stage,  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  Intimate  association  with  dogs  favors  the  acquirement  of  this 
parasite.  When  the  eggs  of  the  mature  worm  get  into  the  intestinal 
canal  of  man  they  undergo  partial  development  and  find  their  way 
into  the  tissues  and  organs,  most  frequently  into  the  liver.  Here 
cysts  are  formed  which  become  encapsulated  by  a  connective-tissue 
membrane  produced  by  the  inflammatory  reaction  of  the  organ. 

The  cyst  wall  of  the  parasita  is  formed  of  two  layers — an  outer, 
finely  lamellated  layer  called  the  cuticula  (Fig.  38),  and  an  inner, 
granular  layer,  containing  muscle  fibres  and  blood  vessels,  called  the 
parenchymatous  layer.     Inside  of  the  primar}^  cyst  secondary  cysts 


8  fOTm,  called  daughter  cysts,  and  within  the  latter  tertiary 
cystfl,  called  granddaughter  cysts,  may  develop.  On  the  inner  siu- 
face  of  the  cysts,  either  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  the  scolices 
or  heads  of  the  immature  worm  are  formed.  These  develop  in  the 
walls  of  the  pediculated  vesicles  called  brood  capsules.  The  walls 
of  these  vesicles  have  a  lamellat«d  cuticula  and  a  parenchymatous 
layer  similar  to  those  of  the  primary  cysts.     The  scolices,  of  which 


there  may  be  several  in  each  brood  capsule,  are  similar  to  the  heads 
of  the  mature  tapeworm.  They  are  about  0, 3  mm,  in  diameter,  hav- 
ing a  roatellum  surrounded  by  a  double  row  of  booklets  and  four 
sucking  discs.    At  the  posterior  end  of  the  scolez  is  a  pedicle  by  which 


it  is  originally  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  brood  capsule  (Fig.  39). 
Little,  lamellated  concretions  of  lime  salts  are  often  present  in  the  sco- 
lex.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  scolex,  the  roat«Ilum,  booklets,  and 
suckers,  are  often  invaginated  in  the  posterior  portion.  The  scolices 
may  be  free  inside  of  the  brood  capsules,  or,  owing  to  the  rupture  of 
the  latter,  they  may  be  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  primarj'  cysts.  They 
may  die  and  d^enerate,  forming  a  granular  mass  in  which  the  hook- 
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lets  may  be  embedded,  or  the  booklets  may  be  free  in  the  brood  cap- 
sules or  in  the  primary  cysts.  Sterile  cysts  are  often  f ound,  that  is, 
those  in  which  neither  brood  capsules  nor  scolices  are  developed. 

The  cysts  contain,  in  addition  to  th^  scolices,  a  clear,  gelatinous 
fluid.  This  fluid  may  become  turbid  by  admixture  with  disinte- 
grated scolices  or  fragments  of  the  parenchymatous  layer,  or  it  may 
contain  fatty  detritus,  cholesterin  crystals,  and  particles  of  lime  salts. 
The  fluid  may  be  partially  absorbed,  leaving  a  thick,  grumous  mate- 
rial within  the  cysts,  which  may  become  calcified  or  converted  into  a 
stony  mass.  When  the  scolices  are  not  found  entire  the  diagnosis 
may  be  made  by  the  discovery  of  the  separate  booklets  (Fig.  40)  or 
fragments  of  the  characteristically  lamellated  cyst  walls.  The  con- 
nective-tissue walls  of  the  primary  cysts  may  become  fatty  or  cheesy 
or  calcified. 

Sometimes  the  secondary  vesicles  project  outward  instead  of  in- 
ward, forming  a  series  of  cysts  outside  of  the  primary  one.     This  va- 


FlO.  40.— HOOUXTB  mOM  SCOLKX  or  T.SlfIA  ECHINOOOOCU8. 

riety  of  development  is  sometimes  seen  in  man,  but  is  more  common 
in  the  domestic  animals.  It  is  called  Echinoccocus  scolectpariens 
or  exogena. 

Another  variety  of  echinococcus,  called  E,  nitiltilocularis,  is 
almost  always  found  in  the  liver,  and  appears  to  be  the  result  of  in- 
complete and  disturbefl  development  of  the  embryos  or  cysts.  It  con- 
sists of  a  congeries  of  irregular,  usually  small  cysts,  surroimded  by 
broad  and  narrow  bands  of  connective  tissue,  and  sometimes  contain- 
ing gelatinous  fluid  and  scoUces  or  booklets ;  but  the  latter  struc- 
tures are  commonly  absent  or  difficult  of  detection.  The  whole  is 
often  surrounded  by  a  dense  connective-tissue  capsule  which  may  be 
calcified.  The  entire  mass  often  presents  an  alveolar  structure  and 
was  formerly  regarded  as  a  tumor — alveolar  cancer.  The  diagnosis 
may  be  established  by  the  discovery  of  the  booklets  or  scolices,  or 
fragments  of  the  lamellated  cuticula  (see  page  109). 

There  are  four  or  five  other  species  of  taenia,  occurring  rarely  in 
man. 
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T(Bnia  nana. — This  species  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  colonies, 
about  15  nmi.  in  length.  The  rostellum  is  surrounded  by  a  single 
row  of  booklets.  It  has  been  seen  once  in  large  numbers  by  Bilharz 
in  the  duodenum  of  a  child  which  died  of  meningitis  in  Cairo. 

TcBuia  flavopunctatay  a  species  about  which  little  is  known,  is 
reported  twice  in  America  as  occurring  in  the  intestine  of  young 
children. 

Tamia  madagascartensiSy  also  little  known  and  rare,  has  been 
seen*  in  two  children  in  Madagasc€tr. 

Tcenia  cucumerina. — This  species  occurs  in  colonies  about  20 
cm.  long.  The  head  is  very  small  and  spheroidal,  and  has  four  rows 
of  booklets.  It  is  frequent  in  the  small  intestines  of  dogs  or  cats. 
It  occurs  occasionally  in  man.  Its  scolex  inhabits  the  dog  louse,  and 
infection  may  occur  in  man  by  the  transference  of  the  lice  or  the  em- 
bryos of  the  parasite  to  the  mouth,  as  the  result  of  the  filthy  habit  of 
kissing  dogs  and  cats  or  permitting  the  face  to  be  licked  by  them. 

Bothriocephaltis  lattis. — This,  the  largest  of  the  human  tape- 
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Fto.  41.— AsoABis  LDMBRIOODI8.   Aboat  half  natural  dae. 
A,  Male.    B,  Female.    After  Perls. 

worms,  has  very  broad,  quadrangular  proglottides.  The  head  is 
ovoidal  and  about  2  mm.  long  and  1  mm.  broad.  It  has  no  proper 
sucking  discs  and  no  booklets,  but  by  long  grooves  on  either  side  of 
the  head  the  animal  attaches  itself  to  its  host.  The  neck  is  long  and 
filiform.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  Europe,  particularly  in  the 
northern  provinces.  The  eggs  undergo  partial  development  in  water, 
and  are  taken  up  by  the  pike  and  eel-pout,  and  perhaps  by  other 
fresh-water  fish,  from  the  ingestion  of  whose  flesh  in  an  imperfectly 
cooked  condition  the  human  infection  occurs.  Two  other  species  of 
Bothriocephalus  have  been  described  as  of  rare  occurrence  in  man  : 
B.  cordatus  in  Greenland  and  Iceland,  and  B.  cristatus. 

Nematoda  (Round  Worms). — These  worms  are  in  general  cylin- 
drical, elongated,  usually  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  sometimes  fili- 
form. The  surface  is  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  irregularly  beset 
with  hairs  and  papillae,  or  possesses  longitudinal  elevated  strise  or 
transverse  rings ;  but  the  body  is  not  segmented.  There  is  a  mouth 
at  the  anterior  portion,  and  a  ventral  anus  near  the  posterior  end. 
The  intestine  is  straight.  The  sexes  are  in  most  forms  distinct,  the 
male  being  in  general  smaller  than  the  female. 
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Ascaris  lumbricoides. — This  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the 
human  intestinal  parasites,  and  is  of  particularly  frequent  occurrence 
in  children.  It  is  of  a  light-brownish  or  reddish  color.  The  female 
is  from  30  to  40  cm.  long  and  from  5  to  6  mm.  thick.  The  male  is 
somewhat  more  than  half  as  large  (Fig.  41).  Both  sexes  are  pointed 
at  the  ends,  the  posterior  end  of  the  male  being  curved  into  a  spined 
hook.  The  eggs,  from  0. 05  to  0. 06  mm.  in  diameter,  are  surroimded  by 
an  albuminous  envelope  (Fig.  43)  and  are  quite  resistant  to  destructive 
agencies.  The  mode  of  development  and  life  history  of  these  parasites 
are  not  very  well  understood.  Their  usual  seat  in  man  is  the  small 
intestine,  but  they  may  wander  into  the  stomach,  and  exceptionally 
get  into  the  mouth,  nose,  bronchi,  gall  passages,  peritoneal  cavity, 
etc.     They  may  be  single  in  the  gut  or  present  in  great  numbers. 

Two  other  species  of  ascaris  have  been  found  in  man.     A.  maru 
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FlO.  42.— OXTXTRIS  VBRMICULARI8. 

A,  Female.    B.  Male. 

tima  vvcis  found  in  the  vomit  of  a  child  in  Greenland,  in  an  immature 
condition.  ^4.  mystax,  a  tolerably  common  form  in  cats  and  dogs, 
has  been  found  a  few  times  in  man.  It  is  smaller  than  A.  lumbri- 
coides. 

Oxy tin's  vennicularis  (Threadworm  or  Pinworm). — This  spe- 
cies is  very  small  ;  the  female  has  a  pointed  tail  and  is  about  1 
cm.  long.  The  posterior  end  of  the  male,  which  is  about  4  mm. 
long,  is  blunt,  and  after  death  somewhat  curled  (Fig.  42).  The  eggs 
(Fig.  43)  are  produced  in  great  numbers,  are  oval,  and  about  0.052 
mm.  long.  This  parasite  is  very  common  in  children,  and  may  be 
present  in  large  numlK^rs  in  the  colon.  They  may,  in  the  female, 
enter  the  vagina  and  uterus.  This  worm  is  only  kllo^vn  to  infest  the 
human  subject,  and  infection  doubtless  occurs  by  the  ingestion  of  the 
eggs,  which  are  -widely  distributed  in  a  variety  of  ways  on  many 
objects,  fruits,  etc. 

Strongylns  gigas. — This  is  a  slender  red  worm,  the  female  being 
sometimes  1  metre  long  and  over  1  cm.  in  diameter.     It  has  been 
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found  several  times  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  in  man.  It  is  more 
common  in  the  wolf,  fox,  horse,  seal,  and  some  other  animals, 
Strongylus  longevaginatus.—The  female  is  about  2.5  cm.  long,  the 
male,  as  usual,  shorter.  It  is  of  a  jellowish-white  color,  and  has 
been  found  once  in  the  lung  of  a  boy  in  Germany. 
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Strongylus  subtilis. — A  very  small  species  (female  5.6-7  mm. 
long)  has  been  described  by  Loos  as  occurring  in  Egypt  in  the  human 
intestine.     But  it  is  believed  to  be  without  patholc^cal  signiiicance. 


Dochmius  duodenalia. — The  female  is  from  1  to  2  cm.  long,  the 
male  about  1  cm,  long.  The  body  of  the  male  is  dilated  anteriorly 
and  curved  backward.  Its  mouth  is  fumi3he{l  with  a  chitinous  cap- 
sule and  chitinous  claws  and  teoth.  It  is  found  in  the  small  intes- 
tine of  man  in  Italy,  Switzerland,  Egj-pt,  and  Brazil,  The  head  is 
burrowed  into  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  host,  and  the  animal  is 
nourished  by  the  blood  which  it  sucks  out,  and  which  is  tisually  seen 
in  its  inteaidne.  An  ecchymosis  is  produced  at  the  point  of  attach- 
ment, or  even  severe  iuemorrhage,  and  marked  amemia  may  be  the 
result  of  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  the  parasites. 

Trickocephalus  diapar  {Whipworm). — The  males  and  females 
are  of  nearly  equal  size,  4  to  5  cm.  long.  A  little  less  than  one-half 
of  the  body  (the  posterior  portion)  is  about  1  mm.  thick,  and  in  the 
12 
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male  is  rolled  into  a  flattened  spiral,  but  in  the  female  is  but  slightly 
bent.  The  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  very  slender  (Fig.  44)  and  is 
embedded  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  host.  The  eggs  are  elon- 
gatedy  ovalHshaped,  about  0.05  mm.  long  and  about  one-half  as  wide, 
with  a  thick  brown  capsule.  This  parasite  is  very  conunon  in  some 
countries,  especially  in  France  and  southern  Italy.  It  is  conunonly 
found  in  the  csBCum,  usually  in  small,  but  sometimes  in  very  large, 
numbers.  A  specimen  was  found  by  Brockway  in  a  case  reported 
to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  January,  1892,  with  the  head 
embedded  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  mons  veneris  in  a  dis- 
secting-room subject  of  unknown  history.  It  is  usually  of  little 
pathological  significance,  commonly  producing  no  symptoms.  Its 
developmental  history  is  not  well  known. 

Trichina  spiralis. — The  female  of  this  most  dangerous  and  com- 
mon parasite  is,  in  the  mature  condition,  about  3  mm.  long,  the  male 
from  1  to  1.5  mm.  long;  they  are  filifonn  in  shape  and  white  in 
color.  The  young  are  bom  in  the  form  of  tiny  worms  about  0.01 
mm.  in  length  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  adult  in  shape.  Infec- 
tion occurs  in  man  from  the  ingestion  of  insufficiently  cooked  pork. 
The  muscle  of  the  diseased  pig  contains  the  embrj'os  of  the  parasite 
in  an  encysted  condition.  In  the  stomach  the  capsule  of  the  worm  is 
dissolved  and  the  embryos  are  set  free.  They  very  rapidly  mature, 
increasing  in  size,  and  the  females  give  birth  in  the  small  intestine 
to  very  large  numbers  of  young.  It  is  estimated  that  a  single  fe- 
male may  give  birth  to  from  1,300  to  1,500  young.  These  find  their 
way,  through  the  mucous  membrane  and  wall  of  the  gut,  into  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  exrict  course  which  they  take  in  getting  out  of  the  gut  is  not 
fully  established  ;  probably  they  traverse  the  tissues  in  different 
ways.  At  any  rate,  they  find  their  way  to  the  voluntary  striated 
muscle  tissue,  which  they  penetrate,  and  entor  the  muscle  fibres. 
Here  they  cause  a  disintegration  of  the  contractile  substance,  and 
coil  themselves  inside  of  the  sarcolemma.  In  this  situation  they  be- 
come encapsulated  by  material  in  part  furnished  by  themselves,  in 
part  by  means  of  the  inflammatory  reaction  which  their  presence  in- 
duces in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  muscle.  The  worms  are  sur- 
rounded inside  the  capsule  by  granular  material  (Fig.  45).  The 
capsule  after  a  time  becomes  partially  calcified,  and  in  this  condition 
may  be  readily  seen  by  the  naked  eye  as  a  tiny  white  speck.  In  this 
encjrsted  state  they  may  remain  inactive  but  living  for  an  indefinite, 
often  for  a  very  long  time.  Most  frequently  the  cysts  contain  but 
one  embryo,  but  they  may  contain  from  two  to  four.  The  embryo 
may  die  and  its  remains  become  calcified. 
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The  same  course  of  eveiita  transpires  when  the  miiM-le  trichinsB 
are  eaten  by  the  pig  or  a  variety  of  other  animalB. 

The  embryos  in  the  muscle  are  idlled  by  a  temperature  of  66°  C. 
and  by  some  of  the  methods  of  curing  pork. 

The  embryos  may  mature  and  a  new  generation  be  born  within 
from  five  to  eight  days  after  the  ingestion  of  the  diseased  meat. 

As  the  result  of  the  presence  of  these  parasites  in  the  body,  if 
the  invasion  be  severe,  acute  catarrhal  enteritis,  with  diarrhoea  and 
vomiting,  high  fever,  and  severe  pains,  is  apt  to  occur.  CEdema  of 
the  face  and  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  broncho-pneumonia,  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  liver  may  be  found  at  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  casea  which  have  succumbed  to  the  disease.  The  encapsu- 
lated embryos  may  be  found  in  enormous  numbers  in  various  volun- 
tary muscles  of  the  body,  but  they  are  most  apt  to  be  found,  when 


t  very  abundant,  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  latjTix,  in  the 
interc^wtals  and  the  diaphragm.  They  tend  to  collect  toward  the 
tendinous  extremities  of  the  muscles.  Trichinso  also  occur  in  the 
rat,  cat,  mouse,  and  other  animals.' 

'  For  the  esamlnallon  at  muftclea  for  the  delection  of  Ihe  presence  of  the  paraslce, 
Bmall  pieces  are  snipped  out  -nllh  the  scissors,  and  squeezed  into  a  Ihln  sheet  between 
two  slides,  and  exaoiitied  nitli  a  low  power.  A  conaiderable  number  of  bits  of 
miiacle  should  be  ciBiiiined.  particiilnrly  from  the  above  mentioned  favonte  situa- 
tkins,  before  excluding  them  in  a  suspected  case,  because  thej  are  somelimea  prc- 
s«ut  in  emitl]  Dumbers.  A  thorough  scorch  is  of  especial  importance  in  tlic  eiamjoa- 
lion  of  porlt,  since,  owing  to  the  enormous  fertility  of  the  parasites,  even  a  moderate 
number  ma;  give  rise  to  a  severe  infection. 

Titr  Ihe  minute  examination  of  tbe  parasite,  bits  of  muscle  should  be  hardened  in 
Holler's  fluid  and  alcohol,  and  decalcified  if  necessary,  ami,  after  cmbeddini;  in  eel- 
luiilin,  thin  scctioDS  cut  and  stained  duublcwith  hiematoxylin  and  cosin,:ind  mouuled 
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Filaria  medinenis  (Guinea  worm). — This  is  a  thread-like  worm ; 
the  female,  which  is  alone  known,  being  sometimes  as  much  as  80 
cm.  long  and  from  0.5  to  1.7  mm.  thick.  It  is  common  in  the  East, 
and  inhabits  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  in  which  it  often 
gives  rise  to  abscesses  and  ulcers.  The  embryos  live  for  a  time  free  in 
fresh  water,  and  are  then  taken  up  by  a  species  of  fresh-water  crusta- 
cean, in  whose  body  they  undergo  further  development,  and  by  the 
ingestion  of  which  the  infection  of  the  human  subject  occurs. 

Filaria  sanguinis  hominis, — The  embryo  of  this  parasite,  which 
inhabits  the  blood  and  lymph  of  man,  especially  in  Brazil,  Egypt, 
and  some  parts  of  the  Orient,  and  occasionally  occurs  in  this  coun- 
try, is  about  0.35  nmi.  long,  rounded  anteriorly,  and  pointed  at  the 
tail  (Fig.  46).  It  has  about  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  cell.  It 
occurs,  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  in  the  blood  during  the  night 
time,  being  as  a  rule  absent  during  the  day.     It  may  occur  in  the 


Fio.  46.— Filaria  Samouinu  Hoimns. 
From  a  case  in  the  New  York  HospitaL    The  specimen  was  prepared  and  loaned  to  the  writer 
by  Dr.  F.  Ferguson. 

urine  in  connection  with  chyluria  and  haematuria.  The  mature  fe- 
male is  from  8  to  10  cm.  long,  and  has  been  found  inhabiting  the 
lymph  vessels  of  man,  particularly  in  the  scrotum  and  lower  ex- 
tremities. Owing  to  the  obstructions  which  it  causes  in  the  lymph 
circulation,  and  to  the  local  irritation  which  its  presence  induces,  it 
sometimes  gives  rise  to  lymphangiectasis,  oedema,  abscesses,  and 
perhaps  elephantiasis.  One  of  the  embryonic  stages  of  develop- 
ment is  believed  to  transpire  in  the  body  of  a  species  of  nocturnal 
mosquito.  Through  the  bodies  of  the  dead  mosquitoes,  which  are 
liable  to  fall  into  the  drinking  water,  it  is  beUeved  that  the  spread  of 
the  parasite  may  occur. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  filaria  occasionally  foimd  in 
man  wliich  it  is  not  necessary  to  enmnerate  here. 

Rhabdonema  strongyloides. — A  small,  filiform  worm  from  1  to 

in  balsam.  Bits  of  muscle  may  be  also  teased,  the  embryos  picked  out  with  a  needle, 
and  the  cysts  either  broken  open  under  a  lens  with  the  needle,  or  squeezed  under  the 
cover  glass.  The  embryo  worm  thus  set  free  may  be  mounted  iu  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  glycerin  and  picric  acid.  The  adult  forms,  which  may  be  obtained  by  feed- 
ing rabbits  with  imcooked  trichinous  muscle,  and  examining  after  the  proper  in- 
temd,  may  be  hardened  in  MQller*s  fluid,  and  mounted  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parta 
of  picric  add  and  glycerin,  or  in  the  same  mixture  which  has  been  lightly  tinged 
with  eosin. 
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2  mm.  in  length  is  found,  often  in  enormous  numbers,  in  the  intes- 
tines, biliary  and  pancreatic  ducts  of  man  in  Cochin  China  and  in 
Italy,  giving  rise  to  endemic  chronic  diarrhoea.  It  has  been  thought 
that  there  are  at  least  two  species,  which  have  been  described  under 
the  generic  name  Aguillula,  but  recent  researches  by  Leuckart 
have  led  him  to  believe  them  to  be  different  developmental  stages  of 
the  same  form,  for  which  he  au^ests  the  above  name. 

ARTHROPODS. 
The  scope  of  this  work  does  not  permit  us  to  enter  in  detail  into 
the  subject  of  external  parasites,  which  will  be  found  described  in 
treatises  on  diseases  of  the  skin  or  in  the  general  works  on  parasites 


referred  to  below.  But,  owing  to  their  frequeut  occurrence  and 
practical  importance,  we  may  briefly  describe  two  of  the  more  com- 
mon forms  of  arthropods,  the  "itch  insect"  and  the  "louse." 

The  common  "itch  insect "—Sarcojj(«»  hominis  {Acarus  sea- 
biei)—iB  shaped  somewhat  hke  a  turtle,  with  a  chitinous  covering, 
and  presents  the  general  appearance  seen  in  Fig.  47.  The  female  is 
about  0.45  mm,  long,  the  mule  a  little  smaller. 

The  parasite  bores  little  tunnels  in  the  skin,  in  which  the  eggs  are 
laid  and  the  young  hatched.  After  a  few  days  these  bore  fresh 
channels  in  the  skin.  For  their  detection  a  bit  of  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  skin  is  snipped  out  with  curved  scissors,  dehydrated  and 
cleared  up  with  oil  of  cloves,  and  examined  under  a  low  power,  when 
the  tunnels  and  the  parasites,  if  present,  will  lie  ryadily  visible. 

The  head  louse,  Pedioilm  ccipiiis,  is  from  1  to  ^  mm.  long,  the 
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female  being  slightly  the  larger.    The  general  appearance  of  the  in* 
sect  is  seen  in  Fig.  48. 

MODES  OF  STUDY  AND  PREPARATION  OF  THE   ANIMAL    PARASITES. 

The  methods  of  studying  the  protozoa  have  been  given  above. 

The  smaller  and  embryonic  forms  of  the  various  kinds  of  para- 
sitic worms  may  be  hardened,  best  under  the  cover  glass,  with 
Miiller's  fluid  or  osmic  acid,  and  these  may  be,  when  the  hardening 
is  completed,  replaced  by  dilute,  and  this  by  strong  alcohol,  and  the 
latter  finally  replaced  by  eosin-glycerin,  in  which  the  specimens  are 
permanently  preserved  ;  or  they  may  be  stained  lightly  by  tinging  the 
alcohol  with  eosin,  and  then  cleared  up  by  oil  of  cloves,  and  finally 
mounted  in  balsam. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  for  detailed  study  of  the  larger  para- 
sites, to  make  thin  longitudinal  and  transverse  sections  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body.  This  can  be  readily  done,  even  in  very 
small  forms,  by  embedding  the  animal — after  careful  hardening  in 
osmic  acid  or  in  Miiller's  fiuid,  and  afterward  in  alcohol — ^in  eel- 
loidin  or  paraffin,  and  using  the  microtome.  The  sections  may  \» 
stained  double  with  haematoxylin  and  eosin,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  generative  organs  in  the  proglot- 
tides of  tapeworms  may  be  well  seen  by  stauiing  in  eosin  or  eosin- 
glycerin  after  moderate  hardening  in  dilute  alcohol,  and  then 
squeezing  the  segment  between  two  glass  slides.  The  itch  insect 
and  louse  may  be  soaked  for  a  few  hours  in  turpentine  and  mounted 
in  balsam.' 

'  Bibliography,— EaiieciaW J  to  be  recommended  for  detailed  description  of  human 
animal  parasites,  together  with  practical  suggestions  for  their  study,  is  the  small 
work  of  Braun,  *'  Die  thierischen  Parasiten  des  Menschen/'  1888,  which  contains, 
also  the  more  important  older  bibliography. 

The  more  extended  classical  works  of  Gobbold,  "  Entozoa  of  Men  and  Animals,** 
1879,  and  Kuchenmeiiter  and  Zum,  "  Die  Parasiten  des  Mcnschen/*  2d  ed.,  and  the 
work  of  Leuekart,  **  Die  menschlichen  Parasiten,"  should  be  consulted,  and  contain 
yaluable  bibliography.  Various  forms  of  external  parasites  of  men  and  animals  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  work  of  Afegnin,  "  Lcs  parasites  et  les  maladies 
parasitaires  chez  Thomme/'  etc.,  1880.  The  plates  of  Stein,  illustrating  the  Cettoda, 
1882,  are  carefully  executed.  In  the  "  Report  on  Trichinae  and  Trichinosis,**  in  ItSO, 
by  Olatier,  Surgeon  In  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  will  be  found  an  illustrated  ao> 
count  Of  the  Mrtural  history  of  this  parasite,  history  of  the  disease,  etc..  and  asectioa 
on  its  occurrence  in  the  United  States. 


VEGETABLE    PARASITES. 

The  vegetable  parasites  of  man  belong  among  the  lowly  plants, 
three  distinct  forms  of  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  or  upon 
the  body.    These  are : 

1.  Bacteriay  or  fission  fungi  (Schizomycetes). 

2.  YeastSy  or  yeast  ftmgi,  or  sprouting  fungi  (Saccharomycetes). 

3.  MouldSy  or  mould  fungi  (Hyphomycetes). 

The  first  group,  the  bacteria,  is  of  the  greatest  significance,  be- 
cause it  contains  organisms  which  are  very  frequently  the  cause  of 
serious  disease.' 

I.  BACTERIA. 

Bacteria  are  minute  iinineUniar  i^ants  devoid  of  chlorophyU,  mul- 
tiplying, by  transverse  fission  and  in  some  cases  by  means  of  spores. 

The  orfoi'lesB,  sometimes  granular,  protoplasm  is  enclosed  by  a 
membrane,  and  some  forms  are  surrounded  by  a  transparent  capsule. 
Not  infrequently  parts  of  the  protoplasm  appear  less  dense  than  the 

^«  •  •  • 
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Fio.  49.— Drawiko  op  Tbbbb  Typical  Forms  op  Bagtkria  iLLusTRATmo  thx  Thrbb  Classes. 
Stained  with  fudisio. 

rest,  as  if  from  vacuolation,  and  a  few  observers  have  claimed  to 
demonstrate  in  certain  forms  a  nuclear  structure.  But  owing  to  their 
minuteness,  studies  of  the  structure  of  the  protoplasm  of  bacteria  have 
thus  far  led  ^  but  meagre  results. 

The  various  forms  of  bacteria  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes. 


1  The  tenn  micro-organUm  includes  all  of  these  forms  of  minute  and  lowly  plants. 
Thej  are  alio  aometimes  apoken  of  collectively  as  germs. 
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1.  Spheroidal  bacteria-cocci  or  micrococci  (singular,  coccus,' 
micrococcus). 

2.  Rod-like  bacteria-bacilli  (singular,  bacillus). 

3.  Spiral  bacteria-spirilla  (singular,  spirillum). 

All  straight  bacteria  which  have  one  axis  longer  than  the  other 
are  called  bacilli,  even  though  the  form  is  oval  rather  than  rod-like. 
The  ends  of  bacilli  may  be  square  or  rounded. 

While  the  cocci  elongate  a  little  in  preparation  for  fission  and  in 
this  condition  present  a  slight  irregularity  in  the  length  of  their  axes, 
and  thus  resemble  bacilli,  the  complete  observation  of  their  life  cycle 
rarely  permits  error  in  the  determination  of  the  primary  group  to 
which  a  given  micro-organism  belongs. 

Some  bacteria  present  slight  modifications  of  the  fundamental 
fonn  in  certain  phases  of  their  growth.  Thus  some  of  the  cocci 
after  division  are  slightly  flatteued  on  their  contiguous  sides;  certain 
bacilli  may  bulge  slightly  in  the  middle — Clostridium  forms;  others 


FlO.    ftO.— UAt'ILLI    KHOWINO   Fl^HELLA. 


may  be  larger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other — racket-shaped;  some 
bacilli  present  considerable  irregularities  among  individuals  from  the 
Kime  growth  in  breadth  and  size  and  length.  But  these  slight  varia- 
tions in  form  rarely  give  rise  to  serious  diflSculty  in  classification. 

F'inally,  when  bacteria  are  plact*il  under  conditions  unfavorable  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  life  processes,  and  when  they  are  dead,  they 
are  often  irregularly  swollen  and  contorted  or  may  undergo  partial 
disintegration,  giving  rise  to  what  are  known  as  "  involution  forms." 

While  all  bacteria  are  minute  there  is  among  them  considerable 
diversity  in  sizt?,  some  lx»ing  many  times  larger  than  others.' 

Many  of  the  Ixacteria,  especially  the  bacilli  and  spirilla,  less  fre- 
quently theccKvi,  are  furnished  witli  hair-like  pr(x*esses called  fiagella. 


'  Prououuccnl  kok  un,  plural  kok  hi. 

•  For  convenience  of  expression  niicroscopists  have  agreed  to  let  the  letter  ft 
stand  for  the  won!  micromillimetre,  which  is  one-thousandth  part  of  a  millimetre. 
This  unit  of  measure,  equal  to  about  one-tweuty-tive  thousandth  of  an  inch,  is  often 
called  a  micron. 


♦ 
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(Fig.  50),  which  are  single  or  in  tufts,  and  are  apparently  organs  of 
locomotion. 

When  the  bacteria  are  about  to  multiply  by  fission  they  elongate, 
a  partition  line  develops,  they  become  constricted  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  axis  of  elongation,  and  finally  two  independent  organisms  are 
formed. 

The  multiplication  of  bacteria  by  fission  may,  when  the  conditions 


Fio.  51.— Growth  Aoorsoatbs  of  Bactbria. 

1,  Dlplocoocus;  2,  streptococcus;  8,  merismopedia;  4,  dlplobacillus;  5,  streptobacilli;  6,  curred 
t>acilli  forming  spiral  chains. 

are  favorable,  occurs  so  rapidly  as  to  give  rise  within  a  few  hours  to 
an  enormous  number  of  new  individuals. 

In  many  cases,  the  new  individuals  thus  developed  fall  apart  in 
a  form  identical  with  that  of  the  parent  cell.     In  some  species,  on  the 


Fio.  6S. — Leptothriz  Buccaus  with  MiCRococcrs  Coloniks. 
From  ttie  mouth  of  a  healthy  person. 

other  hand,  the  new-formed  individuals  are  prone  to  cling  together 
with  greater  or  less  tenacity,  thus  giving  rise  to  growth  aggregates 
which  are  more  or  less  characteristic  (Fig.  51).  Thus  among  the 
cocci  there  are  those  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  new  individuals 
cling  together  in  pairs.  These  forms  are  called  diplococci.  In  others 
the  pairs  cling  together  in  longer  aggregates  or  chains.  Such  are 
called  streptococci. 
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A  similar  occurrenco  in  the  bacilli  gives  rise  to  diplobaciUi  and 
atreptobacilli.  Some  of  the  spiral  forms  are  due  to  the  close  junc- 
tion end  to  end  of  oppositely  curved  segments.  Certain  long  thread- 
like micro-organisms  closely  allied  to  the  bacteria  are  called  lepto- 
thrix. 

Certain  cocci  divide  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  giving  rise  to  four  cocci  clinging  tc^ether  and  lying  in  tfas 
same  plane.    These  are  called  merianuypedia  forms. 


Fio.  68w— Sabcina. 
Showing  fn^wth  aggregates  in  cuboidal  m 


Finally  cocci  may  divide  along  three  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  giving  rise  to  cuboidal  packets  of  eight  germs  or  some 
multiple  of  this — such  growth  groups  are  called  Sarcina  *  (Fig.  63). 

There  are  a  few  branching  or  filamentous  forms  of  micro- 
organisms closely  allied  to,  if  not  wholly  characteristic  of,  the  bacteria 


Fio.  54.— Bacteria  wttr  Caphulk. 

called  cladothrix,  crenothrix,  and  beggiotoa,  which  may  be  merely 
mentioued  here. 

Actinomyces^  also  closely  related  to  the  bacteria,  will  be  con- 
sidered in  another  section  of  this  book.  Many  bacteria  are  surrounded 
by  a  broad  homogeneous  envelope  called  the  capsule  (Fig.  54). 

Their  apparently  simple  structure  and  the  lowly  position  which 
bacteria  occupy  in  the  scale  of  living  tilings  have  given  rise  to  the 
conjecture  that  marked  changes  in  form  within  the  limits  of  the- 
primary  groups,  or  even  changes  from  one  primary  group  to  another, 

'  Bacteria  in  masses  embedded  in  and  held  together  by  a  more  or  less  abundant, 
homogeneous  material  which  they  elaborate  are  called  zoOgloea. 
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might  be  brought  about  by  alterations  in  environment,  food,  etc.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  exact  study  of  bacteria  this  belief  in  pleo- 
morphism  in  bacteria  found  ready  currency. 

But  the  more  exact  study  of  separate  forms  which  the  new  tech* 
nique  has  made  possible  has  led  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the 
view  that  variations  do  not  occur  except  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits,  and  that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  species  of  bacteria 
maintain  their  morphological  characteristics  with  tenacity  under  the 
most  varied  changes  in  environment,  even  though  these  persist 
through  the  countless  generations  which  may  pass  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  experiment. 

The  physiological  characters  of  bacteria  are,  as  wo  shall  presently 
see,  subject  to  wide  and  significant  alterations,  but  so  far  as  we  can 
now  see  monomorphism  widely  if  not  exclusively  prevails. 

Under  a  variety  of  conditions,  the  limitations  of  which  are  not 
very  well  understood,  new  bacteria  are  produced,  and  the  species  is 
perpetuated,  not  by  simple  division,   but  by  the  development  of 


Fia  6S.~Bacilu  BBOwmo  Spous. 
The  bodies  of  the  bacilli  are  etained  with  methylen  blue,  the  spores  with  fuchsin. 

spores.  The  most  common  mode  of  spore  formation  is  called  endog- 
enous.  A  small,  shining  mass  makes  its  appearance  within  the 
protoplasm  from  which  it  is  formed,  grows  more  and  more  distinct, 
and  finally  appears  as  a  sharply  defined  spheroidal  or  oval,  strongly 
refractile  colorless  body  (Fig.  55),  which  can  be  separately  stained 
and  may  remain  within  the  old  cell  membrane  or  may  free  itself  by 
rupture  of  the  latter.  Only  one  spore  develops  in  a  single  germ. 
Endogenous  spore  formation  is  common  in  bacilli,  rare  in  spirilla, 
unknown  in  cocci.  The  spores  appear  to  be  surrounded  by  a  dense 
envelope,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  resistant  to  deleterious 
agencies,  such  as  heat,  drying,  etc.,  than  cure  the  negative  forms  of 
the  bacteria  themselves. 

Vacuoles  in  bacteria  are  often  mistaken  for  spores.  Spores,  when 
placed  under  favorable  conditions  in  the  presence  of  moisture  and 
nutriment,  swell,  become  less  refractile,  and  develop  into  the  usual 
vegetative  form.  Another  mode  of  sporulation — arthrogenous — has 
been  described,  but  its  nature  is  not  well  understood,  and  even  its 
occurrence  is  doubted  by  many. 
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The  bacteria  require  for  their  nutrition  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  and  certain  mineral  salts.  All  of  these  they  can  obtain 
from  albuminoids  and  carbohydrates.  Free  oxygen  is  necessary  for 
the  growth  and  activities  of  some  forms  of  bacteria  and  for  others 
not. 

Those  bacteria  which  require  free  oxygen  are  called  aerobic. 
Those  which  do  not  grow  in  its  presence  are  called  anaerobic.  But 
between  these  extremes  there  are  forms  which  make  shift  to  grow 
without  oxygen  under  favorable  conditions,  though  they  make  use  of 
it  when  present ;  others  grow  in  its  presence,  though  flourishing  best 
in  its  absence:  these  are  cnWed,  facultatwe  aerobes  or  facultative 
anaerobes,  in  distinction  from  those  first  mentioned,  which  we  call 
obligaie  aerobes  or  anaerobes. 

Nitrogen  may  be  obtained  by  some  bacteria  from  inorganic  salts 
of  ammonia,  from  nitrites  and  nitrates. 

Bacteria  are  active  only  in  the  presence  of  moisture;  but  when 
this  and  other  conditions  favoring  their  activity  fail  they  do  not 
necessjirily  die,  but  some  forms  ma}'  remain,  either  as  spores  or  as 
fully  developed  organisms,  for  long  periods  wholly  dry  and  inert, 
but  capable  of  resuming  their  activity  whenever  they  are  again 
restored  to  favorable  conditions. 

They  grow  best,  as  a  rule,  when  in  an  organic  food  medium 
which  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline. 

Some  bacteria  are  and  some  are  not  ver}-  sensitive  to  changes  of 
tomi)erature.  At  a  temperature  below  +5''C.  they  are  incapable  of 
marked  activity  or  prolifenition. 

At  +7'  C.  a  hIow  growth  has  been  observed  in  various  species. 
Many  forms  may  remain  alive  for  long  periods  frozen  in  ice,*  while 
somt*  are  mU  killed  by  a  temperature  of  —  1  ]  l""  C.  As  the  temperature 
is  raised  their  activities  increase  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  may  be 
siiid  in  general  tliat  they  are  most  active  at  alxjut  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  although  siXM?ies  differ  considerably  in  this  respect.  In 
fluids  many  bacteria  are  killed  by  a  prolonged  exposure  to  a  temper- 
ature of  from  (U)**  to  70  C.  or  even  less.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
species  grow  at  a  temperature  of  from  r,0^  to  T*)  C  Such  are  called 
thermophijUiv  bacteria." 

All  known  bacteria,  save  for  a  few  very  invulnerable  spore- form- 
ing species,  are  killed  by  prolong<Ml  exiK)sure  in  the  presence  of 
moisture  to  a  temi>erature  of  loo    C. 

When  dry  they  resist  much  higher  temperature  than  when  moist. 


>  Pruffdert,  "On  Bacteria  in  Ice,  etc.  "^    Medical  liecord.  March  2fith  and  April  JJd, 
1887. 

*  Consult  liabifiointsch,  Zeitschrift  f.  Hygiene  u.  Infectiouskr. ,  Bd.  xx. 
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The  spores  are,  as  a  rule,  more  resistant  to  high  temperatures  than 
the  bacteria  themselves,  some  having  been  exposed,  dry,  to  a  tem- 
perature of  140°  C.  without  destruction  of  life.  Fluids  containing  the 
spores  of  bacteria  which  resist  very  high  temperatures  may  be  steril- 
ized by  boiling  for  a  short  time,  then  being  allowed  to  stand  at 
ordinary  temperatures  for  several  hours,  and  then  again  boiling;  this 
process  being  repeated  several  times.  In  this  way,  although  the 
spores  themselves  are  not  killed  by  the  heat,  the  bacteria  into  which, 
if  the  conditions  be  favorable,  they  develop  during  the  intervals  are 
killed,  so  that  finally  the  medium  is  entirely  freed  from  both  living 
spores  and  adult  bacteria. 

Strong  light  is  in  general  inimical  to  the  life  and  growth  of  bac- 
teria, and  by  direct  simlight  many  forms  are  readily  killed. 

Certain  disinfecting  agents,  when  brought  into  contact  with  bac- 
teria, are  capable  of  greatly  reducing  their  activities  or  destroying 
them  altogether;  but  diflEerent  forms  diflEer  greatly  in  their  power  of 
resisting  the  action  of  these  agents.  The  spores  of  certain  bacteria 
are  exceedingly  resistant,  much  more  so  than  the  bacteria  them- 
selves, to  the  action  of  disinfecting  agents.  Among  these  disinfec- 
tants may  be  mentioned  formalin,  carbolic  acid,  and  especially  solu- 
tions of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  is  very  inimical  to  the  life  of 
most  bacteria  and  their  spores,  even  in  extremely  dilute  solutions. 

Some  bacteria  are  capable  of  performing  rapid  movements,  others 
are  not ;  and  the  same  form  may  be  at  one  time  mobile  and  at  another 
immobile,  depending  upon  external  conditions.  Movement  is  largely 
confined  to  the  rod-like  and  spiral  forms,  but  has  been  observed  in  the 
spheroidal. 

It  has  been  shown  that  certain  of  the  motile  bacteria,  when  sus- 
pended in  fluids,  are  attracted  toward,or  repelled  from,  dissolved  chem- 
ical substances.  This  is  called  chemotaxis^  and  it  is  termed  positive 
or  negative  according  as  the  organisms  are  attracted  or  repelled. 

The  bacteria  play  a  very  important  role  in  nature  in  virtue  of 
their  power  of  feeding  upon  and  pulling  to  pieces  dead  organic 
materials.  A  part  of  the  new  chemical  compounds  which  are  thus 
formed  may  be  used  by  the  bacteria  for  the  purposes  of  their  own 
nutrition  and  growth,  while  the  rest  are  set  free  to  serve,  sooner  or 
later,  as  food  for  other  forms  of  plants  or  animals. 

In  the  decompositions  which  are  brought  about  in  nature  by  the 
bacteria  those  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxide  are  set 
free  which  are  essential  for  the  nutrition  of  the  higher  plants. 

Without  the  activities  of  bacteria,  life  could  not  be  long  main- 
tained upon  the  earth,  since  the  necessary  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen  would  soon  be  permanently  locked  up  in  unavailable 
form  in  organized  material. 
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Through  the  action  of  the  various  nitrifying  bacteria  in  the  soil, 
ammonia  is  decomposed  with  the  formation  of  water  and  nitrous 
acid;  nitrous  is  converted  into  nitric  acid. 

The  so-called  denitrifying  bacteria  reduce  nitrates  to  ammonia 
and  to  nitrites.  In  these  ways,  among  others,  water  percolating 
through  the  soil  may  be  purged  of  objectionable  organic  compounds. 

A  large  number  of  complex  chemical  substances  are  elaborated 
during  the  growth  of  bacteria,  their  nature  varying  with  the  species 
of  bacteria  and  the  composition  of  their  nutrient  material. 

Some  of  the  chemical  compounds  set  free  by  the  growing  bacteria 
are  bad-smelling  or  aromatic;  some  are  inert  and  harmless  sub- 
stances ;  some  are  powerful  poisons,  and  may,  when  they  have  accu- 
mulated in  the  fluids  where  they  grow,  inhibit  the  activity  and 
growth  or  even  destroy  the  bacteria  which  have  produced  them. 

Fermentations  and  putrefactions  are  due  to  the  activities  of  micro- 
organisms, some  to  bacteria,  some  to  yeasts. 

Putrefaction  is  a  form  of  fermentation  in  which  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds are  decomposed  by  micro-organisms  setting  free  bad-smelling 
substances. 

Bacteria  which  induce  fermentation  are  called  zymogenic — and 
each  species  induces  fermentation  of  a  special  character.  Some  of 
these  are  important  in  the  arts;  some  are  concerued  in  the  changes 
which  food  products  undergo  under  natural  or  artificial  conditions, 
such  as  the  development  of  koumyss  from  milk  and  the  common 
butyric,  lactic,  alcoholic,  and  other  fermentations. 

The  chemical  changes  which  are  induced  by  micro-organisms  in 
the  process  of  fermentation  are  extremely  complex  and  little  under- 
stood. 

Bacteria  may  develop  in  their  metabolic  activities  soluble  ferments 
or  enzymes  of  various  kinds  resembling  diastase,  pepsin,  trypsin, 
rennet,  etc. 

Many  bacteria  produce  pigments  as  they  grow  (chromogenic 
bacteria).  This  pigment  may  be  developed  in  or  upon  the  germs 
themselves  or  may  be  diflEused  through  the  surrounding  media.  Gas- 
producing  bac*teria  are  called  aerogen  ic.  Certain  species  when  grow- 
ing in  masses  emit  a  phosphorescent  light — photogenic  bacteria. 

Certain  of  the  basic  chemical  compounds  resembling  the  vegetable 
alkaloids,  which  are  formed  b}'  the  action  of  bacteria  in  organic 
matter,  are  called  ptomains.*  The  ptomainsof  certain  special  forms 
of  bacteria  are  believed  to  be  of  importance  in  inducing  deleterious 
effects  in  many  of  the  infectious  diseases;  these  are  called  toxins. 


^  Leueomalns  are  basic  prixlucts  produced  io  tbe  tissues  of  living  aoiroals  bj 
<x\\  metabolism. 
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Complex  proteid  bodies  may  be  produced  during  the  growth  of  bac- 
teria; these  may  be  in  part  set  free,  in  part  assimilated  in  the  bac- 
terial cell  protoplasm.  These  proteid  bodies  belong  in  part  to  the 
albumins,  in  part  to  the  albumoses,  while  some  of  them  resemble  the 
peptons.  Many  of  them  seem  to  be  most  potent  factors  in  the  induc- 
tion of  the  phenomena  and  lesions  of  the  infectious  diseases.  The 
poisonous  albuminous  substances  produced  in  the  body  by  the  growth 
of  certain  disease-producing  bacteria  are  called  toxalbumins. 

Bacteria  are  widely  distributed  in  the  air,  in  water,  and  in  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  soil,  where  they  may  be  present  in  enormous 
numbers.  They  are  especially  abimdant  among  the  habitations  of 
man,  or  wherever  under  favorable  conditions  of  moisture  and  temper- 
ature animal  or  vegetable  substances  are  undergoing  decay. 

They  cling  tenaciously  to  moist  surfaces,  but  when  dried,  and 
especially  when  dried  upon  comminuted  material,  they  may  float  in 
the  air  as  dust.  In  quiet  air  they  gradually  settle  with  other  forms 
of  dust  on  to  the  horizontal  surfaces,  and  thus  in  closed,  still  rooms  the 
bacteria-laden  air  may  over  night  almost  wholly  free  itself  of  its  liv- 
ing contaminations  by  a  process  analogous  to  sedimentation  in  water. 

This  widespread  transportation  of  bacteria  as  dust  by  moving  air, 
and  the  spontaneous  cleansing  of  the  latter  by  the  settlement  of  the 
germs,  are  important  factors  in  the  sanitary  problems  which  the  com- 
plex conditions  of  modem  life  present.  Large  niunbers  of  mould 
spores  are  frequently  mingled  with  the  bacteria  in  dust  and  soil. 

While  bacteria  may  live  for  long  periods  in  the  dried  state  in  dust 
they  do  not  in  this  condition  multiply.  But  the  upper  three  or  four 
feet  of  the  soil  forms  the  great  abiding,  and  when  moist  the  breeding, 
place  of  the  myriads  of  germs  which  are  concerned  in  the  salutary 
work  of  food  preparation  for  higher  plants. 

Surface  waters  almost  always  contain  bacteria,  which  may  have 
entered  by  aerial  dust  or  from  the  wash  of  adjacent  soil  or  from  direct 
human  or  animal  contamination.  Many  bacteria  find  in  water  favor- 
able conditions  of  life  and  flourish  on  what  to  other  forms  would  be 
but  scanty  nutriment.  Many  pathogenic  bacteria  may  remain  alive 
for  considerable  periods  in  water,  but  they  do  not  usually  thrive 
there. 

The  water  which  in  many  places  lies  in  hollows  of  the  rocks, 
bathing  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soil  or  gathered  in  caverns  and 
recesses  beneath,  is  called  ground  tvater.  This  under  favorable  con- 
ditions is  almost  wholly  free  from  micro-organisms,  these,  through 
the  complex  process  of  filtration,  germ  metabolism,  etc.,  which  go 
on  in  the  upper  soil  layers,  having,  together  with  inorganic  contami- 
nations, been  largely  retained  or  transformed  as  the  surface  water  has 
slowly  sought  the  lower  levels.     It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
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that,  80  far  as  we  know,  with  few  exceptions  the  bacteria  whose 
natural  habitat  is  the  soil  or  air  or  water  are  not  under  usual  conditions 
harmful  to  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  germs  from  the  bodies 
of  men  or  animals  who  are  the  victims  of  infectious  disease,  which 
in  one  way  or  another  gain  access  to  these  great  reservoirs  and 
sources  of  distribution,  which  render  the  bacterial  flora  of  soil  and  air 
and  water  occasionally  of  especial  direct  personal  significance  toman. 

It  will  bo  seen  from  what  has  been  said  about  bacteria  and  their 
various  modes  of  life  that  some  live  in  or  upon  and  at  the  expense  of 
other  living  beings — the  hosts — these  are  parasites. 

Others  which  live  and  grow  apart  from  a  living  host  are  called 
saprophytes.  In  either  class  there  are  forms  which,  through  the 
capacity  of  adapting  themselves  to  their  environment,  can  maintain  at 
one  time  a  parasitic,  at  another  a  saprophytic  life.  Such  germs  are 
called  v^H\yQci\ye[y  facultative  piiriisitQS  or  facultative  saprophytes. 
Thost»,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  life  is  strictly  limited  to  the  parasitic 
or  s{i{)rophytic  condition  are  called  obligate  parasites  or  saprophytes. 

Not  all  the  bacteria  which  live  in  or  upon  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals  are  in  the  stricter  sense  parasites.  The  terms  messmates 
and  com fnensals  have  been  applied  to  such  organisms  as  simply  live 
with,  but  do  not  necessarily  derive  nutriment  from,  the  host. 

In  some  cases  parasitic  life  on  the  part  of  the  micro-organism  may 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  host.  This  is  the  case  in  some  bac- 
teria wriich  live  u|)on  the  roots  of  certain  leguminous  plants,  and  to 
whoso  nutrition  they  contribute  by  rendering  atmospheric  nitrogen 
din»ctly  available  for  the  host.  This  condition  of  life  is  called  sym- 
biosis. 

As  has  alreiuly  b(»en  indicated,  the  morphological  characters  of 
bacteria  are  so  little  subject  to  [)ernianent  variation  under  the  widest 
diversity  in  the  conditions  to  which  they  are  subject  that  we  are 
justitii'd  in  the  belief  in  fixed  si)ecies. 

But  so  susceptible  to  external  conditions  are  the  functional  activi- 
ties of  many  sjKJcios  that  not  only  is  the  occurrence  of  what  may  be 
called  varieties  within  specific  limits  fre<iuent  under  natural  condi- 
tions, but  more  or  less  [XTmaneiit  variations  may  be  experimentally 
productnl. 

Almost  all  of  the  functional  activities  of  bacteria  upon  which  we 
rely  us  descri{)tive  characters  may  be  experimentally  alteretl;  thus  the 
color-protlucing  capacity  may  be  diminished,  the  peptonizing  and 
fermentative  activities  lowereil,  the  pathogenic  powers  reduced  or 
exalted,  and  even  the  capacity  for  spore  formation  may  be  abolished. 

These  more  or  less  permanent  modifications  of  function  in  bacteria 
are  usually  induced  by  artificial  cultivation  under  adverse  conditions 
of  temperature  and  nutrition,  by  the  presence  of  deleterious  chemical 
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agents,  antiseptics,  etc.,  or  by  association  with  the  body  cells  and 
juice  in  susceptible  or  insusceptible  animals  (see  page  179). 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  BACTERIA. 

The  b^inning  of  the  systematic  study  of  bacteria  by  exact  and 
reliable  methods  is  of  such  recent  date,  they  are  so  minute,  and  our 
present  optical  apparatus  reveals  so  few  differential  morphological 
characters  beyond  the  limits  of  the  three  primary  classes  already  men- 
tioned, and  so  few  withal  of  the  many  existing  forms  have  as  yet 
been  studied,  that  a  satisfactory  classification  or  nomenclature  of  the 
bacteria  is  not  yet  possible. 

Outside  of  the  limits  of  the  primary  classes  we  are  obliged  to  use 
for  the  purposes  of  identification  and  description  the  results  of  physio- 
logical activities  which  the  special  forms  of  bacteria  display  when 
placed  under  diverse  and  usually  entirely  artificial  conditions  of  food, 
temperature,  and  general  environment.  It  is  evident  from  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  that  what  in  our  attempts  at  classifications  we  are 
wont  to  call  genera  and  species,  are  not  such  in  the  strict  sense  in 
which  these  terms  are  used  in  other  domains  of  biology.  That  which 
corresponds  to  the  generic  name  in  the  more  exact  vocabularies  is  in 
ours  usually  the  growth  form  which  indicates  the  primary  class  to 
which  the  germ  belongs,  as  coccus,  bacillus,  or  spirillum,  or  some 
growth  modification  of  this,  as  diplococcus,  streptococcus,  strepto- 
bacillus,  and  the  like.  To  this  is  usually  appended  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctive specific  name,  which  usually  indicates  some  noteworthy  phy- 
siological capacity  of  the  germ,  such  as  its  peptonizing  power,  the 
pigment  which  it  elaborates,  some  prominent  chemical  reaction  which 
it  initiates,  some  marked  effect  upon  an  artificial  culture  medium,  its 
disease-producing  power  in  men  or  animals,  or  some  fact  about  its 
habitat,  or  the  situation  in  which  it  was  found.  All  of  these  and 
other  heterogeneous  characteristics,  largely  functional,  whjch  may  be 
developed  under  natural  or  artificial  conditions,  constitute  data  in  the 
life  history  of  germs  upon  which  the  classification  and  nomenclature 
of  bacteria  are  at  present  based. 

As  examples  of  names  of  bacteria  thus  derived  may  be  cited 
Micrococcus  luteus^  Diplococcus  lanceolatus,  Sarcina  ventriculi. 
Bacillus  acidi  lactici^  Spirillum  cholerce  Asiaticce. 

Notwithstanding  the  value  of  this   principle  of  grouping  and 

nomenclature,  its  inadequacy  even  for  temporary  use  is  becoming 

l^ainfuUy  evident  as  research  proceeds,  parti}'  because  of  the  large 

variations  to  which  physiological  activities  are  liable,  and  partly 

because  we  cannot  sharply  distinguish  between  races,  varieties,  and 

opecies. 

13 
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It  is  not  yet  (Kjssible  to  say  whether  it  will  ever  be  practicable  in 
this  limitetl  field  of  lowly  life  to  draw  sucli  exact  distinctions  between 
genera  and  species  as  tlie  wider  domains  of  biology  permit. 

METHODS   OF   STUDYING*   BACTERIA. 

The  simplest  mode  of  studying  bacteria  is  to  examine  them  either 
in  the  Huids  in  which  they  lie  or  in  one-half-per-cent  salt  solution. 
For  the  study  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  life  this  method  is 
im{X)rtant. 

This  may  be  acconlpli^*hed  by  the  examination  of  a  thin  layer  of 
the  Hiiid  under  a  cover  blip,  in  tlie  usual  way,  or  a  small  drop  may 
be  |)lac<Ml  on  the  cover  slip  and  this  inverted  on  a  hollow  slide  so 
that  the  observation  is  made  in  the  hanging  drop.  A  streak  of 
vaselin  piiinte<l  around  the  edge  of  the  cover  will  prevent  evapora- 
tion <if  the  Huid. 

By  fnr  the  most  important  aid  in  tlie  morphological  study  of  the 
b'lcteria  is  derived  from  the  use  of  staining  agents.  Most  of  the 
Iwicteria  an*  stainwl  more  or  less  readily  by  one  or  more  of  the  Irnsic 
anilin  <lves.  The  ease  wit ii  wiiich  thev  are  coloreil  varies  consider- 
ably  ill  different  sjiecies  and  with  the  different  dyes.  The  tissue 
elements,  and  a  variety  of  other  materials  with  which  the  bacteria 
may  1m»  associattnl,  also  stain  more  or  less  readily  at  the  same  time; 
but  most  of  these  part  with  their  color  more  n»adily  than  do  the  bac- 
t4»ria  on  iK^ing  treated  with  alcohol  or  dilute  acids.  We  are  thus 
enabled  to  obtain  a  differentiation  in  color  iK^tween  bacteria  and 
oth«»r  structures.  The  bacteria,  moreover,  differ  among  themselves 
in  n»s|K»ct  to  the  tenacity  with  which  they  h(»ld  their  stain  in  the 
pres«Mi(*(»  of  dec<)lorizing  ag(»nts,  and  ujxm  this  fact  is  based  one  of  the 
ini)N)rtant  methods  of  distinguishing  l)i»tween  different  S|iecies. 

Among  the  anilin  <lyes  more  connnonly  employed  for  bacteria 
staining  may  Ih»  mentioned  fuchsin,  gentian  violet,  and  methylen 
bhn*.  A  saturatinl  al('oholi<^  solution  of  these  dyes  should  be  kept  in 
a  tightly  st4»pjKM*ed  In^ttl**,  and  from  this  the  more  dilute  solutions 
requin^tl  for  >taining  may  \to  pn»])ared.  For  ordinary  jnirpi^ses  one 
j>art  of  alcoholic  solution  <»f  fuchsin  or  gentian  vioh^t,  added  to  twenty 
parts  of  water,  will  give  a  staining  snlntion  of  suitable  strength. 
This  should  1h»  pre])are»l  in  small  cjuantities  as  reciuired,  since  it  does 
not  keep  W(»ll  and  a  granular  ]>reci]>itate  is  a|>t  to  form  in  a  few  days. 

S|HH'ial  stains  and  modes  of  staiTiiTig.  such  as  are  necessary  for 
8i»mo  forms  of  ba<*tcria-  -the  tul>er<l«*  bacillus,  fnr  example — will  be 
dt^scriUsi  under  tiic  appropriate  hcadinu^.  Wc  are  sjK^aking  here 
only  of  the  general  methods. 

To  Stain  BiU'fcrid    In    Fluids — A    small  drop  of   the   fluid   is 
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placed  on  a  cover  glass  which  is  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  grease; 
spread  a  little  with  a  needle,  and  allowed  to  dry  by  evaporation  in 
the  air  or  by  gentle  heating,  held  by  the  edges  in  the  fingera,  high  over 
a  flame.  The  cover  glass  is  now  held  with  the  forceps,  and,  sj^eci- 
men  side  up,  passed  moderately  rapidly  three  times  througli  the  Hame 
of  an  alcohol  lamp  or  a  Bunsen  burner.  The  material  on  the  cover 
should  not  be  burned.  This  heating  not  only  fixes  the  contents  of  the 
fluid  firmly  on  to  the  glass  so  that  it  will  not  easily  soak  oflE,  but  it 
renders  insoluble  any  albuminous  materials  which  may  be  mixed 
with  the  bacteria,  and  which  might  otherwise  interfere  with  subse- 
quent examinations  by  forming  granular  precipitates. 

A  drop  of  the  aqueous  staining  fluid  is  now  put  on  to  the  dried 
specimen  on  the  cover  glass,  and  if  this  be  held  in  the  forceps  and 
tilted  slightly  up  and  down  a  few  times  so  as  to  bring  fresh  portions 
of  the  staining  fluid  into  contact  with  the  bacteria,  the  staining  will 
usually  be  completed  in  two  or  three  minutes.  The  stain  is  now 
washed  oflE  with  a  jet  of  water  from  the  wash  bottle,  and  the  speci- 
men is  either  mounted  in  a  drop  of  water  for  temporary  study,  or 
the  washing  water  is  drained  off  and,  after  drying  in  the  air,  it  is 
mounted  directly  in  balsam. 

It  is  well  to  use  balsam  which  has  been  softened,  when  this  is 
necessary,  with  oil  of  cedar  or  xylol  rather  than  with  chloroform, 
since  this  is  apt  to  decolorize  the  bacteria. 

If  the  bacteria  which  are  to  be  stained  are  in  solid  masses,  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  pure  cultures  on  solid  media  (see  below),  a 
small  drop  of  distilled  water  should  be  first  put  on  the  middle  of 
the  cover  glass,  and  a  very  minute  quantity  of  the  bacterial  mass 
rubbed  into  it  with  a  platinum  needle  and  then  dried  and  stained 
as  before. 

Gram's  method  (see  page  15G)  is  often  useful  and  in  some  cases 
almost  indispensable  for  the  differential  staining  of  bacteria. 

Spore  Staining. — For  staining  spores  the  method  of  Moeller  is 
generally  useful. 

The  cover-glass  preparation  of  the  bacteria  is  made  in  the  usual 
way  and  fixed  by  heat  or  by  immersion  for  two  minutes  in  absolute 
alcohol.  It  is  then  placed  for  one  minute  in  a  five-per-cent  solution  of 
chromic  acid,  then  thoroughl}'  rinsed  in  water  and  stained  for  one 
minute  in  a  small  dish  of  Ziehl's  solution  (page  224)  heated  to  boiling. 
From  this  it  is  transferred  without  rinsing  to  five-i)er-cent  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  it  is  decolorized.  The  spores  are  now 
red,  the  bodies  of  the  germs  uncolored.  A  contrast  stain  of  the  body 
may  be  made  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  methylen  blue. 

The  rationale  of  this  method  is  thnt  the  maceration  of  the  spore 
membrane  by  chromic  acid  permits  the  penetration  of  the  stain  to  the 
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Loffler^s  alkaUn-methyl-hlue  solution  is  a  very  valuable  and 
powerful  stain  for  bacteria,  either  in  fluids  or  in  tissues. 
It  consists  of — 

Saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  Methyl  Blue 30  parts. 

A(iueous  solution  of  Caustic  Potash  1 :  10,000..  100     " 

For  staining  bateria  in  tissues  the  stain  is  allowed  to  act  for  a 
few  minutes.  The  section  is  then  put  for  a  few  seconds  in  one-half- 
per-cent  acetic  acid,  then  rinsed  in  water,  and  the  superfluous  color 
removed  from  the  tissue  b}^  rei)eatod  rinsing  in  alcohol,  which  at  the 
same  time  dehydrates  it.  Then  it  is  cleared  with  oil  of  cedar  and 
mounted  in  balsam.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  remove  too  much 
color  with  the  alcohol.  For  staining  bacteria  in  fluids  in  which  there 
is  little  solid  material  other  than  the  germs,  Loffler's  blue  is  used  as 
are  the  ordinary  simple  anilin  dyes,  described  above. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  staining  the  bacteria  that 
great  exactness  is  not  usually  necessary  either  in  the  strength  of  the 
coloring  solutions  or  in  the  time  of  exposure  of  the  bacteria  to  them. 
We  are  seeking  for  certain  effects — namely,  the  staining  of  the  germs 
— and  this  dejx^nds  not  only  upon  the  cjuality  and  strength  of  the  dye, 
the  time  of  expc^sure,  etc,  but  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  bacterial 
species  and  its  conditions  at  the  time  the  staining  is  attempted. 
Thus  it  n<jt  infrequently  happens  that  bacteria  which  will  stain 
readily  and  deeply  with  a  given  solution  when  they  are  in  a  condition 
of  active  growth,  may  scarcely  be  at  all  colored  if  they  have  been 
dead  or  inactive  ft^r  a  long  time,  although  their  outward  shape 
appears  to  be  unchanged.  So  it  should  be  remembered  that,  while 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  most  cases  in  staining  the  l)acteria,  the 
operation  is  not  one  of  mere  routine,  but  re<iuires  intelligent  attention 
to  the  particular  conditions  of  the  sjx^cies  in  hand. 

The  Microscope. — For  the  recognition  and  study  of  bacteria,  es- 
pecially of  the  minuter  forms,  the  best  optical  apparatus  is  requisite. 
With  good  high-ix)wer  dry  lenses  a  certain  amount  of  instructive 
observation  on  the  bacteiia  may  Im»  made.  But  for  finer  study  and 
research  homogeneous  immersion  lenses  (at  least  one-twelfth)  with 
tlie  Ablie  condenser  must  he  used. 

ARTIFICIAL   (  ILTIVATION   OF   BACTERIA. 

For  the  complete  investigation  of  the  different  forms  of  bacteria, 
particularly  in  their  relations  to  disease,  we  must  isolate  them  seas 
to  be  able  to  studv  their  life  historv  and  the  effects  of  their  inocula- 
tion  into  healthy  animals.  It  has  long  l>een  known  that  bacteria 
could  l)e  cultivated  in  a  variety  of  artificially  comi>ounded,  so-called 
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nutrient  media  or  soils.  Fluids  were  formerly  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  separate  single  species  in  fluid  media,  and 
to  detect  contaminations  when  thev  occur.  Moreover,  the  inevitable 
mechanical  disturbances  of  the  fluid  prevent,  for  the  most  part,  the 
formation  of  gross  characteristic  appearances  in  the  masses  of  grow- 
ing bacteria.  Robert  Koch  introduced,  a  few  years  ago,  a  technical 
improvement  of  inestimable  value  in  suggesting  and  formulating  the 
details  of  using  solid  media  for  the  cultivation  of  bacteria.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  sterilized  boiled  potatoes  and  gelatinized 
infusions  of  various  natural  or  artificially  compounded  substances 
sterilized  by  heat.  DiflEerent  species  of  bacteria  often  require  different 
nutrient  media,  and  some  require  different  temperatures  for  their  most 
flourishing  growth.  They  usually  grow  within  or  upon  the  surface 
of  the  solid  nutrient  media  in  sharply  circumscribed  masses,  called  col- 
on ieSy  and  different  species  may  grow  side  by  side  in  the  same  recept- 
acle for  considerable  periods  without  in  the  slightest  degree  interfer- 
ing with  one  another  or  tending  to  mix.  The  mode  of  growth  and 
general  appearances  of  the  proliferating  bacterial  masses  on  the  solid 
medium  often  present  very  characteristic  differences  between  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  thus  not  only  furnish  valuable  means  of  identifying 
species,  but  render  possible  an  early  detection  of  contamination  from 
chance  admixture  of  species.  A  given  species  of  bacteria  may  be 
cultivated  through  a  series  of  generations  by  transferring,  with 
proper  precautions,  a  minute  portion  from  a  growing  colony  to  a 
fresh  surface  of  sterilized  soil.  After  cultivation  through  several 
generations  the  species  may  be  presumed,  and  by  microscopical 
examinations  proved,  to  be  entirely  pure,  and  the  effects,  if  any, 
produced  by  its  inoculation  into  healthy  animals,  to  be  due  to  it 
alone. 

T/ie  Preparation  and  Use  of  Culture  Substances. — There  are 
many  culture  media,  some  of  which  are  best  suited  for  one,  some  for 
another  species  of  bacteria.  Those  most  commonly  used  are  meat 
broth  (bouillon),  broth  rendered  solid  by  gelatin  or  agar-agar  (called 
"nutrient  gelatin"  or  *' nutrient  agar"),  boiled  potatoes,  coagulated 
blood  serum,  and  milk. 

Nutrient  Oelatin. — One  pound  of  lean  beef  is  chopped  fine, 
stirred  into  one  litre  of  water,  covered,  and  set  away  in  the  refrige- 
rator for  twelve  hours.  The  red  fluid  is  now  completely  separated 
from  the  meat  by  squeezing  through  a  cloth  into  an  enamelled  sauce- 
pan, which  fits  into  a  larger  vessel  eerving  as  a  water  bath.  To  the 
beef  juice  are  added  ten  per  cent  of  clear  French  gelatin,  one  per  cent 
of  beef  pepton,  and  one-half  per  cent  of  common  salt.  The  mixture 
is  now  heated  in  the  water  bath  until  the  gelatin  is  dissolved,  when 
it  is  carefully  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a 
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dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda.  It  should  be  made  exactly  neutral  or 
very  slightly  alkaline.  The  reaction  may  be  determined  by  litmus 
or,  which  is  better  for  exact  researches,  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of 
phenolphthalein. 

The  white  of  two  eggs  well  beaten  is  now  added — to  dear  the 
media — and  the  whole  boiled  vigorously  for  half  an  hour.  It  is  then 
filtered  through  a  thick  layer  of  sterilized  cotton  into  a  flask,  and 
should  form  a  perfectly  clear,  slightly  yellowish  mass  which  is  quite 
firm  and  solid  on  cooling.  It  is  now  filled  into  test  tubes  which  have 
been  plugged  with  cotton  and  sterilized  by  heating  for  an  hour  in  a 


Fio.  5C.— A  TruK  of  S<ii.iij  Tkansparknt  Nuthiknt  Okiatin. 

Sliowlfiff  growth  iif  hn«.*t*'ria  with  fonnutlon  of  ^as  alonf?  thi-  llii»*  of  iiiooulatton  by  a  ne«*<Ik> 
plimciil  hilo  th<*  siih'l  tri-latiii  aiHl  witli«li-a\vii.  The  )*ai*riM-ia1  iiiasssfH  an'  hfl«l  fast  where  tliey 
Kriiw.  un<l  IIm- jras  ImiI»M«*s  rariU'-t  fs«;a|ie  thnaij^li  tin*  j<"li<li lia. 

dry  ovon  at  l«;i)'  C. — jil)ont  twu  inrlx's  in  dfpth  of  Iho  material  being 
put  into  eaoli  tuU' — aiul  these  an?  steamed  for  twenty  minutes  to  half 
an  hour,  and  again  for  an  etpial  period  on  the  following  day,  when 
they  aro  read}'  for  use  (see  Fig.  5<;). 

JSutrieut  A(jm\ — This  is  made  and  filled  into  tubes  in  the  same 
way  as  the  nutrient  gelatin,  save  that  one  iK^r  cent  of  the  agar  is 
added  in  place  of  the  gelatin.  As  tho  agar  is  less  readily  soluble  than 
the  gelatin,  it  will  have  to  bo  l)oiled  longer  on  the  water  bath  before 
neutralizing.  After  tlie  last  sterilization  the  agar  tubes  are  placed 
in  a  slanting  pijsition  to  e<M)l.  so  that  the  agar  may  present  a  long, 
oblique  surface  (s€»e  Fig.  lu). 
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The  Nutrient  Broth  is  made  in  the  same  way,  save  that  no 
aolidifying  material  is  added  and  it  may  be  filtered  through  paper. 

Milk. — This  should  stand  in  the  ice  chest  for  a  few  hours,  so  that 
the  cream  may  be  removed.     The  milk  is  then   filled  into  eterile 
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F.a.67.-Pr«CuLTu».o 

BlcTEIUA  UK  Nl-TtiltHT  AOAB  IN  Btesiliud  Ttrau. 

SbowlDs  m  the  kft  k  aaioc 

Ih,  at  the  ri^bt  a  vrinkled  growth  upon  the  Burraue. 

Via.  S8.-A  Ct'LTi'M  or  Bactiku  an  Potato.     Id  b.  tubo  plucted  with  coHoq  and 

tbeo  ([arlUied. 

cotton-plugged  test  tubes 

and  steamed  for  half  an  hour  on  three  suc- 

cesBJve  days. 
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serve  to  exhibit  one  or  other  functional  capacity  of  the  germ  under 
observation.  Thus  to  the  nutrient  agar  or  gelatin  litmus  is  some- 
times added  to  reveal  the  presence  of  acids,  should  these  be  developed 
in  the  complex  metabolism  of  the  growing  germs.  Sugar  may  be 
added  to  the  nutrient  bouillon  and  the  culture  so  arranged  that  should 
gases  be  developed  they  may  be  collected,  measured,  and  tested  in  a 
closed  arm  of  the  culture  tube.  Qlycerin  is  frequently  added  to  cul- 
ture media. 

Potatoes. — The  potato  is  scrubbed  with  a  brush  under  the  water 
faucet  and  the  ends  cut  off  with  a  knife,  leaving  a  segment  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long.  With  a  tin  cylinder  about  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, made  like  an  apple  corer,  a  cylinder  is  cut  lengthwise  out  of  the 
l)otato  segment,  and  this  is  divided  lengthwise  with  the  knife  into 
two  oblique  sections.  These  pieces  of  potato,  after  l^'ing  for  a  few 
minutes  in  running  water  to  prevent  subsequent  discoloration,  are 
placed,  the  narrow  end  up,  in  large  test  tubes  about  five  inches  l(»ig 
and  a  little  more  than  an  inch  wide,  which  have  been  plugged  at  the 
nioutli  with  cotton  and  sterilized.  These  tubes  are  now  steamed  for 
an  hour  and  again  for  an  hour  on  the  following  da}'.  * 

Blood  Serum, — Tlie  bl(X)d  should  be  drawn  from  the  vein  at  the 
slaughter  house,  with  as  little  contamination  as  possible,  directly  into 
sterile  jars.  When  the  blood  has  clotted,  a  clean  glass  rod  may  be 
^  passed  around  the  clot  to  free  it  from  the  sides  of  the  jar,  and  the 
whole  sot  aside  for  twenty-four  to  forty -eight  hours  in  an  ice  chest. 
During  this  time  the  clot  contracts  and  the  serum  is  expressed. 

The  clear  colorless  serum  is  then  distributed  witli  a  sterile  pipette 
into  sterile  test  tul)e8,  4  or  5  c.c.  in  each  tube.  The  serum  mav 
now  be  coagulated  by  heating  the  tubes,  set  aslant  in  a  dry  oven,  at 
from  80°  to  00°  C.  Tlieu  on  three  succesvsivo  days  it  is  steamed  at 
100  "^  C.  for  twent}' minutes.  Or,  the  tubes  contai ning  the  fluid  senmi 
may  \)e  set  aslant  and  kept  for  two  hours  at  a  temi)erature  just  below 
100°  C.  so  that  the  serum  will  solidify  but  not  boil.  It  is  important 
for  certain  purposes  to  use  human  blood  scrum ;  this  may  be  obtained 
in  small  quantities  from  the  human  placenta. 

The  use  as  culture  media  of  pleuritic  ("  chest  serum")  and  other 
transudates  into  the  serous  cavities,  either  alone  or  in  association  with 
agar,  is  important  in  certain  lines  of  work.' 

The  adtlition  to  the  blo<Kl  serum  before  coagulation  of  one-third 
of  its  volume  of  nutrient  bouillon  to  which  ten  per  cent  of  glucose 
has  been  addt^l  affords  a  medium   (LoflBer's  blood-serum  mixture) 


*  Since  the  reaction  <»f  putnt(.>cs  varii-s  cfjnsiderably,  it  is  well  to  control  this  and 
secure  a  neutral  or  sliglitly  alkaline  reaction  in  the  \vh(do  batch  by  soaking  in  dilute 
alkali  before  tubing  and  sterili/atifin. 

*  Consult  Ileirnan,  New  York  Medical  Kecord.  June  22d,  1895. 
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veiy  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  which  is  much 
used  in  the  culture  method  of  diaguosis  in  that  disease. 

Having  thus  Been  how  some  of  the  nutrient  media  are  prepared, 
let  us  Bee  briefly  how  thej'  are  used  in  studying  the  bacteria. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  get  from  the  various  mixtures 
of  several  species,  as  they  are  apt  to  occur  in  nature  or  in  diseased 
parts,  single  species  growing  by  themselves,  so  that  tiieir  life  history 
and  characters  may  be  studied  in  detail.  To  show  by  an  example 
how  this  is  done,  we  will  suppose  that  we  have  a  sample  of  milk 
containing  bacteria,  and  wish  to  leam  bow  ruiiny  there  are  and  of 
what  species,  and  to  get  them  into  sepai'ate  receptacles  for  study. 
We  melt  the  gelatin  in  one  of  the  test  tiibe?,  prepared  as  above 
descrilfed,  which  we  know  to  contain  no  living  bacteria — because  we 


have  sterilized  both  the  tube  and  its  contents  by  heat — and  add  to  it 
a  measured  volume,  usually  1  c.c,  of  the  milk,  and  mix  them  by 
gentle  shaking;  we  now  take  a  shallow  covered  glass  dish  called  a 
Petri  plate  (see  Fig.  6'J),  which  has  been  sterilized  by  heat,  lay  it 
upon  a  cold  surface,  and  pour  out  the  mixture  of  water  and  nutrient 
gelatin  in  a  thin  laj-er  upon  it.  When  tlie  gelatin  solidifies,  the  in- 
visible germs  which  the  milk  contained  are  caught  and  held  in 
position  by  it,  and  if  the  whole  be  now  set  away  in  a  suflBciently 
warm  place  the  living  bacteria  will  presently  commence  to  grow. 

After  a  few  hours  or  days,  from  each  one  of  the  single  living  bac- 
teria scattered  through  the  gelatin  so  many  new  germs  may  have  de- 
veloped that  they  form  a  mass,  called  a  colony,  large  enough  to  be 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.     As  different  species  grow  in  different  ways, 
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some  formiDg  colored  colonies,  some  lluidifring  the  gelatin,  some 
growiog  much  more  rapidly  than  others  (see  Fig.  CO),  we  can  usually 
recognize  the  difference  in  species  either  with  the  naked  eye  or  under 
the  microscope,  and  with  a  fine,  sterilized  platinum  needlo  can  pick 
out  portions  of  the  different  colonies  ami  transfer  them  to  the  tubes  of 
nutrient  media  o£  one  kind  or  another  which  we  have  prepared,  and 
study  their  growtli  there  in  the  form  of  pure  cultures. 


p  targer  coUmi™  s 

rt-  rormnd  or  bMtala  at 

e  iiiUcnl  tii|i»Uier  hi  (to 

Tbe  pIiilB  in  more 

highly  iiMKBianl  ibu  to 

niUkt  oritptuM)  |>l*iiU>I 


The  transfer  of  the  genus  to  the  tuhes  is  made  by  phmging  tbe 
oeedie  which  has  touched  tbe  plate  colonies  down  into  the  gelatin 
(Fig.  50)  or  agar,  or  drawing  it  over  tbe  surface  of  the  potato. 
This  is  called  inoculating  tlie  culture  media. 

Not  infrequently  it  is  necesaHry  to  use  the  agar  culture  medimn 
for  plate  cultures,  because  many  diseiase-produciug  forms  of  g 
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not  grow  at  a  teniperaturo  l>elow  that  of  the  l>oiJj,  at  which  gelatin 
fliiiilitjes. 

Ill  many  cases,  especially  when  we  make  agar  plate  cultures,  we 
«lo  uut  mix  tlie  material  tu  be  Btudied  with  the  iluidified  culture 
medium  aud  then  let  it  cool,  but  spread  the  material  in  very  thin 
streaka,  with  a  sterilized  ]»liitimini  iiecdlo,  over  the  surface  of  the 
already  cooled  uutrieut  iilm.     Thuu  suttiug  the  culture,  carefully 


Fio.  (11.— Pirni's  AoAR  Puts  OrLTrmE  of  Bac-tihia  rsoii  thb  Modtb. 
Made  hy  ilrrAlclDK  Ihe  ■urfsca  of  «terillieil  nutrient  Bfrar— prevlniisl;  poureit  <ntn  Ihe  Bhsllow 
<iiah  and  cooled — with  Bcr&piD^  from  the  mouth,  aud  nllowTug  to  At  and  in  a  warm  plji«>fctr  fttny- 
^hl  hnun.    Tbe  IlKhtflrsiKita  are  the  "colonle3"ormawi«  of  germa  of  TariouB  forms  which 
haTn  (rrown  from  the  inrlalbla  ir«rDiB  of  the  mouth. 

covered,  in  the  incubator,  we  await  the  development  of  colonies  aloog 
the  surface  Btreafea  (see  Fig.  61), 

Instead  of  pouring  the  melted  nutrient  gelatin  or  agar  in  which 
germs  have  been  sown  into  the  bottom  of  a  flat  dish,  a  small  quantity 
of  the  mixture  may  be  put  into  a  sterilized  test  tube,  the  rotton  plug 
replaced,  and  the  whole  cooled  by  twirling  the  tube  horizontally  in- 
cold  water  or  upon  a  block  of  ice. 
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If  it  be  necessary  to  transport  the  material  to  the  laboratory  before 
making  cultures,  it  is  well  to  reserve  the  miopened  orgfims,  or  large 
portions  of  these  in  the  case  of  the  solid  viscera,  and  to  wrap  each 
separately  in  a  cloth  saturated  with  sublimate  solution,  or  to  put  each 
in  a  separate  sterile  receptacle  for  transportation. 

Welch,  Wright  and  Stokes,  and  Flexner  have  published  the  results 
of  series  of  systematic  post-mortem  examinations  of  the  viscera  for 
bacteria/ 

II.  YEASTS. 

These  micro-organisms — mostly  saprophytes — consist  of  oval  or 
spheroidal  cells  with  granular  protoplasm  and  a  thin  membrane. 
They  multiply  by  sprouts  or  buds  from  the  parent  cell.  The  new  in- 
dividuals may  separate  from  the  old,  or  may  cling  to  them  so  that 
chain-like  combinations  may  occur  (Fig.  03).  Some  species  of  yeast 
set  up  fermentation  in  fluids  containing  sugar.       Some  grow  to 
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a  certain  extent  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  bladder  in  diabetes,  but 
they  appear  to  be  usually  of  little  importance  in  human  pathology.' 

III.  MOULDS. 

The  moulds  are  considerably  more  complex  in  structure  than 
eitlicr  tlie  bacteria  or  the  yeasts.  Some  of  the  forms  are  very  common 
and  universally  known.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  moulds 
consist  of  a  series  of  delicate,  translucent,  jointed  threads — my- 
celinm — from  which,  either  directly  or  through  the  intervention 
of  a  special  structure,  the  sporangium^  the  spores  are  developed 
(Fig.  <)4).  The  moulds  which  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  human  body 
may  l)e  of  the  former,  more  simple,  or  of  tlie  latter,  more  complex 
type. 

Among  the  simpler  forms  of  moulds  which  occur  in  the  body  may 
be  mentioned  the  Achorion  Schonloinii,  Microsporon  furfur.  Tricho- 
phyton tonsurans.  There  is  a  close  morphological  resemblance  be- 
tween these  forms. 


»  WeUh,  **  A  Systom  of  Surgery  by  American  Authors.  **  Dfunin,  p.  311.  Wrighi 
and  Stokrg,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  .Toumal.  .March  2l9t  and  2Sth.  and  April 
4th.  1895.     Flexner,  Trans.  Assoc.  American  Physicians,  1896. 

*  RMnawiUeh,  "Pathogene  Hcfeirten, "  Zeitschrift  f.  Hygiene,  etc..  Bd. 
1895. 
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Achorion  Schonleinii,  the  favus  fungus,  is  formed  of  a  mucb- 
^braiichiDg  mycelium  from  which  the  spores  are  directly  developed 
^Fig  65),  It  grows  readily  on  artificial  culture  media,  such  aB 
jiutrieut  agar  and  gelatin,  at  tbti  temperature  of  the  body.     This 


Bhowlog  myeoUum,  (roin  hIiIoIi  ariBe  the  Hpow-hearlng 

fungus  is  most  apt  to  grow  upon  the  hairy  part  of  the  head,  where  it 
forms  small  surface  crustB  and  grows  into  the  shafts  and  root  sheaths 
of  the  hair,  exciting  inflammation  in  the  adjacent  tissue. 


^ 


Trichophyton  tonsurans  develops  in  the  form  of  a  moderately 
hrancbing  mycelium,  forming  comparatively  few  spores.  It  grows 
in  the  skin,  either  about  or  apart  from  the  hairs,  or  in  the  nails,  pro- 
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ducing  the  lesions  of  various  phases  of  herpes,  which  differ  consider- 
ably, depending  upon  the  particular  structures  involved.  At  body 
temperature  it  grows  readily  on  artificial  culture  media,  differing 
markedly  in  appearance  from  Achorion,  to  which  it  is  morphologi- 
cally quite  similar. 

Microsporon  furfur^  the  mould  fungus  causing  pityriasis  ver- 
sicolor, is  more  prone  than  the  Achorion  to  the  development  of  many 
spores,  but  otherwise  considerably  resembles  it  morphologically.  It 
has  not  yet  been  cultivated  on  artificial  media.  By  its  infiltration  of 
the  epidermis,  especially  of  the  body  and  upper  extremities,  it  causes 
larger  and  smaller  yellowish  or  brownish  patches. 

The  more  complex  types  of  moulds  are  only  occasional  dwellers  in 
the  human  body  and  appear  to  be  but  rarely  the  cause  of  disease, 
passing,  rather,  a  saprophytic  existence  on  dead  material  in  parts  of 
the  body  which  are  in  communication  with  the  air.  Thus  they  may 
be  found  growing  on  accumulations  in  the  external  auditory  canal, 
in  dead  tissue  in  the  lungs,  on  walls  of  cavities,  dilated  bronchi,  etc. 

A  lowly  form  of  micro-organism  frequently  found  growing  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces  and  cesophagus  of  children,  in  the  form  of  a  whit- 
ish pellicle — aphthfle — is  the  so-called  Oidiuin  albicans,  which  con- 
sists of  branching,  jointed  threads  and  spores  which  penetrate  be- 
tween the  epithelial  cells.  This  fungus  may  assume  considerable 
importance,  when  in  very  feeble  children  it  blocks  the  oesophagus,  or 
when,  as  is  rarely  the  case,  from  the  surface  of  ulcers  it  penetrates 
the  blood  vessels  and  gives  rise  to  visceral  metastasis.  The  exact 
relationship  of  this  fungus  to  the  moulds  is  not  yet  very  clear. 

METHODS  OF  STUDYING   YEASTS  AND  MOULDS. 

The  yeast  organisms  are  in  general  stained  and  cultivated  by  the 
same  methods  as  those  used  in  studying  the  bacteria.  The  moulds 
may  be  simply  teased  and  studied  in  glycerin  or  in  glycerin  and 
water.  They  may  be  stained  with  dilute  aqueous  fuchsin  solution  or 
with  alkalin-niethyl-blue  solution  (L<)ffler'8  solution,  see  page  158). 
When  spores  have  formed  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  more  com- 
plex forms  of  moulds,  these  are  not  easily  wetted  by  the  usual  stain- 
ing fiuids,  because  the  air  clings  so  closely  among  the  spore  masses. 
In  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  alcohol  and  one  of  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia  they  are  instantly  wetted,  and  may  then,  with  or  without 
staining,  be  teaseil  and  mounte<l  in  glycerin.  In  studying  the  fun- 
gus masses  in  the  above-de8cribe<l  skin  diseases  it  is  well,  when 
crust-like  masses  are  to  be  teaseil  apart,  to  allow  them  first  to  soak 
for  a  few  moments  in  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  caustic  potash.  In 
this  solution  they  may  be  studieil,  or  they  may  l)o  teased  and  mounted 
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in  glycerin  for  preservation.     Most  of  the  more  common  moulds  are 
readily  grown  on  the  ordinary  culture  media.' 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  BACTERIA  TO  DISEASE. 

Bacteria  are  invariably  present  in  greater  or  less  numbers  in  the 
mouth,  nose,  upper  air  passages,  gastro-intestinal  and  genito-urinary 
tracts  of  men  and  animals.' 

Into  these  places  they  are  more  or  less  constantly  brought  by  the 
respired  air,  by  food  and  drink,  and  in  other  ways.  But  common 
and  often  abundant  €is  are  these  germs  upon  the  external  and  internal 
surfaces  of  the  body,  they  do  not  pass  through  the  healthy  mucous  or 
cutaneous  surfaces,  so  that  under  normal  conditions  the  tissues,  the 
viscera,  and  the  circulating  fluids  are  germ-free. 

Except  for  certain  pathogenic  forms  which  may  under  unsanitary 
conditions  have  been  set  free  and  transported  from  men  or  animals 
suffering  from  infectious  disease,  the  bacteria  upon  the  cutaneous  or 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  body  are  for  the  most  part  harmless;  while 
certain  intestinal  forms  may  even  be  useful  in  promoting  digestion. 

Certain  bacteria  which  do  not  often  and  some  which  never  induce 
disease,  find  in  or  upon  the  human  body  such  favorable  conditions  for 
their  existence  that  they  are  commonly  present  there.  The  Bacillus 
lactis  aerogenes  and  the  Bacillus  coli  commune  in  the  intestines,  the 
Leptothrix  in  the  mouth,  the  pyogenic  and  other  bacteria  of  the  skin, 
vagina,  etc.,  exemplify  the  germs  which  find  in  the  human  body  a 
favorite  habitat. 

The  body  is  guarded  in  various  ways  from  the  incursions  of 
pathogenic  and  other  bacteria,  which  may  be  commonly  present  or 
only  occasionally  lodged  upon  its  surfaces.  Among  the  protective 
agencies  of  the  body  may  be  mentioned  the  firm,  dense  skin  which 
while  intact  protects  the  interior  from  the  entrance  of  almost  all 
known  micro-organisms;  the  epithelial  investment  of  the  mucous 
membranes  in  several  places  swept  by  cilia ;  the  protected  situation 
of  most  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

Furthermore,  the  lymph  nodes  are  important  features  in  the  pro- 
tective mechanism  of  the  body,  frequently  filtering  out  of  the  lymph 
micro-organisms  which  have  entered  the  body  juices  and  holding 
them  back  from  the  general  circulation. 

'  For  re8um§  and  bibliography  of  relationship  of  yeasts  and  moulds  to  human 
diseases  consult  Rieker,  **Ergebnisse  der  allg.  Aetiologie  des  Menschen-  u.  Thicr- 
krankheiten.  "  Abth.  !.,  1896,  p.  892. 

•  For  a  summary  of  facts  concerning  the  bacterial  flora  of  the  body  surfaces,  con- 
sult Welch,  **  Surgical  Bacteriology,  "  **  System  of  Surgery  by  American  Authors,  " 
Dennis,  p.  250  et  seq. 
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Finally,  the  power  of  certain  of  lliebody  fluids  and  of  livingoells 
under  favorable  conditioua  to  kilt  atid  dispose  of  genua,  sbould  tbeee 
gain  entrance  through  injuries  or  other  structural  lesions  or  funo- 
tioital  disturbance  in  the  barriers,  is  of  great  importance  nnd  will 
be  referred  to  again. 

On  the  olher  hand,  tbe  cells  and  tissues  in  the  vicinity  of  bacteria 
whicli  have  gained  access  to  the  body  may  show  very  marked  alter- 
ations, which  lire  presumably  due  to  their  influence.  The  cells  may 
be  swollen,  their  nuclei  may  break  down  or  disappear,  and  the  proto- 
plasm may  be  converted  into  a  mass  of  shining  or  coarsely  granular 
particles,  or  may  completely  disintegrate.  Tbe  intercellular  sub- 
stance near  the  bacteria  may  also  soften  and  disintegrate.     In  a 


word,  tbe  tissue  in  their  immediate  vicinity  is  often  found  in  a  con- 
dition of  necrosis  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  walls  of  blood  veBsels 
near  which  they  lie  may  die,  and  the  blood  which  these  carry  may 
form  thrombi.  The  bacteria  may  themselves  enter  the  vessels  and 
proliferate  in  the  blood ;  they  may  be  swept  away  as  emboli  to  remote 
parts  of  the  body  (Fig,  Cti),  and  establish  new  foci  of  bacterial  pro- 
liferation and  tissue  necrosis. 

But  the  presence  of  the  micro-organisms  themselves  is  not  neoes- 
sary  for  the  causation  of  small  foci  of  necrosis  in  the  tissues.  Tbeee 
may  be  caused  by  the  toxic  agents  alone  circulating  in  the  body 
fluids  (Fig.  HI).    This  form  of  lesion  is  very  frequent  in  the  infectious 
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diaeaaee  of  the  toxeemic  type.  Similar  local  effects  may  be  induced 
by  other  poisons  than  those  of  microbic  origin.' 

Some  bacteria,  instead  of  inducing  a  simple  necrosis,  incite  at  the 
same  time  more  or  less  intense  inSammation  (Figs.  68  and  394).  This 
inflammation  may  be  of  a  simple  productive  form,  similar  in  its  effects 
to  that  produced  by  the  presence  of  any  irritating  foreign  body;  or  it 
m^  be  active,  prt^ressiTe,  and  exudative  in  character;  or  the  bac- 
teria may  det^mine,  in  some  way  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  very  pecul- 
iar and  characteristic  inflammatory  changes,  which  result  iu  the  for- 
mation of  new  tissues  of  various  kinds  (see  Tuberculosis).  Some 
forms  of  bacteria  flnd  in  the  blood,  others  in  the  lymph  spaces  and 
vessels,  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  their  proliferation. 

When  we  inquire  more  closely  into  the  exact  way  in  which  thee& 
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various  deleterious  effects  are  produced  in  the  body  by  pathogenic- 
bacteria,  we  find  that  they  are  in  but  small  measure  simply  mechani- 
cal. They  appear  to  be  largely  due  to  the  various  chemical  products 
eliminated  or  stored  up  in  their  protoplasm  by  the  metabolism  of  the 
germs.  Theee  deleterious  bacterial  products  may,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  be  those  alkaloidal  substances  called  poisonous  ptomains  or- 
toxins,  or  they  may  be  albuminoid  substances — toxalbumins  or  tox- 
albumosea.  Stored  up  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  germs  themselves, 
this  poisonous  materi^  has  been  called  bacterio-protein. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  these  varied  products  is  so  complex 
and  little  understood,  and  the  conditions  under  which   they   are 

'  Consult  FUxner,  "Tbe  Pathologic  ChnDgescauseil  by  CcrtaiD  So-Cullecl  Tozal- 
bumina,  "  Medical  News,  August  4tb,  1804. 


developud,  and  the  parts  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  spread  and  on 
which  they  may  act,  are  so  varied,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
very  positive  statements  to-day  as  to  their  individual  character  or 
the  nature  of  their  action.'  Some  of  tlie  poisons  act  locally  at  or 
near  the  seat  of  their  manufacture  by  the  growing  germs.  Others 
gain  access  to  the  body  at  large  and  are  widely  distributed,  inducing 
what  may  be  called  the  phenomena  of  septic  intoxication — toxcemta. 
The  phenomena  of  septic  intoxication  may  be  induced  by  the  j 


Tn.  n— CouiNin  or  MumoaioFi  in  i  Bu»c  Vbsc  or  : 
From  a  caae  at  pj-iemtK. 
Around  Out  dllBiM  uid  [lanl&lljr  nwrollc  binod  vwwl  Inwhicli  ttae  bauierta  lie  li  kd  anaot 
Heretic  tinuB  ud  a  small-celled  innilratloD  or  looe  of  pus. 

ducts  of  bacterial  growth  outside  of  the  body  when  these  in  consider- 
able quantity  are  in  any  way  taken  into  it.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
poisons  elaborated  outside  the  body  by  pathogenic  bacteria,  but  also 
of  many  forms  of  bacteria  usually  Iiarmlese.  Thus  are  caused  many 
forms  ot  food  poisoning  which  simulate  but  are  not  actually  infec- 
tious diseases,  because  there  is  no  development  within  the  body  d 

'  Much  of  Uip  llt«iBture  on  this  subject  bas  been  brougbt  together  by  Vangium 
and  Suff,  "PloniAlnes  and  Leucomaiiie«, "  3i)  ed.,  t^96.  The  genenl  cbemlcfti 
Telattouship  of  bacterial  products  to  other  organic  compounds  la  set  fortli  in  Halii- 
burUn't '  Ten-Book  of  Clieiuical  Pliyeiology  and  Ptttbology. " 
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the  disease-producing  germs.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  toxic 
effects  closely  resembling  those  due  to  bacterial  poisons  may  be  caused 
by  toxic  agents  developed  within  the  body  as  a  result  of  defective 
elimination  or  faulty  cell  metabolism. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  proteid  constituents  of  the  protoplasm 
of  various  species  of  bacteria,  both  parasites  and  saprophytes,  are 
capable,  when  set  free  by  the  disintegration  of  the  germs  in  the  body, 
of  attracting  leucocytes  in  large  numbers  to  their  vicinity.  This 
drawing  of  living  cells  by  chemical  agents  is  called  chemotaxis^^  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  gathering  of  cells  in  suppurative  foci  may 
be  due  to  the  chemotactic  power  of  the  bacterial  protein  of  the  disin- 
tegrating germs  which  have  gathered  there.'  This  chemotactic 
power  is  not  confined,  however,  to  the  bacterial  protein,  but  is  ex- 
hibited by  proteids  from  a  great  variety  of  sources.  It  has  further- 
more been  shown  that  bacterial  proteids  are  capable  of  stimulating 
cell  proliferation.  This  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  leucocytes  and 
many  other  forms  of  cells  (see  action  of  the  bacterial  protein  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  page  223). 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  has  now  been  said  of  the  bacteria,  that 
in  different  parts  of  the  system  in  health,  and  in  a  large  number  of 
abnormal  conditions,  various  forms  of  bacteria  occur;  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  significance  which  we  must  attach  to  their  mere 
jiresence  varies  greatly.  In  a  large  number  of  cases,  especially  when 
on  parts  exposed  to  the  air  or  in  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  they  are 
evidently  of  no  more  importance  than  so  much  inorganic  dust. 
When,  however,  special  forms  of  bacteria  are  found  to  occur  uni- 
formly in  connection  with  well-defined  diseases,  or  in  their  lesions, 
the  conjecture  is  certainly  justified  that  they  may  have  something  to 
do  with  their  production.  Yet  in  all  such  cases  we  have  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  it  is  the  abnormal  state  of  the  body  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  lesion,  produced  perhaps  by  other  causes,  which  affords 
conditions  suitable  for  bacterial  growth,  and  that  they  may  conse- 
quently occur  in  considerable  numbers,  while  in  the  absence  of  these 
conditions  they  would  be  unable  to  develop.  Even  the  constant 
occurrence  in  the  body,  in  certain  diseases,  of  bacteria  which  evi- 
dently produce  well-marked  local  effects,  either  inflammatory'  or 
degenerative,  does  not  absolutely  prove  their  causative  relation  to  the 
disease,  although  it  renders  it  in  a  high  degree  probable. 

It  is  desirable  in  every  case  in  which  the  evidence  of  the  causa- 
tive relationship  of  a  specific  micro-organism  to  a  disease  is  to  be  set 


1  Negative  chemataxts  is  the  repelling  of  living  cells  by  chemical  substances. 
*  For  a  r§8um§  of  observations  on  chemotaxis  see  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
June  6th,  1S91. 
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forth,  that  we  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  constant  presence  in 
the  body  of  the  special  form  of  micro-organism,  obtain  this  by  tml» 
ture  in  a  pure  condition  unmixed  with  any  other  living  things  or  with 
any  chemical  substance  not  belonging  to  it,  and  finally,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  purified  organisms  into  a  healthy  animal,  be  able  to 
produce  the  disease  in  some  definite  form.  When  all  this  is  done, 
and  not  before,  can  we  assert  that  the  evidence  establishing  the  cau- 
sative relationship  between  a  given  form  of  bacteria  and  any  special 
infectious  disease,  is  entirely  at  our  command. 

But  the  fulfilment  of  these  strict  logical  requirements  is  very  diflB- 
cult  in  many  cases,  and  in  some,  apparently,  almost  if  not  quite 
impossible;  for  we  must  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  lower 
animals,  upon  which  alone,  for  the  most  part,  inoculation  experi- 
ments are  practicable,  are  apparently  not  subject  to  certain  important 
diseases  of  man ;  and,  second,  that  they  present  among  themselves  the 
most  marked  differences  in  the  degree  and  manner  in  which  they 
are  affecte<l  by  inoculation  with  pathogenic  bacteria.  Desirable  as  is 
tlie  complete  fulfilment  of  the  above  requirements  in  every  case,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  reasi^nable  certiiiniy  regarding  the  bacterial 
origin  of  a  given  disease  may  be  arrived  at  without  positive  results 
from  the  inoculation  of  the  bacteria  associated  with  its  lesions. 

The  discussion  of  tlie  probabilities  of  the  bacterial  origin  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  disease,  and  the  long  series  of  phenomena  exhibited  by 
them,  which  the  bacterial  theory  very  satisfactorily  explains,  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  book. 

The  comjjlete  demonstration  which  is  desirable  has  as  yet  been 
furnished  in  but  a  nKjderate  number  of  cases.  In  many  others,  how- 
ever, enough  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  study  and  experimentation 
to  render  it  altogether  certain  that  the  diseases  are  infectious  and  to 
establish  beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  identity  of  the  micro-organism 
or  micro-organisms  involved. 

Conditions  Influencintj  the  Occurrence  of  Infectious  Diseases. 
— It  has  been  learned,  as  the  result  of  a  gi*eat  deal  of  observation 
and  experiment,  that  although  certain  diseases  are  invariably  caused 
by  the  presence  and  growth  in  the  body  of  particular  species  of 
micro-organisms,  and  never  occur  without  them,  there  are  still  vari- 
ous other  accessory  factors  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  inception  and  course  of  the  diseases.  Thus,  while  the  pres- 
ence in  the  body  of  a  particular  species  of  micro-organism  is  the 
most  significant  and  fundamental  of  the  determining  agencies  in  the 
infectious  diseases,  the  numbers  in  which  they  are  present — 1.6.,  the 
size  of  the  dose — and  the  varying  virulence  which  the  same  specie* 
under  different  conditions  possesses,  as  well  as  the  varying  capacity 
of  resistance  to  the  incursions  of  the  germs  which  the  body  cells  at 
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different  times  aud  under  differing  conditions  exhibit,  ai*e  all  factors 
of  the  greatest  moment. 

It  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  human  body  is  a  great 
aggregate  of  groups  of  co-ordinated  cells  which,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, all  act  in  harmon}*  for  the  maintenance  of  the  life  and  func- 
tions of  the  individual.  The  cells  and  cell  communities  in  health  not 
only  do  this,  but  they  have  the  power  of  resisting  and  to  a  certain 
extent  overcoming  the  various  deleterious  agencies  to  which  the  body 
is  more  or  less  constantly  liable. 

What  we  call  hereditary  or  acquired  predisposition  to  an  infec- 
tious disease,  such  as  tuberculosis,  for  example,  is  simply  a  lack  of 
the  usual  capacity  of  the  cells  of  the  body — whether  through  a  struc- 
tural or  physiological  fault  we  do  not  yet  know — to  cope  with  the 
destructive  tendencies  of  the  living  micro-organisms  when  once  these 
gain  a  foothold  in  the  body. 

We  thus  see  that,  in  studying  the  conditions  under  which  infec- 
tious diseases  occur,  the  work  is  by  no  means  complete  when  we  have 
demonstrated  the  bacterial  species  which  causes  the  disease,  but  that 
then  the  more  obscure  determining  and  influencing  agencies  must  be 
worked  out  in  each  particular  case. 

INFECTION   AND   IMMUNITY. 

An  infectious  disease  is  one  caused  by  the  entrance  into  the 
body  and  proliferation  there  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms. 

The  fact  that  all  animals  are  not  equally  susceptible  to  the  ravages 
of  pathogenic  micro-organisms,  and  that  in  man  an  individual  and 
often  a  changing  predisposition  or  invulnerability  to  the  incursions 
of  these  organisms  exists;  the  further  observation  that  one  attack  of 
an  infectious  disease  often  protects  the  victim  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  against  a  recurrence;  finally,  the  fact  that  recovery  is  ever 
possible  when  once  self-multiplying  disease-producing  germs  have 
obtained  a  foothold  in  the  body — all  these  facts  and  observations 
are  of  such  singular  import  and  interest  that,  especially  of  late  years, 
much  study  has  been  expended  on  the  nature  of  the  forces  whicli  the 
body  brings  into  play  in  establishing  immunity  in  the  face  of  micro- 
bic  invasion,  and  in  coping  with  the  various  deleterious  agencies  at 
work  when  once  a  foothold  is  obtained.  The  scope  of  this  book  does 
not  permit  us  to  enter  in  detail  into  this  most  fascinating  and  im- 
portant field.  But  some  conception  of  recently  acquired  facts  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  comprehension  of  acute  infectious  diseases  and 
of  the  lines  along  which  we  may  confidently  anticipate  success  by 
new  methods  of  treatment. 

Immunity  is  insusceptibility,  or  capacity  for  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  body^  to  infection  or  its  effects. 
15 
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Immunity  from  an  infectious  disease  may  be  hereditary. 

Thus  our  domestic  animals  enjo}*  a  natural  or  hereditaiy  im* 
munity  from  many  of  the  infectious  diseases  of  man ;  while  among 
themselves  some  animal  species  are  susceptible,  others  not,  to  the  same 
disease. 

On  the  other  hand,  immunity  may  be  acquired.  Acquired 
immunity  may  be  effected  by  an  attack  of  the  disease  from  which 
the  individual  has  recovered — natural  immunization — or  by  the 
introduction  into  the  body  of  some  material  which  gradually  dimin- 
ishes susceptibility  without  inducing  distinct  disease — artificial  f iii- 
munization.  Acquired  immunity  may  be  transmitted  from  parent 
to  offspring. 

Most  of  the  infectious  diseases  appear  to  confer  a  certain  degree 
of  insusceptibility  to  subseciuent  attacks  of  the  same  disease,  though 
this  may  be  partial  and  temporary.  But  the  exanthemata  afford  the 
most  striking  examples  of  acquired  immunity  after  an  attack  of  in- 
fectious disease. 

It  is  well  known  that  bacteria  artificially  introduced  into  the 
blood  of  animals  may  after  a  short  time  wholly  disappear  from  the 
circulating  fluid  and  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  leucocytes  and 
other  cells. 

It  Ih  believed  that  certain  cells  of  the  body  are  capable  not  only  of 
taking  up  micro-organisms  which  get  into  the  tissues,  into  their  pro- 
toplasm, but  of  there  killing  and  perhaps  digesting  them,  and  that 
thus  tlie  destruction  of  germs  in  the  btnly  may  be  brought  about.* 
The  cells  whicli  take  up  into  their  bodies  the  micro-organisms,  as 
well  as  other  foreign  bodies,  are  called  phcujocytes.  This  mode  of 
destruction  of  micro-organisms,  largely  by  leucocytes  but  also  by 
other  mesodonnal  colls,  forms  a  most  suggestive  and  fascinating 
study,  but  its  full  significance  and  importimce  are  not  yet  deter- 
mined. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  certain  albuminous  ingredients  of  the  body 
juices,  "'alexiny  or  '*  defensive  proteids,'"  have  been  shown  to  pos- 
s(»ss  marked  germicidal  |)owers,  which  may  Ik?  of  extreme  importance 
in  protecting  the  organism.  But  how  important  this  is  we  cannot 
vox  sav. 

While  thus  two  fairlv  distinct  influences  are  believed  to  be  of 


'  The  cliinination  of  niirro-or^ranisms  from  the  body  through  its  secretions,  such 
as  uriue,  bile.  milk,  swent,  Sjiliva.  etc.,  is  a  matter  of  great  significance,  but  which 
tlie  scope  of  this  book  d«)es  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon.  Consult  Sherriugtnn,  "Ex- 
iH'riments  on  tlie  Ksoai)e  of  Bacteria  with  the  Secretions,"  Journal  of  Pathology 
anil  nacteriology,  February,  iHfl:^:  BioV  nntl  KntUM.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.,  Bti.  87.  p.  1. 
isii.").  BiblioL^niphy  ;  rnu\  I/intz*  nml  l.'ihirnfh.  **  Ergebnisse  tier  allg.  Aetiologie  der 
Mens<Iien    und  Thierknujkheilen.  "  1S9«.  p.  2s7. 
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importance  in  enabling  the  body  to  resist  the  incursions  of  patho- 
genic germs — cellular  or  "  phagocytic"  and  what  may  be  called  the 
•'*  humoral"  or  chemical — it  is  obvious  that  ultimately  whatever  pro- 
tecting power  the  body  possesses  must  be  due,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  cell  activities. ' 

But  however  incomplete  our  comprehension  may  be  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  protective  agencies  of  the  body  against  pathogenic 
micro-organisms,  the  clinical  and  experimental  data  have  led  to  and 
steadily  encouraged  the  hope  that  artificial  immunization  might 
become  an  important  factor,  both  in  the  prevention  and  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  forms  at  least  of  infectious  disease. 

If  we  briefly  summarize  the  results  of  a  vast  amount  of  the  most 
painstaking  research  in  this  direction,  we  find  that  in  fact  artificial 
immunization  can  be  accomplished  in  several  ways.  These  processes 
of  artificial  immunization  depend  upon  gradually  rendering  the 
body  tolerant  in  one  way  or  another  to  the  presence  of  the  infec- 
tive agencies  without  actually  inciting  the  characteristic  specific 
disease. 

I.  In  one  class  of  procedures  artificial  immunity  is  conferred 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  action  in  the  body  of  bacteria 
or  bacterial  poison  whose  virulence  has  been  in  one  way  or 
another  reduced  but  not  rendered  altogether  inert;  or  by  the  action 
in  the  bodies  of  relatively  insusceptible  animals  of  germs  or  germ 
poisons  of  unimpaired  viriilence, 

I.  Insusceptibility  to  particular  forms  of  infectious  disease  may 
be  conferred  by  inoculation  with  cultures  whose  virulence  has  been 
artificially  reduced.  This  reduction  of  virulence  of  the  micro- 
organisms may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways — by  cultivation  at 
temperatures  above  their  optimum;  by  successive  inoculations  into 
insusceptible  animals;  by  prolonged  artificial  cultivation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen ;  by  exposure  to  certain  inorganic  chemical  substances, 
as  the  diphtheria  bacillus  to  trichloridof  iodin,  anthrax  to  bichromate 
of  potash,  etc. ;  by  exposure  of  cultures  to  organic  extracts  or  products 
of  animal  or  vegetable  cell  metabolism ;  by  drying  or  by  exposure  to 
sunlight ;  and  in  other  ways. 

With  the  virulence  of  the  micro-organisms  reduced  in  varying 
degrees  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways  just  mentioned,  the  gradual  hab- 
ituation of  the  bodies  of  animals  to  the  presence  of  pathogenic  germs 
may  be  pursued  until  cultures  of  full  vii-ulence  are  tolerated. 


'  For  a  summary  of  the  prevalent  views  on  the  cellular  theory  of  immunity,  with 
bibliography,  consult  Meiwhnikof.  "ErpebnisRe  der  nllg.  Aetiologie  der  Monschen- 
inj'l  Tliierkrankheiten,"  1896,  p.  298.  For  a  summary  of  the  chemical  aspects  see 
Frank,  ibid.,  p.  344. 
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'Z.  Immunity  may  be  conferretl  by  the  injection,  in  graduaDj 
increauing  doiiea,  of  the  metaijolic  prtnluvt^  of  bacterial  groictk^ 
either  with  or  without  the  dead  bodies  of  the  germs  themselves.  The 
primary  virulence  of  these  usually  toxic  products  of  raicrobic  growth 
may  be  in  various  ways  diminished,  by  heating,  by  mixing  with 
organic  extracts  such  as  that  (jf  the  thymus  gland,  or  with  an  inor- 
ganic chemical  substance  such  as  trichlorid  of  iodin. 

3.  Immunity  may  l)e  se<rured  in  some  cases  by  the  inoculation  of 
animals  which  are  but  moderateW  susceptible  to  the  species  employed, 
with  small  but  increasing  quantities  of  germs  having  unimpaired 
riffilence.  Under  thene  conditions  the  animal  l)ecomes  more  and 
more  unresfionsive  to  the  germ,  until  finally  he  may  display  no  reaction 
after  a  (juantity  of  the  virulent  culture  which  at  first  would  have 
lieen  inevitably  fatal.  Thus  ^ray  mice  have  been  gradually  made 
refracttory  to  the  typhoid  bacillus,  many  animals  to  the  diphtheria 
l)acilhis,  etc. 

II.  In  ft  seroHfl  rUiHH  of  proretfures  artificial  immunity  is 
ntnff^rrefl  hi/  tin*  tlirert  viitifjliutj  of  the  hodij  fluids  of  an  al' 
rend//  innnune  iiidiridtinl  with  thosf*  of  the  indirid^ial  to  6e 
protected. 

1.  Extracts  of  various  organs  and  tissues  of  animals  suffering 
from  infectious  disease,  rcndercnl  gc»rni-free  and  injected  into  healthy 
animals,  have  be«;n  found  in  some  cases  to  confer  a  certain  degree  of 
ininiiuiitv. 

'^.  The  bloinl  m^um  of  animals  naturally  immune  to  a  particular 
infrrtious  diwase  has  Ix^n^n  found  on  inje<.-tion  into  those  which  are 
susceptible  to  th(»  sfiUM*  disease  to  imiMirt  in  some  cases  a  certain 
<legnM3  of  insusceptibility. 

:{.  The  bl'NKl  scrum  finallv  of  animals  which  have  been  rendered 
in  one  wav  or  another  artificiallv  immune  to  certain  diseases,  if  intra- 
duc<'d  under  pro]N*r  conditions  into  another  susceptible  animal,  has 
b«H*n  found  not  otdv  to  confer  a  temi)orarv  immunitv,  but  if  admin- 
istered  to  an  alreadv  stricken  individual  to  aid  him  in  the  most 
marked  and  efficient  way  to  overcome  the  deletcri«)us  agencies  at 
work. 

The  knowl<Ml^e  of  tliis  imnuniizingand  curative  action  of  specially 
endowed  bltMid  serum  has  U^en  most  fully  devek>|»ed  in  diphtheria  and 
tetanus.  The  application  of  a  wide  ran^e  of  facts  ex{)eri mentally 
revealed  in  tlie  lower  animals  has  led  to  the  o]Kmingof  a  new  method 
fnr  the  pn»vention  an<l  contnil  of  infectious  diseaftt\  which  under  the 
nami>  of  sernm-theraitv  is  not  onlv  full  of  itromisi'  but  has  alreadv 
provfMl  to  be  of  inestiniiible  pra(*ti<'al  value. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  patliop>ni<*  micro-organisms  act  harm- 
fully U|H»n  the  Uxly  larp»ly  throu^^h  their  self -en  gendered  toxins,  and 
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that  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  blood  serum  of  artificially 
immunized  animals  appears  to  be  to  neutralize  this  deleterious  effect, 
has  led  to  the  use  of  the  word  antitoxin  for  the  substance  or  sub- 
stances, still  unknown,  which  the  serum  of  the  immunized  animal  is 
presumed  to  contain. 

The  facts  which  have  just  been  set  forth  seem  to  indicate  that 
in  the  artificial  immunization  we  are  bringing  into  play  and  rein- 
forcing the  conservative  agencies  which  under  natural  conditions 
the  body  commands.  In  the  direct  immunization  of  animals  by  the 
toxic  product  of  germ  metabolism  considerable  time  is  consumed 
in  rendering  available  the  protective  agencies  which  the  body  finally 
secures. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  employment  of  the  blood  serum  of  arti- 
ficially immunized  animals  for  protective  and  curative  purposes  we 
make  use  of  the  accomplished  results  of  the  protective  mechanism  of 
one  animal  for  the  more  direct,  speedy,  and  certain  protection  of 
another,  and  this  effect  is  produced  without  those  evidences  of  pro- 
found disturbance  which  the  use  of  toxic  agents  frequentl}"  discloses. 
Moreover,  the  eflBciency  of  the  immunizing  or  curative  blood  serum 
is  directly  proportionate,  as  a  rule,  to  the  degree  of  immunity  which 
the  animal  from  which  it  is  derived  enjoys,  and  upon  the  amount  of 
serum,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  amount  of  antitoxin  intro- 
duced. Whether  this  substance,  antitoxin,  acts  by  directly  neutral- 
izing the  poison  which  is  determining  the  manifestations  of  the 
infectious  disease,  or  whether,  as  seems  on  some  accounts  more  prob- 
able, it  stimulates  the  body  cells  which  constitute  the  natural  pro- 
tective mechanism  of  the  stricken  individual  to  greater  activity  or 
to  more  purposeful  accomplishment — these  are  questions  of  great 
theoretic  interest  which  the  knowledge  of  to-day  does  not  enable  us 
definitely  to  answer. 

In  the  case  of  diphtheria  the  perfection  of  the  process  of  artificial 
immunization  and  the  establishment  of  a  definite  and  successful 
curative  method  are  the  direct  results  of  a  long,  patient,  logical  series 
of  animal  experiments  with  a  definite  end  in  view  and  by  the  use  of  the 
absolutely  identified  and  well-known  germ  which  causes  the  disease. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  in  small-pox  and  in 
hydrophobia  effective  methods  of  immunization  should  have  been 
perfected  absolutely  without  knowledge  of  the  micro-organisms  which 
cause  the  diseases,  and  yet  by  procedures  which,  though  somewhat 
empirically  hit  upon,  are  nevertheless  in  close  accord  with  those 
which  the  most  recent  studies  on  immunity  in  general  have  shown  to 
be  effective.  Thus  in  both  small-pox  and  hydrophobia  the  material 
used  for  protective  inoculation  is  that  which  has  been  artificially 
reduced  in  virulence;  in  the  one   case — small-pox — by    its   passage 
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THE  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 


Infectious  diseases  are  those  which  are  caused  by  the  entrance 
into  the  body  and  proliferation  there  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms. 
Infection  is  the  act  or  process  by  which  such  diseases  are  caused. 
In  the  more  exact  usage  of  the  words  infectious  and  infection  which 
our  new  knowledge  demands,  it  is  customary  and  convenient  to  limit 
the  term  micro-organism  to  the  fungi — bacteria,  yeasts,  and  moulds 
— and  (representing  the  animal  kingdom  to  the  protozoa),  excluding 
altogether  the  entozoa  and  other  animal  parasites.  * 

The  modern  conception  of  infection  implies  the  presence  in  the 
body  of  the  living  micro-organisms  themselves,  that  is  of  something 
-capable  of  multiplication,  and  not  alone  of  the  poisons  which  they 
may  and  usually  do  produce.  It  is  customary  to  look  upon  the  effects 
of  the  absorbed  poisons  which  micro-organisms  produce  as  intoxica- 
tions,^  whether  these  poisons  be  formed  inside  the  body  in  infectious 
diseases  or  outside  of  it  and  subsequently  introduced.  That  condition 
in  which  there  is  evidence  of  wide  distribution  of  pathogenic  micro- 
organisms and  their  products  in  the  blood  is  called  septiccemia.  On 
the  other  hand,  toxcemia  may  be  appropriately  used  to  indicate  the 
condition  in  which,  with  a  situation  and  development  of  micro- 
organisms largely  local  (or  outside  of  the  body  altogether),  such 
constitutional  disturbance  exists  as  indicates  the  distribution  of  toxic 
products  in  solution. 

From  this  point  of  view  diphtheria  and  tetanus  are  infectious 
diseases  of  the  toxsemic  type,  while  general  anthrax  infection  and  some 
of  the  severer  phases  of  infection  with  pyogenic  streptococci  repre- 
sent the  septicsemic  type.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
greatest  diversity  exists  in  the  local  and  general  manifestations  of 
infectious  diseases,  not  only  among  the  different  diseases  but  also  in 
the  same  disease  ;  in  different  individuals,  and  even  in  the  same 
individual  at  different  times. 


*  With  this  somewhat  arbitrary  limitation,  neither  trichinosis  nor  scabies,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  considered  an  infectious  disease. 

*  IntoYicatioD  pbenomeDa.  in  this  sense,  are  not  limited  to  those  caused  by  the 
metabolic  products  of  the  fun^i,  whether  parasites  or  saprophytes,  but  may  be* 
induced  by  various  animal  products  also — snake  venom  for  example. 
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With  iiii$  diver&iiT  in  view,  one  may  for  coDveaienoe  aaaoct  the 
cases»  of  infeoiious  disease  inic  :    l»u  Tixvse  in  niucfa  the  manifeate- 
tion  of  the  disease  is  limited  to  a  local  lesion :   3d.    Thoae  in  whidh 
there  is,  with  or  wiihv>ut  denK*nstrable  evidence  of  ttie  seat  of  thi^y 
local  lesion,  either  ^'.11  such  cv^nstirutiooal  disturbance  as  indicateB 
distribution  of  t^>xio  piv^lucts.  without  dissetninatioD  of  tlie  micro- 
organisms themselves:  or  (/"a  general  dissemination  of  the  micro* 
organisms  as  well  as  their  t^>xic  prLxlnots.    But  if  this  grouping  be 
adopted  it  should  Iv  with  the  clear  understanding  that  such  distinc- 
tions are  apiplicable  odIv  in   tbe  comraiativelv  few  wholly  typical 
manifestations  of  infection.     For  in  m<:«st  cases  transiticMial  phntwin, 
varying  susceptibility,  and  d«:<ubt  as  to  the  place  and  nature  of  the 
primary  lesion  render  difficult  or  b*:>j<-less  the  maintenance  of  dose 
distinctions. 

To-day  we  know  definitely  the  particular  uz^anisms  which  caaae 
some  of  tbe  infectious  diseases,  and  this  knowledge,  absolute  and  pie- 
ciise  as  it  is  in  particular  cases,  enables  us  to  assiune  with  greater 
coutideuoe  than  has  hitherto*  been  f:^.^^ible  that  the  causatiTe  factor 
which  in  certain  others  of  similar  iieneral  characters  still  eludes  us, 
will,  when  discovered,  prove  to  be  micro-organisms  capable  of  indefi- 
nite multiplication  and  clc^^ly  allied  to  those  with  which  we  are  to- 
day familiar. 

Mixed  or  Concurrent  Infection. — It  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  tbe  Ixilv  which  is  alreadv  tbe  seat  of  an  infectious  disease 
is  usually  esj»ecially  susceptible  to  the  action  of  other  pathogenic 
g«:fnii.^,  shuuKl  these  once  gain  entnuKv:  and  also  that  the  lesions 
which  are  ass«:iciated  with  manv  ^f  the  infectious  maladies  afford 
iMjrtals  4.if  eutry  through  the  skin  or  nnu^ous  membranes  to  other 
micr--»-«.»rj:ani=ini>,  asrainst  the  entrance  »»f  which  the  healthy  body 
opp.»M*s  niList  erhci»-nt  bilrrierrr.  In  tact,  we  now  know  that  the  action 
«.if  two  'ir  m«>re  path'-genio  micri^-Tiranisms  in  the  body  at  the  same 
tira**  is  'jf  VMiy  fn^juent  txvurrence,  many  of  the  so-called  complica- 
ti«.»ns  of  the  iniV'ii«'Us  diseases  Iviui:  ihio  w  secondary  infection  with 

a  U*'\\'  IT* frill   -|i«::^.'i«rS. 

XnnK.-r-.iis  •^xainple>  of  this  "niixeil"  or.  lH?tter,  "  concurrent, **  in- 
fe<:ti'..n  an-  ii«.'iirt-«l  in  i.ither  jwrts  of  this  l^vk. 

A  urrat  niaiiy  iniij«^rtaut  fact>  havt-  been  revealed  by  the  study  of 
\mt'Xfrri'ri\  a-«S"<*iati<>n  in  «'ultun.'>  a>  well  as  in  infectious  diseases  of 
ni*'n  aii'l  animals  which  <*ann(.'t  here  l»e  cunsidered.^  It  may  be  said 
in  '^'«-n«Tal  tliat  in  animal^  as  in  man  the  concurrent  infection  with  a 
M.-c..n«l  mi'Ti-oij^anisminfTeases  the  ^avity  of  the  original  situation. 

( »n  the  other  hand,  certain  s*-ries  nf  exi»eriments  seem  to  indicate 

C"ii*wU   T'-.  >'#<c?A,  Trtns.   Association  Aiinrifan  Phvsiciaus,  vol.  9,   p,    8S» 
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that  the  concurrent  action  of  other  germs — streptococci,  for  example, 
with  the  anthrax  bacillus— may  render  the  latter  comparatively 
innocuous.  But  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  are  in  either  case 
so  complex  that  the  full  significance  of  many  curious  phenomena  is 
not  yet  apparent. 

Congenital  Infections, — Infection  of  the  fcetus  through  such 
lesions  of  the  placenta  as  permit  of  the  passage  of  pathogenic  micro- 
organism from  the  blood  of  the  mother  to  ^that  of  the  child  is  of 
occasional,  but  not  frequent,  occurrence. 

While  the  barriers  against  such  transmissions  are,  under  normal 
conditions,  effective,  disturbance  in  the  placental  circulation,  lesions  of 
the  vessel  walls  or  of  the  tissues  and  covering  of  the  chorionic  villi 
favor  it.  But  infection  may  occur  without  demonstrable  evidence 
of  such  lesions. 

Thus  foetal  infection  is  known  to  have  occurred  in  various  phases 
of  suppurative  inflammation,  in  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  anthrax, 
•s^^philis,  the  exanthematous  fevers,  etc.  There  is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  rarely  the  tubercle  bacillus  may  be  transmitted  from 
n\other  to  offspring,  and  remaining  for  a  time  inactive  may  later 
induce  the  characteristic  lesions.* 

Terminal  Infections, — The  victims  of  chronic  disease  of  the 
heart,  blood  vessels,  kidneys,  liver,  etc.,  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  the  incursions  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  and  to  infectious 
diseases  of  one  kind  or  another.  Such  persons,  with  or  without 
definite  lesions,  are  in  fact  liable  finally  to  succumb  to  the  complicat- 
ing disease. 

The  phrase  "  terminal  infection^^  has  been  applied  by  Osier  and 
others  to  this  concurrence  of  diseases  of  such  difl:'erent  nature,  in 
which  the  chance  infection  of  a  vulnerable  organism  is  so  apt  to 
prove  fatal.' 

Comuiunicability  of  Infectious  Diseases. — It  is  important  in 
practical  dealings  with  the  infectious  diseases  to  consider  them  in  the 
light  of  the  relative  liability  of  transmission  of  the  actually  known  or 
assumed  micro-organisms  from  diseased  to  healthy  individuals. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lower 
animals  are  insusceptible  to  the  ravages  of  Kome  of  the  micro- 
organisms which  readil}'  incite  infectious  disease  in  man.  Thus 
the  lower  animals  are,  -^o  far  as  we  know,  naturally  immune  to 
syphilis.  To  certain  diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  on  the  other  hand, 
man  is  not  subject.     But  to  certain  other  infectious  diseases,  tubercu- 

'  For  bibliography  and  summary  of  fa'tal   infection  see  Lttharxrh,    '*  Eru:obnisse 
der  allg.  Aetiologie  der  Menschen-  und  Tliirrkmnklicitcn,"  1H1)6.  p.  427. 

*  For  a  study  of  tliis  chiss  of  cases  see  I'lejctwr,  Transactions  Association  American 
Physicians,  vol.  xi.,  1896. 
IG 
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losis,  for  example,  both  men  ami  the  lower  animals  are  liable  and 
both  are,  in  fact,  mider  the  prevailing:  conditions  of  modem  life,  fre- 
quent victims. 

So  far  as  the  liability  to  the  transmission  of  the  infectious  agents 
from  man  to  man  is  concerneil,  there  is  a  very  marked  and  signifi- 
cant ilifferenct*  between  the  infectious  disi»ases.  It  is  common  usage 
to  siK^ak  of  the  transmission  or  communication  of  disease,  as  if 
disease  were  a  self-existent  thing.  This  usage  fosters  much  loose 
thinking.  What  we  call  disease  is  a  dejiarture  from,  failure  in,  or 
perversion  of  normal  physiological  arti«ai.  either  in  the  material  con- 
stitution or  in  the  fundi* mal  integrity  of  the  living  organism. 
When,  therefon»,  we  s]K*ak  of  the  transniissit»n  or  communication  of 
disease,  what  we  really  mean  is  not  that  the  disease,  but  the  agent 
cajiable  under  suital»le  conditions  of  inciting  the  disetise,  is  trans*- 
mitteil  or  communiratoil.  If  we  hi)ld  this  obvious  implication  in 
mind,  howev(*r,  it  is  convenient  li»  gmup  the  infectious  diseases  of 
man  into  two  givat  v»ri"^i^ry  cla<vsi*s:  1st,  Those  which  under  the 
usual  (.conditions  of  life  are  n<.)t  connnunicable.  2d,  Those  which 
undrrthe  usual  conditions  of  life  are  communicable. 

Then.»  are  then  t\vt»  classes  of  infectious  disease:  the  ii  on -com- 
ittHuiinhlH  and  the  cnmnmnicahle.  In  the  tirst  class  are  malaria 
antl  yellow  fever.  In  the  sec*ond  class  are  all  the  rest.  Among  the 
commimicable  infwtious  diseases  there  exists,  however,  the  widest 
ditfercnce  in  the  liability  to  transmission  under  onlinary  circum- 
stances. Thus  the  inftn'tions  agents  in  small-|K)x  and  scarlatina  are 
given  off  from  the  IkmIv  under  snch  conditions  as  to  render  ]x>ssible 
an«l  frequent  their  direct  transmission  through  the  air  to  another 
individual.  In  syphilis,  tetanus,  and  rabies,  on  the  other  hand,  trans- 
missit>n  of  the  infecti«ius  material  is  raiv  or  imjxissible  without  a 
direct  incK^ulation. 

Between  these  extremes  the  widest  divei-sity  exists  in  the  liability 
to  transmission  of  the  infectiou^  agents  <»f  tlie  diseases  of  this  class. 
In  fact  tile  liability  in  infection  im  tlie  part  «)f  a  healthy  individual  in 
the  presence  of  a  victim  of  infectious  disea>e  is  largely  dependent 
upi»n  the  intelligent  care  whicli  is  exercist^d  in  the  disposition  of  the 
material  containing  the  pathtigenic  micro-organism  which  in  oneway 
or  another  the  infected  Ix-nly  sets  five. 

S)  that  while  it  may  l»e  useful  to  arrange  the  communicable  in- 
fectious diseases  in  gi-oups  or  in  such  serial  onler  as  may  indicate 
the  degree  of  communicability  of  each  untler  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  life,  it  shonld  always  \>c  l^orne  in  mind  that  this  classification  is 
not  fundamental  as  is  that  by  which  the  inflections  diseases  as  a  whole 
are  set  apart  fn»m  other  morbi«l  states,  but  is  closely  dependent  upon 
the  sanitary  conditit)ns  under  which  each  case  may  be  placed.     Thus 
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tuberculosis  or  diphtheria  or  pneumonia  may  be  high  on  the  list  as 
readily  communicable,  if  housed  in  a  crowded  tenement  with  igno- 
rant or  careless  attendance,  while  if  subjected  to  the  intelligent  min- 
istry of  sanitary  science  these  diseases  may  be  accounted  as  relatively 
slightly  communicable.' 

*  Before  the  knowledge  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  had  become  precise, 
readily  communicable  diseases  were  called  contagious  in  a  rather  loose  and  ill-defined 
way,  and  the  unknown  causative  agent  was  called  the  contagium.  The  word  con- 
tagious is  still  used,  in  various  senses,  to  the  detriment  of  science.  We  can  get 
along  well  enough  without  it  by  the  use  of  the  word  communicable  in  the  way 
above  indicated.  But  if  it  must  still  be  cherished  it  might  be  most  safely  limited  to 
the  exanthemata, whose  inciting  agents  are  more  readily  and  commonly  transmitted 
through  the  air  from  the  body  of  the  patient  than  are  those  of  any  of  the  other 
infectious  maladies. 


INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  INDUCED  BY  THE  •PYOGENIC 

BACTERIA." 

• 

There  are  many  very  important  inflammatory  lesions,  closely 
allieil  in  tlieir  character,  and  commonly,  though  not  always,  asso- 
ciate<l  with  suppuration,  which  are  clue  to  the  presence  and  growth 
in  the  Ixxly  of  the  sjiheroidal  bacteria  or  cocci  known  as  Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  and  Streptococcus  pyogenes.  While  other  micro- 
organisms may  and  frecjuently  do  induce  suppuration,  these  are  com- 
monly considered  Rnjiar  excellence  the  pyogenic  bacteria.' 

SUPPURATIVE  INFLAMMATION. 

Wo  will  first  consider  the  morphological  and  biological  characters 
of  these  germs  and  their  relation  to  suppuRitive  inflammation,  and 
then,  in  (mler,  the  other  special  forms  of  disease  with  which  they 
are  as>^K/iate<l. 

Th<?  Staph fjlococcuji  pijotjeites  aureus  (Fig.  OU)  is  in  general  a 


Fio.  0I».— Staph rLococct's  Ptooetces  AniErs. 
Fdiii  ;i  lifff-tva  ruJliin-.     Stained  with  geiiliaii  vinlet. 

sninll  coccus,  th(?  individuals  varying,  however,  considerably  in  size 
(n.;-i.:i  ;»  in  diani«'tur).  In  its  growth  it  does  not  show  a  charac- 
t«Tisti<'  grouping,  but  grows  in  irregular  masses  and  heaps  (the 
sonwjwliat  (Tude  rest.*inblance,  when  stuilied  under  a  cover  glass,  to  a 
buipli  of  grajK-'s  gavo  rise  to  the  gt^neric  namr) ;  sometimes,  however, 
pairs  aihl  groups  of  four  or  short  rows  of  the  cocci  are  seen.  The  germ 
is  readilv  stained  bv  the  anilin  dves,  and  does  not  lose  its  color  in 

'  It  sIjon]«l  W  hi^T\\^'  ill  nu'inl  that  whilr  a  limited  siippiirativt'  intlamination  can 
\h'.  iiK'itril  hy  cluiiiical  airnits.  sncli  as  annnnrn*:!.  lurpfntiiH*.  etc..  in  the  p:rcut  ma- 
jority nf  caM-sit  is  iin  itnl  and  Mjstaiurd  l>y  niicro-oi nanisms  or  tlieir  metabolic  pnxl- 
iirtH. 
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Gram's  method  of  staining.  It  does  not  show  spontaneous  move- 
ment, and,  like  other  spheroidal  forms,  does  not  appear  to  develop 
spores.  It  is  quite  tenacious  of  vitality,  surviving  long  drying  and 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold  and  an  exposure  to  chemical  bactericides  to 
which  many  pathogenic  germs  readily  succumb.  It  grows  well  at 
ordinary  room  temperature  in  such  artificial  culture  media  as  nutrient 
gelatin,  agar,  beef  tea,  and  milk,  and  on  potatoes,  forming  some- 
what voluminous  masses  of  culture.  It  rapidly  fluidifies  gelatin, 
coagulates  milk,  and  in  the  various  media  develops  a  yellowish- 
white  or  a  deep  golden-yellow  color,  whence  its  specific  name, 
aureus^  and  its  common  name,  "golden  coccus."  Its  color-produc- 
ing capacity  is  subject  to  wide  variation.  The  virulence  of  cultures 
obtained  from  different  sources  varies  a  good  deal,  but  in  general  sup- 
puration is  not  readily  induced  in  the  lower  animals  by  its  subcutane- 
ous injection.  Liability  to  suppuration  is  greatly  increased  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  injury  to  the  tissues  with  which  the  germ  is 
brought  in  contact. 

Injection  of  a  virulent  culture  into  the  ear  vein  of  the  rabbit  is 
usually  followed  by  multiple  abscesses  in  the  kidney  and  muscles, 
and  by  suppuration  of  joints,  etc. 

In  man  this  coccus  grows  readily  and  rapidly,  and  may  cause 
necrosis  and  exudative  inflammation,  especially  its  suppurative 
phases  (Fig.  70).  The  lasions  which  it  induces  are  apt  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed. It  may  cause  pustules,  boils,  and  abscesses,  and  various 
suppurative  inflammations  of  the  viscera  and  serous  membranes, 
joints,  bones,  endocardium,  etc.  These  effects  may  be  induced  by 
the  staphylococcus  alone  or  by  it  in  association  with  other  species  of 
germs.  Its  relationship  to  pyaemia  will  be  considered  under  that 
heading. 

The  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  apparently  produces  its 
effects  in  the  body  in  virtue  of  certain  toxins  or  toxalbumins  which 
are  produced  as  the  result  of  its  metabolism,  and  which  are  either  at 
once  set  free  or  stored  up  in  the  body  of  the  germs  until  their  release 
by  disintegration  after  the  death  of  the  germs.  The  special  power  of 
the  staphylococcus  to  cause  the  gathering  of  leucoc^'tes  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  marked  chemotactic  powers  of  some  of  the  proteid  sub- 
stances in  its  protoplasm.  But  here,  as  with  other  pathogenic  germs, 
we  shall  do  well  not  to  be  too  precise  in  assigning  closely  the  minute 
phases  of  lesions  to  definite  chemical  products  of  germ  metabolism  ; 
because  these  are  very  complex  indeed,  and  our  field  of  observation 
on  them  is  but  newly  opened.  Nor  is  our  knowledge  of  the  particular 
element  in  the  germ  or  its  products  which  is  prone  to  induce  necrosis 
at  all  precise. 

The  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  may  obtain  entrance  to  the  body 
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through  wounds,  small  or  large,  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membtatn& 
The  possibility  of  its  entrance  through  uninjured  surfaces  has  been 
demonstrated.  In  many  cases  we  are  quite  unable  to  trace  its  mods 
of  access.  While  in  the  natural  course  of  events  this  germ  tends  to 
die  ia  the  body,  it  may  yet  remain  for  a  long  time  alive. 

It  is  widespread  in  inhabited  regions,  especially  in  towns,  h»«ity 
fre<)uentiy  found  oc  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  in  the  saliva, 
especially  of  those  with  acute  or  chronic  catarrh  of  the  upper  air  pas- 
sages. As  the  result  of  the  filthy  habit  of  indiscriminate  public  spit- 
ting, it  is  common  in  the  dust  of  hospitals,  houses,  towns,  and  places 
of  public  assemltly. 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aW»us.— This  appears  to  be  a  variety  of 
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the  Staphylococcus  jiyt^nes  aureus  which  does  not  develop  the  yel- 
Imw  color  in  fidturi's.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  both  in  connection 
with  the  aureus  and  alone.  Its  a<'tion  on  the  Itody  is  similar,  but  it 
bus  rw^'moil  to  miiiiy  observers  to  be  in  yeinTal  less  virulent. 

.Stit/thijlociiccns  vpidennuUa  aUms. — This  coccus  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Welch'  as  of  freciut-nt  occurrence  in  the  epidermis, and 
although  of  rather  feeble  pyogenic  power,  yet  seems  frequently  to 
cause  small  stitch  abscess  and  nuMlerate  suppuration  along  drain^e 
tulies.  Welch  regards  it  as  |K)9sibly  a  variety  of  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  albus. 

'  nVW/.  -Wminil  Iiifectiiin. "  Aim  riimi  Jminiiil  •>{  tlif  .Medical  Scioncea,  toL 
eii..  i>.  4.17.  IsUl. 
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The  streptococcus  pyogenes  is  distinguished  morphologically 
from  the  cocci  just  described  by  the  marked  tendency  which  the  in- 
dividuals exhibit,  when  growing,  to  hang  together  in  longer  or 
shorter  chains  (Fig.  71).  It  is  like  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes, 
immobile,  and  stains  easily  in  the  same  way. 

It  grows  readily,  but  more  slowly  than  Staphylococcus  pyogenes, 
on  the  ordinary  culture  media.  It  does  not  fluidify  gelatin,  on  which 
it  grows  as  small,  inconspicuous,  grayish-whit«  colonies.  On  the  sur- 
face of  agar  plates  kept  in  the  thermostat  at  37°  C  for  twenty-four 
hours,  the  small  grayish  colonies  usually  show,  under  the  microscope, 
loops  and  fringes  of  the  chain-like  cocci  extending  off  from  the  bor- 
ders. The  growth  on  notatom  is  inconspicuous.  In  nutrient  broth 
it  usually  forms  deflate,  ^ocGulent  masses,  which  cling  to  the  sides 
o£  the  tubes,  leaving  the  fluid  clear.  Occasionally  the  masses  of 
streptococci  are  dense  and  compact.  Not  infrequently  the  growth 
is  diffused  through  the  nutrient  broth,  rendering  it  turbid. 

When  in  Tigorous  growth  it  coagulates  milk. 


Flo.  71.— Stbbptococcts  Ptoobiw.    From  a  broth  cultiu*. 


There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  tenacity  with  which,  in 
broth  cultures  of  streptococci  from  different  sources,  the  individual 
cocci  cling  together,  so  that  in  one  set  of  cultures  the  chains  may 
be  very  long,  in  another  short.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  observ- 
ers that  this  difference  was  so  constant  as  to  justify  specitil  names 
for  these  growth  variants  of  the  streptococcus,  and  they  have  been 
called  respectively  Streptococcus  longus  and  Streptococcus  brevis. 
The  growth  in  dense  masses  has  given  rise  to  the  name  Streptococcus 
conglomeratus.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  these  names 
should  be  considered  as  implying  more  than  rather  inconstant  growth 
varieties. 

Streptococci  which  give  evidence  of  little  virulence  in  animal 
inoculation  are  very  common  in  the  mouths  of  healthy  persons.  The 
significance  of  these  germs  in  healthy  mouths  is  not  yet  clear. 

The  results  of  animal  inoculation  with  tlie  Streptococcus  pyogenes 
are  in  general  similar  to  those  with  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus,  but  its  effects  are  rather  less  marked   and  its  action  more 
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UDcertain.  The  streptococcus  is  very  frequently  associated  with 
Stapb^'lococcus  pyogenes  aureus  both  in  its  distribution  outside  the 
body,  in  healthy  persons,  and  in  disease.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  streptococcus  incites  those  forms  of  suppuration  and  fibro- 
purulent  inflammation  which  tend  to  spread  botli  locally  and  through 
motastasis. 

We  may  summarize  the  prominent  local  effects  of  the  pyogenic 
cocci  in  the  body  by  saying  that  they  tend  to  induce  the  gathering  of 
leucocytes  by  chemotaxis,  they  stimulate  cell  proliferation,  and  they 
are  prone  to  induce  tissue  necrosis. 

Staj)hylococcus  pyogenes  and  Streptococcus  pyogenes  have  been 
found,  either  separate  or  in  asso<'iation,  in  a  large  number  of  sup- 
purative processes  in  varioas  parts  of  the  l)ody,  the  condition  in 
some  cases  receiving  special  names,  in  others  not.  Tlius  in  boils  and 
carbuncles,  in  abscesses  and  phlegmons,  in  herpes,  impetigo  and 
panaritium,  in  phlebitis  and  lymphangitis,  in  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion of  various  mucous  and  serous  membranes,  and  in  some  forms  of 
pneumonia,  one  or  other  or  both  of  these  germs  are  frequently  con- 
cerneil. ' 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  relationship  of  Strepto* 
coccus  pyogenes  to  man  is  the  frecjuency  with  which  it  enters  as  a 
concurrent  pathogenic  agent  in  already  established  infectious  diseases 
due  to  other  forms  of  micro-organisms.  Thus  some  of  the  most 
serit>us  complications  to  which  the  victims  of  scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
typhoid  fever,  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  liable  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  streptococcus  in  the  body  rendered  unusually  vulnerable 
by  the  existence  of  another  form  of  infection. 

Streptococci  which  uix)n  their  isolation  from  the  Ixxly  in  suppur- 
ative or  other  infectious  processes  are  very  virulent,  usually,  and 
sometimes  very  quickly,  j)artially  or  wholly  lose  this  virulence  under 
artificial  cultivation. 

On  the  other  hand,  cultures  of  streptococci  which  have  largely 
lost  virulence  under  artificial  cultivation,  or  whose  initial  virulence 
was  slight,  may  exi)erience  a  great  exaltation  of  virulence  by  a  long 
succession  of  inoculations  from  animal  to  animal. 

The  metabolic  products  formed  by  virulent  streptococci  growing 
in  nutrient  broth,  when  free<l  from  the  germs  by  filtration,  have  been 
found  to  cause  in  animals  the  symptoms  of  toxaemia.     The  results  of 


'  For  an  exhaustivu  review  of  suppurative  intlnmination  from  tlie  modem  stand- 
point witli  bibliograpliy  consult  Jt/uoicAki,  Zieglur's  Ikitrilgc  zur  path.  Anatomie, 
etc.,  Hd.  XV.,  p.  12S,  1S94. 

For  a  table  showinc:  relative  frequmcy  of  different  forms  of  pyogenic  bacteris 
in  one  hundred  and  thirty  tiv<surizieal  cast's  in  New  York,  consult  IhntiU  New  York 
Mcdicjd  Kecord,  September  Sth.  \><^\. 
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preliminary  experiments  on  immunization  with  these  toxic  products 
of  Streptococcus  pyogenes  and  the  use  of  the  blood  serum  of  the 
immune  animal  for  therapeutic  purposes  appear  to  be  promising.  But 
the  details  of  preparation  and  the  practical  value  of  the  so-called  strep- 
tococcus antitoxin  are  at  this  date  not  fully  determined. 

Other  forms  of  bacteria  than  the  "  pyogenic  cocci"  may  incite 
suppurative  inflammation.  Thus  the  pneumococcus,  the  typhoid 
bacillus,  and  the  tubercle  bacillus  not  infrequently,  in  addition  to 
their  more  common  and  characteristic  action  in  the  Ixxly,  set  up  com- 
plicating suppurations.  Several  other  forms  of  germs  have  been 
found  in  suppurative  inflammation,  among  which  we  need  onl}'  men- 
tion here:  Staphylococcus  gilvus;  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  citreus; 
Staphylococcus  salivarius pyogenes;  Staphylococcus  cereus  albus  and 
flavus;  Micrococcus  tetragenus;  Bacillus  coli  communis;  Bacillus 
pyogenes  fcetidus;  Bacillus  pyocyaneus;  Diplobacillus  pneumoniae 
(Friedlander) ;  Bacillus  proteus;  Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus ;  Bacil- 
lus pyogenes  soli  (Bolton)  ;*  Bacillus  pyogenes  filiformis  (Flexner).' 

The  bacteria  which  are  found  in  the  various  phases  of  suppurative 
inflammation  may  lie  free  in  the  interstices  of  the  tissue  with  the 
exudate,  or  they  may  be  in  part  within  the  cells  which  have  gathered 
(see  Fig.  69). 

1  Bolton,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  June,  1892. 

*  FUxner,  The  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  vol.  1.,  p.  211,  1896. 


ERYSIPELAS. 

Erjrsipelaa  is  a  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  skin  and  subcuta- 
neous tissue  which  tends  to  spread,  and  which  especiaUy  involves  the 
lymph  spaces  and  the  lymph  vessels.  It  is  characterized  locally  by 
swelling  of  the  tissue  and  a  bright-red  color  of  the  integ^ument.  It 
is  regularly  acconipanied  by  constitutional  disturbances,  the  most 
marked  of  which  is  fever.  The  morphological  changes  at  the  seat 
of  lesion,  as  we  see  them  after  death,  vary  considerably  in  different 
cases  and  in  different  stages  of  the  disease.  The  redness  of  the 
disease  usually  disappears  aft^r  death.  But  the  tissues  may  be 
swollen  by  the  accumidation  of  serous  fluid.    This  fluid  may  b» 
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nearly  transparent,  or  turbid  from  admixture  with  pus  cells.  Pus 
clII-s  may  iuflltratu  the  tissues  either  sparsely  or  in  dense  masses. 
Sonietiniee  vesicles  are  found  on  the  surface,  or  scabs;  sometimes 
more  or  less  of  the  affecttni  region  becomes  filled  with  abscesses  or 
gangrenous,  lu  some  casus  we  find,  aside  from  the  local  lesions, 
pettfliiiD  in  the  serous  mymbnines,  swelling  of  the  spleen,  and  paren- 
chymatous degoneratinu  of  the  kidneys  and  livtr. 

The  researches  of  Fehleisen  and  otbera  have  shown  that  erysipelaa 
is  caused  by  the  presence  and  action  in  the  tissues  of  a  chain  coccus 
{Fig.  T'-!)  called  Stri-plnfoccii.s  eri/sipfl'iiifi.  Those  bacteria  are 
usually  most  abundant  in  the  lymph  vessels  and  lymph  spaces  along 
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the  advancii^  borders  of  the  inflammatory  area,  but  they  may  be 
contained  in  the  blood  veseeU  (see  Fig.  73). 

In  its  morphological  and  biological  characters  the  so-called  Strep- 
tococcus erysipelatis  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Streptococcus 
pyi^enes. 

Subcutaneous  inoculation  of  rabbits  with  the  pure  culture  may 
induce  a  fairly  typical  erysipelatous  inflammation,  but,  as  these 
animals  are  not  eepecially  susceptible  to  its  action,  the  results  of  in- 
oculations are  not  constant. 

There  appears  to  be  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  many  forms  of 
simple  phlegmonous  and  other  exudative  inflammation,  and  many  if 
not  all  forms  of  erysipelas,  are  different  phases  of  the  inflammatory 
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process  due  to  the  same  oi^anism ;  the  difference  in  the  reaction  of 
the  tissues  which  in  the  main  constitute  the  clinical  difFerences  char- 
acteristic of  the  different  diseases  being  due,  perhaps  to  differences 
in  the  tissues  involved,  perhaps  to  variations  in  the  characters  and 
virulence  of  the  germ,  and  perhaps  to  causes  which  at  present  we 
know  nothing  about. 

Further  researches  are  required  to  e^tplain  fully  the  exact  relation- 
ship of  these  at  least  closely  allied  forms  of  inflammation  to  one 
another  and  to  the  bacteria  which  cause  them. 

In  the  mean  timeit  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  use  of  such 
names  as  Streptococcus  erysipelatis  one  intends  to  express  simply  the 
source  of  the  germ  rather  than  to  convey  an  implication  of  specific 
character,  or  of  essential  variation  from  the  common  Streptococcus 
pyc^enes. 


SEPTICEMIA  AND  PYEMIA. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  a  certain  number  of  persons  who 
have  received  injuries  or  wounds,  by  accident,  in  childbirth,  or  far 
less  frequently  than  formerly  by  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  maj'  suffer 
from  constitutional  symptoms  and  develop  local  or  disseminated 
lesions.  To  designate  the  condition  of  these  patients  the  terms  pyaemia, 
septicaemia,  septico-pyaemia,  pyo-septicaemia,  ichoraemia,  inflamma* 
tory  fever,  surgical  fever,  traumatic  fever,  suppurative  fever,  and 
purulent  infection  have  been  used.  Attempts  to  distinguish  these 
several  forms  of  disease  have  not  hitherto  proved  very  satisfactory, 
because  the  causes  of  the  various  conditions  were  not  definitely  under- 
stood. 

Since,  however,  we  have  come  to  know  the  nature  of  infectious 
disease,  we  are  able  to  make  at  least  a  general  distinction  between 
two  fairly  typical  phases  of  infection  which  have  long  been  recog- 
nized. 

If  fram  a  focus  of  suppurative  inflammation  due  to  micro-organ- 
isms, or  if  from  a  point  of  entrance  of  micro-organisms  without  local 
reaction,  tlie  therms  and  their  products  become  distributed  through 
the  body,  inducinjj:  disease,  the  general  condition  is  called  septiccemia. 

If  in  the  invasion  of  the  body  by  the  micro-organisms  and  their 
products  nf»w  suj)purative  foci  be  established,  it  is  now  customary  to 
dosignnte  the  condition  as  2)yc^iHia, 

The  term  pijcemia  then  indicati^s  a  clinicil  and  anatomical  phase 
of  septiciemia,  and  the  relationship  of  the  two  conditions  is  frequently* 
exj>r«»ssod  by  the  term  septico-pyaemia  or  pyo-septicaemia.* 

Tlie  new  foci  of  suppuration  in  pyteniia  are  called  metastatic 
filncesses,  and  in  distribution  these  may  Invir  an  obvious  relationship 
to  the  seat  of  the  primary  lesion.  Thus  in  suppurative  processes  in 
tlip  intestinal  tract  metastatic  abscesses  are  liable  to  occur  in  the 
liver.  From  su]>purations  in  the  skin,  bones,  muscles,  etc.,  infec- 
tious emboli  may  be  transmitted  to  the  lungs,  causing  infarctions  and 
abscess;  or,  passing  these  organs,  the  germs  may  induce  multiple 
abscesses  in  the  kidnevs  and  in  other  viscera. 


'  Tho  word  pya-mia  wis  oricriniilly  fninied  to  pxpn'<!s  the  conception  that  the  in. 
vasion  of  tho  blo(Hl  by  pus  nlN  was  tlu-  sii:uificant  thing  in  this  condition.  This 
conception  we  now  know  to  bt*  incorrrrt. 
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It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  point  of  introduction  into 
the  body  of  the  oSending  germs  may  be  wholly  concealed  and  not 
associated  with  any  form  of  demonstrable  external  lesion.  This  is 
often  called  cryptogenetic  pyemia  or  septico-pysmia. 

While  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  are  most  commonly  due  to  the 
presence  and  growth  and  distribution  in  the  body  of  the  pyogenic 
staphylococci  and  streptococci,  these  phases  of  infection  are  not  infre- 
quently associated  with  the  pneumococcuy,  gonococcus,  the  typhoid 
bacillus,  the  anthrax  bacillus,  the  colon  bacillus,  certain  gas-forming 
bacilli,  and  various  other  germs,' 

Finally,  the  possibility  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  here  that  under 
certain  little  understood  conditions  toxic  materials  may  be  elaborated 
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by  the  body  cells  themaelvps,  which  may  give  rise  to  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  septic  poisoning. 

The  varying  phases  of  ao-called  puerperal  fei^er  are  to  be  classed 
under  the  heading  of  septicteinia  or  pyieniia,  and  it  is  unusually 
caused  by  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes.' 

After  death  from  septiciemia  and  pyfBmia  there  is  a  considerable 
variety  in  the  post-mortem  apjrearances. 

1,  There  are  cases  in  which  there  are  no  recognizable  lesions. 

2.  There  are  cases  characterized  by  early  pcet-mortein  decoinpusi- 
'  Oima.   •* Bukteridl.   Bliitimters.  liei   Sepsis,"  Dtulstlie    mcd.    Wodn-iLSclirift. 

Oriiilwr  26tli.  1898.  p.  1038.     Consult  nlsn  filruM-H-i/.  Zcitsclirift  f,  Hysiviic.    M<\. 
xvii.,  pp.  59nii^l09.  for  methods  of  rtptprlinn  of  Iwtrtcriii  in  tlic  liloorl  of  H'nti'iiiiiw. 
-Consult   ft.W*'W'fer.  "Klin.  «,  Bnk.   Mittli.   ii.   Jsi'psis   riiiTpiT!ili«,  "  Cimiiii- 
Auu:i1vn,  .lalirgHng  18,  p.  387. 
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tion ;  post-mortem  staining  of  the  tissues ;  congestion  of  the  limgs, 
stomach,  intestines,  and  kidneys;  extravasations  of  blood  in  the 
serous  membranes;  swelling  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  lymph 
nodules  in  the  small  intestine;  swelling  of  the  spleen  and  parenchy- 
matous degeneration  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

3.  In  some  cases  there  are  localized  inflammations.  The  joints, 
the  connective  tissue  around  the  joints,  the  pleura  (Fig.  74), 
the  pericardium,  the  peritoneum,  the  pia  mater,  and  the  connective 
tissue  in  different  parts  of  the  body  may  be  inflamed.  These  local 
inflammations  are  of  a  purulent  character,  except  in  the  serous  mem- 
branes, where  the  principal  inflammatory  product  may  be  fibrin. 

4.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  veins  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
wound  contain  softened,  puriforni  thrombi;  without  infarctions  in 
the  viscera,  there  may  be  inflammajbion  of  the  joints  and  serous  m^n- 
branes. 

5.  In  other  cases  the  veins  contain  thrombi ;  there  are  infarctions 
and  abscesses  in  the  viscera;  local  inflammations  of  the  joints  and 
serous  membranes  may  be  present  or  absent.  The  thrombi  are 
formed  regularly  in  the  veins  near  the  wound,  but  they  may  be  sit- 
uated in  veins  at  a  distance,  and  sometimes,  although  infarctions  and 
abscesses  are  present,  no  thrombus  can  be  discovered.  The  -veins 
may  be  distended  by  the  thrombi  or  only  contain  small  coagula. 
The  different  kinds  of  thrombi,  and  the  varieties  of  emboli  and  in- 
farctions which  they  produce,  are  described  in  the  article  on  Throm- 
bosis, page  72. 

Various  lines  of  research  on  minute  changes  in  cells  which  bac- 
terial and  other  poisons  may  induce  justify  the  expectation  that  more 
and  more  we  shall  be  able  to  associate  characteristic  groups  of  symp- 
toms in  septicaemia,  for  wiiich  there  is  now  no  morphological  basis, 
with  well-defined  cell  alterations. 


ACUTE   CEREBRO-SPINAL   MENINGITIS. 

This  is  usually  defined  as  an  acute  infectious  disease  of  which  the 
characteristic  lesion  is  an  exudative  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater 
of  the  brain  and  cord.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  infec- 
tious inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  accompanied  by  constitutional 
symptoms.  At  all  events,  there  are  inflammations  of  these  mem- 
branes, which  occur  both  as  isolated  cases  and  also  in  epidemics,  with 
similar  symptoms  and  similar  lesions,  and  which  are  not  apparently 
caused  by  traumatism  nor  by  infection  from  other  foci  of  inflamma- 
tion. 

As  a  rule  the  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  results  in  a  large  pro- 
duction of  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus,  which  infiltrate  the  pia  mater  and 
accumulate  in  the  ventricles,  so  that  the  gross  appearance  of  the 
brain  is  characteristic.  The  exudation  is  especially  abundant  at  the 
base  of  the  brain  and  over  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  cord.  In 
children  the  distention  of  the  lateral  ventricles  with  purulent  serum 
may  be  a  marked  feature,  while  in  adults  the  quantity  of  serum  is 
apt  to  be  small. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  a  meningitis  which  induces 
marked  cerebral  symptoms,  continues  for  a  number  of  days,  and 
causes  death,  may  produce  so  little  change  in  the  pia  mater  that  after 
death  this  membrane  upon  gross  examination  looks  normal.  This  is 
especially  common  when  the  disease  is  not  epidemic,  but  occurs  in  the 
sporadic  form. 

When,  however,  we  look  at  the  pia  mater  in  these  cases  with  the 
microscope  we  find  a  slight  infiltration  with  pus  and  fibrin,  or  a 
growth  of  new  cells  resembling  the  cells  of  the  pia  mater. 
•-  While  the  above  are  the  characteristic  lesions  of  this  disease, 
tliere  are  a  number  of  secondary  or  associated  changes  in  different 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  not  constant,  but  which  occur  with  suffi- 
cient frequency  to  render  their  mention  necessary.  There  may  be 
subserous  punctate  haemorrhages  in  the  endocardium;  petechias  in 
the  skin ;  hyalin  and  granular  degeneration  in  the  voluntary  striated 
muscle;  occasional  multiple  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body; 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  joints;  parenchymatous  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys;  and  swelling  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal lymphatic  apparatus  and  of  the  spleen. 
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Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  may  occur  by  itself  or  in  connection 
with  some  other  acute  infectious  disease,  such  as  acute  lobar  pneu- 
monia, mycotic  ulcerative  endocarditis,  pysemia,  multiple  suppura- 
tive arthritis,  otitis  media,  puerperal  fever,  typhoid  fever,  etc. 

The  lesions  are  essentiall}"  the  same  in  epidemic  and  in  sporadic 
cases  of  acute  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  in  both  modes  of  occur- 
rence the  disease  is  probably  caused  by  bacteria. 

Numerous  careful  studies  have  been  made  on  the  bacteria  occur- 
ring at  the  seat  of  lesion  in  sporadic  cases  occurring  both  with  and 
without  complicating  lesions  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  Streptococcus  pyogenes  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  few  cases, 
occurring  in  connection  with  suppurative  inflammations  elsewhere. 

The  Diplococcns  lanceolatus  (pneumococcus)  (see  page  201)  has 
been  found  in  several  cases,  and  in  some  of  these  without  any  lung 
lesion.  Weichselbaum  has  described  the  occurrence  in  several  cases 
of  a  diplococcus  not  known  to  occur  elsewhere,  which  was  found 
largely  confined  to  the  pus  cells,  and  which  he  called  Diplococcus 
intnicellnlaris  meningitidis.  Animal  experiments  with  this  as  well 
as  the  pneumococcus  would  indicate  that  they  may  stand  in  a  cau- 
sative relation  to  the  disease.  Some  other  scattering  forms  of  bacteria 
have  been  describetl,  but  not  with  sufficient  frequency  and  definitive- 
ness  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  significance. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  from  what  we  know  at  present,  tliat 
several  forms  of  bacteria  are  capable  of  causing  acute  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis.  Which  is  the  most  frecjuent  and  important,  it  remains 
for  further  researches  to  show. 

Bacterial  studies  of  the  cases  in  epidemics  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  have  not  been  numerous  since  the  development  of  the 
new  technique.  But  tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Diplococcus 
lanceolatus  plays  here  also  an  important  role.* 

The  close  topographical  relationships  which  the  nasal  cavities  and 
the  mid<lle  ear  l)ear  to  tlie  meninges  is  significant  in  this  (connection 
c»n  account  of  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  to  the  brain  mem- 
branes of  bacteria  not  uncommonly  present  and  usually  harmless  in 
the  former  situations. 

'  For  literature  ami  a  stinly  of  cases  consult  article  on  "Epidemic  Cerebro-Spinal 
3Icningitis.  **  by  t^txmrand  jitrkir,  American  Journal  (»f  the  Medical  Sciences,  1S1)4. 
Also  Jfiyer,  Zeitschrift  f.  Hygiene,  etc.,  B<1.  xix.,  p.  Sol. 


ACUTE  LOBAR  PNEUMONIA  AND  OTHER  INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES   INDUCED   BY  THE  DIPLOCOCCUS 

LANCEOLATUS. 

{Pneumococcus :  Diplococcus  pneumonice.) 

This  geiin  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  pneumococcus  of 
Frdnkel^  because  its  significance  and  life  history  in  connection  with 
acute  lobar  pneumonia  were  first  demonstrated  by  him.*  During 
their  development  these  germs  are  distinctly  spheroidal.  But  in 
their  mature  condition  they  are  apt  to  become  slightly  elongated  and 
often  a  little  broader  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  assuming  a  lanceo- 
late form.  They  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  pairs,  and  frequently  are 
seen  in  short  chains,  rarely  in  long  chains.     Very  frequently,  when 
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Fio.  75.— DiPLOcoccus  Lanoeolatus  (PNEUMocxxxnis)  WITH  Capsctles. 

stained  by  Welch's  method. 

growing  in  the  living  animals,  the  pneumococcus  is  surrounded  by  a 
distinct,  homogeneous  capsule  of  varying  thickness  (see  Fig.  75). 
This  capsule  does  not,  as  a  rule,  develop  in  artificial  cultures.  The 
coccus  itself  is  readily  stained ;  the  capsule  is  not  easily  demonstrated 
except  by  special  staining  methods. 

The  pneumococcus  has  no  spontaneous  movement  and  grows  but 
feebly  at  ordinary  room  temperature.  It  grows  much  better  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  forming  on  the  surface  of  very  slightly 
alkaline    agar'*    plates    faint    grayish,  dewdrop-like,  inconspicuous 

•  It  was  discovered  by  Sternberg  in  saliva,  and  its  pathogenic  power  demon- 
strated, some  years  before  its  full  significance  was  understood  in  connection  with 
pneumonia. 

*  The  growth  of  the  pneumococcus  is  less  certain  and  abundant  on  the  ordinary 
agar  than  on  Guarnieri's  gelatin  agar  mixture  or  on  Welch's  modification  of  this. 
The  formula  for  this  modification  is :  950  gm.  meat  infusion,  5-10  gm.  pepton,  6-8 
gm.    agar,  30-40  gm.  gelatin.     The  gelatin  and  agar  are  boiled  separately  in  50 
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colonies,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  but 
usually  more  delicate.  In  beef  tea  it  forms  at  body  temperature  a 
faint  whitish  sediment  with  slight  turbidity  of  the  fluid.  As  a  rule, 
the  cultures  are  prone  to  soon  lose  their  virulence  and  to  die  off  early, 
but  the  virulence  may  be  maintained  by  successive  inoculations  in 
the  rabbit. 

The  pneumococcus  injected,  while  virulent,  subcutaneously  into 
mice  and  rabbits  induces  a  rapidly  fatal  septicaemia,  often  with  little 
marked  anatomical  change,  save  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  Some- 
times there  are  necrotic  foci  in  the  liver,  fibrin  in  the  glomeruli  of 
the  kidneys,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  Suppurative  inflam- 
mation at  the  seat  of  inoculation  and  elsewhere  may  follow.  The 
blood  and  viscera  may  show  under  these  conditions  numerous  cocci, 
mostly  with  capsules,  or  they  may  be  confined  to  the  seat  of  inocula- 
tion. Cultures  which  have  been  reduced  in  virulence,  so  as  not  to 
cause  early  death  by  septicaemia,  may,  when  introduced  into  the 
trachea  of  rabbits,  induce  a  fairly  typical  lobar  pneumonia. 

Different  species  of  animals  show  marked  differences  in  vulner- 
ability to  the  ravages  of  the  pneumococcus.  This  germ  is  the  exclu- 
sive inciter  of  typical  acute  lobar  pneumonia  in  man.  It  appears  to 
act,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  development  of  an  albuminous  poison 
which  has  been  tentatively  called  pneumotoxin.  It  would  seem  to 
be  the  pneumotoxin  which  induces  the  symptoms  in  acute  lobar 
pneumonia  indicative  of  systemic  poisoning,  since  the  bacteria  them- 
selves are  usually  confined  to  the  lungs.* 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  these  lesions  of  pneumonia,  and 
an  account  of  other  bacteria  which  may  be  present,  see  page  438. 

In  addition  to  its  more  common  effect  in  inducing  lobar  pneu- 
monia, this  diplococcus  has  been  very  frequently  found  in,  and 
stands  apparently  in  a  causative  relation  to,  some  forms  of  exudative 
inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  either  in  connection  with  or 
without  a  primary  lobar  pneumonia.  Thus  it  has  been  repeatedly 
found  in  pleuritis,  otitis,  meningitis,  empysema,  pericarditis,  endo- 

C.C.  of  water  before  mixing.  The  reaction  sliould  bo  made  distinctly  but  feebly 
alkalin.  The  mixture  solidifies  at  room  temperature.  It  should  be  used  in  Petri 
plates,  and  though  it  softens  the  colonies  remain  separate  at  85°  C.  (see  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin.  December,  1892).  It  is  especially  important  in  pre- 
paring culture  media  for  the  pneumococcus  to  use  the  most  exact  tests  available  for 
fixing  the  reaction,  since  the  vigor  of  the  growth  is,  as  T.  C.  Janevray  has  shown. 
cloaely  dependent  upon  this. 

*  The  observations  of  the  Kleroperers  suggest  the  possibility  that  at  a  certain 
period  of  the  disease  the  blood  or  body  juices  are  capable  of  developing  a  substance 
antidotal  to  this  pneumotoxin,  the  advent  of  the  former  being  signalized  by  the 
•o-called  ^^crisis.  **  Satisfactory  applications  of  this  alleged  **  pneumonia  antitoxiu' 
in  therapeutics  have  not  yet  been  made. 
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carditis,  and  in  peritoDitis.     It  has  also  been  found  in  abscesses  of 
the  viscera  and  in  exudative  inflammation  of  the  joint. 

The  Diplococcus  lanceolatus  is  a  frequent  inhabitant  of  the  mouth, 
even  in  health.  It  has  been  found  in  the  mouths  of  about  twenty  per 
cent  of  healthy  persons  examined.  It  is  thrown  oflf  in  the  sputum  in 
lobar  pneumonia,  and  no  doubt  from  these  sources  in  the  dried  condi- 
tion, as  dust,  furnishes  the  infectious  agent  which  in  favoring  con- 
ditions of  the  body  lights  up  the  inflammatory  process  in  the  lungs. 

For  stainiug  the  pDeumococcus  with  its  capsule  the  method  suggested  by  Welch  i 
gives  the  most  satisfactory  result. 

The  exudate  containing  the  germ  is  dried  and  fixed  upon  the  cover  glass  in  the 
manner  described  on  page  154.  It  is  now  treated  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  which  is  at 
once  drained  off  and  replaced  by  anilin -gentian-violet  solution  (page  156)  this  being 
drained  off  and  renewed  several  times  until  the  acetic  acid  is  displaced.  The  speci- 
men is  now  washed  with  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  sodium  chlorid,  in  which  it  may 
be  covered  and  studied. 

Such  specimens  are  not  usually  suited  for  permanent  preservation,  although 
occasionally  after  drying  and  mounting  in  balsam  the  capsules  retain  their  color. 
Annoying  color  precipitates  frequently  interfere  with  full  success  by  this  method. 

The  pneumococcus  may  be  stained  in  sections  by  Weigert*s  modifications  of 
Gram's  method  with  preliminary  contrast  stain  (see  page  157).  By  this  method  the 
fibrin  in  the  pneumonic  exudate  is  also  stained. 

1  Wdch,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin.  December,  1892,  p.  128. 


INFECTIOUS    PSEUDO-MEMBRANOUS     INFLAMMATION 
OP  MUCOUS  MEMBRANES. 

(I'aeiidn- Oipbiheria :  Diphiheroid-Anyhifi ;  Membranous 
Angina.) 

Under  a  variety  of  conditions,  as  during  scarlatina  and  measles, 
whoupiog-cougb,  typhoid  fever,  etc.,  or  entirely  apart  fntm  any 
complicating  disorder,  an  acute  exudative  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  especially  of  the  upper  air  passages,  occurs,  which 


is  associated  with,  and  is  apparently  caused  by,  the  growth  of 
a  streptococcus  (Fig.  77)  which  in  morphological  and  biological 
characters  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes. 
There  may  be  much  or  little  fibrinous  exudate;  there  may  in  early 
stages,  or  even  throughout,  be  none  at  all.  The  pellicle  when  formed 
may  b©  loo^  or  adherent,  sharply  circumscribed  or  tending  to  spread. 
The  submucous  tissue  may  show  little  change,  or  may  be  congested 
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and  CBdematouB,  or  may  be  the  seat  of  suppurative  inflammatiou 
(see  Fig.  ?6),  necrosis,  or  gangrene.  The  process  may  be  confined  to 
the  tonsils.  While  under  these  varying  conditions  the  inflammatory 
process  is  usually  a  local  one  and  runs  its  course  with  or  without  tlie 
symptoms  of  septicffimia,  occasionally  the  streptococcus  Buds  access 
to  the  blood  and  may  induce  the  iKsious  of  pviBmia.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  by  aspiration  gain  access  to  the  lungs  and  induce 
varying  phases  of  complicating  broncho- pneumonia.  The  Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  is  not  infrdjuently  a8sociat«<l  with  the  streptococcus 
in  these  lesions,  but  is  not  apparently  of  primary  eignilicance.     Sim- 


Fio.  77.  — Imtictiocb  Cnoupoua  IsnjimiTioit  of  thm  TnicHK*. 
RwCLon  (hroUEh  Uie  pseudo-mom brnnc  sod  undorlytut  llBsue.  sIiowIdk  large  Dumbera  of  atnp- 


ulating  very  closely,  as  it  does  in  many  cases,  both  the  local  and 
general  phenomena  of  diphtheria,  this  disorder  has  formerly  been 
confounded  with  it,  and  has  been  only  recently  recognized  as  a  distinct 
phase  of  disease.  It  ia  now  most  frequently  calleil  pseudo-diphtheria. 
It  seems  in  part  to  cover  the  condition  formerly  known  as  croup,  in 
part  those  cases  formerly  thought  to  be  mild  diphtheria.'  In  many 
phases  of  acute  angina,  in  many  cases  of  follicular  tonsillitis,  strepto- 
cocci have  been  found  in  large  numbers. 

'  For  a  gvniinil  consideration  <if  tlic  tektionahip  between  this  form  of  pseudo- 
membrnnoiis  inflammation  and  diphtheria,  with  original  studieannd  Inliliography. 
consult  Birk.  "  Dfphtlieria  and  Alliefl  Paeudo-MembmnousInflamniationB,  "  Medical 
Record,  July  30th  aud  August  6th.  1893. 
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GONORRHCEA  AND  OTHER  INFLAMMATORY  LESIONS 
INDUCED  BY  THE  MICROCOCCUS  GONORRHCEA 

(GONOCOCCUS). 

The  Micrococcus  gonorrhoeaB  is  most  commonly  found  in  the 
exudate  of  gonorrhceal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
especially  of  the  urethra.  It  may  be  found  free  or  enclosed  in  leu- 
cocytes or  other  cells  within  or  between  the  superficial  epithelial  cells. 
It  is  also  often  present  in  the  exudate  in  arthritis,  and  in  tubal,  ova- 
rian, perimetritic,  and  other  inflanmiations,  arising  as  complications 
of  gonorrhoea. 

Under  these  complicating  conditions  the  gonococcus  may  occur 
alone  or  in  association  with  the  pyogenic  cocci.  It  is  generally  most 
abundant  during  the  acute  stage  of  the  inflammation. 

The  gonococcus  is  apt  to  occur  in  pairs,  the  apposed  sides  being 
more  or  less  distinctly  flattened  (Fig.  78) .    It  stains  readily  with  the 


Fio.  78.— Micrococcus  Oonorrbocje  (Oosrococcus). 

^anilin  dyes,  and  differs  from  most  known  cocci  which  might  be 
'  mistaken  for  it  in  that  it  is  decolorized  by  the  iodin  solution  in  the 
Gram's  method  of  staining. 

If  after  the  use  of  the  iodin  solution  in  Gram's  method  the  cover 
glass  be  rinsed  with  alcohol  to  complete  the  decolorization  and  then 
with  water,  and  the  specimen  be  stained  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  dilute 
aqueous  solution  of  Bismark  brown,  rinsed  and  moimted  in  balsam, 
the  gonococci  will  appear  of  light-brown  color,  while  most  other 
germs  will  retain  the  violet  color  (see  Fig.  79) .  In  exudates  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  gonococci  are  usually  containeil  in  the  bodies  of 
pus  cells. 

The  gonococcus  thrives  best  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body 
(*]7°  C.)»  and  has  been  artificially  grown  on  a  variety  of  culture  media 
which  contain  considerable  albuminous  material  in  solution.     Human 
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blood  serum — squeezed  from  the  placenta — and  mixed  with  pepton- 
ized agar  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  Wertbeim,  has  been  in 
the  past  most  commonly  employed  for  cultures. 

Heiman'   has  found   the  clear  exudate  or  transudate  from  the 
pleural  cavities  in  tujui  ("'  cliest  serum")  to  form  a  convenient  and  ex- 
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cellent  substitute  for  blood  serum.  This  is  sterilized  by  the  discontin- 
uous or  fractional  method '  (or  it  may  be  filtered  through  an  unglazed 
porcelain  filter),  and  then  mixed  with  two-per-cent  agar — containing 


I 


gonoiTboeal  urethrfUs. 


one-per-cent  pepton  and  one-half-per-cent  salt — in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  the  serum  with  two  piirts  agar,  melted  at  about  40°  C. 

I  Heiman,  "  A.  Clinical  and  Bacteriological  Study  of  the  Gonococcus,  "  etc.  New 
fork  Medical  Record.  June  2:2d,  mSS.  contabs  bitiliograpliy. 

<  In  fractional  or  discontinuous  Bterilization.  tlie  Benini,  filled  iutu  tut>e3,  is  exposed 
for  an  hour  on  five  Buccesaive  days  to  a  temperature  of  from  6.^°  to  68°  C.  standing 
in  the  interval  at  tlie  ordinary  leniperature  of  the  room.  In  this  way  llie  scrum  may 
be  rendered  sterile  without  coagulation,  which  seriously  interferes  with  its  value  as 
a  culture  medium  for  the  gonococcus. 
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In  this  chest-serum  agar  the  surface  growth  of  the  gouococcus  is  in 
the  form  of  small  circular,  sharp-edged,  slightly  raised,  gra3dsh- white 
colonies,  coarsely  mottled  in  the  central  portion,  finely  granular 
toward  the  borders.  The  lower  animals  are  not,  as  a  rule,  susceptible 
to  inoculations  of  the  mucous  membranes  with  the  gonococcus,  but 
suppurative  inflammation  has  been  induced  in  mice  and  guinea-pigs 
by  intraperitoneal  injections.  Inoculations  of  pure  cultures  of  the 
gonococcus  upon  the  urethral  mucous  membranes  of  man  is  followed 
by  a  characteristic  catarrhal  inflammation. 

The  evidence  is  now  complete  that  the  gonococcus  stands  in  a 
causative  relationship  to  the  characteristic  inflammation  with  which 
it  is  so  constantly  associated. 

But  in  what  measure  this  germ,  in  what  measure  the  strepto- 
coccus and  staphylococcus  may  be  responsible  for  the  complicating 
inflammations  when  both  germs  occur  together,  is  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. Inasmuch  as  one  or  more  forms  of  cocci  and  diplococci 
occurring  in  the  normal  and  in  the  inflamed  urethra  are  morphologi- 
cally similar  to  the  gonococcus,  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
doubtful  cases  in  pronouncing  upon  the  nature  of  suspicious  germs. 
But  the  pronounced  tendency  of  the  gonococcus  to  gather  within  cells ; 
the  sometimes  conspicuous  but  often  ill-defined  flattening  of  the 
apposed  sides  of  the  gonococci ;  the  decolorization  by  Oram's  method, 
which  leaves  most  other  germs  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  gono- 
coccus still  stained,  and  whenever  practicable  the  artificial  culture 
characters — these  all  should  be  considered  in  the  summary  of  evi- 
dence. * 


*  Von  Jlibier,  Ccntralbl.  f.  Bakteriologie,  etc.,  Bd.  xix.,  p.  120,  1896.  For  sum- 
mary of  current  work  on  the  gonococcus  with  bibliography  consult  ycisser  and 
BcluiffeT,  **  Ergebnisse  der  allg.  Aetiologie  der  Menschcn-  u.  Thicrkrankhciten,  "  1896, 
p.  477. 


ANTHRAX. 
{^lenic  Fever;  Malignant  Pustrile;  Charbon;  Carbuncle.) 

This  disease,  which  ia  much  more  common  Id  the  lower  animals, 
especially  the  herbivora,  than  in  man,  is  widdy  prevalent  in  Europe. 
It  is  rare  in  the  United  States,  but  seems  in  certain  regions  to  be 
more  common  than  formerly. 

It  is  induced  in  man  by  accidental  inoculation  with  the  Bacillus 
anthracis,  which  causes  the  disease  in  the  lower  animals.  Inocula- 
tion may  occur  through  the  skin  by  the  agency  of  flies  and  other 
insects  which  have  been  feeding  on  animals  infected  with  this  disease; 
by  handling  their  carcasses  or  hides,  or  in  other  ways.     Following 


this  skin  inoculation  a  pustule  is  apt  to  develop — "  malignant  pustule" 
— and  varying  phases  of  an  acute  exudative  inflammation,  which  may 
be  b^morrbagic,  sero- fibrinous,  purulent,  or  necrotic,  accompany  the 
local  proliferation  of  the  germs  (Fig.  81).  From  this  local  source  a 
general  infection  may  ensue.  In  some  cases  general  infection  may 
occur  without  evident  external  lesion. 

Infection  with  anthrax  may  occur  through  the  lungs,  most  often 
among  those  who  handle  infected  wool  or  hides,  the  dust  from  which 
is  inhaled  ("wool-sorter's  disease").  Under  these  conditions  there 
may  be  oedema,  lobular  pneumonia  with  involvement  of  the  pleura, 
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metliastinum,  and  other  adjacent  structures.  Infection  through  the 
gaatro-inteatiual  canal  occurs  thniugh  tlie  ingestion  of  food  contain- 
ing anthrax  spores,  and  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  inilammatory 
and  necrotic  changes,  which  are  described  in  detail  among  lesions  of 
the  intestine. 

When  general  infection  occurs  the  post-mortem  appearances  vary. 

Decomposition,  as  is  usual  in  acute  infections,  generally  sets  in 
early.  The  blood  is  frequently  not  much  coagulated  and  dark  in 
color.  Hipmorrhages  aTid  ecchymoses  are  frcKjuently  found  in  the 
serous  and  mucous  membranes  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  lungs  may  show   small  hsemorrhagea  and  oedema,  and  the 
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bronchi  may  be  deeply  congested.  The  pleural  cavities  may  contain 
serum.  The  intestines  may  exhibit  the  lesions  of  the  so-called  inles- 
tinal  tnyconis.  The  bronchial  and  other  lymph  nodes  may  he 
swollen.  The  spleen  may  lx>  swollen,  very  dark  in  color,  and  soft, 
sometimes  almost  diffluent. 

The  bacillus  which  causes  the  disease  may  be  found,  usually  in 
large  numbers,  in  the  spleen  and  in  the  capillary  blood  vessels, 
especially  in  the  liver  (see  Fig.  8'2),  lungs,  kidneys,  and  intestine. 

The  Bacillus  anthracis  is  from  5  to  211 ,"  long  and  about  I  ,"  broad, 
and  is  often  uneven  along  the  sides.  The  ends  of  the  bacilH  are  not 
rounded,  but  stjuare  or  slightly  concave,  and  the  bacilli  often  hang 
together  end  to  end,   forming  thread-like  structures  (see  Fig.  1^3). 
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While  the  bacilli  in  the  vegetative  condition  are  easily  killed,  they 
develop  spores,  outside  of  the  body  only,  and  these  are  very  invulner- 
able to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  germicidal  agents  and  to  heat, 
resisting  often  for  many  days  the  action  of  from  two  to  five-per-cent 
carbolic  acid  and  defying  for  some  minutes  the  action  of  live  steam. 
Anthrax  bacilli  are  immobile  and  are  easily  stained  by  the  anilin  dyes. 
A  capsule  may  be  demonstrated  upon  them.  They  grow  readily  on 
artificial  culture  media  at  ordinary  room  temperatures,  fluidifying 
gelatin  and  usually  growing  out,  before  they  do  so,  in  a  network  of 
delicate  filaments  into  the  solid  medium.  These  linear  or  thread-like 
outgrowths  from  a  central  colony  give  in  puncture  inoculations  in 
gelatin  tubes  a  brush-like  appearance  which  is  quite  characteristic. 
Surface  colonies  on  agar  and  gelatin  plates  show  a  delicate,  felt-like 
outgrowth  from  the  central  mass.  The  growth  on  potatoes  is  volu- 
minous. Subcutaneous  inoculations  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  into 
various  species  of  animals — white  mice,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  sheep 
and  cattle — induce  anthrax.     White  mice  are  especially  susceptible. 


Fio.  88.— Bacillus  Anthracis  oontainino  Spores. 

usually  succumbing  to  the  anthrax  septicaemia  in  from  two  to  four 
days.  In  the  blood  of  the  diseased  animals  multitudes  of  the  bacilli 
are  found,  showing  their  proliferation  in  the  blood  vessels  and  else- 
where. The  anthrax  bacillus  is  of  especial  interest  and  importance, 
because  it  was  this  bacterium  which  was  first  absolutely  demon- 
strated to  be  the  cause,  and  the  only  cause,  of  a  well-defined  disease 
in  man,  and  because  we  know  more  of  its  life  history  than  of  alntost 
any  other  of  the  bacteria. 

If  cultures  of»  the  anthrax  bacillus  be  made  at  a  temperature  of 
about  42°  C.  growth  occurs,  but  it  is  meagre.  Spores  are  not  formed 
as  they  are  at  body  temperature,  and  the  virulence  of  the  germ  dimin- 
ishes day  by  day,  so  that  at  last  the  most  susceptible  animals  are  not 
affected  by  large  inoculations  of  the  living  organisms  (page  179). 
If  fresh  cultures  of  these  organisms  be  made  in  various  stages  of 
their  diminishing  virulence  and  maintained  at  their  optimum  tem- 
perature, spores  will  again  form,  the  growth  will  become  vigorous, 
and  in  morphology  quite  characteristic;  but  the  physiological  quali- 
ties which  determine  virulence  will  remain  more  or  less  in  abeyance. 
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By  inoculation  of  animals  with  anthrax  oultures,  beginning  with 
those  which,  having  been  maintained  at  42^  C.  for  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days,  and  thus  possessing  but  feeble  virulence,  and  passing 
to  those  cultivated  at  42°  C.  for  a  shorter  time  and  which  were  therefore 
more  virulent,  Pasteur  was  able  to  secure  inununity  from  anthrax 
in  a  series  of  the  lower  animals.  Based  upon  these  experiments  a 
method  of  protective  vaccination  has  been  practised  on  a  large  scale 
among  sheep  and  other  animals  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and  has  been 
of  great  economic  value.  According  to  some  authorities  the  death 
rate  from  anthrax  has  under  these  preventive  inoculations  been  reduced 
in  sheep  from  ten  per  cent  to  about  nine- tenths  of  one  per  cent,  and 
in  cattle  from  five  per  cent  to  less  than  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 


Tuberculosis  JB  an  infectious  disease  characterized  by  inflammatory 
and  necrotic  processes  in  the  body  due  to  the  presence  and  growth  of 
the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  (tubercle  bacillus).  The  most  distinctive 
morphological  feature  of  tuberculosis  is  the  development  under  the 
influence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  of  larger  and  smaller  gray  or  white 
or  yellow,  firm  or  friable  masses  of  tissue  called  tubercles. 

The  Bacillus  tuberculosis  is  a  long,  slender  bacterium  varying  in 
length  from  3  to  1 !'  (from  one-quarter  to  one-half  the  diameter  of  a 
reil  blood  cell)  and  in  breadth  from   0.3  to  0.5  /».     It  is  frequently 


^. 


%.. 


more  or  lesscurvetl,  and  the  individual  bacilli  may  cling  together  end 
to  end,  forming  threads  or  chains.  The  bacillus  (Fig.  84)  is  stained 
with  difficulty  by  the  aniliii  dyes  (see  below),  and  when  stained  often 
I  irregular  beaded  or  knobbed  appearance,  due  to  an  un- 
evennesa  in  the  coloring  of  the  protoplasm,  or  to  involution  changes. 
It  is  immobile  and  spores  have  not  been  demonstratcil  in  it. 

At  the  temperature  of  the  body  it  can  be  grown  on  many  of  the 
artificial  culture  media,  such  as  coagulatetl  blood  ,'5erum,  five-per-cent 
glycerin -agar,  five-per-cent  glycerin -nutrient  broth,  on  potato,  and 
in  a  variety  of  organic  and  inorganic  mixtures. 
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Tlie  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  cultures  is  very  slow  iu 
comparison  with  that  of  most  of  the  pathogenic  micro-organ  isms. 
After  several  weeka'  growth  it  forms  dry,  scaly  masses  or  thiu, 
wrinkled  pellicles  ou  the  surface  of  the  media  (Figs.  85  and  8C) . 

It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  for  its  growth,  and  thrives 
gbeftt  in  the  dark.     It  is  killad  by  an  exposure  o£  a  few  hours  to  direct 


sunlight,  or  if  moist  is  killed  by  an  exposure  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  to  70°  C  On  tho  other  hand,  it  may  long  retain  its  vitality 
in  the  dried  condition. 

Cultures  can  be  continued  indefinitely  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion with  a  slowly  diminishing  virulence  which  finally  is  largely 
lost.  Under  certain  conditions  the  virulence  may  be  restored  or 
enhanced  by  succeeeive  inoculations  into  susceptible  animals.  Certain 
modified  forms  or  varieties  or  races  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  are 
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known,  notably  that  which  is  concerned  in  inducing  the  lesions  of 
fowl  tuberculosis. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  does  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  grow  in  nature 
outside  of  the  bodies  of  men  and  certain  warm-blooded  animals.  It 
is  thus  strictly  parasitic. 

Tuberculosis  is  a  very  common  disease  not  only  of  man  but  also 
of  many  of  the  lower  animals,  especially  of  cattle,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  victims  of  this  disease,  both  men  and  animals,  are  apt  to  throw  off 
enormous  numbers  of  the  bacilli  in  the  sputum  and  other  excreta,  the 
germ  is  very  widely  dispersed  in  inhabited  regions,  especially  in 
buildings  frequented  by  uncleanly  tuberculous  persons  or  by  infected 
cattle.  It  may  be  conveyed  by  the  milk  and  milk  products  of  tuber- 
culous cows. 

Among  the  lower  animals,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  monkeys  in  con- 
finement, and  cattle  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  action  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  Although  tuberculosis  is  widespread  in  man,  he 
is  not,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  lower  animals,  particularly  sus 
ceptible.  While  the  tuberculous  process  presents  some  special  dif- 
ferences in  different  animal  species  in  rate  of  development,  amount  of 
necrosis,  tendency  to  softening,  calcification,  etc.,  the  fundamental 
effects  are  similar  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals. 

The  effect  on  the  body  cells  of  the  presence  and  growth  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  varies  considerably,  depending  upon  the  number  and 
virulence  of  the  germs  present,  the  character  of  the  tissue  in  which 
they  lodge,  and  the  vulnerability  of  the  individual.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  tubercle  bacilli  may  stimulate  the  connective- tissue 
cells  in  their  vicinity  to  proliferation ;  or  they  may  excite  emigration 
of  leucocytes  from  blood  vessels  and  lead  to  the  production  of  other 
exudates ;  or  they  may  cause  death  of  tissue.  Thus  the  phases  of 
inflammation  which  are  excited  by  the  tubercle  bacillus  are  produc- 
tive, exudative,  and  necrotic.  The  tubercle  bacillus  may  produce 
these  effects  separately  or  simultaneously,  in  the  sequence  just  indi- 
cated or  in  some  other ;  and  now  one,  now  another  of  them  may  pre- 
ponderate. 

Tuberculosis  manifests  itself  most  often  in  the  form  of  an  inflam- 
mation affecting  some  one  part  of  the  body,  as  the  lungs  (the  part 
most  frequently  involved  in  adults),  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  or 
the  skin — "localized  tuberculosis.^^  While  the  lungs  are  most 
frequentl}'^  involved  in  tuberculosis  in  adults,  in  children  it  is  the 
lymph  nodes  which  are  most  commonly  affected,*  and  very  often  the 
bones  and  joints.  Such  a  localized  tuberculosis  may  retain  through- 
out the  characters  of  a  local  inflammation,  or  it  may  be  accompanied 
by  the  clinical  evidences  of  systemic  infection.     It  may  give  rise 

*  See  Narthimp,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  February  21st,  1891. 
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through  metastasis  to  the  successive  development  of  tuberculous 
inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  to  a  sudden  development 
of  tuberculous  inHammations  in  many  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same 
time — general  tniliary  iithercnlosis. 

A  general  infection  may  l>e  caused  by  the  diffusion  through  the 
body  of  bacilli  derived  from  a  local  tuberculosis,  such  as  tubercular 
phlebitis  or  arteritis,  or  from  the  breaking  into  a  vessel  of  a  tuber- 
culous lymph  node,  or  by  the  inspiration  into  the  lungs  of  large 
numbers  of  bacilli. 

In  a  cousideraUe  propcfftioii  of  caaes  the  local  lesions  produced  by 


Ttw  gUwt  cell*  are  tmctoaed  bj  the 


the  tubercle  bacillus  are  in  the  form  of  circumscribed  nodules  or 
maa»eH  of  new-formed  cells  or  tissues  which  are  called  iuhercle-%  or 
if  small  miliary  tubercles. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  lesion  is  not  circumscribed  but 
diffuse,  and  more  or  less  widely  infiltrates  or  replaces  the  tissues 
involved.  This  is  called  diffuse  fuberciilous  injtammation  (dif- 
fuse tubercle) . 

Miliary  Tubercles. — Miliary  tubercles  are  small  nodules  of  irreg- 
ularly spheroidal  shape  (Figs.  8?,  88,  90,  ^-^3  and  %-U),  the  smallest 


hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  lai^est  as  large  as  a  pea.'  The 
smaller  tubercles  are  gray  and  translucent;  the  larger  are  usually, 
especially  in  the  central  pHrts,  opaijue  and  white  or  yellow  on  account 
of  the  necrosis  which  is  apt  to  commence  here. 

In  studying  the  effects  caused  by  the  tuliercle  bacillus  on  living 
tissues  it  should  be  always  borue  in  mind  that  while  as  a  whole  the 
lesions  produced  are  quite  characteristic,  there  is  still  no  one  structural 
feature  or  combination  of  features  of  tubercles  or  tuberculous  intlam- 
mation  which  is  absolutely  distinctive  of  the  action  of  this  germ.     In 


doubtful  cases  the  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  the  germ  itself 
may  be  necessarj"  for  the  establishment  of  the  character  of  the  lesion.' 

'  Tlie  term  lailiai-y  tuberde,  wliicli  arose  from  the  crude  coincidence  in  si/e  be- 
twMD  Broall  foci  of  tuberculous  iuflammutioii  und  some  forma  of  luillift  sciil,  in  iioir 
very  liberally  applied  to  tubcrclts  wbich  ate  very  mucb  larger  as  well  as  to  tbose 
wblch  are  very  niucli  Bmallcr  than  millet  seeda.  It  is  coovenicut  to  designate  a 
spheroidal  muBS  of  new  tissue  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
whatever  its  minute  structure,  as  n  tuberde  gmmilum  (see  Fig.  188) .  Very  fre- 
quently two  or  more  tubercle  granula  are  Joined  together  by  a  more  diffuse  forma- 
tion of  tubercle  lissut  to  form  larger  or  smaller  miliary  tubercles — amglomerate  tutxr- 
eUt  (see  Fig.  186). 

'  The  term  tiibcrrk  tii^ae,  which  is  in  cummou  use.  indicates  a  tissue  formed 
l.-i 
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Tbe  experimeoial  studies  in  aniiniiln,  as  well  as  the  morphcdogical 
data  gatb»ed  from  tbe  examination  oE  taberculoeis  ia  man,  show  that 
when  tuberde  bacilli  in  moderate  numbers  lodge  and  develop  in  the 
iirlDg  body  one  of  the  early  local  effects  is  a  proliferation  of  the  con- 
oectire  tissue  and  endothelial  cells.  These  become  lar^r  and  polv- 
hedral,  with  conspicuous  nuclei.  These  new  cells  are  often  called 
epithelioid  on  account  of  their  approach  ia  form  to  tbe  epithelial 
cell  type  {Fig.  &T). 

A  new  reticulum  or  stroma  may  form   hand-iu-hand  with  tbe 


rio,  W.— Ti-^UK.-vi 


growth  of  these  new  cells  (Fig.  sti),  or  the  old  stroiiia  may  i>ersi9t, 
adapting  iL-ti'lf  in  form  and  arrangement  to  the  new  conditions. 

Either  after  thy  connective- tiiwue  cell  pri>liferation  or  hand-in- 
hatid  with  it,  ur  precetling  it,  or  altogether  independently  of  it,  emi- 
gration of  leiiCocj-teH  and  extravasation  of  seninj  may  take  pliwe  from 
blixKl  vesHelit  in  the  vicinity  of  the  germs.  During  the  mont  or  lens 
active  cell  proHfemtiun  which  occurs  under  the  stimulua  of  the 
tubercle  hacilhiH  muItiniiclfHr  colU' — giant  <flk — may  bo  formed 
iinder  tlic  Jiiduuiii 


(if  tlic  tubercle  )iacillus  ni 

1(if;u'«lly  rlutriKrti-riiilEi;  nf  tiilivrciiliHiis  in  iliMii 

'  F'lr  nn  nccoiirit  til  L'iiinl  cells,  n-hii'h  iiri>  fi 

by  nil  ineMnti  mrifiiii'l  v,  mlx-rfuloiis  iDaumi 

An.-liiv.  U.I.  xclii  ,  i>.  Zif. 


t  thai]  n  tissue  which  is  nitrjili' 
mi  from  nlUiT  forms  of  new  tissiii 
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(Fig.  89),  either  by  persistent  nuclear  division  in  growing  proto- 
plsismic  masses  which  do  not  divide  into  separate  cells,  or  by  the 
coalescence  of  the  bodies  of  cells  already  formed. 

More  or  less  new  tissue  with  numerous  small  spheroidal  mono- 
nuclear cells  and  little  stroma  may  form  in  and  about  the  tuberculous 
foti.  Blood  vessels  are  not  apt  to  develop  under  the  influence  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  Old  blood  vessels  ai^,  on  the  other  hand,  usually 
obliterated  as  the  new  tissue  forms. 

Sooner  or  later  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  ant  to  associate  with  its 


I 
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'e  polyhsdral  celli.  small 


BtirauIativB  a  destructive  action,  which  leads  to  coagulation 
in  tlie  new-formed  tissue  as  well  as  in  the  old  tissue  of  the  infected 
region.  This  necrosis  is  more  apt  first  to  manifest  itself  in  the 
central  portions  of  the  tuberculous  foL-i  (Fig,  90)  and  mjiy  progress 
outward ;  the  nuclei  become  fragmented  or  disappear,  or  fail  to  stain 
in  the  usual  ^vay,  the  protoplasm  becotnes  more  homogeneous,  and 
cells  and  stroma  form  at  last  a  structureless  mass  of  tissue  detritus 
which  tends  to  disintegrate  (coagulation  necrosis  or  cheesy  degenera- 
tion), forming  cavities  or,  if  on  free  surfaces,  ulcers. 

As  coagulation  necrosis  progresses,  the  tubercle  masses  lose  the 
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gray  translucent  appearance  which  in  their  early  stages  they  are  apt 
to  present  to  the  naked  eye  and  become  more  opaque  and  of  yellowish- 
white  appearance  at  the  centres. 

Finally  dense  fibrous  tissue  may  form  in  and  about  foci  of  tuber- 
culous inflammation,  encapsulating  or  sometimes  entirely  replacing 
the  more  characteristic  new-formed  structures. 

It  is  in  this  way — by  the  formation  of  connective  tissue — that 
such  repair  as  is  possible  after  local  tuberculous  inflammation,  is 
brought  about. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  and  while  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  lesions  of  tuberculosis  was  largely  limited  to  their  mor- 
phology, it  was  natural  that  much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the 
variety  in  structure  which  the  nodular  growths  called  tubercles  pre- 
sented, and  that  elaborate  classifications  and  groupings  of  tubercles 
were  often  deemed  important. 

With  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  inciting  cause  of  the  new  growths 
and  of  the  varying  phases  of  their  development  in  the  body,  the  mor- 
phological peculiarities  of  tubercles  are  not  now  to  be  regarded  as  of 
such  extreme  significance,  since  they  for  the  most  part  indicate 
simply  variations  in  the  local  effect  of  a  definite  poison.  These  vari- 
ations are  due  to  differences  in  the  amount  and  intensity  of  the 
poison,  to  the  degree  of  susceptibility  of  the  individual,  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  particular  tissue  or  organ  involved,  and  to  the  extent  and 
variety  of  local  complications  caused  b}'  other  agencies. 

It  is,  however,  usually  convenient  and  sometimes  important  to 
recognize  structural  types  in  miliary  tubercles.  Thus  they  may  bo 
comfK)setl  wholly  of  small  spheroidal  cells — "lymphoid  tubercles,'*  or 
of  larger  polyhetlral  cells — "  epithelioid-celled  tubercles"  or  of  both 
forms  of  cells  together  and  with  or  without  a  new-formed  stroma;  or 
of  any  of  these  combinations  with  giant  colls.  Then  coagulation 
necrosis,  which  may  occur  in  tubercles  of  any  type;  development  of 
new  dense  connective  tissue;  association  with  various  phases  of 
simple  exudative  inflammation — all  of  these  contribute  to  the  variety 
in  the  structural  tyyies  of  miliary  tubercles. 

Diffuse  Tuberculous  Inflammation  (Diffuse  Tubercle). — 1.  If 
the  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  l)e  extensive,  or  if  step  by  step  the 
bacilli  are  distributed  in  the  tissues  about  the  primary  seat  of  infec- 
tion, considerable  amounts  of  tubercle  tissue  of  one  or  other  form 
may  develop  and  pass  into  the  condition  of  coagulation  necrosis,  so 
that  at  length  large  necrotic  masses,  with  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  well-defuieil  tubercle  tissue,  either  diffuse  or  in  tlie  form 
of  granula,  may  alone  remain  to  indicate  the  character  of  (jld  and 
slowly  progressive  local  infection.  This  form  of  lesion  is  found  in 
the  large  tuberculous  masses  in  the  brain,  in  the  mucous  membrane 
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of  the  bronchi,  in  large  flat  n 


nbranes,  aud  i 


t  masses  of  tiie  serous  metnbi 
the  diffuse,  cheesy  infiltration  of  the  lymph  nodes,  kidneys,  ureters, 
bladder   prostate   testicle  and  uterus 

These  large  areas  of  t  ber  ul  ua  nflammat  on  ar  apt  to  be  vhite 
op  veil  w  n  the  ce  tril  and  necr  t  port  ons  h  h  are  somet  mes 
deuae  c  mpact   an  1  hard   s  metimes  loft  and  f r  able 

These  are  r  are  ot  nf  reque  tly  aurrounde  11  i  irregular  gray 
zone  of  tubercle  t  ssue  or  bj  a  dense  fibrous  tissue  capsule 

"    In  marked  contrast  with  the  phase  of  diffuse  tuberculous  in- 


14 


flammation  just  described,  though  often  associated  with  it,  is  that  in 
which  the  formation  of  inflammatory  exudates  is  a  prominent  feature. 
This  exudative  form  of  tuberculoua inflammation  is  best  exemplified 
in  the  lungs  by  some  of  the  forms  of  acute  phthisis  (see  page  4ti(i). 
The  tubercle  bacillus  is  under  certain  conditions  markedly  pyogenic 
and  when  it  rapidly  develops  in  the  air  spaces  of  the  lunga  or  sud- 
denly gains  access  to  them  in  large  quantities  pus,  serum,  fibrin,  and 
exfoliated  or  proliferated  epithelial  cells  may  collectin  and  largely 
the  air  spaces,  and  then  the  whole  new  exudate  end  the  old  lung  tis- 


ma 
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sue  inuy,  over  larger  or  smaller  areas,  rapidly  undergo  coagulatioD 


Thus  in  one  phase  of  tuberculous  inflaramation  the  intensity  and 
rapidity  of  tlie  local  poisoning  by  the  bacilluB  do  not  permit  of  the 
formation  of  oi^nized  new  tissue  at  all,  but  onlj'  of  exudative  prod- 
ucts (Fig.  91).  Lees  intense  degrees  of  exudative  inflammation  are 
liable  to  develop  in  tlie  vicinity  of  miliary  tubercles  anywhere  in  the 
body,  but  especially  in  the  lungs. 

It  liaa  been  found  that  tubercle  bacilli  which  have  been  killed  by 
boiling  or  otherwise,  when  introduced  into  the  body  of  the  rabbit 


Tmi  l>rnuivT^ir«  lun-nux  or  Diap  Ti'iiblk  Builli 
M.wl  »r  ih>- jMd  ti*>-itllhiTVilllinl>vniU>l.  wlllait  trw  Ibt- h»rt»rial  pr<>l«i.l  pt-niliar  I.i  thli 
Kimi.  «hh-h  lutaUimulunlibrBrTcrllKTv'Kth.     A  tvw  fmnusio  »r  the  iBcLlli.  h^werrr.  Ktill 

eitlii't  Ix'ueaib  X\w  skin,  iiuo  the  eennis  cavitii'S,  or  imo  the  bhiod 
v»wjit'la  and  tht>  air  sinkv^  of  tlio  hiii;.;!*,  atv  ««iii»bK>,  as  thoy  f-Kuvly 
disintt^rate.  of  stimulating  the  <vlls  of  tho  tissues  wliere  ihoy  Uxlj^ 
to  pr\dtfomtion,  juid  to  th**  pnxluotiou  of  new  tissue  niorplioliiyioally 
idmtii>at  with  tuU-rvIe  tiss>u^  in  its  various  i>l»ises  (Fiy.  i'i\  LVmy- 
ulation  mH'r(i*i*.  ht>wever.  d<vs  n<>i  i>t.>"ur.  IVad  tuln'r(-li*  Ixicilli  are 
aW  marktilly  cheiiiotiictio  and  ^-aivtl'lc  of  aiasiti^  liX'al  suppuration 
and  al^tv^is.' 

■  For  furtL^TJ*Ta^isc^"Il,r^uLlu~lu.  .rt..'is".'rTiv»T;!7un-;.''!.ui-i]li  in  i!i>-  '-■^■'.v  <,-* 
P>-..U,n  rfntJ  U-inti<9i.  NVw  Y-rk  M.-lt.-:.'.  .Touni.i;.  June  «Hi  :i:!.i  -^il.,  IM'I   :li:.! 
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It  would  seem  probable  then  that  while  the  power  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  to  induce  necrosis  and  the  fever  which  in  many  cases  indi- 
cates a  systemic  intoxication,  may  be  due  to  metabolic  products  of 
the  living  germ,  the  local  lesions  characteristic  of  exudative  and  pro- 
ductive inflammation  may  be  due  to  a  peculiar  bacterio-protein  which 
is  set  free  by  the  disintegration  of  the  bacilli  in  the  tissues. 

The  number  of  bacilli  which  are  present  in  the  lesions  of  tuber- 
culosis is  subject  to  great  variations.  They  are  usually  abundant  in 
the  walls  and  contents  of  phthisical  cavities,  and  in  tubercle  tissue 
which  is  undergoing  cheesy  degeneration  and  disintegration.  In 
these  situations  they  may  be  found  in  myriads,  forming  sometimes  a 
large  part  of  the  disintc^at^d  mass.  They  are  found  in  cells  and 
scattered  among  them.  Sometimes  they  are  present  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  giant  cells  of  miliary  tubercles.  In  the  acute  general 
tuberculosis  of  children  they  are  often  present  in  large  numbers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lungs  (Fig.  91) .  They  may  be  found  in  tuberculous  in- 
flammation in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  have  been  seen  in  the  blood. 
The  bacilli  are  almost  constantly  discharged  in  the  sputa  of  patients 
suffering  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  often  in  enormous  numbers — 
from  one  to  tour  billion  in  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  Nutall's 
estimate — and  their  presence  sometimes  affords  valuable  diagnostic 
aid  in  early  stages  of  obscure  forms  of  the  disease. 

Under  a  variety  of  conditions,  especially  in  the  older  tuberculous 
lesions,  the  bacilli  may  not  be  demonstrable.  This  apparent  occa- 
sional absence  of  the  bacilli  is  probably  due  either  to  their  disappear- 
ance as  the  process  grows  older,  or  to  some  unknown  changes  which 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  staining  procedures. 

In  human  beings  cases  of  direct  local  inoculation  of  tuberculosis 
in  the  skin  and  accessible  mucous  membranes  have  been  reported,  but 
they  are  not  very  common. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bacilli  may  be  introduced  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal  by  infected  milk  and  meat  of  tuberculous  cattle. 

They  may  be  transmitted  from  the  sick  to  the  well  by  means  of 
the  sputum,  which  is  allowed  to  dry  and.  becomes  pulverized  and 
which  is  inhaled  as  dust,  and  this,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
modem  life,  is  the  chief  means  of  infection. 

Whether  the  tubercle  bacillus  can  enter  the  tissues  of  the  body 
through  intact  mucous  membranes,  or  whether  a  lesion,  however 
minute,  is  a  necessary  condition  is  not  yet  fully  determined.  The 
observations  of  Loomis  and  others  on  the  occurrence  of  tuberculous 
bronchial  lymph  nodes  in  persons  exhibiting  no  appreciable  tubercu- 
lous lesions  else^vhere  would  indicate  the  probability  of  access  of  the  ba- 
cilli to  the  lymph  channels  without  primary  lesion  at  the  portal  of  entry. 

Tuberculin. — When  the  tubercle  is  grown  on  glycerinated  niitri- 
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solution  of  carbolic  acid  about  one-tenth  its  volume  of  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsin.  This  carbolic  fuchsin  will  keep  un- 
changed for  a  long  time. 

The  prepared  cover  glass  is  floated  in  a  watch  glass  or  porcelam 
capsule — specimen  side  down — on  this  coloring  fluid,  and  gently 
heated  almost  to  boiling  for  from  three  to  five  minutes. 

Tlie  entire  specimen  is  thus  completely  stained,  tubercle  bacilli, 
tissue  elements,  and  other  bacteria  which  may  be  present,  all  in  the 
same  way.  The  next  step  is  to  remove  the  color  with  acid  from  all 
the  structures  which  may  be  intermingled  with  the  tubercle  bacilli ;  the 
later,  owing  to  the  tenacity  with  which  they  retain  the  color,  being 
but  slightly  affected.  This  is  done  by  dipping  the  cover  glass  into 
an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  five-per-cent  sulphuric  acid,  and 
shaking  it  about  for  a  few  seconds.  The  acid  may  be  even  a  little 
more  dilute  than  this.  Under  the  influence  of  the  acid  the  specimen 
on  the  cover  glass  loses  its  red  color  and  becomes  gray  or  colorless. 
It  is  then  thoroughly  rinsed  in  three  or  four  successive  portions  of 
alcohol,  and  finally  in  water.  By  this  manipulation  the  red  color 
may  be  to  a  slight  extent  restored. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  expose  the  specimen  too  long  to  the 
action  of  the  acid,  because  then  the  bacilli  may  be  also  partially  or 
completely  decolorized.  A  little  experience  will  enable  the  experi- 
menter to  judge  of  the  proper  time  for  the  action  of  the  acid. 

The  specimens  may  be  studied  in  water  with  the  use  of  an  oil 
immersion  and  the  Abbe  condenser,  or  they  may  be  dried  in  the  air 
and  mounted  in  balsam. 

Inasmuch  as  not  infrequently  some  other  bacteria  besides  the 
tubercle  bacilli  retain  a  slight  red  color,  it  is  well,  after  the  specimen 
is  rinsed  in  water,  to  float  the  cover  glass  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
dilute  aqueous  solution  of  methylen  blue,  which  will  replace  the  red 
color  in  all  of  the  bacteria  except  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  it,  forming  a  marked  color  contrast  between 
them.     The  contrast  stain  should  not  be  intense. 

Various  other  anilin  dyes  may  be  used  instead  of  the  fuchsin,  and 
there  are  various  minor  modifications  of  the  process  which  are  often 
employed;  but,  on  the  whole,  for  routine  sputum  examinations  we 
recommend  the  method  here  given. 

In  Sections, — Thin  sections  of  tuberculous  tissue  which  has  been 
hardened  in  alcohol  are  stained  in  the  same  way,  except  that  instead 
of  drying  and  fixation  by  heat  the  sections  should  be  fixed  to  the  cover 
glass  by  means  of  the  albumen  fixative  (see  page  59),  and  then 
cover  glass  and  section  are  manipulated  together. 

When  differentiation  is  complete  the  section  is  cleared  in  oil  of 

cloves  or  cedar  or  origanum  and  mounted  in  balsam. 
19 
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LUPUS  AND  OTHER  FORMS  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  OF 
THE  SKIN. 

Local  tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  skin  may  occur  in  the  form 
of  small  uodule»  or  wart-like  thictenings,  as  the  result  of  accidental 
inoculation.     Local  akin  infection  may  occur  about  the  orificea  of  the 


body  in  tuberculous  persons  from  contact  with  secretions  or  eicretiona 
containing  the  tubercle  bacilli,  or  about  sinuses  leading  to  tuberculous 
abscesses,  joints  eU\,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  tiiberculous  lympb  nodes. 
Finally,  a  chronic  form  of  tuberculous  inflammation  which  presents 
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HY^-^  cirsir:al  fcamrisa  has  l-jog  be«i  ki-.-»^  Tir^iier  :iie  ramf?  -if 

L'9ij[/*JA. — Thiik  fcrm  c^f  indazmnatioo  e>:«?«  fr^iiaaiiLT  ccklts  in  the 
ftkia  -^f  :c>5  fa*':ie-  fc'iit  also  in  the  muo-'^s  zxKrxcbraiie  c€  iLe  oi-mi. 
ph-irjr.j,  ^?r>njriact:va,  ^ulva,  anJ  vagiiia.  Tbe  k<ioa  oi-tsi^ts  vf 
*ic>Hii,  Tf*  ^ivr^jh  wA^i^f^  of  new-foniKti  ti=c=ae,  ai.-m-rwbat  rva«einll:ni: 
jfrar.',-^tt'^/Ti  t:>«'>r-  in  tL&  caria  or  mocio^a  and  57ibci:ict:<5a.  Bj  tikr 
f/.rrr*a:»oTi  ^f  r.^fr'*'  n-^yicfc*  and  a  more  did^ise  cellalar  indlirarioQ  ^A 
thft  riAwTiis:  fjetTreen  tfaem,  the  l€sdon  tends  to  spread,  and  bv  the  o  -ndu- 
«:»/>:  of  tf*e  ::«nltraU:d  j^-rrtion*  a  dense  and  n»re  «:r  les*  extensive  ar»ea 
of  ri/>i  il^r  infiltration  mav  be  f'lnn*:^].  There  mav  be  an  eI^>st^:ve 
yt^AryilVAi  i%TA  exfoliation  of  epidermis  over  the  innltrated  area,  or 
an  okeration  of  the  new  ti*.-Tie. 

^ifrr^jftcfjpir^l  exair.:riati'^n  *how5  the  lesion  to  o:n?iit  •:£  ^mall 
tpberoi'lal  ^^lU  intermir.g!*nl  with  variable  numw-rs  of  larger,  s  - 
ealWl  epitheloid  ceIL»  ar.d  cell  masses,  and  in  many  cadres  o.i.:aiii> 
(pant  celb  «Fi^.  &-i;.  In  s^^me  cases  a  well-marked  reticulum  is 
pre««ent  fjetween  the  new  celh,  and  these  are  often  gn^uped  in  ma?<?es 
ar^iund  the  hlxA  vesaeb.  In  gome  cases  there  is,  without  previ.jus 
akeration,  a  formation  of  ne^  connective  tissue  in  the  disea>ed  area, 
and  a  well-marked  cicatrization;  in  other  cases  the  cells  and  ii:t»rr- 
c^llnlar  «rjlMance  undergo  a  disintegration  which  leads  to  ulceration. 

The  m'^rphoUj^cal  characters  of  the  lesion  long  ago  let!  t«.»  the 
or^Tije^.ture  tliat  lupas  was  in  reality  a  form  of  tuberculous  inllanima- 
tion.  Thi*^  view  has  now  becr#me  established  bv  the  numerous  o>r?*'r- 
vatioi,^  whioh  -how  the  verj' constant  presence  of  the  tuhiercle  baeiliiis 
in  »mall  num^iert  at  the  seat  of  inflammation. 

In  the  ^'linical  grr^up  of  diseases  called  lupus  there  are  other  f^jnii-^ 
of  lesion  which  are  not  caused  bv  the  tubercle  l>acillus. 
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LEPRA  (LEPROSY). 

This  disease  is  very  common  in  India  and  in  other  hot  countries. 
It  is  not  common  in  America,  but  in  the  Oulf  States,  in  Mexico, 
among  the  Norwegians  in  the  Northwest,  and  in  the  eastern  British 
provinces  a  considerable  number  of  cases  are  grouped.  Isolated 
cases  are,  however,  encountered  now  and  then  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Leprosy  is  characterized  by  the  development  of  nodular  and  some- 
times diffuse  masses  of  tissue,  consisting  of  larger  and  smaller  cells 
of  various  shapes — spheroidal,  fusiform,  and  branched,  with  a  fibrous 
stroma — the  whole  somewhat  resembling  granulation  tissue.     The 


^  is 


Fio.  94.— The  Bacilu  of  Leprosy. 
stained  with  fj^entian  violet.    From  a  nodule  in  the  skin. 


new  tissue  is  most  frequently  formed  in  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the 
skin,  as  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  but  it  may  occur  in  tlie  skin  of  any 
part  of  the  body.  It  is  formed  more  rarely  in  the  subcutaneous  con- 
nective tissue,  in  intrafascicular  connective  tissue  of  nerves,  in  the 
viscera,  and  in  the  mucous  membranes.  The  mucous  membranes 
most  frequently  affected  are  those  of  the  eye,  nose,  mouth,  and  larynx. 
The  nodules  may  be  very  small  or  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  may  be 
single  or  joined  together  in  groups  or  masses.  The  tissue  of  the  part 
in  which  the  new  formation  occurs  may  be  atrophied  and  replaced 
by,  or  may  remain  intermingled  with,  the  leprous  tissue,  or  it  may 
be  hypertrophied.     The  nodules  may  persist  for  a  long  time  without 
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undergoing  any  apparent  change,  or  they  may  soften  and  break 
down,  forming  ulcers;  but  ulceration,  except  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, is  said  usually  to  occur  as  the  result  of  injury  or  unusual 
exposure.  The  leprous  tissue  may  change  without  ulceration  into 
cicatricial  tissue,  or  cicatrization  may  follow  ulceration. 

Various  secondary  lesions  and  disturbances  of  nerve  function  are 
associated  with  the  formation  of  leprous  tissue  in  the  nerve  and 
central  nervous  system,  but  these  we  cannot  consider  here. 

In  all  the  primary  lesions  of  leprosy,  bacilli  are  said  to  be  present, 
mostly  in  the  cells,  and  particularly  in  the  larger  transparent  sphe- 
roidal forms,  but  sometimes  free  in  the  intercellular  substance.  The 
bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  skin,  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  lar3'nx,  in  peripheral  nerves,  in  the  cornea,  in  cartilage,  in  the 
testicles,  and  in  lymph  nodes.  Sometimes  the  cells  contain  but  few 
bacilli,  but  they  are  frequently  crowded  with  them.  The  bacilli  are 
from  4  to  6  /i  long  and  very  slender,  being  usually  less  than  1  jj-  in 
thickness.  They  are  sometimes  pointed  at  the  ends  and  sometimes 
present  spheroidal  swellings  (Fig.  94).  In  their  comportment  toward 
staining  agents,  as  well  as  in  general  morphological  characters,  they 
considerably  resemble  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis,  but  they  are  more 
readily  stained.  They  may  be  stained  with  f  uchsin  or  gentian  violet 
by  the  ordinary  method,  or  by  the  method  employed  for  staining  the 
tubercle  bacillus  (^!ee  page  224). 

According  to  Neisser,  the  lepra  bacillus  may  be  artificially  culti- 
vated at  IkxIv  temperature  on  blood  serum  and  on  boiled  eggs. 

Bordoni-Uflfreduzzi  claims  to  have  grown  it  on  glycerinated  bhxxi 
serum.  It  is  said  by  Byron  to  grow  on  glycerin-agnr  with  two  per 
cent  of  sugar,  in  tubes  sealed  to  retain  the  moisture/  But  these 
reports  of  success  in  the  artificial  cultivation  of  the  lepra  bacillus 
have  not  yet  received  the  seal  of  experimental  confirmation. 

Lepra  is  communicable  from  man  to  man  by  direct  inoculation. 
Under  modem  and  proper  sanitary  conditions  the  disease  is  not 
readily  communicable.  In  a  few  cases  animal  inoculations  have 
been  made  with  what  appears  to  be  jxisitive  results. 

The  structure  of  the  new  tissue  growth,  the  al)8ence  of  coagulation 
necrosis,  and  the  peculiar  grouping  of  the  bacilli  in  the  large  trans- 
parent cells  are  characters  which  usuallj'  clearly  distinguish  the 
lesions  caused  by  the  leprosy  bacillus  from  those  of  tuberculosis. 

»  Byron,  New  York  Pathological  Society,  January  27tb.  1892. 


The  lesions  of  this  form  o£  iufectioU3  disease  are  in  many  respects 
morphologically  s'm'la  (  th  se  f  tube  \o^'  and  a  e  auquestiijii- 
ably  dueto  the  p  esen  en     e  bi  d      f  some  f     n    f  in     o  orgaijism. 
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That  this  is  bo,  however,  we  do  not  know  by  direct  observation  and 
experiment,  but  by  inference. 

The  characteristic  lesions  of  syphilis  consist  in  a  more  or  less 
circumscribed  formation  of  new  tissue.  This  new  tissue  may  Ije 
made  up  largely  of  small  spheroidal  cells  (Fig.  95),  or  of  these  witli 
l>olyhednd  cells  and  of  occasional  giant  cells.  All  of  these  new  cell 
masses,  which  may  be  very  small  or  occupj-  large  areas,  tend  to 


P     ^    ^»V 


undergo  coagulation  necrosis  and  to  disinte^ate  at  the  centres. 
Tliey  may  be  converted  into  cicatricial  tissue.  The  new  tissues  in 
syphilitic  inflammation  contain,  as  a  rule,  few  blooti  vessels,  It 
may  fonu  diffusely  or  in  circumscribed  masses.  The  endotbelial 
cells  of  the  blood  vessels  near  the  inflammatory  foci  in  syphilitic 
inflammation  are  not  infrequently  swollen  and  may  proliferate 
(Figs.  W>  and  08,  B).  The  vessels  may  otherwise  undergo  extensive 
changes. 
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In  the  primary  lesion,  which  is  called  chancre,  there  may  be 
obliterating  endarteritis,  a  small  spheroidal  cell  infiltration  of  the 
connective  tissue  (Fig.  97),  proliferation  of  connective- tissue  cells, 
swelling  of  the  vascular  endothelium,  and  an  occasional  development 
of  giant  cells.  This  new  tissue  may  become  fihrons  or  necrotic  and 
may  ulcerate. 

Following  the  primary  lesion  there  may  be  inflammation  of  the 
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lymph  noiles,  of  the  skin  and  mucous  inenibraues,  of  the  liones  and 
viscera. 

One  of  the  most  character] r-tic  pbases  of  the  secondary  inflamma- 
tions of  syphilis  results  in  the  formation  in  the  ]>eriosteum  or  the 
viscera  of  masses  of  new  tissue  called  rinmmaia. 

The  smaller  ^ummatii  consist  of  a  niiisw  of  small  sphernidal  anil 
epithelioid  cells  {see  Fig.  ',i5).     Astlieso  cell  mass^'sgrow  larger  they 
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are  apt  to  become  necrotic  at  the  centre,  and  we  may  then  have,  as 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  a  grayish-white,  usually  firm  mass,  with  a 
more  or  less  dense  and  irregular  cheesy  centre  and  a  translucent, 
often  radially  striated  border  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  (see  Fig.  247). 

A  bacillus  closely  resembling  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  form  and 
size  has  been  described  by  Lustgarten  and  others  as  occurring  in  the 
lesions  of  syphilis.  It  is  found  in  very  small  numbers.  A  distinctly 
characteristic  mode  of  staining  is  not  known,  and  it  has  never  been 
cultivated  on  artificial  media;  so  that  the  evidence  that  this  bacillus 
is  the  cause  of  syphilitic  inflammation  does  not  appear  to  us  at  all 
convincing. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  on  morphological  grounds 
between  the  lesions  of  syphilis  and  those  of  tuberculosis,  but  the 
greater  variety  in  the  developmental  stages  of  the  tuberculous  foci 
which  may  be  found  in  a  single  individual;  the  grouping  of  the 
lesions  in  a  manner  indicative  of  progressive  local  infections,  and  in 
the  last  resort  the  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  will  usuaUy  suffice  to  distinguish  the  tuberculous  from  the 
syphilitic  lesion,  even  without  recourse  to  the  clinical  history. 

For  further  details  regarding  syphilitic  lesions  see  Changes  in  the 
Viscera,  Part  III. 


GLANDERS. 

Glanders  is  an  infectious  disease  caused  by  the  presence  and 
growth  in  the  body  of  a  bacillus  called  the  Bacillus  mallei. 

It  is  most  common  in  the  horse,  affecting  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose  (when  involving  the  skin  the  disease  has  been  called 
farcy)y  and  can  be  communicated  to  man  and  to  certain  other  of  the 
domestic  animals  by  direct  or  accidental  inoculations. 

The  disease  is  most  frequent  in  those  who  come  much  into  direct 
contact  with  horses.  The  seat  of  primary  local  infection  in  man  is 
most  often  the  skin,  more  rarely  the  mucous  membranes  about  the 
nose  and  mouth. 

The  local  lesions  are  similar  in  man  and  the  lower  animals.  In 
the  presence  of  the  Bacillus  mallei  there  is  usually  a  circumscribed 
or  more  rarely  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  tissue  with  small  spheroidal 
cells — leucocytes — with  which  new  connective- tissue  cells  (epithelioid 
in  form)  may  be  mingled.  These  whitish  foci  of  cells  accumulation 
may  be  small  and  to  the  naked  eye  resemble  miliary  tubercles;  or, 
they  may  be  larger  and  nodular.  The  tissues  about  them  may  be 
infiltrated  with  blood.  But  the  accumulated  cells  are  apt  in  the 
presence  of  the  bacilli  to  become  necrotic  and  disintegrate  and  thus 
lead  to  smaller  and  larger  abscesses,  or,  if  near  the  surfaces,  to  ulcers. 
If  occurring  on  mucous  membranes  these  lesions  are  often  accom* 
panied  by  intense  diffuse  catarrhal  inflammation. 

As  the  glanders  nodules  soften,  the  bacilli  are  apt  to  diminish  in 
number  or  in  the  capacity  to  stain,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
detect  their  presence  only  by  inoculation  or  culture  methods. 

The  disease  may  begin  at  a  single  point,  so  that  it  may  be  mis- 
taken for  a  carbuncle  or  gangrenous  erysipelas.  But  the  infection 
is  apt  not  to  remain  local;  the  bacilli,  finding  their  way  along  the 
lymph  channels  into  various  parts  of  the  body,  set  up  fresh  foci  of 
inflammation  and  necrosis.  Then  the  skin  may  be  covered  with  a 
pustular  eruption;  furuncles,  carbuncles,  and  abscesses  may  form 
beneath  the  skin  and  in  the  muscles.  Nodules  are  found  in  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane,  the  lungs,  kidneys,  testes,  spleen,  and  liver.  The 
joints  may  be  inflamed,  and  there  may  be  osteomyelitis. 

The  glanders  infection  may,  however,  pursue  a  more  chronic 
course,  with  hard,  persistent  nodules  and  sluggish  ulcers.     Under 
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these  conditions  the  detection  of  the  bacillus  in  the  tissue  by  a  simple 
morphological  examination  may  be  difficult. 

While  some  forms  of  glanders  nodules  somewhat  resemble  in  gross 
and  microscopic  appearance  certain  forms  of  miliary  tubercles,  the 
absence  in  the  former  of  coagulation  necrosis  and  of  giant  cells,  and 
the  tendency  to  rapid  disintegration  and  softening  in  the  latter  will 
usuall}''  suffice  for  the  distinction  between  the  two  sets  of  lesions. 
But  the  demonstration  of  the  bacilli  characteristic  of  each  is  in  nil 
cases  decisive. 

The  Bacillus  mallei  is  a  slender  bacillus  proportionately  thicker 
than  the  tubercle  bacillus,  with  rounded  ends,  occurring  singly  or  in 
pairs  (Fig.  99).  It  stains  easily  with  the  anilin  dyes,  but  readily 
gives  up  the  color  in  presence  of  even  feeble  decolorizing  agents  such 
as  dilute  alcohol  or  acids.  It  is  left  decolorized  bv  Gram's  method. 
When  stained,  uncolored  areas  are  apt  to  remain  in  the  body  of 
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the  germ.  Whether  these  are  six)re8  or  not  is  not  yet  definitely 
determined. 

In  the  tissues  the  bacilli  may  be  stiiined  with  Loffler's  alkaline 
methylen  blue,  or  with  Ziehl's  solution,  great  care  being  taken  not  to 
stain  too  deeply  lest  in  the  decolorization  which  is  to  follow  the  bacilli 
as  well  as  the  tissue  elements  mav  lose  their  color.  It  is  well  to 
decolorize  in  very  dilute  acetic  acid  (I  :I300),  then  wash  carefully  in 
water,  dry  the  section  on  the  slide  with  blotting  paper  and  verv 
gentle  heat,  clear  with  xylol,  and  mount  in  balsam. 

Tiie  glanders  bacillus  grows  readily  on  almost  all  of  the  ordinary 
artificial  culture  media,  and  best  at  blood  heat.  The  growths  on  solid 
media  are  apt  to  be  viscid.  On  potatoes  it  forms  in  two  or  three 
days  an  abundant  yellowish  pellicle  which  in  a  few  days  darkens  and 
finally  becomes  brown  in  color.  It  gradually  loses  its  virulence  in 
successive  generations  of  artificial  cultures.  The  germ  is  easily 
killed  by  moist  heat,  but  may  remain  alive  in  a  dried  state  for 
months.  Field  mice  and  guinea-pigs  are  very  susceptible  to  infection 
with  the  Bacillus  mallei,  and  after  inoculation  develop  highly  char- 
acteristic local  and  general  lesions. 

In  cases  in  which  an  early  diagnosis  is  imperative  it  is  well,  in 
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addition  to  the  morphological  examination  and  cultures  of  the  sus- 
pected exudate,  to  inject  a  small  amount  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of 
a  male  guinea-pig.  If  the  virulent  glanders  bacilli  be  present,  within 
two  or  three  days  the  testicles  will  swell  and  develop  an  intense  sup* 
purative  inflammation. 

As  the  glanders  bacillus  grows  in  nutrient  broth  a  proteid  sub- 
stance— or  substances — develops,  which  when  concentrated  by  evapo- 
ration of  the  broth  is  called  mallein.  This  substance  prepared  and 
administered  to  horses  suffering  from  glanders,  as  tuberculin  is  pre-, 
pared  and  administered  to  tuberculous  cattle  (see  page  224),  gives  a 
similar  temperature  reaction,  and  is  thus  an  important  diagnostic 
agent. 


RHINOSCLEROMA. 

This  disease,  which  occurs  especially  iu  eastern  Europe  and  occa- 
sionally in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
nasal,  pharyngeal,  and  laryngeal  raucous  membrane.  In  this  inflam- 
mation a  diffuse  or  nodular  formation  of  new  tissue,  somewhat  re- 
sembling granulation  tissue,  occurs,  which  tends  to  assume  a  dense 
cicatricial  character. 

Constantly  associated,  it  is  said,  with  this  lesion  is  a  bacillus  called 
Bacillus  rhinoscleromatis.  This  bacillus  in  most  of  its  morpho- 
logical and  biological  characters  closely  resembles  the  pneumobacillus 
of  Friedlander,  growing  readily  on  the  common  culture  media  and 
developing  a  capsule,  and  it  may  l)e  identical  with  it. 

The  relationship  of  this  bacillus  to  the  lesions  of  rhinoscleroma  do 
not  appear  to  be  as  yet  definitely  established,  since  inoculations  in 
men  and  animals  have  not  given  positive  results. 


BUBONIC  PLAGUE. 
(Oriental  Plague;  Black  Death.) 

This  readily  communicable  and  extremely  fatal  infectious  disease 
is  especially  characterized  morphologically  by  an  acute  inflammatory 
swelling  of  the  lymph  nodes,  most  often  those  of  the  inguinal  region, 
which  are  apt  to  suppurate  or  to  become  gangrenous.  Haemor- 
rhages are  common.     Carbuncles  may  occur. 

This  disease,  formerly  not  uncommon,  has  gradually  become  ex- 
tinct in  Europe.  In  tlie  early  summer  of  1894  a  severe  epidemic 
occurred  at  Hong-Kong,  and  both  Kitasato  and  Yersin  discovered 
that  the  disease  is  caused  by  a  short,  thick,  motile  bacillus  with 
rounded  ends,  staining  more  deeply  at  the  ends  than  in  the  middle. 
It  grows  readily  on  the  ordinary  culture  media  at  blood  heat,  and  on 
inoculation  into  mice,  rats,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits  effects  are  pro- 
duced similar  to  those  of  the  disease  in  man.  The  bacilli  are  present 
in  the  blood,  in  the  lymph  nodes,  and  in  the  viscera.  The  germs 
appear  to  gain  entrance  to  the  body  through  the  abraded  skin,  the 
hmgs,  and  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.* 


'  Consult  Yersin,  Calmstte  and  Barrel,  Annales  de  I'lnstitut  Pasteur,  July,  1895. 
p.  589. 


TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Typhoid  fever  is  an  infectious  disease  constantly  associated  with 
a  bacillus  called  the  Bacillus  typhi  abdominalis. 

The  lesions  of  typhoid  fever  are  usually  well  marked  and  con- 
stant.    They  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  two  classes : 

I.  Those  lesions  which  are  characteristic  of  the  disease.  To  this 
class  belong  the  hyperplasia  and  ulceration  of  the  lymph  nodules 
(lymph  follicles)  of  the  intestine;  the  hyperplasia  of  the  mesenteric 
lymph  nodes  (lymph  glands),  and  of  the  spleen. 

II.  Those  lesions  which  frequently  occur  with  this  fever  and  yet 
are  not  peculiar  to  it.  To  this  class  belong  the  parenchymatous 
degenenitions  in  the  viscera,  especially  in  the  liver  and  kidney ;  hyalin 
degeneration  of  voluntary  muscles;  suppurative  inflammation  in 
various  parts  of  the  body ;  endarteritis  and  thrombosis,  infarctions, 
complicating  pneumonitis,  etc. 

I.  The  Intestines. — The  lesions  of  the  intestines  consist  of  an 
inflammatory  enlargement  (hyperplasia)  of  the  solitary  lymph 
nodules  and  of  the  agminated  lymph  nodules  (Peyer's  patc^hes). 
Necrosis  of  the  nodules  with  ulceration  frequently  follows  the  hyper- 
plasia. 

Tlie  process  appears  to  begin  with  a  catarrhal  inflammatitjn  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  accompanied  or  immediately  followed  by  changes 
in  the  lymph  nodules.  The  lesions  in  the  lymph  nodules  l>egiii  early ; 
they  have  been  observed  in  persons  who  have  died  forty-seven  hours 
after  the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

The  increase  in  size  of  the  agminated  and  solitary  nodules  may 
be  rapid  or  gradual.  The  nodules  may  be  only  slightly  enlarged,  or 
may  project  so  as  to  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  intestine.  The  enlarge- 
ment is  usually  more  marked  in  the  agminated  tlian  in  the  S(;litary 
nodules.  Usually  the  whole  of  a  Peyer's  patch  will  l)e  enlarged,  but 
sometimes  only  a  part  of  it.  If  the  enlargement  is  gradual  the  dif- 
ferent nodules  which  make  up  a  Peyer's  patch  are  enlarged,  while 
the  septa  between  them  remain  but  little  changed  and  give  tlie  imtch 
an  uneven  appearance. 

The  patches  which  are  only  moderately  enlarged  are  of  reddish  or 
reddish-gray  color,  are  soft  and  spongy,  and  tlieir  edges  blend  j^rad- 
ually  with  the  adjoining  mucous  membrane.     The  |mtches  which  are 
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more  intensely  affected  are  of  gray  or  brownish  color,  of  firm  consist- 
ence, and  rise  abruptly  from  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane,  or 
even  overhang  it  like  a  mushroom.  The  largest  patches  are  some- 
times more  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  enlargement  and  infiltration  may  spread  from  the  patches  to 
the  surrounding  mucous  membrane,  so  that  the  patches  appear  very 
large ;  a  number  of  them  may  become  fused  together,  and  there  may 
be  even  an  annular  infiltration  entirely  around  the  lower  end  of  the 
ileum. 

The  infiltration  of  the  Peyer's  patches  may  also  extend  outward 
into  the  muscular  coat,  and  even  appear  beneath  and  in  the  peritoneal 
coat  as  small,  gray,  rounded  nodules.  This  condition  is  usually 
found  only  with  a  few  patches  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum ;  some- 
times in  the  caecum  and  appendix  vermiformis.  These  little  gray 
nodules  usually  correspond  to  diseased  patches  beneath  them ;  some- 
times they  appear  to  excite  an  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum, 
accompanied  by  the  production  of  numbers  of  similar  nodules  all  over 
that  membrane.  Hofifmann  describes  a  case  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion extended  to  the  pleura,  with  the  production  of  similar  nodules 
there. 

The  solitary  nodules  are  affected  in  the  same  way  as  Peyer's 
patches.  They  may  be  hardly  enlarged  at  all,  or  be  quite  prominent, 
or  may  be  affected  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  intestine  than  are  the 
patches.  Very  rarely  the  solitary  nodules  are  enlarged,  while  the 
patches  are  not  at  all  or  but  slightly  affected. 

The  inflammation  and  enlargement  of  the  agminated  and  solitary 
nodules  may  be  followed  by  a  healing  process.  The  character  of  this 
process  varies  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  previous  inflam- 
mation. 

1.  If  the  disease  was  mild  and  the  enlargement  of  the  nodules 
moderate,  the  enlargement  gradually  disappears  and  they  resume 
their  normal  appearance  (resolution). 

2.  In  moderate  enlargements  resolution  proceeds  flrst  in  the 
nodules,  leaving  the  septa  between  them  for  a  time  still  swollen  and 
prominent.  This  gives  to  the  surface  of  a  patch  a  reticulated  ap- 
pearance. After  a  time,  however,  the  entire  patch  becomes  flat- 
tened and  uniform. 

3.  The  solitary  nodules  or  the  separate  nodules  of  a  patch  soften, 
break  down,  and  thejr  contents  are  discharged  with  some  attendant 
haemorrhage.  This  leaves  a  bluish-gray  pigmentation,  due  to  altered 
haemoglobin,  in  the  situation  of  each  nodule,  and  this  may  remain 
for  years. 

4.  In  more  severe  types  of  the  disease  the  enlargement  of  the 

nodules  ends  in  ulceration.     This  takes  place  in  two  ways: 
20 
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(a)  The  enlarged  nodules  soften,  break  down,  and  discbarge  into 
the  intestine.  In  this  way  are  formed  small  ulcers.  These  ulcers 
increase  in  size  by  the  same  softening  process,  which  gradually 
attacks  their  edges,  and  in  this  way  ulcers  of  large  size  may  be 
formed.  The  ulcers  may  extend  outward  only  to  the  peritoneal  coat, 
or  they  may  involve  the  peritoneal  coat  also  and  perforate. 

(b)  In  the  severest  forms  of  the  disease  considerable  portions  of 
the  enlarged  patches  may  slough  and  become  detached,  leaving  large 
ulcers  with  thick,  overhanging  edges.  The  slough  may  involve  only 
the  nodules,  or  it  may  involve  also  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats. 
These  ulcers  also  may  afterward  increase  in  size,  and  several  of  them 
may  be  joined  together. 

If  the  patient  recover  the  ulcers  cicatrize,  their  edges  become 
flattened,  their  floors  are  converted  into  connective  tissue  covered 
with  cylindrical  epithelium. 

Both  forms  of  ulceration  sometimes  end  in  perforation.  This  is 
effected  by  the  extension  of  the  ulcerative  process  tii rough  the  perito- 
neal coat  or  by  the  rupture  of  the  floor  of  the  ulcer.  Peritonitis  and 
death  are  the  usual  result.  In  rare  cases,  however,  the  patient 
recovers  and  the  perforation  is  closed  bj'  adhesions. 

The  minute  changes  which  take  place  in  the  development  of  the 
intestinal  lesion  are  as  follows : 

At  first  the  blood  vessels  around  the  nodules  are  dilated  and  con- 
gested, while  the  nodules  are  swollen  and  the  epithelium  falls  off. 
Then  the  nodules  increase  in  size,  largely  from  a  growth  of  new  cells. 
The  now  cells  are,  in  part,  similar  to  the  lymphoid  cells  which  nor- 
mally com|)<)se  the  nodules;  in  part  are  large,  rounded  cells,  some  of 
which  contain  several  nuclei.  The  production  of  now  cells  is  not 
confineil  to  the  nodules,  but  extends  also  to  the  adjacent  mucous  mem- 
brane. In  many  cases  also  little  foci  of  the  same  cells  are  found  in 
the  muscular,  subserous,  and  serous  coats.  This  increased  number 
of  cells  compresses  the  blood  vessels  and  the  parts  l)econie  ana>mic. 
Soon  the  cells  degenerate,  either  by  granular  degeneration  of  indi- 
vidual cells  or  by  gangrene  of  part  of  a  nodulo.  In  either  case 
the  degenerated  portion  is  eliminated  into  the  intestine  anil  leaves 
an  ulcer  of  which  the  floor  and  edges  are  infiltrated  with  cells. 
After  this  the  cell  growth  goes  on  and  the  ulcer  enlarges,  or  the 
c^ells  are  gradually  replaced  by  connective  tissue  and  cicatrization 
follows. 

The  lesions  which  we  have  described  are  found  most  frequcaitly 
and  are  most  pronounced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  They  are 
not  always,  however,  confined  to  this  situation.  Enlarged  and  ul- 
ceratetl  nodules  may  \ye  found  over  the  entire  length  of  the  ileum  and 
even  in  the  jejunum.     They  may  also  extend  downward  and  be  found 
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in  the  colon,  even  as  far  down  as  the  rectum.     The  same  changes 
may  also  take  place  in  the  appendix  vermiformis.* 

Besides  the  regular  typhoid  lesions  of  the  intestines  which  have 
been  described,  we  occasionally  meet  with  others  of  a  secondary  and 
more  accidental  character. 

Gangrene  of  the  intestinal  wall  sometimes  occurs.  It  most  fre- 
quently involves  a  portion  of  the  wall  corresponding  to  an  ulcer,  but 
may  also  affect  other  portions  where  no  ulcer  exists.  The  process 
may  terminate  in  perforation  or  in  healing. 

Croupous  Inflammation  may  attack  the  mucous  membrane  of 
either  the  large  or  small  intestine.  The  mucous  membrane  between 
the  typhoid  ulcers  is  then  more  or  less  covered  and  infiltrated  with 
an  exudation  of  fibrin  and  pus. 

Peritonitis  of  a  mild  type  is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  the 
intestinal  lesions.  It  appears  to  have  but  little  influence  on  the 
course  of  the  disease. 

Severe  peritonitis  is  usually  due  to  perforation,  less  frequently  to 
ulcers  which  reach  the  serous  coat  but  do  not  perforate.  When  there 
is  infiltration  of  the  serous  coat  with  the  typhoid  new  growth,  the 
peritonitis  may  be  accompanied  by  a  production  of  little  gra}'  nodules 
of  the  same  character  throughout  the  peritoneum. 

Infarctions  of  the  spleen,  inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  and  per- 
foration of  the  gall  bladder  are  sometimes  the  cause  of  peritonitis. 

Hosmorrhage  from  the  intestines  maj^  be  slight  and  due  to  the 
inflammatory  swelling  and  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane;  or 
it  may  be  due  to  the  ulceration  of  the  follicles  and  opening  of  the 
blood  vessels,  and  is  then  often  profuse. 

Mesenteric  Lymph  Nodes. — The  mesenteric  nodes  undergo 
changes  similar  to  those  in  the  nodules  of  the  intestines,  and  are 
usually  affected  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the  intensity  of  the 
intestinal  lesion. 

The  nodes  are  at  first  congested  and  succulent ;  then  there  is  a  pro- 
duction of  l3^mphoid  cells  and  large  cells  (Fig.  263),  as  in  the  intes- 
tinal nodules,  and  the  node  becomes  enlarged.  When  the  enlarge- 
ment has  reached  its  full  size  the  congestion  diminishes  and  the  cells 
begin  to  degenerate.  The  degeneration  may  take  place  slowly,  and 
then  the  node  gradually  returns  to  its  normal  condition;  or  more 
rapidly,  and  then  little  foci  of  softened,  purulent  matter  are  formed. 
If  the  patient  recovers  the  small  foci  are  absorbed,  leaving  a  fibrous 


'  Owing  to  the  frequent  involvement  of  Peyer's  patches  the  larger  intestinal  ulcers 
in  typhoid  fever  are  apt  to  have  their  longest  diameter  lengthwise  of  the  gut  in 
contrast  to  spreading  tubercular  ulcers,  which,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  local  in- 
flammation along  the  encircling  lymph  channels,  arc  apt  to  have  the  longest  diameter 
crossing  the  gut.     But  exceptions  to  tins  general  rule  are  common. 
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cicatrix ;  the  larger  foci  may  become  dry,  necrotic,  and  enclosed  in 
a  fibrous  capsule.  The  inflammation  of  the  nodes  may  produce  a 
local  or  general  peritonitis.  Intense  exudative  inflanmaation  may 
occur  in  the  nodes,  which  may  be  densely  infiltrated  with  serum^ 
fibrin,  and  pus. 

The  Spleen, — In  nearly  every  case  of  typhoid  fever  the  spleen  is 
enlarged.  This  enlargement  begins,  as  a  rule,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  increases  rapidly  until  the  third  week, 
remains  stationary  for  a  few  days,  and  then  diminishes.  The  organ 
is  congested,  of  dark-red  color,  and  of  firm  consistence  while  it  is 
increasing  in  size.  After  it  has  reached  its  maximum  size  its  con- 
sistence becomes  soft  and  there  is  a  considerable  deposit  of  brown 
pigment.  The  enlargement  appears  to  be  due  to  congestion  and 
hyperplasia  (compare  page  624). 

In  rare  cases  the  softened  spleen  ruptures,  with  an  extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

There  may  be  infarctions  of  the  spleen,  which  sometimes  soften 
and  cause  peritonitis. 

II.  The  second  class  of  lesions  comprises  those  which  are  fre- 
quently found  with  typhoid  fever,  but  are  not  peculiar  to  it. 

The  Mouth, — A  number  of  changes  are  found  about  this  region. 
The  follicles  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  tonsils  may  be  enlarged  ; 
the  muscles  of  the  tongue  may  undergo  waxy  and  granular  d^en- 
eration;  gangrenous  ulcers  may  attack  the  floor  and  sides  of  the 
mouth  and  destroy  large  areas  of  tissue. 

The  Pharynx  may  be  the  seat  of  catarrhal  or  croupous  inflamma- 
tion, producing  superficial  and  deep  ulcers. 

The  Parotid  is,  in  a  moderate  number  of  cases,  the  seat  of  an 
inflammation  which  tends  to  suppuration.  In  this  process  both  the 
glandular  acini  and  the  connective  tissue  between  them  are  involved. 
Which  of  the  two  has  the  larger  share  in  the  process  is  still  in  dis- 
pute. 

A  slight  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  parotid  and  submax- 
illary glands  is  said  by  Hoffmann  to  be  a  frequent  lesion,  and  to 
depend  on  increase  of  the  gland  cells  and  dilatation  of  the  acini  with 
their  secretion. 

The  Pancreas  undergoes  changes  similar  to  those  in  the  salivary 
glands.  It  becomes  at  first  swollen  and  red,  then  hard  and  grayish, 
then  yellow.  The  vessels  are  at  first  congested,  afterward  there  is 
increase  of  the  gland  cells,  and  lastly  degeneration. 

The  Liver  may  preserve  its  normal  character  or  may  present 
changes. 

In  many  cases  the  organ  will  be  found  swollen,  pale,  soft  and 
flabby.     Minute  examination  then  shows  that  the  liver  cells  have 
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imdergpne  parenchymatous  degeneration.  They  are  filled  with  fine 
granules  and  small  fat  globules,  and  the  d^eneration  may  go  on  so 
far  that  the  outlines  of  the  hepatic  cells  are  lost  and  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  granules  can  be  seen. 

Less  frequently  we  find  in  the  liver  very  small,  soft,  grayish 
nodules.  They  are  situated  along  the  course  of  the  small  veins,  and 
there  is  at  the  same  time  a  d ifihise  infiltration  of  lymphoid  cells  along 
the  small  veins.  The  nodules  consist  of  lymphoid  cells;  they  are 
often  too  smaU  to  be  distinguished  with  the  naked  eye.*  Small 
necrotic  foci  are  sometimes  present. 

The  Heart. — In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  muscular 
tissue  of  the  heart  is  altered  by  granular,  fatty,  or  hyalin  degenera- 
tion or  by  pigmentation.  Myocarditis,  endocarditis,  and  pericar- 
ditis are  of  occasional  occurrence. 

Thrombi  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  vegetations  on  the  valves 
are  sometimes  found.  Detached  fragments  of  these  may  be  lodged  as 
emboli  in  the  different  arteries. 

The  Arteries. — There  may  be  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  ar- 
teries, especially  at  the  commencement  of  convalescence.  There  are 
two  varieties :  an  obliterating  and  a  parietal  arteritis.  In  the  oblit- 
erating arteritis  there  is  infiltration  of  all  the  coats  of  the  artery, 
with  roughening  of  the  intima  and  the  formation  of  a  thrombus 
within  the  vessel,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  dry  gangrene  of  the 
part  supplied  by  the  artery.  In  the  parietal  variety  the  wall  of  the 
artery  is  infiltrated  with  cells,  but  the  intima  is  not  roughened  and 
no  thrombus  is  formed. 

The  Veins. — Thrombosis  of  the  larger  veins,  especially  of  the 
femoral  vein  in  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  the  disease,  is  not  un- 
common. 

Tfie  Larynx  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  catarrhal  inflammation, 
with  or  without  superficial  erosions.  Less  frequently  there  is  croup- 
ous inflammation,  followed  in  some  cases  by  destructive  ulceration. 

The  Lunffs. — Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  large  bronchi  is  very 
common.  Broncho-pneumonia  occurs  in  two  forms.  There  may  be 
a  severe  inflammation  of  most  of  the  bronchi  of  both  lungs,  with 
cellular  infiltration  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  and  zones  of  peribron- 
chitic  pneumonia;  or  there  is  an  intense  general  bronchitis,  with 
lobules  of  the  lung  corresponding  to  obstructed  bronchi,  either  col- 
lapsed or  inflamed,  or  both. 

From  the  long-continued  recumbent  position  of  the  patients  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  lungs  become  congested,  dense,  and  un- 

'  Reed,  "An  Investigation  into  the  so-called  Lymphoid  Nodules  in  the  Liver  in 
Typhoid  Fever, "  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  November,  1895.  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  Report,  vol.  v.,  p.  870. 
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aerated.  Sometimes,  in  addition  to  this,  irregular  portions  of  the 
Imigs  become  hepatized.  Less  frequentl}^  there  is  a  regular  acute 
lobar  pneumonia.     There  may  be  infarctions. 

Gangrene  of  the  lungs  occasionally  occurs,  either  associated  with 
lobular  pneumonia  or  with  infarctions,  or  as  an  independent  condition. 

Fibrinous  pleurisy  and  empyema  occasionally  occur. 

The  Kidneys  very  frequently'  present  the  lesions  of  acute  degen- 
eration, and  occasionaDy  those  of  acute  inflammation.  Small  collec- 
tions of  lymphoid  cells  and  small  abscesses  may  be  found  in  the 
kidney. 

Catarrhal  and  croupous  inflammation  of  the  bladder  may  occur. 

The  Oi-aries, — Haemorrhage  and  gangrenous  inflammation  have 
been  observed  in  rare  cases. 

The  Testicles, — Orchitis  has  been  described.*  It  is  usually  de- 
veloped during  convalescence;  is  imilateral;  and  usually  affects  the 
testicle  alone,  less  frequently  the  epididymis;  it  may  terminate  in 
suppuration. 

The  Brain. — Acute  meningitis  is  rare.  Thrombosis  of  the 
venous  sinuses,  and  obliterating  endarteritis  of  the  cerebral  arteries, 
are  occasionally  observed. 

The  Voluntary  Muscles^  especiaUy  the  abdominal  muscles,  the 
adductors  of  the  thigh,  the  pectoral  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  of  the  tongue,  frequently  undergo  the  hyalin  degenera- 
tive changes  described  under  muscle  lesions. 

Tlie  Skin. — Gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  skin  frequently 
occurs  in  the  form  of  bed  sores,  affecting  especially  the  skin  over  the 
sacrum  and  trochanters,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  constant  pres- 
sure of  the  bed. 

There  may  be  suppurative  inflammation  in  almost  any  part  of  the 
body.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  local  suppurations  is 
that  which  results  in  retropharyngeal  abscess. 

The  post-typhoid  bone  lesions  are  important.'  In  the  secondary 
bone  lesions  after  typhoid  as  well  as  elsewhere  the  bacillus  may 
remain  alive  for  long  periods,  even  several  months. 

THE   BACILLUS   OF   TYPHOID   FEVER. 

The  presence  of  a  bticillus  in  various  parts  of  the  body  in  typhoid 
fever,  in  a  considerable  proj)orti()n  of  the  cases  examineil,  has  been 
well  established  by  a  large  numl)er  of  observers.  This  bacillus  does 
not  occur  in  the  body,  so  far  as  is  known,  except  in  connection  with 
this  disease. 


*  OUiritr,  Rev.  (Je  Med..  November  and  December,  lH8:i. 

*  Piirsum,  .fohns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v.,  p.  417. 
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Iq  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the  bacillus  may  be  found  in  the 
lymphatic  structures  of  the  intestines  and  in  the  mesenteric  lymph 
nodes  and  the  spleen.  It  may  be  present  in  the  bone  marrow,  kidney, 
liver,  bile,  lungH,  and  in  the  blood,  and  it  may  be  found,  though  not 
in  such  abundance  as  was  formerly  assumed,  in  the  intestinal  con- 
tents after  the  disease  had  become  well  established.  In  the  viscera 
it  is  apt  to  occur  in  larger  and  smaller  masses  or  clusters  (see  Fig. 
100).  It  has  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  urine.  The  typhoid  bacilli 
may  be  present  alone  or  in  association  with  other  germs  in  the  foci  of 
suppuration  which  so  frequently  complicate  typhoid  fever,  also  in  the 
exudates  in  inflammations  of  tlie  serous  membranes  and  in  the  endo- 
cardial vegetations.' 

The  typhoid  bacillus  is  usually  about  three  times  as  long  as  broad, 
being'  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  cell. 


Fib.  10O.— CLUsras  or  Tyfboip  Bacilli  in  thi  Sflb««. 

But  it  varies  considerably  in  size  when  growing  on  different  media. 
It  is  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  frequently  contains  rounded  structures 
which  have  been  regarded  as  spores,  but  which  further  researches 
have  led  us  to  believe  are  not  spores  but  vacuoles.  The  bacilhis  is 
beset  with  Hagella. 

The  typhoid  bacillus  can  be  readily  cultivated  on  the  ordinary 
culture  media  at  room  temperature.  It  forms  delicate,  bluish-white, 
sinuoua-edged,  spreading  colonies  on  the  surface  of  nutrient  gelatin, 
which  it  does  not  fluidify.  Several  other  bacteria  grow  in  a  similar 
way  on  gelatin.  The  growth  of  the  typlK)id  bacillus  on  boiIe<l  potatoes, 

'  .See  FUrntr,  Joumsl  of  Patliology  unil  Bacteriology,  April,  IflOS.  iiuci  Jolins 
Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v. ,  p.  343.  X\sn  for  full  consideration  of  t!if  pyo- 
genic powers  of  the  typlioid  bacillus  consiilt  Dm-jir/i"md-i  nml  ./■iiiinrnAi,  Zicgli-r's 
licitr.  z.  pnlh.  Aiiut.,  etc.,  Bd.  xvii.,  p.  221. 
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in  a  nearly  invisible  pellicle,  is  a  marked  culture  characteristic.  If, 
however,  the  potato  be  slightly  alkaline  the  surface  growth  becomes 
evident.  In  cultures  the  typhoid  bacilli  often  cling  together  end  to 
end,  forming  long,  thread-like  structures  (Fig.  101).  The  bacilli  in 
fluids  are  actively  motile.* 

Inoculations  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  into  animals,  while  not  pro- 
ducing a  disease  in  all  respects  like  that  in  the  human  subject,  may 
cause  death  with  symptoms  and  lesions  as  closely  resembling  those 
in  man  as  we  are  often  able  to  produce  in  animal  experimentation. 
Although  similar  effects  may  be  induced  in  animals  by  the  inocula- 
tion with  other  germs,  the  evidence  that  typhoid  fever  in  man  is 
produced  by  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  by  this  alone,  is  altogether  so 
strong  as  practically  to  amount  to  a  demonstration. 

It  is  probable  that  the  usual  symptoms  and  lesions  of  typhoid 
fever  are  largely  due  to  the  absorption  of  toxic  substances  which  are 
produced  as  the  result  of  the  life  processes  of  the  bacteria  at  the  point 
of  their  greatest  accumulation  and  activity. 


Fie.  lOl.^BACiLLrs  Ttphobus. 
From  a  gelatin  culture. 

During  artificial  cultures  in  nutrient  broth  a  poisonous  albuminoid 
product  or  products  are  formed  and  have  been  named  typhotoxin. 
Injection  into  rabbit  may  in  addition  to  general  toxic  symptoms 
induce  hyperplasia  of  the  intestinal  lymph  nodes. 

Some  of  the  inflammatory  complications  which  occur  in  typhoid 
fever  are  due  to  the  growth  of  the  bacillus  in  unusual  places  in  the 
body,  but  many  of  them  are  due  to  a  secondary  infection  with  other 
germs,  notably  with  the  p^'ogenic  cocci. 

Infection  with  the  typhoid  baciUus  seems  to  occur  largely  through 
the  gastro-intestinal  canal. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  is  communicated  by 
means  of  food,  and  especially  of  milk  and  drinking-water  which  have 
been  polluted  with  the  excretions  of  persons  suffering  from  the 
disease.     Many  serious  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  traced 

*  Several  bacilli  are  known  wbich  considerably  resemble  tbc  typboid  bacillus  in 
fonn  and  general  biological  characters  under  cultivation.  Most  noteworthy  among 
these  is  the  Bacillus  coH  communis,  which  is  a  constant  resident  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal.  This  germ,  which  in  the  past  has  no  doubt  been  frequently  mis- 
taken for  the  Bacillus  typhosus,  may  now  be  differentiated  from  it. 
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to  poUutions  of  milk  and  drinking-water  from  such  sources.'  Oysters 
which  have  been  taken  from  grossly  polluted  waters,  as  near  sewer 
openings,  have  been  the  means  of  conveying  the  germs.' 

In  milk  the  typhoid  bacillus  not  only  remains  alive  for  long 
periods  but  undergoes  active  multiplication.  It  may  remain  long 
alive  in  water  and  even  for  a  time  multiply.  In  the  soil  and  when 
dried  it  may  remain  alive  for  months.  Frozen  in  ice  it  has  been 
found  alive  after  more  than  three  months.  It  is  readily  kiUed  by 
exposure  to  strong  sunlight. 

METHODS  OP  STAINING  THE  TYPHOID   BACILLUS. 

The  bacilli,  when  taken  from  cultures,  stain  readily  with  the 
ordinary  anilin  dyes,  such  as  fuchsin  and  gentian  violet  (see  page 
130.) 

In  sections  of  the  organs  they  do  not  take  the  stain  so  readily. 
They  are  decolorized  by  Gram's  method. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  solutions  for  this  purpose  is  that  of 
Ziehl,  which  is  made  as  follows : 

Filtered  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  Carbolic  Acid,  90 
Saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  Fuchsin 10 

The  sections  are  soaked  for  half  an  hour  in  this  solution  and  then 
decolorized  by  alcohol,  cleared  in  oil  of  cedar,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 
The  decolorization  should  be  done  carefully,  the  section  being  ex- 
amined from  time  to  time  as  it  proceeds,  so  as  to  avoid  the  removal 
of  too  much  color.  The  nuclei  should  remain  faintly  colored,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  conceal  the  clusters  of  more  deeply  stained 
bacilli.* 

^  Freeman,  New  York  Medical  Record,  March  28th,  1896. 

«  Foote,  Medical  News,  March  28d,  1895. 

'  For  recent  summary  of  studies  on  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  typhoid  fever,  with 
bibliography,  consult  Dunbar,  "Ergebnisse  der  allg.  Aetiologie  der  Menschen-  u. 
Thierkrankheiten, ""  1896,  p.  605. 


DIPHTHERIA. 

Diphtheria  is  an  acute  infectious  disease  caused  by  the  Bacillus 
diphtherice  (Loffler),  and  usually  characterized  by  a  pseudo-mem- 
branous inflammation  on  some  of  the  mucous  membranes  or  occa- 
sionally on  the  surface  of  wounds,  and  by  immediate  or  remote  effects 
of  absorbed  toxic  substances. 

The  mucous  membranes  which  are  the  most  frequently  affected 
in  diphtheria  are  those  of  the  tonsils,  pharynx,  soft  palate,  nares, 
larynx,  and  trachea;  leys  frequently  those  of  the  mouth,  gums,  con- 
junctiva, oesophagus,  and  stomach. 

The  local  inflammation  in  mucous  membranes  may  present  various 
phases,  which  represent  clinical  types  of  the  disease.  Thus  there 
may  be  a  simple  redness  of  the  affected  surfaces  which  leaves  no  trace 
after  death,  or  a  catarrhal  inflammation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
more  marked  forms  of  the  lesion  there  may  be  a  fibrinous  exudate 
which  infiltrates  the  mucous  membrane,  or,  intermingled  with  pus 
cells,  epithelial  cells,  rod  blood  cells,  bacteria,  and  granular  material, 
forms  a  thick  or  thin  pellicle  on  the  affected  surfaces.  This  pellicle 
may  undergo  coagulation  necrosis,  and  hand-in-haud  with  this  there 
may  be  superficial  or  deep  coagulation  necrosis  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

The  false  membrane  in  diphtheria  is  thus  formed  by  a  combination 
of  inflammation  and  necrosis,  the  extent  of  the  necrosis  and  the 
amount  of  inflammatory  products  varying  in  the  different  cases. 

The  pseudo-membrane  may  disintegrate  or  exfoliate,  with  or 
without  loss  of  tissue  in  the  underlying  mucous  membrane.  Phleg- 
mon, abscess,  and  oedema  are  liable  to  occur  fis  Icx^al  complications. 
Adjacent  and  distant  lymph  nodes  are  apt  to  be  swollen,  and  often 
show,  on  microscopical  examination,  small  foci  of  cell  necrosis  and 
disintegration.  Similar  necrotic  foci  and  areas  of  small  spheroidal- 
cell  accumulation  with  fatty  degeneration  may  be  found  in  the 
kidney,  spleen,  and  liver.  Acute  nephritis  and  degeneration  of  the 
heart  muscle  are  not  infrequent.*  Tlie  exact  nature  of  the  nerve 
lesions  which  may  be  associate<l  with  the  late  paralyses  of  diphtheria 
is  not  yet  clear. 


•  For  a  study  of  heart  lesioDS  in  diphtheria  consult  SchamJirM n ,  Ziegler's  Beitr.  z. 
path.  Anat.,  Bd.  xviii..  p.  04,  1805. 
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Catarrhal  bronchitis  aud  broncho-pneumonia  or  lobular  pneumonia 
frequently  complicate  diphtheritic  lesions  of  the  upper  air  passages 
and  fauces. 

Bacteria  of  various  forma  are  commonly  present  in  the  false 
membrane,  aud  some  of  the  forms  may  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
underlying  tissue.  The  germ,  however,  which  stands  iu  a  causative 
relationship  to  this  disease  is  the  Bacillus  diphtherias  of  LofSer. 

In  man  the  diphtheria  bacilli  are  largely  confined  to  the  seat  of 
local  lesion,  and  sometimes  occur  in  enormous  numbers  (see  Fig.  102), 
especially  in  the  older  layers  of  tha  pseudo- membrane.  But  they  may 
become  widely  distributed  through  the  blood.  The  systemic  etiects 
in  diphtheria  appear  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  into  the  body  of  toxic 
material  elaborated  by  tlie  germs. 

The  very  frequent  association  of  the  pyogenic  cocci  with  the  diph- 
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theria  buoillus  give  rise  to  a  complicating  series  of  results  which 
make  the  clinical  picture  and  the  lesions  of  diphtheria  sometimes 
very  complex.  Thus  the  complicating  bronchitis  aud  broncho-pneu- 
monia, as  well  as  pyiemic  symptoms  and  lesions,  may  be  due  to  the 
presence'iu  the  jweudo- membrane,  and  the  enti'ance  into  the  deeper 
air  passages  and  the  blood,  of  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  and  the 
Staphylococcus  pyogenes,  the  Diploeoccus  lanceolatus.  Bacillus  coli 
communis,  and  others. 

The  Bacillus  diphtheri^e,  first  described  and  definitely  associated 
with  this  disease  by  Loftier,  is  from  2. 5  to  ;J  /i  in  length  and  0.5  to  0.8. 
n  in  thickness,  and  is  characterized  morphologically  by  marked  irreg- 
ularities 'in  ita  form  (Fig.  103).     While  the  typical  form  is  that  of  a 
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modemtelj  stout,  round-eaded,  straight,  or  slightly  curved  bacillus,  it 
is  very  apt — perhaps  as  a  result  of  degeueration — to  appear  club- 
shaped  or  pointed  at  the  ends,  irregularly  segmented,  and  tu  develop 
at  the  ends  or  elsewhere  a  strongly  retractile  material  which  stains 
more  deeply  than  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm. 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  is  immotile,  grows  slowly  and  scantily  at 
room  temperature,  but  at  body  temperature  develops  rapidly  in  bouil- 
lon and  on  agar,  glycerin -agar,  and  blood  serum,  On  glucose-broth 
serum  (Lofller'a  blood-serum  mixture)  the  growth  is  particularly 
vigorous  (see  page  1C2).  On  glycerin-agar  plat«a  it  grows  in  the  fonn 
of  moderately  small,  grayish  white,  slightly  spreading,  rough-edged 
colonies.  According  to  Welch  and  Abbott,  it  grows  abundantly  in  an 
invisible  pellicle  on  potatoes.  It  does  not  form  spores,  Welch  and 
Abbott  have  found  that  in  fluids  it  may  be  killed  by  an  exposure  of 
ten  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  5S°  C.  But  it  may  remain  alive  for 
weeks,  or  even  months,  in  fragments  of  dried  membrane.' 


;■•  Mid  Uie  uid  coloruloB. 


It  may  be  stained  with  Iioffler's  alkalin  metbylen-blue  solution  or 
by  Gram's  method. 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  is  subject  to  extreme  variations  in  viru- 
lence, forms  being  met  with  in  which  all  the  usual  cultural  character- 
istics are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  virulent.  These  are  sometimes 
inadvisably  crilled  pseudo-diphtln^ria  bacilli. 

The  name  pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus  is  more  wisely  limited  to 
Buch  germs  as,  though  re^icmbling  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  still  present 
dictiuct  cultural  peculiarities.' 

inoculatious  of  virulent  cultures  subcutaneously  in  guinea-pigs 
are  regularly  followed  by  a  localized  hcemorrhagic  cedema  with  a 
variable  amount  of  whitish  exudate.  Death  usually  follows  the 
inoculation  in  from  two  to  Are  days.  In  addition  to  the  local  lesions 
there  may  be — but  this  is  not  constant — swelling  of  the  adjacent  and 

'  CoiiBu)!  Ihrk  and  Berbr.  "  IttportoD  Bartorrolo^ienl  loveHtigatlnns:  Diagnoftis 
of  Diphtlicria.  -  Biillfiio  No,  I.  (leallli  Dv\>i..  Ni'w  York  City.  IHllS:  StiiJiis  uad 
BililiogrnpLy. 


A 
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of  the  abdominal  lymph  nodes,  serous  effusions  into  the  pericardial^ 
pleural,  aud  peritoneal  sacs,  swollen  spleen,  and  acute  parenchy* 
matousand  fatty  degeneration  in  the  liver,  kidney,  and  heart  muscles; 
congestion  and  sometimes  haemorrhage  of  the  suprarenals.  Micro- 
scopical examination  shows,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases» 
fragmentation  of  nuclei  and  other  evidences  of  cell  death  at  the  seat 
of  inoculation  and  in  the  viscera.*  Animals  which  survive  the 
inoculations  may  later  develop  paralysis,  and  a  similar  result  may 
follow  the  injection  into  rabbits  of  culture  fluids.  The  bacilli  do 
not  gain  access  to  the  body  at  large,  but  may  be  found  at  the  seat  of 
inoculations.  Inoculation  into  the  mucous  membranes  of  rabbits, 
pigeons,  and  certain  other  animals  may  result  in  the  development  of 
a  pseudo-membrane  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  disease  in 
man.' 

During  the  growth  of  the  diphtheria  baciUus  in  nutrient  broth  an 
albuminous  toxic  substance  is  developed  which  mingles  with  the 
broth.  This  is  called  diphtheria  toxin,  and  subcutaneous  injections 
of  this  toxin  in  animals — guinea-pigs,  for  example — proves  fatal,  in 
appropriate  dosage,  with  symptoms  and  lesions  siipilar  to  those  caused 
by  inoculation  with  the  living  germ. 

It  has  been  found  that  by  repeated  injections  of  the  diphtheria 
toxins  in  susceptible  animals,  at  first  with  small,  then  with  gradually 
increasing  doses,  the  animal  may  at  length  become  so  insusceptible  to 
the  action  of  the  poison  that  many  times  the  usually  fatal  dose  is 
borne  without  sensible  reaction. 

Similar  immunity  can  be  conferred  in  certain  animals  by  the  use 
of  the  living  cultures  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  either  fully  virulent 
or  with  reduced  virulence  (see  page  179),  administered  at  first  in  small 
doses  which  are  gradually  increased. 

In  whichever  way  immunity  be  conferred  it  has  been  found  that 
the  blood  of  the  artificially  immunized  animal  contains  a  substance, 
or  substances,  called  diphtheria  antitoxin^  which  on  being  intro- 
duced with  the  blood  serum  into  other  susceptible  organisms,  may 
not  only  confer  a  quickly  established  immunity,  but,  without  destroy- 
ing the  diphtheria  germ,  may  protect  against  its  toxic  effects  when 
the  disease  is  already  imder  way.  Thus  through  the  artificial  im- 
mimization  of  horses  the  so-called  "  serum  therapy  "  has  assumed  a 

*  For  a  detailed  description  of  minute  cell  changes  in  animals  following  inocula- 
tion with  diphtheria  bacilli,  see  Welch  and  Flerner,  Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  August,  1891;  &]so  Abbott  and  Ghiiskey,  ibid.,  April,  1893. 

*  It  is  important  from  the  prophylactic  standpoint  to  remember  that  the  Bacillus 
diphtheriae  may  remain  alive  in  the  mouth  of  the  human  subject  for  many  weeks 
after  recovery  from  the  local  lesions  of  the  disease,  and  also  that  healthy  persons- 
when  the  disease  is  prevalent  may  harbor  the  bacilli  in  their  mouths. 
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very  important  and  beneficent  role  in  the  prevention  and  management 
of  diphtheria. 

Although  there  is  no  differential  stain  for  the  diphtheria  bacillus, 
its  morphological  peculiarities  are,  as  above  indicated,  so  marked  that 
when  occurring  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  membranes  or  when 
examined  from  serum  cultures  definite  conclusions  as  to  its  identity 
can  usually  be  arrived  at  without  recourse  to  complete  biological 
analj'sis.  But  this  as  well  as  animal  inoculations  will  often  be 
necessary  when  the  morphological  characters  are  doubtful,  and  when 
the  degree  of  virulence  is  to  be  determined. 

For  the  practical  ends  of  early  diagnosis  it  has  been  found  that  if 
a  smear  of  material  from  the  local  lesion  be  made  over  the  surface  of 
a  "  slant  tube**  of  Ldffler's  blood-serum  mixture,  and  placed  in  an  in- 
cubator at  blood  heat  for  twelve  hours, the  diphtheria  bacilli,  if  present, 
will  usuaUy  have  outstripped  in  g^wth  most  of  the  other  germs 
which  were  present  in  the  exudate.  If  now  cover-glass  preparations 
te  made  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  new  growth  which  is  dotted 
in  scarcely  \'isible  colonies  over  the  surface  of  the  serum,  tlie  presence 
or  absence  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  can,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
rases,  be  determined  from  its  peculiar  morphological  features  (Fig. 
10:<).  This  method,  elaborated  by  Park'  and  put  into  practice  on  a 
large  scale  by  the  Health  Department  of  New  York,  has  now  become 
an  almost  indispensable  factor  in  the  control  of  diphtheria  by  health 
officials  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  of  especial  importance  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  diphtheria  antitoxin  senmi,  whose  highest 
promise  lies  in  early  administration. 

'  Consult /?iflr/7/»,   Piiirk  and  Beebe,  "Report  on  Biicteriological   Investigation  and 
DiagnouiM  of  Diphtlicria.  ^  Bulletin  No.  1,  Ilealtb  I)ept.,  City  of  New  York,  1R95. 


TETANUS. 
(Lockjaw,) 

This  disease  is  caused  by  a  bacillus — Bacillis  tetani — which  is 
rather  widespread  and  in  some  places  very  abundant,  occurring  with 
other  germs  in  the  soil,  especially  in  manured  soil,  and  gaining 
entrance  to  the  body  through  wounds,  which  are  often  very  slight. 
The  Bacillus  tetani  is  a  rather  long,  slender,  motile  germ,  often 
growing  in  pairs  or  threads  and  prone  to  develop  a  spore  in  one  end 
(Fig.  104),  under  which  condition  the  bacillus  swells  at  the  end  and 
becomes  club  or  racket-shaped.  It  is  readily  stained.  At  the  room 
temperature  it  grows  on  artificial  culture  media,  and  is  strictly 
anaerobic,  flourishing  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  It  fluidifies  gela- 
tin after  sending  out  into  it  irregular-shaped,  ray-like  outgrowths. 


Fio.  104.— Bacillus  Tetani. 
From  a  culture. 

The  spores  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  are  very  resistant  to  drying,  to 
heat,  and  to  various  chemical  disinfectants. 

Characteristic  tetanic  symptoms  followed  by  death  may  be  induced 
in  mice,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits  b}'  subcutaneous  inoculation  of 
cultures. 

Man  and  the  horse  are  markedly  susceptible  to  tetanus;  birds  are 
as  a  rule  insusceptible. 

The  local  lesion  in  tetanus  is  usually  slight  and  not  characteristic, 
often  consisting  in  a  slight  suppuration. 

The  morphology  of  the  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  to  the  exis- 
tence of  which  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  so  directly  point  is  yet 
obscure.  Overfilling  of  the  blood  vessels,  cellular  exudate  into  the 
perivascular  spaces,  and  rather  indefinite  changes  in  the  ganglion 
cells  have  been  recorded.     The  bacillus  remains  at  the  seat  of  local 
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lesion  and  produces  its  effect  by  the  elaboration  of  a  most  intense 
poison  or  toxin,  called  tetano-toxin.  The  action  of  this  toxic  sub- 
stance Hppears  sometimes  to  continue  in  the  body  after  the  death  of 
the  organisms  which  have  elaborated  it.  This  infectious  disease 
affords  H  most  typical  example  of  toxaemia. 

If  the  tetanus  bacillus  be  growrn  in  nutrient  broth  at  blood  beat 
out  of  contact  with  oxygen  the  toxin  is  developed  and  mingles  with 
the  riuid.  This  toxin  when  freed  from  living  germs  is  capable  of 
producing  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Broth  cultures  may  after  some  weeks  have  acquired  such  an  ex- 
treme intensity  that  the  dried  poisonous  material,  separated  from  the 
inert  duids  and  partially  purified,  may  be  fatal  to  a  mouse  weighing 
15  gm.  in  a  dose  of  0.00000005  gm. 

Estimating  according  to  the  relative  weights  of  the  subjects,  the 
minimal  fatal  human  dose  would  be  about  0.23  mgm. 

This  toxin  is  rendered  inert  by  a  temperature  above  65°  C.  and 
by  light. 

By  procedures  similar  to  those  described  in  diphtheria  immuniza- 
tion (page  253),  the  tetanus  toxin  has  been  used  to  secure  artificial 
immunity  in  dogs,  goats,  and  horses,  and  here  also  the  blood  serum 
of  the  immunized  animals  has  been  prepared  in  a  dried  state  and 
employed  in  man  for  therapeutic  purposes  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  theoretical  promise  of  the  tetanus  antitoxin  for  therapeutic 
purposes  in  man  is,  however,  in  practice  rendered  in  large  measui-e 
futile,  because  the  existence  of  the  disease  is  not  recognizable  until 
the  toxaemia  is  sufficiently  marked  to  produce  the  nefvous  symptoms, 
at  which  time  an  enormous  and  not  easilj'  determined  dosage  is 
required  to  neutralize  or  counteract  the  effects  of  the  already  elabo- 
rated poison. 

Statistics  are  as  yet  too  meagre  to  justify  a  definite  opinion  as  to 
the  practical  value  of  serum  therapy  in  tetanus. 

For  purposes  of  diagnosis  it  may  be  necessary  to  inoculate  a  white 
mouse  at  the  base  of  the  tail  with  suspicious  material  at  the  same 
time  that  morphological  examination  and  anaerobic  cultures  arel 
made.  Should  tetanus  develop  in  the  mouse  within  a  few  days  con- 
trol cultures  may  be  made  from  the  exudate  at  the  seat  of  inocula- 
tion. 


INFLUENZA. 
(Epidemic  Catarrhal  Fever;  La  Orippe.) 

This  is  an  infectious  disease  characterized  by  fever,  physical  and 
mental  prostration,  and  inflammations  of  different  parts  of  the  body. 
It  differs  from  the  other  infectious  diseases  in  that,  instead  of  a  single 
characteristic  lesion,  there  is  a  disposition  to  acute  exudative  inflam- 
mation of  either  the  pia  mater,  the  sheaths  of  the  peripheral  nerves, 
the  conjunctiva,  the  ears,  the  nose  and  throat,  the  larynx,  the  bron- 
chi, the  lungs,  the  pleura,  the  stomach,  or  the  colon.  Either  one  or 
several  of  these  inflammations  may  be  developed  at  the  same  time,  or 
successively  in  one  individual.  It  is,  however,  not  uncommon  to  see 
cases  of  influenza  in  which  no  one  of  these  inflammations  is  present. 

The  numerous  bacterial  studies  which  up  to  1892  had  been  made 
on  epidemic  influenza  had  failed  to  reveal  any  micro-organism  which 
could  fairly  be  regarded  as  of  etiological  significance,  although  some 
of  the  complicating  inflammations  of  the  lungs  had  been  shown  to 
be  very  frequently  associated  with  the  pyogenic  cocci — Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  and  Streptococcus  pyogenes  and  the  Diplococcus 
pneumoniae.* 

Early  in  1892  Pfeiffer,  Kitasato,  and  Canon'  described  the  occur- 
rence in  the  bronchial  exudate  and  in  the  blood  of  influenza  patients 
of  a  very  small  bacillus,  hitherto  unknown  or  possibly  noted  earlier 
by  Babes.  This  bacillus  was  sometimes  present  in  the  bronchial 
exudate  in  enormous  numbers,  and  often  with  little  contamination 
with  other  germs.  In  the  blood  it  was  sometimes  abundant,  some- 
times scanty.  It  stains  with  some  diflSculty  with  the  simple  anilin 
dyes;  but  by  Ziehl's  solution  (page  224);  or  by  warmed  Loffler's 
methyl  blue  (page  158) ;  or  by  Czenzysnki's  fluid  (page  283), heated 
with  the  specimen  at  body  temperature  for  from  three  to  six  hours, 
it  is  readily  colored.  The  bacilli  are  very  slender  and  short  (one  to 
one  and  a  half  times  as  long  as  broad),  sometimes  lie  singly,  some- 
times in  pairs  or  short  chains  or  heaps,  and  are  not  motile. 

This  so-called  influenza  bacillus  grows  best  at  body  temperature. 
On  glycerin-agar  it  forms  very  small,  scarcely  visible  dewdrop-like 

*  Consult  Finkltr,  "Die  acuten  LungenentzHndungen.  "  1891.  p.  452. 
^  Deutsche  medicinische  Wochenschrift,  January  14th  and  May  26th,  1892. 
21 
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colonies;   these,  although  growing  close  t<^ether,  do  not  tend  to  coa- 
lesce, as  many  germs  do. 

According  to  Pfeiflfer  the  growth  is  more  voluminous  if  the  sur- 
face of  the  agar  be  smeared  with  blood — best  of  man  or  the  pigeon — 
since  the  lisemoglobin  appears  to  favor  the  growth.  It  does  not  grow 
at  a  temperature  at  which  nutrient  gelatin  remains  solid.  In  beef 
tea  it  forms  a  scanty,  cloudy  growth.  It  has  been  cultivated  through 
several  generations,  but  is  prone  to  die.  Animal  inoculations  have 
given  diverse  and  not  very  marked  results. 

The  earlier  observ'ations  have  been  in  general  confirmed  by  later 
studies  of  otheris.' 

On  the  whole,  we  can  only  say  at  present  that  while  the  occur- 
rence of  the  above-described  bacillus  in  influenza,  and  exclusively 
here,  is  interesting  and  apparently  significant,  we  cannot  yet  definitely 
regard  it  as  of  establishecl  importance  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 
The  observations  of  the  writer  upon  this  germ  have  been  too  limited 
to  permit  of  an  independent  opinion. 

»  For  bibliography  and  later  data  consult  lieck^  ''Ergebnisse  der  allg.  Aetiologie 
der  Menscben-  u.  TbierkrankbeitcD,  "*  1^96,  p.  742. 


BACTERIA  WHICH  MAY  BE  OCCASIONAL  INCITERS  OF 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASE  IN  MAN. 

Bacillus  cedematis  maligni, — This  bacillus,  which  is  frequently 
present  in  dust,  in  putrefying  substances,  and  in  garden  earth,  con- 
siderably resembles  the  anthrax  bacillus  in  form,  but  is  more  slender 
and  has  rounded  ends.  When  it  develops  spores  the  bacillus  is 
swollen  or  bellied  at  the  middle.  It  is  strictly  anaerobic,  growing 
readily  in  gelatin-agar  and  blood  serum.  It  fluidifies  gelatin.  Gas 
is  developed  in  its  growth  on  blood  serum. 

Several  times  this  bacillus  has  been  found  in  persons  who  have 
received  dirty  wounds,  and  it  has  been  associated  with  hsemorrhagic 
oedema,  gas  formation  in  the  tissue,  and  gangrene.  Similar  lesions 
are  produced  by  inoculation  of  the  pure  cultures  in  animals. 

This  bacillus  is  readily  stained  by  any  of  the  common  anilin 
dj-es.' 

Bacillus  pneumoniae  (Friedldnder) . — In  a  small  proportion  of 
cases  of  lobar  and  lobular  pneumonia,  and  in  a  few  cases  of  exuda- 
tive inflammation  of  the  pleura,  pericardium,  meninges,  and  middle 
ear,  this  bacillus  has  been  found.  It  is  sometimes  found  alone,  but 
in  pneumonia  is  frequently  associated  either  with  the  Diplococcus 
pneumoniae  or  with  the  pyogenic  cocci.  It  has  been  found  in  the 
nasal  secretion  and  mouths  of  health}'  persons.  While  belonging 
definitely  among  the  bacilli,  it  so  frequently  occurs  in  the  form  of 
very  short  rods  or  ovals  or  short  chains  that  it  was  formerly  thought 
to  belong  among  the  cocci.  The  bacilli,  whether  longer  or  shorter, 
single  or  in  short  chains,  in  cultures  as  well  as  in  exudates,  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  hyalin  capsule. 

It  grows  readily,  at  ordinary  room  temperature,  in  gelatin,  which 
it  does  not  fluidify,  forming  a  white  mass,  which,  heaping  itself  upon 
the  surface  and  less  markedly  along  the  puncture  line,  forms  a  rather 
characteristic  "nail-like"  growth.  It  grows  abundantly  on  other 
culture  media.  It  is  moderately  pathogenic  for  mice.  It  seems 
highly  probable  rather  than  proven  that  it  may  be  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  the  lesions  with  which  it  is  infrequently  associated 
in  man.     This  germ  was  formerly  believed  to  be  of  great  importance 

'  Consult  iVVi^,  Zeitsclirift  f.  Hygieue,  etc.,  Bd.  xvii.,  p.  209  (bibliography). 
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in  connection  with  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  and  for  a  time  was  gener- 
ally ?4poken  of  as  the  pneumocccus  of  Friedlander.  It  is  now  known 
not  to  be  a  coccus,  and  is  certainly  of  subordinate  if  at  all  of  serious 
imjKirtance  in  the  induction  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Its  identity  with  the  so-called  Bacillus  rhinosclerumatis  (jKige  23d> 
is  r]aime<l  by  some  observers.  If  it  be  not  identical  with  them  it  is 
clf>**ely  relateil  to  capsulate<l  bacilli  found  by  Nicolaier*  in  pus,  by 
Aliel*  in  ozcena  and  found  under  various  c«^nditions  and  described 
under  various  names  by  Bordoni-Uffreduzzi,  Pfeiffer,  Mori,  and 
others. 

Bacillus  coll  commnnis  ("colon  l>acillus"). — This  germ,  which 
is  of  froufftant  occurrence  in  the  intestinal  canal  <  .f  man,  is  commonly 
rei-koned  among  the  saprophytes. 

It  is  lx;th  morphologically  and  biologically  very  similar  to  the 
typhoid  liacillus,  to  which  it  ap|)ears  tu  Ik.»  clo5?ely  rehiteil.  It  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  typhoid  germ  by  several  well-marketl  cultural 
feature's,  as  well  as  by  its  pithogenic  p<-»wer.  The  jn^ints  involveil  in 
the  differential  diagnosis  of  the  colon  fr<>m  the  typhoid  bacillus  are 
ii)(y  intricate  and  numerous  to  be  considered  here. 

R<,*cent  studies,  esjxfcially  those  of  Welch,  have  shown  that  not 
infrerpiently  when  the  Bacillus  coli  communis  finds  accf»ss  to  the  peri- 
tonea] cavity  or  other  jxirts  of  the  Ixnly  where  it  d(x*s  not  U^long,  it  is 
(*aftfible  of  inciting  serious  and  even  fatal  disease.  It  may  induce 
lix'al  suppurative  inflammation,  necrosis,  and  toxaemia. 

In  tht*  kidney,  in  the  gall  i>assages,  in  luemorrhatric  pancreatitis, 
in  apjM'ndicitis,   and  re|x»ateHlly  in  [K»ritonitis,   ns  \\A\  as  in   other 
lesions,  it  lias  \yiHii\  found  either  alone  or  in  association  with  other 
.!  g»Tins. 

\  It  would  api>ear  from  the  observations  of  Welch,*  who  found  it  in 

on<*  or  njon?  of  tlie  (organs  of  the  UkIv  in  thirty-tlnee  out  of  about  two 
hundred  auto|)si«»s,  that  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intes- 
tine*, ha'Uiorrhag*',  ul<*eration,  perforation,  catarrhal  and  diphtheritic 
inflamniation,  strangulation,  injury,  etc.,  may  open  the  way  for  its 
Hccoss  to  Vfirious  parts  of  the  b<xly.  In  some  cases  its  presence  was 
associates!  with  l«'sioiis,  in  some  not.  On  the  whoh*,  it  would  seem 
that  We  are  jimtitjed  in  regarding  the  colon  bacillus  as  of  occasional 
patliogein'c  imiK)rtance  in  man.  The  limitations  of  its  significance 
must  Ih?  determined  bv  further  stu<iies.* 


'  .V/VV/////V/-.  Cnitralb.  f.  Hak.,  OctoUr  i:^tli.  ls<U.  p.  r,01. 

*  .!/«/.  ibid..  \U\.  xiii..  Nds   ri  aixl  (J.  isjirj. 

■  UV/r//,  **Tli<*  liarillus  ("oli  (.loiiiiiiiiijis  .  The  (.'nnditious  of  its  Invasion  of  the 
Ihiinaii  \{^H\y,  and  its  Patlioiri-nir  PrDpcrtics. "  Mrdiral  News.  Drirndxr  12tli.  1S91. 

*  For  n'siinit'  of   prop«Ttic«i  of   the  FJarillus  coli  (-i>innnini<.  with  hiblioirraphy^ 
coiiHUlt  JJitrliuf/,  lUwUm  M«<l.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  Xovcndicr  l">th  and  '2\li\,  islM. 
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.  Micrococcus  tetragenus.-^ThiB  coccus  growing  in  tetrads  has 
been  repeatedly  found  in  cavities  in  the  lungs  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis and  in  accesses  elsewhere. 

While  its  usual  significance  is  not  yet  clear,  it  has  been  shown  to 
be  pyogenic. 

Bacillus pyocyaneus, — A  pyogenic  organism  producing  a  green- 
ish fluorescence  in  culture  media,  is  of  occasional  occurrence  in  sup- 
purative inflammation.  It  has  been  found  in  peritonitis  and  pericar- 
ditis, in  broncho-pneumonia,  in  phlegmon,  and  under  a  variety  of 
conditions  in  the  gastro-intestinal  canal.' 

Bacillus  proteus. — This  germ  is  common  in  putrefying  sub- 
stances, is  frequently  present  in  the  intestinal  contents;  it  grows  in 
bizarre  and  irregular  forms  on  gelatin  and  agar,  and  may  apparently 
under  certain  conditions  bo  pathogenic. 

Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus. — Several  observers  have  de- 
scribed an  anaerobic,  gas-forming  bacillus  occurring  in  emphysema- 
tous phlegmons;  in  gangrene,  in  peritonitis,  and  also  after  death  in 
cases  with  early  and  abundant  post-mortem  gas  formation  in  the 
tissues,  especially  in  the  blood  vessels  and  in  the  liver  (see  page  614). 

It  is  probable  that  the  gas-forming  anaerobic  bacillus  above 
named,  which  was  first  described  by  Welch  and  Nuttall  in  1892,  is 
identical  with  some  of  those  which  under  different  names  has  been 
since  described  by  various  observers.* 

<  Kornl,  Zeitschrfft  f.  HygieDe  und  Inf .  Er.,  Bd.  xvi.,  p.  868 ;  also <7aA%>tr«^\  ibid., 
p.  474, 

•  For  a  full  consideration  of  this  important  micro-organism  inoeWeUh  and  Ftexner, 
Journal  of  Eitperimental  Medicine,  vol.  i.,  p.  5,  1896. 


ACTINOMYCOSIS. 


This  disease  ia  due  to  the  growth  in  the  body  of  a  miCTo-organism 
whose  botanical  position  is  not  quite  clear,  but  which  seems  to  belong 
among  the  bacteria.  This  micro-nrganism,  the  actinomyces,  appears 
to  belong  to  one  of  the  more  complex  groups  of  bacteria  called  the 
Cladothricaceffi,  which  develop  in  the  form  of  branching  filamentB. 
These  filaments  in  actinomyces  fre<niently  separate  into  longer  and 
shorter  rod-like  or  almost  spheroidal  segments. 

It  may  be  grown  on  artiScial  culture  media,  flourishing  best  at 
body  temperature.     It  at  first  develops  in  the  form  of  delicate. 


ShovldB 


branching  threads,  the  older  cultures  showing  segments  which 
resemble  bacilli  and  cocci,  and  various  bulbous,  fiayk-like  or  club- 
shaped  forms  which  appear  to  be  the  result  of  degeneration  {"involu- 
tion" forms)  (Fig.  lO.i).  Successful  inoculatiou8  of  cultures  have 
been  made  in  animals.  This  micro-orgaiiii^tu  grows  in  radiate 
masses,  especially  in  the  jaws  of  cattle,  but  is  of  occasional  occur- 
rence in  man.  The  fungous  nmnA  may  form  n  large  timior  in  the 
jaw,  by  its  own  growth  aud  by  tlie  formation  of  granulation  tissue, 
which  is  apt  to  slough  and  spread,  so  that  not  only  may  the  tissues  of 
the  tongue,  pharynx,  larynx,  etc.,  be  iuvolvetl,  but  nodules  of  similar 
character  may  form  in  the  gafitm-intestinnl  canal,  lungs,  skin,  etc. 
In  man  suppuration  with  necrosis  and  the  formation  of  abscesses. 
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ulcers,  and  fistulie  may  be  tbe  marked  accompaniments  of  its  growth 
in  parts  near  the  surface  of  the  body. 

In  tbe  langx  tbe  lesions  may  be  essentially  those  of  an  acute 
general  bronchitis  or  in  tbe  form  of  broncho-pneumonia  (Fig.  10(1), 
with  the  formation  of  new  tissue.  Abscesses  and  cavities  may  form 
which  extend  into  adjacent  parts.  Tbe  characteristic  masses  of 
the  micro-organism  may  be  found  in  the  sputum  in  these  cases  of 
actinomycosis  of  the  lungs.' 

In  intestinal  actinomycosis  nodular  masses  of  new  tissue  with 


ulceration  may  develop  in  the  mucosa  and  submuoosa.     Metastases 
have  been  deitcribed. 

The  fungus  forms  little  yellow  masses  as  large  as  a  millet  seed  or 
smaller,  which  are  scattered  through  tbe  new-formed  granulation 
tissue  or  mingled  with  the  pus,  giving  tbe  growths  a  very  charaeter- 
istic  appearance.  It  is  tbe  peculiar  radiate  grouping  of  the  filaments 
of  the  growth  (Fig.  lOti)  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  "ray  fungus." 

'  For  n  detailed  dcHrriptiou  of  the  lung  lesions  in  net inomy coals,  witli  general 
bibliography,  see  lltidenpyl.  "Actinomycosis  of  the  Luug,"  New  York  Sledlral 
Hecnnl,  December  13th,  1890. 
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The  disease  is  propagated  from  one  animal  to  another  by  inoculaticm 
or  by  contact  of  the  growth  with  a  woimd  or  an  abrasion  of  the 
mucous  membrane.     The  fimgous  masses  may  become  calcareous. 

In  the  examination  of  sputum,  faeces,  pus,  etc.,  for  the  presence 
of  actinomyces,  the  naked-eye  appearances  may  be  of  value,  siDoe 
the  yellowish-white  granules  are  often  quite  visible,  especially  on  a 
black  background.  Suspicious  masses  may  be  teased  and  studied 
unstained,  or  stained  by  Gram's  method.  Sections  of  tissue  contain- 
ing actinomyces  may  be  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  sections  stained  by 
Gram's  method  with  contrast  eosin  stain. 


ASIATIC  CHOLERA. 

In  some  cases  of  cholera  there  are  no  marked  changes  to  be  found 
after  death.     In  no  case  are  the  lesions  distinctive  of  this  disease. 

If  death  occur  during  the  invasion  of  the  disease  or  in  the  stage 
of  collapse,  the  appearances  may  be  as  follows  in  the  more  marked 
cases: 

The  bodies  remain  warm  for  some  time,  and  the  temperature  may 
rise  for  a  short  time  after  death.  The  rigor  mortis  begins  early  and 
lasts  for  an  unusually  long  time.  The  muscles  sometimes  exhibit  a 
peculiar  spasmodic  twitching  before  the  rigor  mortis  sets  in,  especially 
the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  arm. 

The  Skin  is  of  a  dusky' gray  color,  the  lips,  eyelids,  fingers,  and 
toes  of  a  livid  purple.  The  ends  of  the  fingers  are  shrivelled,  the 
cheeks  and  eyes  fallen  in. 

The  Brain, — The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  are  filled  with  dark, 
thick  blood.  The  pia  mater  may  be  normal,  or  oedematous,  or  ecchy- 
mosed,  or  infiltrated  with  fibrin.  The  brain  is  usually  normal,  but 
may  be  dry  and  firmer  than  usual. 

The  Lungs  are  retracted  and  anaemic,  the  pleura  may  be  dry  or 
coated  with  fibrin. 

The  Heart  is  normal. 

The  Peritoneum  may  be  dry  or  coated  with  a  layer  of  fibrin. 

The  Stomach  is  usually  unchanged,  but  may  be  the  seat  of  ca- 
tarrhal inflammation. 

The  Small  Intestine. — There  may  be  ecchymoses  in  the  mucous 
membrane;  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  soft  and  oedematous; 
there  may  be  general  congestion,  or  the  congestion  may  be  confined 
to  the  peripheries  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  nodules,  and  these 
nodules  may  be  swollen ;  or  there  may  be  croupous  inflammation  and 
superficial  necrosis.  All  these  changes  are  regularly  most  marked  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine.  There  is  apt  to  be  post-mortem 
desquamation  of  the  epithelium.  The  characteristic  rice-water  fluid 
may  be  found  in  the  intestines  after  death,  or  instead  of  this  dark- 
colored,  bloody  fluid. 

TTie  Large  Intestine  is  usually  normal,  but  in  some  epidemics 
croupous  inflammation  occurs  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 
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The  Spleen  may  be  soft.  The  Liver  may  show  small  areas  of 
graDular  or  fatty  or  hyalin  d^[eneration. 

The  Kidneys  are  often  increased  in  size,  with  white  and  thick- 
ened cortex  and  congested  pyramids.  The  epithelium  of  the  cortex 
tubes  may  contain  coarse  granules  and  fat  globules,  or  be  necrotic. 
The  tubes  may  contain  cast  matter  and  broken-down  epitheiiutn. 
These  changes  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  simply  of  a  d^enerative 
eliaracter  or  aa  the  results  of  an  acute  degeneration  from  alHorbed 
toxins.' 

The  Uterus  and  Ovaries  may  be  conf^esteil  and  contain  extra- 
va»ate«l  blood. 

If  the  patient  do  not  die  until  the  stage  of  reaction,  the  bod}'  does 
not  preserve  the  same  collapsed  appearance,  and  there  are  often 
inflammatory  changes  in  <lifferent  [lartstif  the  Ixxiy,  especially  in  the 
larj'nx,  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  the  intestines. 

Acoonling  to  the  researches  of  Koch,  whicli  have  been  abundantly 
confirmed  by  otberB,  there  are  constantly  present  in  the  small  intes- 
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tines  of  cholera  {>atient8,  during  the  early  and  active  stages  of  the 
disease,  cliavactcristic  curA-ed  rods  which  are  not  known  to  occur  in 
the  luxly  under  any  other  conditions,  and  which  have  Injeii  proved  to 
Giurto  the  disease.  Therje  roils  are  from  0.8  to  'i.u  it  long,  and  are 
sometimes  wlightly,  sometimes  considerably  curved  (^Jee  Fig.  lOT). 
When  growing  under  suitable  conditions,  the  individual  rods  are  apt 
to  cling  together  by  their  ends,  forming  S-shai>e<l  figures  or  spirils  of 
considerable  length.  From  the  curved  shape  of  the  individuals  they 
are  also  often  called  "cromma  bacilli;"  but  the  orgtuiism  appears  to 
belong  among  the  spirilla  and  is  therefor*-  <-»\\i.'i\  Hjn'rHluiii  ciniffrcB 
Asiiitiiiv  (or  "Cholera  vibrio").  The  spirilla  may  1)0  present  in 
moderate  numbers  in  and  lienenth  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
intpstiiie,  and  in  very  lai^e  numl)ors  in  the  intestinal  contents  and  in 
the  dejections  in  the  acute  forms  and  oarly  stages  of  the  disease. 

In  the  prurt'ss  of  their  growth  and  multi|ilic;iti(Hi  in  the  iTiiestinnl 
canal  they  apparently  pnMhici'  a  poisonous  sulK-tani'e,  the  local 
action  and  nhsorption  of  which  into  the  IkhIv  fliiids  jirodnre  the  symp- 
toms and  lesions  of  the  diseiLse.     The  systemic  ctfi-cts  ap[»'ar  to  be  in 
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the  nature  of  a  septic  intoxication.  The  cholera  bacillus  may  retain 
its  vitality  for  a  considerable  period  in  water,  and  on  moist  substances, 
such  as  damp  linen,  earth,  and  vegetables,  it  may  increase  in  num- 
bers with  great  rapidity. 

A  temperature  of  from  30°  to  40°  C.  is  most  favorable  for  its 
growth.  At  about  16°  C.  proliferative  activities  cease,  but  the  germs 
are  not  killed  by  — 10°  C.  They  are  readily  killed  by  drying,  and 
the  presence  of  acids  is  very  inimical  to  their  growth. 

There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  that  they  form  spores,  and  their 
period  of  life  is  short. 

The  cholera  bacillus  is  readily  cultivated  on  artificial  culture 
media,  such  as  gelatin,  agar,  milk,  beef  tea,  potatoes,  etc.  In  fluids 
it  is  capable  of  performing  active  movements  and  is  furnished  with 
flagella. 

While  it  may  be  readily  stained  by  the  ordinary  methods  when 
present  in  the  dejecta,  its  morphological  characters  are  not  absolutely 
distinctive,  since  several  forms  of  curved  bacilli  belonging  to  the 
same  group  and  closely  resembling  the  cholera  vibrio  have,  und(  r 
varying  conditions,  been  found  in  the  dejecta  and  in  the  mculh. 

It  is  often  of  the  highest  importance  to  determine,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  whether  or  not  a  suspected  case  bo  one  of  Asiatic 
cholera  or  some  other  form  of  acute  intestinal  disorder,  so  that  in 
the  former  case  the  proper  measures  may  be  instituted  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  characters  which  are  developed  in 
cultures  of  the  cholera  bacillus  enable  an  expert  biologist  to  distin- 
guish this  organism  from  all  other  known  forms. 

But  the  scope  of  this  work  does  not  permit  a  detailed  description 
of  the  cultural  peculiarities  of  the  germ.  Nor  should  the  responsi- 
bility of  such  determinations  be  assumed  without  adequate  prelim- 
inary laboratory  experience. 

By  taking  together  the  morphological  and  biological  characters,  it 
is  possible,  usually  on  the  second  or  third  day,  to  determine  whether 
the  intestinal  contents  of  a  suspected  case  do  or  do  not  contain  the 
bacillus  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

The  cholera  vibrio,  both  in  the  dejecta  and  in  pure  cultures,  is 
readily  stained  by  the  ordinary  anilin  dyes.  The  results  of  animal 
experiments  with  the  cholera  germ  are  not  in  themselves  decisive  in 
determining  its  relationship  to  this  disease,  since  animals  do  not  react 
in  its  presence  as  man  does. 

However,  the  constant  occurrence  of  this  organism  in  Asiatic 
cholera,  its  absence  under  other  conditions  from  the  body,  and  the 
accidental  laboratory  infections  which  have  several  times  occurred  in 
men  handling  pure  cultures  of  the  germ,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its 
instrumentality  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 
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The  disease  is  communicated  from  one  person  to  another  by  the 
pollution  of  food  or  drink  with  the  discharges  which  contain  the 
virulent  germs. 

The  results  of  a  large  amount  of  work  which  has  been  done,  look- 
ing toward  a  practical  artificial  immimization  of  man  against  Asiatic 
cholera  in  the  E^t  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  definitely  formulated 
to  permit  a  final  judgment  as  to  its  value/ 

'  For  the  details  of  Lis  researclies  on  Asiatic  cholera,  sec  Koch's  report,  **  Arbeiten 
a.  fl.  kaiaerlichen  Gesundbeitsamtc,  **  Bd.  iii.,  1887.  Consult  also  Sftaketpere* 9  **  Re- 
port OD  Cholera  in  Europe  and  India,  ^  1890. 

For  bibliography  of  recent  studies  see  Dunhur,  ''Ergebnisse  der  allg.  Aetiologie 
der  Menscben-  u.  Thierknmkbeiten,  *"  1896,  p.  804. 


RELAPSING  FEVER. 

(Typhus  recurrens;  Famine  Fever;  Spirillum  Fever;  Seven  Day 
Fever.) 

The  lesioDB  which  may  be  preseDt  in  this  disease  are  not  dietinc- 
tive  of  it 

Its  distinguishing  feature,  apart  from  symptoms,  is  the  presence 
in  the  blood  at  certain  periods  of  the  specific  micro-orgimiBm. 


Rn.APBiNa  FcvER. 


The  Skin  may  be  jaundice<l ;  it  may  be  mottled  by  eztravasationB 
of  bl<xHi. 

The  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord  are  unchanged. 

The  Pharynx  and  Larynx  may  be  tlie  seat  of  catarrhal  or  croup- 
ous inflammation. 

77(e  Lungs. — There  may  be  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  lobar 
pneumonia,  hypostatic  congestion,  and  pleurisy. 

The  Heart  is  often  soft  and  flabby,  with  degeneration  of  its  mus- 
cular fibres.     There  may  be  ecchymoses  in  the  pericardiiun. 


(Small-pox.) 

Bmall-pox  is  an  acate,  readily  communicable,  infectious  disease, 
especially  characterized  anatomically  by  an  inflammation  of  the  skin 
which  passes  through  a  series  of  more  or  less  distinctive  phases  of 
papule,  vesicle,  pustule,  with  a  final  drj'ing  of  the  exudate  and 
necrotic  tissue  constituting  the  crust. 

Various  phases  of  the  exanthem  are  used  to  designate  forms  of 
the  disease. 

Secondary  lesions  are  diffuse  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
sk'n  'nflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane  hie  orrhages  in 
dr  o  s  parts  of  the  body  and  acute  degeneration  of  the  k  dnej  I  er 
and  spleen 
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The  skin  lesion  shows  in  general  at  first  circumscribed  areas  of 
inriaminalion  above  the  ends  of  the  papillfe,  with  the  development  of 
a  liuid-fiUed  reticulum,  so  that  vesicles  are  formed  (Fig.  1U!»).  These 
at  first  contain  a  clear  fluid,  but  by  the  gathering  of  pus  cells  the  fluid 
becomes  turbid  and  accumulates  to  form  a.  pustule.  HHud-in-hand 
with  these  changes  the  papilliB  and  adjacent  layers  of  the  corium  may 
become  infiltrated  with  cells.  The  contents  of  the  pustules  and  the 
necrotic  tissue  above  dry  and  form  the  crusts.  When  the  changes 
are  largely  confined  to  the  epidermis  the  lesion  may  leave  no  deform- 
ity.    But  if  the  changes  in   the  cutis  are  considerable,  cicatricial 
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tissue  may  form,  leaving  scars.  The  association  of  local  hsemor- 
rhage  with  the  above  changes  gives  rise  to  the  hsBmorrhagic  form 
of  exanthem. 

Various  micro-organisms,  both  bacteria  and  protozoa,  have  been 
described  as  occurring  in  the  local  skin  lesions  of  small-pox,  but  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  still  unknown. 

The  protection  conferred  by  a  successfully  weathered  attack  of 
small-pox  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  form  of  ac- 
quired immunity  (see  page  179).  The  more  recent  views  of  the  im- 
munity conferred  by  vaccination  against  small-pox  is  based  upon  the 
demonstration  that  the  disease  variola  in  man  and  the  disease  vaccina 
in  the  bovine  species  are  the  same,  and  not  different,  as  was  formerly 
believed;  that  the  disease  in  the  cow  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the 
human  disease.  The  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  unknown  but  cer- 
tainly existing  micro-organisms  through  the  insusceptible  bovine — 
thus  runs  the  rationale  in  the  new  light — is  to  so  diminish  the  viru- 
lence of  the  germ  that  by  its  subsequent  inoculation  in  man  im- 
munity is  produced  without  the  profound  disturbance  which  infection 
with  a  germ  of  unmitigated  virulence  would  involve. 


SCARLET  FEVER. 

(Scarlatina.) 

This  is  an  infectious,  readily  communicable  disease  characterized 
by  a  diffuse  skin  eruption,  and  frequently  accompanied  by  inflam- 
mation, either  catarrhal,  croupous,  or  gangrenous,  of  the  tonsils, 
pharynx,  and  larynx. 

There  may  be  acute  hyperplasia  or  suppuration  of  the  cervical 
lymph  nodes.  There  is  very  frequently  an  acute  exudative  or  an 
acute  diffuse  nephritis.  The  spleen  may  be  enlarged.  Broncho- 
pneumonia, endocarditis,  and  pericarditis  may  occur. 

The  exanthem  or  skin  eruption  in  scarlatina  is  a  simple  dermatitis, 
as  the  result  of  which  the  papillae  and  subpapiUary  stratum  become 
infiltrated  with  fluid  or  leucocytes,  or  both,  the  leucocytes  being 
gathered  especially  about  the  blood  vessels.  There  may  be  small 
haemorrhages,  and  the  acute  phase  of  the  inflammation  is  followed  by 
an  increased  production  of  epithelium  and  an  exfoliation  of  the  super- 
ficial layers.  These  lesions  of  the  skin  are,  excepting  the  haemor- 
rhages, very  slightly  marked  after  death. 

That  the  disease  is  due  to  some  form  of  micro-organism  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  exact  nature  of  this  organism  is  not  yet  known. 
The  acute  nephritis  so  often  present  appears  to  be  due  to  some  poison 
produced  in  the  body  during  the  disease.  One  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  the  disease  is  the  predisposition  which  it  entails  to  the 
incursions  of  pathogenic  germs  other  than  those  which  we  believe  to 
cause  the  disease  itself.  Thus*  an  infectious  croupous  inflammation 
in  the  mouth,  tonsils,  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea,  due  to  a  strepto- 
coccus (seepage  205),  is  a  frequent  complication.  True  diphtheria 
due  to  the  Loffler  bacillus  is  also  prone  to  establish  itself  upon  the 
vulnerable  inflamed  mucous  membranes. 

So  also  the  frequently  associated  pneumonia,  the  inflammatory 

hyperplasia  and  suppuration  of  the  lymph  nodes,  suppurations  in 

various  parts  of  the  body,  the  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  which  are 

not  uncommon,  may  aU  be  due  to  a  secondary  infection  with  the 

pyogenic  cocci. 
22 


MEASLES. 


A  readily  communicable  infectiuiiH  disease,  the  most  prominent 
features  of  which  are  an  intense  hyperremia  with  inHammation  of 
thexkin,  aissociated  withcatiirrha]  inHammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  tlie  air  passages.  The  infiammatiou  of  the  skin  is  anatom- 
ically of  the  b<unio  general  typo  as  tliiit  in  scarlatina.  Acute  tlegener- 
atiuD  of  the  kidney  or  acute  exudative  nephritis  may  follow.  The 
more  common  secondary  lesimis  are  br()ncho-i)neunionia,  pseii<1i>- 
membranous  inHammation  of  thu  phnrynx  and  larynx,  suppurative 
inHammation  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  diphtheria.  These 
complicationn,  as  in  scarlatina,  aro  doubtless,  in  jmrt  at  least,  due  t) 
secondary  infection  with  utiier  gt'rms  than  those  causing  the  disenBo 
itself. 

The  micro-organism  causing  measles  is  nut  known.' 
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reciink'il  ilii!  iliscrntry  in  ilii:  MiuhI  in  r.nirlf 

.n  ■■i.si.',  of  ini'asli's  of  a.   very  siiii.ll 

l««illiis.  i.li..ut  ,.s  lung  !is  iln-  rnilius  -f  »  ral  li 

.I00.I  <vll.  l.ui  varyinsj  o.iisi.U.t.ilily  in 

lile.     It   h   \*-'t  sliiinu.1  willl  C/.i;ii^.viL>ki'a 

s.>liiii<iii    [],.   a-'i.  or  vMt  ;i  solution 

cohUuiiui;  ..■i.t.L.ilf  Il.<;  Dm..u..t  ..f  tosiii.     Son 

i.'iinies  tilt-  st:iiiiiii.!;  U  uiiifonii,  sonu-- 

imit-Htlw  iiii.i.il.-  lH.rti..i.  i-*  lu.l.r.     Tlu«-  hn. 

liuK-s  M-Hiity  ill  tl.1-  bl'xxl,  lyiN;,'  siiii^ly  or  iti  li. 

i';<tH.     >[i.'ai;n>  ciilliirus  utn.-  obtiiiiK-iI 

fll  Ilin-c  iitvrH  ill  Ix'i-f  tei.      Tlii'V  <li<l  not  s<'i-m 

to  aniw  on  tl».  o^litlilry  s,.liil  mi-ilin. 

Bacilli  ximilnr  in  f»riii  wen-  fonuii  in  Hie  <'miiI 

:ili-  fr.iiii  inlliiiiicil  miiroiis  iiicinlimm-a 

ill  iimiikIi-s.     TIji-  •iliMTviiKitns  nf  tliri-  wrlti'i 

uulil  tli<-y  sliiil]  liuvL'  Ixf-n  cuntlniii'ii  liy  ntliir 

1  mill  Ih-.-ii  jrif.-itly  cxti-micii  mitliiii;^ 

ciolii-)r;il  >ii,'ui(ic:im-e  of  the  giTniB. 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 
{Hospital  Fever;  Spotted  Fever;  Jail  Fever;  Ship  Fever;  etc.) 

This  disease  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  characteristic  lesion 
save  the  petechial  skin  eruption ;  but  yet  after  death  we  may  find  a 
number  of  morbid  conditions,  such  as  are  common  to  many  of  the 
infectious  diseases. 

The  entire  body  has  a  tendency  to  rapid  putrefaction. 

The  blood  is  often  darker  and  more  fluid  than  in  other  diseases. 

The  voluntary  muscles  may  undergo  waxy  and  granular  degener- 
ation. 

The  brain  and  its  membranes  may  be  congested. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  may  be  the  seat 
of  catarrhal  or  croupous  inflammation. 

In  the  lungs  there  may  be  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia,  or  hy- 
postatic congestion. 

The  walls  of  the  heart  may  be  soft  and  flabby. 

The  agminated  nodules  of  the  ileum,  and  the  mesenteric  nodes 
may  be  a  little  swollen. 

The  spleen  is  often  large  and  soft. 

The  kidneys  and  liver  are  frequently  the  seat  of  parenchymatous 
degeneration. 

The  nature  of  the  infective  agent  in  typhus  is  unknown.  Several 
observers  have  recorded  the  finding  of  micro-organisms  of  one  kind 
or  another  in  the  disease,  but  proof  that  any  of  these  have  causative 
relationship  to  the  disease  has  not  yet  been  furnished.* 


'  Braiman   and  Chee»ma7i,  "A  Study  of  Typhus  Fever,  "  Medical   Record,  June 
25lh.  1892. 


The  lesioDs  which  have  been  found  iu  this  disease  are  not  constant 
nor  are  they  characteristic.  Though  well  murked  in  some  cases, 
they  are  but  very  slightly  developed  in  others 

The  lesions,  whtn  present,  are  apt  to  be  most  marked  in  th» 
medulla  oblongata  aud  pi^u-s,  but  the>  may  be  present  in  the  cord 
(Fig.  110).     They  tonijiat  of  small  haemorrhages,  accumulation  o£ 


lb  Id  ihe  gny  wid  Id  the 

leucocytes  about  the  blood  vessels  in  the  perivascular  lymph  spaces 
and  around  the  ganglion  cells,  and  of  thrombi  in  the  smaller  blood 
vessels,  and  of  degeneration  of  the  ganglion  cells  especially  in  the 
spinal  cord.'  None  cf  these  lesions  are,  however,  jMithognumonic  of 
this  disease. 

^Bniet.  Annales  do  I'liiHtitut  Puateiir.  April.  1993.  am]  August,  1805. 
Fur  an  account  of   lesinos  Id  eiperimcatul  rabies  coDsult  Oalffi,  Bcrliaer  kliiL 
WocbenBcbrtfl.  April  3d.  1895. 
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While  &ere  ia  every  reason  for  believiiig  that  hydrophobia  is  due 
to  the  introducttoti  into  the  body  of  some  apeciid  form  of  micro- 
oiganiem,  and  while  the  recent  researches  of  Pasteur  and  othera  hare 
brought  to  light  many  interesting  and  important  facts  regarding  the 
general  nature  and  distribution  in  the  body  of  the  infectious  agent, 
nothing  is  yet  definitely  known  about  the  particular  organism  which 
induces  the  disease. 

It  is  known  that  the  infectious  agent  is  in  the  saliva  and  salivary 
gkinds  of  rabid  animals,  and  that  it  may  be  present  in  the  saliva  of 
the  dog  two  or  three  days  before  the  ^mptoms  of  the  disease  are 
It  is  not  present  in  the  Uood,  but  seems  to  be  especially 
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concentrated  in  the  central  nervous  system  and  particularly  in  tbe 
medulla  oblongata. 

Xotwithstanding  tbe  total  ignorance  of  tbe  micro-organism  con< 
cemed  in  inciting  hydrophobia,  his  genius  in  wise  experiment  en- 
abled Pasteur  to  discover  and  to  establish  a  method  for  artificial 
immunization  against  the  disease  which  has  proved  most  beneficent. 

After  obtaining  a  virus  of  definite  intensity,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  a  series  of  inoculations  beneath  the  dura  mater  in  rabbits 
of  portions  of  the  spinal  cords  of  rabid  animals,  it  was  found  that 
by  drying  spinal  cords  of  definite  and  high  virulence  in  tbe  air,  with 
due  protection  againstaerial  contamination,  the  virulence  diminished 
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day  by  day.  With  virus  thus  obtained  of  virulence  ranging  from 
that  which  is  practically  inert  to  that  of  the  utmost  potency,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  safely  accustom  both  animals  and  men  to  the 
presence  of  amounts  of  hj'drophobia  virus  contained  in  the  spinal 
cord  emulsion,  which  under  ordinary  conditions  would  prove  speedily 
fatal.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  confer  artificial 
immunity  against  the  disease. 

This  process  occupies  several  days,  and  immunization  must  be 
completed  before  the  disease  has  begun  to  manifest  itself;  but  as  the 
incubation  period  in  hydrophobia  is  a  long  one,  it  has  been  possible, 
in  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  cases,  to  save  the  Kves  of  persons 
bitten  by  rabid  animals. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  diagnosis,  in  dogs  which  have  died 
or  have  been  killed  under  suspicion  of  rabies,  the  spinal  cord  and 
medulla  should  be  saved.  Portions  of  the  fresh  medulla  in  emulsion 
water  should,  if  possible,  be  inoculated  beneath  the  dura  mater  of 
two  healthy  rabbits  and  the  development  of  rabic  paralysis  and  other 
symptoms  observantly  awaited. 

Other  portions  of  the  medulla  and  cord  should  be  hardened  in 
Miiller's  fluid  and  alcohol,  and  carefully  examined  especially  for  small 
perivascular  accumulations  of  leucocytes.  The  existence  of  these  in 
the  medulla  and  cord  of  an  animal  suspected  of  rabies  will  go  far 
toward  confirming  the  suspicion. 


YELLOW  FEVER. 

This  infectious  disease  is  without  characteristic  lesions  save  for 
the  haBmorrhages  and  pigmentation  in  the  skin.  The  following  con- 
ditions are,  however,  frequently  present  after  death : 

Rigor  mortis  is  marked  and  occurs  early. 

The  Brain  and  its  meninges  are  usually  congested. 

The  Skin  is  of  a  yellow  color  from  the  presence  of  bile  pigment, 
and  may  be  mottled  by  ecchymoses. 

The  Heart  is  of  a  pale  or  brownish-yellow  color.  Its  muscular 
fibres  may  be  the  seat  of  fatty  degeneration. 

The  Lungs  may  be  congested. 

The  Stomach  often  contains  the  characteristic  black  fluid  due  to 
altered  blood  pigment  which  is  vomited  during  life.  Its  mucous 
membrane  may  be  congested,  softened,  and  is  sometimes  eroded. 

The  Intestines  are  dark-colored,  often  distended  with  gas,  and 
sometimes  contain  blood. 

The  Liver  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease  may  be  intensely 
congested.  More  frequently  it  contains  but  little  blood,  is  of  a  light- 
yellow  color,  and  the  hepatic  cells  show  the  changes  of  an  intense 
acute  degeneration,  much  more  marked  than  are  found  in  any  other 
disease  except  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver.  The  gall  bladder  is 
apt  to  be  contracted. 

The  Spleen  shows  no  marked  changes. 

The  Kidneys  present  the  lesions  of  an  intense  form  of  parenchy- 
matous degeneration.  Tubules  usually  contain  masses  of  hyalin 
material. 

While  its  mode  of  occurrence  and  the  characters  of  its  symptoms 
and  lesions  aflford  a  strong  presumption  that  yellow  fever  is  an  acute 
infectious  disease,  none  of  the  various  studies  which  have  been  made 
upon  its  etiology  have  as  yet  revealed  the  presence  of  any  micro- 
organism to  the  action  of  which  it  can  be  fairly  attributed.* 

'  The  studies  of  Sternberrf  on  the  **  Etiology  and  Prevention  of  Yellow  Fever,  " 
published  in  the  form  of  a  Government  report  in  1890,  contain  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  research  by  modern  methods,  and  should  be  consulted  for  a  full  exposition  of 
this  disease  and  its  lesions. 
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the  remilt  of  the  breaking  apart  of  the  segmenting  bodies,  as  seen  at 
e.     ^-tften  called  sjM^reH, 

h.  Crescent ic  bodies  containing  a  central  mass  of  pigment  (/ 
and  fj). 

0.  B^xlietf,  smaller  than  a  red  blood  cell,  which  are  actively  mobile 
ar;d  are  f  umiiihed  with  one  or  more  flagella  at  one  side — A,  ftagel- 
late  form.     These  are  the  main  forms  which  have  been  described. 

The  amoeboid  forms  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  acute  stages  of  the 
dineafie,  the  crescentic  forms  in  the  chronic  stages.  The  segmenting 
Ujdies  are  apt  to  \)e  present  immediately  before  or  during  the  chill; 
the  pigmente<l  amcjelxjid  Ixxlies,  according  to  James,  are  present  at  all 
times,  but  are  m^.-st  numerous  during  and  before  the  paroxysms.  In 
gi^eral,  it  ma}'  Ije  said  that  the  numljer  of  these  bodies  is  proportional 
U}  the  gravity  of  the  case.  The  amctboid  forms  disappear  shortly 
after  the  adminiHtration  of  quinine,  while  the  crescentic  bodies  often 
persi.st  for  a  considerable  tinie  under  the  same  conditions. 

It  is  Ijelievecl  that  these  various  forms  represent  j)hases  in  the 
development  of  one  or  more  varieties  of  the  parasite.  The  cycle  of 
development  apjx'ars  to  Ije  brief — in  tlie  organism  of  tertian  fever 
about  forty-eight  hours — in  that  of  quartan  about  seventy-two  hours 
— and  quickly  recurrent;  fo  that  paroxysm  may  follow  paroxysm, 
the  height  of  each  corresponding  to  the  8ix)rulation  or  segmentation 
of  the  para.site. 

If  the  IxKly  Ix;  infecte<l  with  a  single  brood  or  growth  of  the  i>ara- 
sites  the  pan^xyHin  will  \)e  apt  to  recur  regularly,  in  accordance  with 
a  si!iipl«f  tyjMs  but  should  two  or  more  broods  or  groui)s,  reaching  the 
I>eri«)d  of  siH>rulati(m  at  diflferent  tiiiK?s,  be  present,  tlie  paroxysm  will 
recur  with  greater  fnf<juence  and  at  h'ss  regular  intervals. 

While  nuich  is  known  alxnit  the  lia^matozoa  of  the  various  phases 
of  malarial  fever,  much  study  is  still  necessary  for  the  com})letion  of 
their  life  histories,  and  much  more  light  is  needed  on  the  way  in 
which  the  parasit<*s  pnxluce  their  effects  in  the  lK)dy,  asid(»  from  the 
destruction  of  the  bl(jod  cells,  to  which  pigmentation  is  due.  All 
attempts  to  cultivate*  th*^  organisms  under  artificial  conditions  have 
thus  far  failed.  While  bv  the  direct  transference  of  malarial  bloixl 
from  animal  to  animal  and  from  man  to  man  the  disease  may  be 
inducetl,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life  it  is  not  communicable; 
nor  do  we  know  the  habitat  of  the  organism  in  nature  or  its  ix)rtals 
of  entry  to  the  Inxly. 

Whatever  its  full  etiological  significance  or  its  life  history,  its 
discovery  in  the  blo<xl,  even  with  our  jiresent  knowledge,  since  it  is 
unknown  except  in  malarial  disease,  is  of  great  diagnostic  value  in 
doubtful  cases.' 

*  For  bibliography  and  a  resume  of  the  work  alrea<ly  done  on  this  subject  con- 
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Method  of  Examination. — The  fresh  blood  taken  from  a  finger 
prick  may  be  examined  in  thin  layers  on  the  warm  stage  with  one- 
twelfth  oil  immersion. 

For  stained  preparations  the  method  described  on  page  88  may 
be  followed,  or,  after  spreading  and  fixing  the  blood  film  as  above, 
the  cover  may  be  floated,  specimen  side  down,  for  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  in  Czenzynski's  fluid : 

Aqueous  Methylen  Blue,  saturated  solution 20  c.c. 

One-haJf-per-cent  solution  of  Eosin  in  seventy- 

per-cent  Alcohol ' 10    " 

Water 20    " 

Hinse  in  water  and  mount  in  balsam.  In  this  way  the  plasmodia 
and  the  nuclei  of  the  leucocytes  are  stained  blue,  the  red  blood  cells 
iind  eosinophile  granules  red. 

suit  Ttwyer  andlTewetson,  ''The  Malarial  Fevers  of  Baltimore, "  etc.,  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v.,  1895,  pp.  6-215. 

Also  Barker,  **  A  Study  of  Some  Fatal  Cases  of  Malaria, "  ibid. ,  pp.  221-270. 


PHARYNGO-MYCOSIS  LEPTOTHRICA. 

Certain  filamentous  micro-organisms  called  Leptothrix^  and  be- 
lieved by  some  observers  to  be  more  closely  allied  to  the  algae  than  to 
the  fungi,  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the  mouths  of  healthy  per- 
sons. Occasionally,  however,  a  persistent  recurrent  attack  of  '*  sore 
throat "  with  local  tenderness  and  sometimes  cough  and  fever,  are 
associated  with  the  growth  of  masses  of  leptothrix  in  the  crj-pts  of 
the  tonsils,  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  on  the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  or 
in  the  nose  or  superior  portion  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  leptothrix  masses  or  colonies  form  thick  whitish  pellicles  or 
patches  which  may  be  superficial,  or  in  the  tonsils  may  extend  deep 
into  the  crypts.  These  masses  are  usually  firmly  adherent,  often 
leave  bleeding  surfaces  when  removed,  and  the  growth  is  apt  to  per- 
sistently recur. 

Microscopical  examination  of  removed  portions  of  the  growth 
show  tufts  and  bundles  of  the  thread-like  micro-organisms,  growing 
among  or  directly  out  from  flat  epithelial  cell  masses  and  mingled 
with  various  other  forms  of  micro-organisms,  mostly  cocci  and  short 
bacilli. 

There  may  be  overgrowth  of  epithelium  and  collections  of  leu- 
cocytes in  and  about  the  leptothrix  masses. 

In  sections  of  the  tissue  or  in  teased  fragments  treated  with  iodin 
(Lugol's  solution)  the  leptothrix  threads  are  readily  differentiated 
from  the  tissue  elements  and  from  other  micro-organisms,  by  their 
dark  color.' 


'  Fnr  further  details  and  bibliography,  cousult   ('umj*Ull,  Medical  News,  April 
4th.  1S96. 


INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  study  of  comparative  pathology  is  of  great  and  increasing 
importance,  and  already  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  nature 
of  human  diseases  by  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  lower  animals. 

While  this  is  true  of  pathology  in  general,  it  is  of  especial  signifi- 
cance in  the  study  of  the  infectious  diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  not 
only  as  they  occur  spontaneously,  but  also  in  fields  of  experimental 
research. 

The  scope  of  the  book  does  not  permit  of  a  more  than  occasional 
reference  to  animal  diseases,  but  the  reader  may  consult ;  Nocard  and 
Leclainche^  "  Les  Maladies  Microbiennes  des  Animaux,"  Paris,  1896, 
aud  the  translation  by  Dinwiddie  of  the  "Manual  of  Veterinary 
Microbiology,"  by  Mosselman  and  LienauXy  1894. 
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occur  by  the  agency  of  blood  or  lymph  currents  or  ])y  the  amoeboid 
movements  of  the  cells. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  the  new  cells  which  are  produced  in 
tumors  are  altogether  the  result  of  the  proliferation  of  the  primary 
tumor  cells,  or  whether  the  ordinary  tissue  cells  of  the  part,  connec- 
tive-tissue cells,  white  blood  cells,  etc. ,  may  undergo  transformation 
and  proliferation  under  the  influence  of  the  characteristic  cells  of  the 
tumor.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  both  modes  of  incrojise  occur,  although 
the  former  is  probably  the  more  <»ommon  and  important.  Some 
tumors  increase  by  an  infiltration  of  surrounding  tissues,  whose  ele- 
ments they  gradually  replace.  In  certain  tumors  the  old  tissue  of 
the  part  in  which  they  grow  may  remain  with  its  vessels  and  form  a 
sort  of  matrix  whose  interstices  are  infiltrated  with  the  new  tumor 
tissue.  The  irritation,  of  the  tumor  may  induce  inflammatory  new 
formation  of  tissue  of  the  old  matrix  about  or  within  the  tumor. 

But  all  tumors  are  not  limited  to  that  i)art  or  region  of  the  body 
in  which  they  first  occur.  Sooner  or  later  secondary  nodules  re- 
sembling the  first  may  be  foimd  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
body,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  great  numbers.  These  may 
grow  like  the  parent  tumor,  and  themselves  form  foci  for  new  dis- 
seminations. 

This  dissemination  of  tumors  is  one  of  the  most  important  ele- 
ments of  malignancy,  and  is  called  metastasis,  the  secondary  tumors 
being  called  metastatic  tumors.  This  oc(*urs  by  the  transportation 
of  tumor  cells  through  the  blood  or  lymph  channels.  Sin(!e  the 
tumor  itself  mav  be  filled  with  new  and  badly  formed  blotxi  and 
lym})h  vos8(^ls,  and  its  structures  Ix^  in  close  contact  with  the  vessels 
of  the  tissue  in  which  it  grows,  the  cells  of  the  ])rimary  tumor  may, 
by  ulceration  through,  or  by  atrophy  of,  the  walls,  readily  find  their 
way  into  the  lumen  of  the  vessels  and  be  swept  away  by  currents  as 
eml>oli,  and,  finding  Icnlgment,  proliferate  and  grow,  forming  sec- 
ondary tumors;  or  the  ])roliferation  may  o(X'ur  in  the  vascular  endo- 
thelium itself,  when  the  formation  of  eml)oli  is  easy  to  understand. 
When  carrie<l  through  the  lym])h  v(»ss('ls  the  tumor  cells  may  for 
some  ti'ne  l)ekept  from  the  larjj:er  cliann(»ls  and  from  general  dissemi- 
nation by  lodgment  in  the  lymph  nodes,  where  they  may  establish 
indei)endent  tumors.  Tin?  parts  of  the  body  in  which  metastatic  tu- 
morsare  most  apt  to  formde|HMid,  of  course,  upon  the  situation  of  the 
primary  tumor  and  the  distribution  of  the  vascular  channels  through 
which  dissemination  occurs. 

The  tumors  in  which  mt»tastasis  is  most  apt  to  occur  are,  as  a 
rule,  those  which  grow  rapidly,  are  vascular  and  succulent,  and  con- 
tain manv  cells. 

Not  less  variablt*  than  the  size,  nunle  of  growth,  and  structure  of 
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tumors  is  their  significance  in  the  organism.  Surgeons  have  in  the 
l>ast,  and  to  a  certain  extent  still  do  classify  tumors,  for  practical 
purposes,  as  malignant  and  benign,  and  for  a  long  time  malignant 
tumor  and  carcinoma  were  synonymous  terms.  Now  we  know  that 
other  tumors  as  well  as  carcinomata  are  malignant,  and,  furthermore, 
contrary  to  the  former  belief,  that  malignancy  does  not  depend  upon 
any  specific  extra-cellular  agent  in  the  tumor.  If  we  mean  by  a 
malignant  tumor  one  which  may  cause  death,  any  tumor  may  be 
malignant  if  growing  in  the  right  place.  Thus  a  simple  fat  tumor, 
by  pressing  on  the  trachea,  may  cause  suffocation,  and  any  tumor 
may  secondarily  cause  death  by  haemorrhage  or  septicaemia.  The 
real  signs  of  malignancy  in  a  tumor  are:  1.  Invasion  of  adjacent 
tissues  by  eccentric  or  peripheral  growth.  2.  The  tendency  to  local 
recurrence  after  removal.  3.  The  formation  of  metastases.  4.  A 
tendency  to  interfere  with  the  nutrition  and  general  well-being  of 
the  body,  which  may  give  rise  to  a  condition  known  as  cachexia. 
The  modes  of  invasion  of  surrounding  tissues  and  the  formation  of 
metastases  have  been  considered  above.  The  tendency  to  local  re- 
currence after  removal  is  probably,  in  most  if  not  all  cases,  due  to 
the  incomplete  removal  of  the  peripheral  infiltrating  cells.  These 
may  be  very  few  in  number  and  lacking  in  characteristic  structural 
features,  but  are  none  the  less  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  prolifera- 
tion and  development  into  a  new  and  similar  tumor  at  or  near  the 
seat  of  the  extirpated  one.  The  infiltrating  peripheral  cells  may  re- 
main dormant  for  a  long  time  after  an  operation,  or  may  imme- 
diately commence  to  grow.  The  mere  fact  that  a  second  tumor  de- 
velops in  the  place  of  one  removed  does  not  imply  malignancy,  since 
it  may  result  from  the  same  mechanical  cause  which  produced  the 
first,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  carcinomata  of  the  lip  induced  by  the 
mechanical  irritation  of  a  pipe. 

The  drain  upon  the  system  by  the  rapid  growth  of  a  tumor,  to- 
gether with  the  absorption  from  it  into  the  body  of  deleterious  putre- 
factive materials,  from  sloughing,  ulceration,  and  degeneration,  may 
give  rise  to  fever  and  other  constitutional  disturbances.  Or  they 
may  induce  feebleness,  anaemia,  and  that  general  impairment  of  the 
nutritive  functions  of  the  body  known  as  cachexia.  This  condition 
is  frequently  rendered  worse  by  the  mental  status  of  the  patient  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  traditional  object  of  alarm. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  so  long  as  they  are  local- 
ized and  have  not  undergone  degenerative  changes,  even  the  most 
malignant  tumors  do  not  usually  give  rise  to  a  cachexia,  since  the 
drain  upon  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  system  by  their  simple  growth 
is  not,  under  ordinary  conditions,  very  considerable.  When  the 
system  is  deteriorated  by  the  absorption  of  septic  materials  from 
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tissue  degeneration,  however,  this  may  become  a  very  important 
factor. 

This  condition  of  cachexia,  so  evidently  secondary  to  the  growth 
and  degeneration  of  the  tumor,  was  formerly  termed  a  dyscrasia  or 
diathesis,  and  was  supposed  to  precede  and  induce  the  growHi  of 
malignant  tumors,  particularly  cancers. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  fragments  of  tumors  which  have 
found  access  to  the  veins  may  act  as  simple  emboli  and  produce  im- 
mediate death  or  simple  metastatic  abscesses. 

It  was  formerly  supposed,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  specific  nature 
of  tumors  prevailed,  that  the  cells  of  malignant  tumors,  particularly 
of  carcinomata,  had  a  characteristic  structure  and  appearance,  and 
that  by  the  examination  of  single  or  of  a  few  separated  cells  the  na- 
ture of  the  tumor  could  be  determined.  From  the  above  considera- 
tions it  will  be  evident,  as  all  tumor  cells  have  their  prototypes  in 
the  normal  body,  that  therefore  there  is  nothing  pathognomonic  in 
the  appearances  of  single  cells.  It  is  by  a  study  of  the  general  struc- 
ture and  of  the  topography  of  tumors,  as  well  as  of  the  characters 
of  the  individual  cells,  that  we  are  enabled  to  determine  their  nature. 
And  even  then  we  must  often  bring  to  our  aid  the  clinical  history  and 
gross  appearances  of  the  growth  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  definite 
conclusion.  We  may,  indeed,  sometimes,  aided  by  the  clinical  his- 
tory or  gross  appearances,  be  able,  by  the  microscopical  examination 
of  scrapings  from  a  tumor  or  of  fluids  from  an  internal  cavity  in 
whi(*h  it  is  growing,  to  fonn  a  reasonable  conjecture  regarding  its 
nature. 

As  a  rule,  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  more  rapidly  growing 
tumors  are  best  a(laj)ted  for  microscopical  examination,  b(*cause  here 
secondary  degenerative  changes  are  less  likely  to  have  occurred  than 
in  the  central  parts. 

THE   CAUSE   OF   TUMORS. 

In  regard  to  the  causation  of  tumors  our  actual  knowledge  is  still 
very  meagre.  In  a  certain  number  of  castas  mechanical  influences 
are  undoubtedly  suffi(Ment  inciting  causes.  In  other  instances  hered- 
ity is  an  important  factor.  But  to  both  of  these  influences  too  much 
impi>rtance  litis  lx»en  attributed  in  fc^rmer  times.  The  most  recent, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  plausible,  hypothesis,  and  one  which  mostsat- 
isfactorilv  accoimts  for  tlio  occurn'nco  and  character  of  manv  tu- 
mors,  is  that  of  Cohnheim,  called  the  hf/j)<)fh('.sis  of  the  embryonal 
ornjifi  of  tumors.  This  is  to  the  effect  that  all  true  tumors  are  due 
to  faulty  embrvi  >nal  <levelopment ;  that  certain  embryonal  cells  of 
various  kinds,  in  tlie  course  of  the  devf^opment  of  the  body,  are 
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superfluous,  or  become  displaced,  or  do  not  undergo  the  normal  chan- 
ges, and  remain  ready,  when  the  conditions  shall  become  favorable 
in  later  life,  from  whatever  reason,  to  commence  growing  with  all 
the  potencies  of  embryonic  and  lowly  organized  cells  in  the  midst  of 
the  mature  tissues.  Not  being  restrained,  however,  by  the  regulat- 
ing influences  which  determine  the  nature  and  relative  extent  of 
growth  in  normal  development,  they  go  on  to  the  production  of  tu- 
mors, which  represent,  though  in  atypical  form,  the  various  tissues 
which  the  strayed  or  unused  cells  were  destined  normally  to  pro- 
duce. 

The  evident  hereditary  character  of  many  tumors,  the  congenital 
nature  and  early  development  of  others,  their  atypical  structure  in 
general,  and  the  tendency  of  many  forms  to  occur  in  situations  in 
which,  during  the  development  of  the  embryo,  considerable  com- 
plexity exists,  as  well  as  their  heterologous  occurrence  and  their  fre- 
quent primary  multipUcity — all  of  these  characters  of  tumors  seem 
to  favor  Cohnheim's  hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theory 
leaves  imexplained  the  sudden  growth  of  the  alleged  embryonal  cell& 
which  have  long  remained  dormant,  and  lacks  as  yet  the  absolute 
demonstration  of  a  morphological  basis,  since  no  one  has  seen  the 
strayed  or  delayed  embryonic  cells.  These  may,  of  course,  be  very 
small  and  difficult  of  demonstration,  and  this,  according  to  Cohn- 
heim,  fully  explains  the  lack  of  a  definite  histological  basis  to  his 
hypothesis.  It  should  be  remembered,  furthermore,  that,  under  or- 
dinary conditions  in  the  body,  certain  cells  which  are  destined  to 
replace  others  which  have  fulfilled  their  destinies,  as  in  the  skin,  pos- 
sess to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  characters  of  embryonal  cells, 
and  that  while  in  the  struggle  for  existence  the  growth  of  these  cells 
may  be  held  in  check,  as  by  conditions  of  pressure,  nutritive  supply, 
etc.,  if  these  conditions  be  altered  these  cells  may  undergo  prolifera- 
tive changes  as  significant  as  those  of  the  alleged  belated  germs  of 
Cohnheim.  Such  a  changed  condition  of  affairs  has  been  shown  by 
Thiersch  to  occur  frequently  in  the  skin  in  old  age,  and  to  explain 
in  large  measure  the  occurrence  of  certain  epithelial  tumors.*  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  hypothesis  was  offered  by  Cohn- 
heim only  as  a  suggestion  to  facilitate  research,  and  that  he  ex- 
pressly warned  his  confreres  against  attaching  a  premature  impor- 
tance to  the  possibility  to  which  he  called  attention.  Thus,  while  the 
hypothesis  of  the  embryonal  origin  of  tumors  is  most  fascinating, 
and  for  certain  forms  quite  satisfactory,  we  may  well  demand  a 
more  definite  basis  of  fact  before  accepting  it  as  of  universal  appli- 
cation. 


^  Consult  Hibbert  on   the    "Histogenesis  of    Carcinoma,"    Vircbow's  Archiv, 
Bd.  cxxxv.,  p.  433,  1894. 
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Bacteria  have  in  recent  times  been  claimed  by  some  observers  to 
stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  certain  tuniorB,  and  bacteria  have 
been  occasionally  demonstrated  in,  and  cultivated  from,  the  tissues 
of  tumors.  But  no  complete  and  reliable  experiments  or  observa- 
tiotis  have  as  yet  been  made  which  prove  that  they  have  anything  to 
do  in  causing  the  tumors,  or  are  of  any  significance  save  as  chance 
contaminations  of  the  tissues  or  as  inducing  secondary  complications. 

A  great  deal  has  recently  been  written — in  view  of  the  more  or 
less  plausible  notion  that  tumors  might  be  of  parasitic  origin— about 
certain  slmcturea  which  are  not  infrequently  found  mostly  in,  but 
sometimes  between,  tumor  cells,  especially  in  the  carcinomata,  and 
which  have  been  rather  hastily  assumed  to  be  animal  or  vegetable 
parasites.  These  cell  "  inclusions  "  are  for  the  most  part  larger  or 
8mallerroUDdedbodies(Fig.  113);  with  or  vrithout  nuclei;  sometimes 
with  double  contours,  sometimes  not;  usually  sharply  outlined  eigainst 


the  cell  protoplasm  in  which  they  lit  of  tin  trowdiii^  the  tell  nucleus 
to<ine  side,  ofti-n  situatwl  «Hthin  the  ihkIiu-  nfti  n  ipjurentlv  re- 
jiliidng  it.  These  structui-es  BCL'in  to  bo  m\  i^m  ittd  tpitliehal  or 
other  cd Is,  or  cell  nuclei  which  ha\c  und(  rgoiie  \  ^llu«^  dt generative 
metamorphoses,  fragmentation,  ct(  In  some  ^a<u^Jl^s are  developed  ; 
some  lie  in  vacuoles  ill  the  tmnor  ttll-  Tlu^  ni  iv  hi  sm^lt  or  there 
nmy  lx(  several  in  a  siuf^le  tunmr  cell  Siunt  of  the  qnestionable 
structures  apix'ar  to  be  the  inet!nnorpln)'^l  nuclei  of  tlK  tumor  cells 
themselves, 

Tliey  are  founil  in  other  than  tumor  lissui'T*. 

These  protean  stnicturcs  are  no  doubt  of  varied  orijrin,  and  have 
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been  moBt  frequently  thought  of  late  to  belong  among  the  cocci- 
dia.  They  are  readily  stained  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity  by 
hsematoxylin,  by  eosin,  by  safranin,  or  by  fuchsin.*  Some  of  the  cell 
inclusions  in  carcinoma  may  be  coccidia  or  allied  organisms. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  assert  that  tumors  cannot  be  caused  by 
parasites,  but  at  present  it  seems  to  us  that  no  adequate  ground 
exists  for  believing  that  they  are. 

The  nearly  uniform  failure  of  success  in  the  transplantation  of 
tumors  from  one  species  of  animal  to  another,  and  the  absolute  failure 
to  cultivate,  either  directly  or  by  inoculation,  any  constant  organisms 
from  them,  speak  with  much  force  against  the  notion  of  the  parasitic 
origin  of  mahgnant  tumors. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  to  seek  for  a  single  external  cause  or 
group  of  causes  for  the  aberrant  tissue  growths  which  we  call  tumors, 
is  to  ignore  the  many  still  obscure  inherent  influences  which  are  at 
work  in  all  tissue  growth,  especially  those  influences  which  foster 
simple  cell  proliferation  and  tend,  under  the  influence  of  heredity,  to 
specialization  in  form  or  function.  On  the  other  hand,  not  to  be 
ignored  are  those  influences,  whether  of  nutrition  or  pressure  or  ex- 
posure, which  mould  the  cell  growth  under  normal  conditions  into 
purposeful  and  fixed  forms. 

It  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  ever-changing,  self-regenerat- 
ing living  tissue  does  not  oftener  go  astray  in  its  activities  than  that 
it  only  now  and  then  should  do  so.  This  latter  somewhat  inverted 
point  of  view  may  be  useful  in  calling  away  the  attention,  in  dis- 
cussing the  etiology  of  tumors,  from  a  too  close  regard  to  extraneous 
factors,  and  directing  it  to  the  many  still  luiexplored  fields  in  cell 
physiology  w^hich  we  mu^t  perhaps  become  familiar  with  before  we 
can,  >vith  fair  hope  of  success,  attack  the  problems,  both  in  cause 
and  cure,  which  crowd  thickly  about  these  significant  tissue  aberran- 
cies — the  tumors.* 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TUMORS. 

The  fact  that  tumors  are  composed  of  structures  which  resemble 
the  various  typas  of  tissue  found  in  the  normal  body  suggests  the 
guiding  principle  in  their  classification.  But  in  order  to  thoroughly 
understand  either  the  classification  of  normal  tissues  or  the  grouping 
of  the  tumors,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  way  in  which  the  tissues 
are  developed  in  the  embryo. 

According  to  the  more  recent  views  of  embryologists,  particularly 
of  His  and  Waldeyer,  the  primitive  tissues  of  the  body  belong  to 
two  gi'oups  :  those  of  a rch  iblast i c  undthosie  of  par ablastic  origin. 
In  the  early  stages  of  fcetal  development  the  new  cells  which  are 

»  CoumM  Stroebe,  Centralb.  f.  allg.  Path.,  etc..  Bd.  v..  p.  110,  1894. 
'^  8c(.'  reference  to  asymnietriciil  kuryokinesis  in  footnote,  p.  93. 


formed  at  first  arrange  themselves  in  three  layers,  to  which  collec- 
tively the  name  archiblast  is  applied. 

Of  these  three  archiblaatic  layers,  the  outer,  called  the  epiblast, 
furnishes  the  material  for  the  epithelium  of  the  skin  and  its  adnexa, 
for  the  epithelium  of  the  terminal  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  for  the  nervous  system,  including  the  neuroglia. 

The  middle  layer — the  mesoblast — furnishes  the  material  for  the 
epithelium  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  and  for  both  the  etnooth 
and  striated  muscle  tissue. 

The  inner  layer — the  hypoblast — affords  the  material  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  epithelium  of  the  respiratory  and  the  digestive  sys- 
tems, with  that  of  the  various  glands  and  passages  which  develop 
out  of  and  in  connection  with  them. 

The  exact  origin  of  the  parabhist,  which  develops  later  than  the 
archiblast,  is  still  uncertain ;  but  it  furnishes  the  material  out  of 
which  are  formed  the  connective  tissues,  including  cartilage,  bone, 
teeth,  and  fat ;  the  blood  cells  and  blood  vessels ;  the  lymphatic  tis- 
sues and  lymph  vessels  ;  and  the  true  endothelial  cells. 

Now,  if  we  wish  to  arriinj^e  in  groups  the  different  lands  of  tu- 
mors found  in  the  body,  we  have  only  to  recall  the  varieties  of  tissue 
which  normally  e!cic<t  there,  and  their  grouping,  and  upon  the  classi- 
fication of  the  physiol<^cal  types  to  construct  the  classification  of 
tumors.  It  should  be  remoml>erod  that  the  usual  separation  of  the 
normal  tissues  into  groups  i«  useful,  nither  because  it  facilitates  their 
study  than  bocauso  it  oxpres-sos  nlwuluto  and  fundamental  distinc- 
tions ;  and  the  siimi'  may  bo  s;iid  of  all  the  classifications  of  tumors. 
In  l»ith,  an  increase  of  our  knowlodgo  concerning  their  structure 
and  genesis  will  doubtless  l(^ad  to  fi  mora  accurate  grouping  ;  but, 
for  the  present,  sui^h  an  arKingemont  as  that  indicated  below  will  be 
foiuul  of  practical  value  for  the  purpose  of  studring  tumors. 


/.    Til 


fi imposed  of  TisuHca  of   Hit',  Tijpi'.  of  those  furmin- 
thi'  Conui-cfiie-Tissin'  Omii/i. — 
Hiwtioid  or  Connect ive-Tir^sue  Tumors, 


Tiimon. 

1.  Fibrilhr  eonnwtiv,;  tis 

SllO. 

1.   Fibr-,ma. 

2.     MuClHWtHSU,-. 

•2.  Mvx<.ma. 

8.  EmbrruiialninDL'ctivc 

tissue. 

;!.  yurc.»niii- 

4.  EnUotlK-Iwi  ccIlB. 

6.  Fal  tissue. 

-■>.  Lii'omii. 

6.  Curtilagt;. 

e.  Clioudnima. 

7.  Bone. 

7.  OsU-omu. 

8.  NeurojiIi:i. ' 

8,  GlioiuB. 

'  U  will  be  8ei-ii.  from  Miu  itco<iiiiit  j;ivi-n  above  of  tlie  uriglu  of  the  varjoiu  tiMues 
io  tlM  diSereol  eiabi7c)Dic  lajers,  that  the  nuuruiElia  has  a  dlttereat  ori.];iu  from  the 
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IL  Tumors  composed  of  Tissues  of  the  Type  of  Muscle  Tissue, 

— Myomata. 

PhtfiMogieal  Type,  Tumors. 

1.  Smooth  muscle  tissue.  1.  Leiomyoma. 

2.  Striated  muscle  tissue.  2.  Rhabdomyoma. 

IIL  Tumors  composed  of  Nerve  Tissue. — Neuromata. 

Phytiologieal  Type,  Tumors. 

1.  Nerve  tissue.  1.  Neuroma. 

IV.  Tumors  composed  of  Vascular  Tissue. — Angiomata. 

Phydologieal  Type.  Tumors, 

1.  Blood  vessels.  1.  Angioma. 

2.  Lymph  vessels.  2.  Lymphangioma. 

V.  Tumors  in  which  the  Predominant  or  Characteristic  Elements 

are  Epithelial  Cells. 

Physioloffical  Type.  Tumors, 

1.  Glands.  1.  Adenoma. 

2.  Various  forms  of  epithelial  cells  2.  Carcinoma. 

and  associated  tissues. 

VI.  Tumors  formed  by  Various  Combinations  of  the    above 

Types. — Mixed  Tumors. 

Aside  from  the  above  well-marked  classes,  we  may  mention  here 
for  the  sake  of  completeness  : 

(a)  Complex  Congenital  Tumors — Teratomata. — These  are  con- 
genital tumors  which  frequently  contain  a  great  number  of  different 
forms  of  tissue,  such  as  various  forms  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue, 
cartilage,  bone,  teeth,  hair,  skin,  muscle,  and  glands.  They  are 
most  frequently  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  spine,  about  the  head 
and  neck,  or  in  the  generative  organs.  Some  of  them  probably  arise 
by  an  inclusion  of  portions  of  another  foetus.  These  are  called  tera- 
toid tumors,  or  teratomata.  Among  them  are  sometimes  classed 
other  and  simpler  congenital  formations,  such  as  dermoid  cysts,  con- 
genital angiomata,  and  the  so-called  pigmented  moles. 

(6)  Cysts, — These  structures,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  are 
usually  classed  among  the  true  tumors,  although  in  general  charac- 
ters, structure,  and  genesis  they  are  of  entirely  diflfei'ent  nature. 
They  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes  : 

I.  Cysts  which  develop  in  pre-existing  cavities. 

II.  Cysts  which  originate  independently  as  the  result  of  patho- 
logical changes. 

Dther  connective  tissues.  The  neuroglia,  as  well  as  the  tumors  derived  from  it,  pre- 
sents marked  peculiarities  in  structure,  but  its  structural  and  functional  alliance  with 
the  other  connective  tissues  justifies  its  grouping  among  them. 
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PreterwUion. — In  general,  tumon,  like  all  tissues  for  microscopical  study,  ahoold 
be  cut  into  small  pieces  before  immersing  them  in  the  presenrative  fluids,  and  the 
sooner  they  can  be  placed  in  these  after  removal  the  better  will  be  the  preeerra- 
tioD.  In  some  cases  much  may  be  learned  from  large  sections  of  tumors  together 
with  their  surrounding  tissues.  In  this  case  the  proper  part  of  the  tumor  must  be 
preserved  whole,  and  is  best  hardened  in  strong  alcohol. 

It  is  often  important  in  the  study  of  tumors  to  examine  not  only  the  fully  de- 
veloped or  mature  tumor  structures,  but  also  those  portions  in  which  the  new  growth 
is  forming  and  in  which  it  is  encroaching  on  adjacent  parts. 

So  that  in  selecting  portions  of  tumors  for  preservation  and  study,  it  is  not  wise 
to  snip  oil  a  small  piece  at  random,  but  a  careful  selection  should  be  made,  liberal 
portions  being  saved,  from  the  centre,  from  the  periphery,  and  from  such  surround- 
ing tissues  as  are  available.  For  the  ordinary  routine  hardening  of  tumors,  Mtlller's 
fluid  followed  by  alcohol ;  strong  alcohol :  formalin,  or  sublimate  may  be  recom- 
mended. 

For  the  metho<ls  of  rapid  preparation  of  sections  for  immediate  diagnosis  see 
p.  51.  For  studies  on  mitosis  in  tumor  cells. sections  may  bo  made  very  ^in  by  tfaio 
method  given  on  page  55,  and  stained  with  Ueidenhain's  hflunatoxylin. 


SECTION  IL    SPECIAL  FORMS  OF  TUMOBa 


The  Bbroiusta  are  composed  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  which, 
aa  in  the  physiological  type,  is  sometimes  dense  and  firm,  Fibroma 
durum,  and  sometimes  loose  in  texture  and  soft,  Fibroma  molle. 
They  are  usually  sharply  circumscribed  and  are  frequently  encapsu- 
lated, but  they  may  be  diffuse  and  mei^  imperceptibly  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissue.  Some  fibromata  consist  almost  entirely  of  inter- 
cellular substance,  containing  but  few  flattened  or  spindle-shaped 
cells  (Fig.  1 14)  ;  others  contain  very  many  variously  shaped  cells. 
The  cells  are  often  more  abundant  in  one  part  of  the  tumor  than  in 


re  cut  acruas.  others  at«  out  laoctliiTliB. 

another.  The  denser  varieties  usually  contain  but  few  blood  vessels, 
although  they  are  occasionally  quite  vascular.  Many  of  the  softer 
varieties  are  very  vascular.  Nerves  also  are  occasionally  seen.  The 
course  and  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  these  tumors  are  usually 
quite  irregular,  often  crossing  and  interlacing  in  a  most  complex 
manner.  The  fibromata  are  usually  of  slow  growth,  but  exception- 
ally they  grow  very  rapidly.  They  are  benign  tumors,  but  by  pres- 
sure on  important  organs,  by  ulceration,  or  by  changing  into  other 
varieties  of  tissue,  they  may  become  of  serious  import.  Pure  fibro- 
mata do  not  form  metastases,  but  they  are  often  multiple,  and  when 
so  are  frequentlj'  congenital. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  the  multiple  fibromata  of  the  skin  (Fibro- 
ma molluscum)   the  new  growths  occur  in  some  special  form  of 
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ooimective  tissue,  as  that  of  the  nerves,  blood  vessels,  or  g^lands. 
Some  of  these  multiple  fibromata  are  classed  among  the  neuromata- 
While  the  fibromata  are  more  conunonly  nodular  in  form,  when 
they  develop  on  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes  they  frequently  form 
papillary  outgrowths  covered  more  or  less  thickly  with  epithelium, 
and  are  then  called  papilloinata  (Fig.  115).  Common  wai-ts  of  the 
skin  are  papillomata  with  excessive  production  of  surface  epitheUum. 
To  the  papillomata  also  belong  some  of  the  so-called  condylomata. 

Fibromata  may,  like  most  tumors,  exhibit  local  reciurence  when 
not  fully  removed.  They  are  frequently  very  small  and  insignificant, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  may  grow  to  an  enormous  size. 

They  are  quite  frequently  combined  with  other  kinds  of  tissue  to 
form  complex  tumors.  The  looser,  softer  varieties  not  infrequently 
become  oedematous,  when  they  may  closely  resemble  myxomata. 
They  are  Uable  to  calcification  and  to  fatty  and  mucous  degenera- 
tion. By  metaplasia  they  may  partially  change  to  form  fibro-chon- 
droma,  fibro-Upoma,  fibro-sarcoma,  or  fibro-osteoma.  The  latter 
transformation  frequently  occurs  when  they  form  in  the  periosteum. 
Developing,  as  they  do,  in  the  connective  tissue,  they  occur  in  the 
most  various  parts  of  the  body  :  in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  ; 
in  intermuscular  tissue  and  fasciie ;  in  periosteum  ;  in  the  nerve 
sheaths  and  intrafascicular  connective  tissue  ;  in  the  dura  mater,  the 
interstitial  tissue  of  organs,  and  in  the  nxucous  membranes.  Many 
of  the  8o-c*all(Kl  p)lypi  of  the  mucous  moni])raiu\s  (see  Fig.  IVJ)  and 
some  ])Siinini(jniata  are  forms  of  fibroma,  tin*  fornuT  often  approach- 
ing the  myxoniatii  in  tyi)e. 

Occasionally,  in  the  ducts  of  glands,  fibrous  [)olypi  grow  to  an 
enormous  extt^nt,  tlicir  epithelial  covering  kt^eping  ])ace  in  growth 
with  their  development,  until  they  form  V(»ry  large,  irn^gular,  l(X)se- 
toxturod  tumors,  which  of  ten  finally  ulcerate.  Such  forms  are  set^n 
in  the  mammary  gland,  where  th(»y  arc*  friHiuently  mistaken  for  car- 
cinomata.  Thev  are  called  luirdauKtlivnhtr  Fibromata  i^i^  Tu- 
mors  of  the  ilanima).  It  is  often  ditHcult  to  distinguish  between 
genuine  fibromata  and  inflammatory  or  other  connective-tissue  hy- 
per])lasias,  such  as  elepliantiasis  :  and  |KThaps  the  fuller  knowle<lge  of 
the  future  will  show  that  the  distinctions  are  not  as  definite  as  we 
are  now  dis|H)se(l  to  In^lieve. 

MYXOMA. 

JIu(*ous  tissue  is  c^sstrntiallv  an  embrvonic*  tissue,  for  in  the  normal 
adult  it  is  j)n*s<»nt  only  in  a  very  imix'ri'ect  and  atypical  form  in  the 
vitnnms  of  the  eye,  and  iK»rliaps  exci»ptionally  in  small  amount  al)out 
the  heart,  kidm»vs,  and  medulla  of  l)one. 

The  mvxomata  are  thus    essiMifiallv  embrvonic-tissue    tumors. 
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brain  and  cord  ;  in  the  sheaths  and  intraf  ascicular  tissue  of  peripheral 
nerves ;  in  intermuscular  septa ;  and  in  the  interstitial  tdssue  of 
glands,  such  as  the  mamma  and  parotid.  The  myxomata  are  in 
general  benign  ;  yet  they  are  very  prone,  especially  the  lipomatous 
forms,  to  local  recurrence.  They  sometimes  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  form  metastases.  In  the  not  infre- 
quent combination  with  sarcoma  they  may  exhibit  the  most  marked 
malignancy.  Many  of  the  polypi  of  mucous  membranes  are  myxo- 
mata or  fibro-myxomata  (Fig.  119),  and  to  this  class  of  growths  be- 
long the  so-called  hydatid  moles  which  sometimes  develop  in  the  villi 
of  the  chorion. 

CEdematous,  loose,  and  cellular  forms  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue 
so  closely  resemble  some  of  the  forms  of  mucous  tissue  that  certain 
observers  consider  them  as  identical.  So  prone  are  many  timiors  to 
undergo  mucous  degeneration,  and  so  frequent  are  the  combinations 
of  the  myxomata  with  other  forms  of  tumors,  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult, sometimes  impossible,  to  say  whether  the  mucous  tissue  in  a 
given  composite  tiunor  is  primary  or  secondary. 

SARCOMA. 

These  tumors  are  formed  on  the  type  of  connective  tissue,  but 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  largely  composed  of  cells  ;  the  basement  sub- 
stance, though  a  constimt  and  important  factor,  being  much  less 
conspicuous  than  in  adult  connective  tissue.  They  more  closely  re- 
semble, in  general,  the  develojnng  conn(»ctivo  tissue  of  theembryoor 
the  granulation  tissue  of  inflammation.  They  are,  therefore,  con- 
veniently described  as  presenting  the  type  of  embryonal  tissue.  The 
cells  of  the  sarcomata  are  most  varied  in  size  and  shape.  They  may 
be  flat,  fusiform,  spheroidal,  or  branched,  and  even  cuboidal  or  cylin- 
drical; they  may  be  multinuclear  and  very  large,  or  they  may  be 
very  small  and  spheroidal,  resembling  leucocytes.  The  fibrillar  base- 
ment substance  may  be  present  in  such  small  quantity  as  to  entirely 
escajx^  a  superficial  observation,  covered  as  it  may  1x3  by  the  abun- 
dant cells;  or  it  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  give  the  tumor  the  general 
aj)ix?arance  of  a  fibroma.  It  may  l>e  intimately  intermingle<l  with 
the  cells  in  fascicles,  or  it  may  1x3  in  largo  open-meshed  networks, 
giving  to  the  tumor  an  alveolar  appearance.  The  cells,  however, 
always  stand  in  an  intimate  relationsliip  to  the  basement  substance, 
which  they  s«)metimes  reveal  by  fibrillar  j)rocesses  continuous  with 
it.  BIcxmI  vessels  also  form  a  constant  and  inqM)rtant  structural  ele- 
ment in  th<?se  tumors,  being  in  some  of  them  so  predominating  a 
factor  that  they  give  structural  outline  and  ;;eneral  character  to  the 
growth.  They,  too,  as  in  the  norniMl  connective  tissu»\  an*  intimate- 
ly associated  with  the  basement  substance  and  with  th**  tumor  ceils. 
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A  single  form  of  cells  is  often  so  predominant  as  to  furnish  a  suit- 
able qualifying  name  for  the  tumor,  but  in  many  cases  the  cell  form 
varies  greatly  in  the  same  growth.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that 
there  is  a  tendency  to  reproduce  in  these  tumors  some  of  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  tissues  in  which  they  originate.  Thus,  sarco- 
mata of  the  bones  are  apt  to  be  osteo-sarcomata  ;  those  of  pigmented 
tissue,  Uke  the  choroid,  are  apt  to  be  pigmented  sarcomata.  It  will  be 
more  convenient  for  our  present  purpose  to  briefly  describe  the  more 
common  forms  one  after  another  than  to  attempt  any  systematic 
classification  of  them. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  various  forms  are 
not  sharply  specific  in  character,  but  are  apt  to  merge  into  one  another 
and  to  intermingle  in  various  ways. 

Sarcomata  are  most  frequently  foxmd  in  the  skin,  subcutaneous 
tissue,  fascisB,  subserous  connective  tissue,  the  marrow  or  periosteum, 
and  in  the  choroid.  They  may  also  occur,  though  more  rarely,  in 
the  dura  mater  ;  brain  and  cord  ;  lymph  nodes  ;  in  the  adventitia  of 
blood  vessels,  and  in  nerve  sheaths  ;  in  submucous  tissue ;  in  the  ute- 
rus and  ovary,  and  in  the  kidney.  In  the  Hver  and  lungs  and  heart 
they  may  occur  by  metastasis. 

They  are  more  apt  to  occur  at  an  early  period  in  life  than  later. 
The  cellular  character,  the  rapid  growth,  the  vascularity  and  succu- 
lence of  many  forms,  the  marked  tendency  to  local  recurrence,  and 
the  formation  of  metastases,  stamp  the  sarcomata  as  malignant  tu- 
mors. But  in  this  they  vary  greatly  ;  while  some  of  the  forms  be- 
long in  every  sense  to  the  most  malignant  of  tumors,  others  grow 
slowly,  are  very  dense,  and  may  remain  localized  and  harmless  for 
years.  Their  tendencies  in  this  respect  will  be  mentioned  under  the 
special  forms. 

Intimately  related  as  they  are  to  the  blood  vessels,  metastasis  is 
more  apt  to  occur  through  the  blood  than  through  the  lymph  chan- 
nels, and  consequently  adjacent  lymph  nodes  are  much  less  apt  to 
be  involved  than  in  some  other  forms  of  tumor,  notably  the  carcino- 
mata. 

The  richly  cellular  and  vascular  forms  of  sarcoma  are  especially 
prone  to  haemorrhages,  degeneration,  and  ulceration. 

Spindle-celled  Sarconia, — The  cells  in  these  tumors  may  be  large 
— large  spiudle'Celled  S.  (Fig.  120)  ;  or  they  may  be  small — small 
spindle'Celled  S,  (Fig.  1*21).  They  may  consist  largely  of  cells,  or  may 
contain  so  much  intercellular  fibrous  tissue  as  to  be  appropriately 
Q'ciAod.  fibrosarcoma.  The  cells  are  frequently  arranged  in  fascicles, 
which  surround  the  blood  vessels,  and  these  fascicles  may  cross  and 
interlace.  These  tumors,  especially  the  small-celled  forms,  are,  as  a 
rule,  denser  and  firmer  and  less  malignant  than  other  forms  of  sar- 
25 


ooma,  bat  to  this  tbere  are  many  exceptions.    They  may  be  encap- 
sulated or  infiltrating.    To  this  class  belong  the  growths  tonoeriy 
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deeoribed  as  fibro-plnstic  himors  and  recnrrent  fibroids.  They  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  peristeum,  siil^utaneous  tissue  and  muscle; 
in  tiie  uterus,  and  in  various  glands,  notably  iu  the  mamma,  tee- 
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tide,  thyroid,  etc.  Tbeee  forms  are  among  the  most  frequent  of  the 
sarcomata. 

Round-celled  Sarcoma. — Of  these  there  are  two  claases — 1,  small 
rouiid-cclled  sarcomata  and,  2,  large  routid-celled  sarcomata. 

1.  The  small  round-celled  sarcomata  consist  of  cells  of  about  the 
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size  and  appearance  of  mononuclear  leucocytes  (Fig.  122),  and  may 
have  much  or  little  intercellular  substance,  which  may  be  irregularly 
disposed  or  arranged  iu  large  meehes  resembling  .alveoli.     In  many 


cases,  BO  small  is  the  quantity  of  intercellular  substances  that  it  is 
difficult  of  detection  ivithout  special  modes  of  preparation.  These 
tumors  are  apt  to  contain  many  blood  \  easels,  and  be  very  soft  and 
succulent.  Their  growth  is  sometimes  rapid  and  tbey  are  often  very 
malignant. 

They  most  frequently  occur  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mus- 


olwt  wtd  tmAm,  In  Kmi,  and  in  lymph  nodee  {lympht^^aareomut}. 
Tbay  hIm)  tK«nir  in  Hw  intwtuU  organs,  not  infreqaoiar  in  tiw  Inun^ 
iWHiHdiituil  wltll  icIitHtUi  AM  gtui-mrcoma  (see  page  386). 

i.  In  tlittUripi  ntun(l-«Hlli<d  saroomata  (F^.  123)  the  oeUs  twj- m 
dm,  Imt  nnt  iwinUly  vary  much  larger  than  in  the  last  variety.  Tfanr 
tiiU'M  HM  HMUilty  Ur|(t<  aiul  contain  prominent  nuclei^  Thepy,  too^ 
Hiw  iifUtii  vtiry  viMMiUr,  mul  contain  a  variable  quantity  of  TwiiiiiimmI 
Wllwljiiiiw.  'rhwy  itm  (KXMwioiuilly  alveolar  in  chancier.  They  an^ 
IM  a  mil),  luMH  (Htft  anil  niiiltinuint  than  the  small-celled  varieties. 

Tlitt  niiunltHillKil  wirxHinmtn  were  formerly  suppoeed,  on  aocoant 
lit  lituir  riiiU'hMiotpUsil  iiml  clinic^U  rewmblance  to  scmie  of  the  salt 
timim  of  tiiis'lnoiiiH,  to  IwIiwik  to  tiiose  tumors,  and  wwe  called  me- 
immry  Kiiritmni, 
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Mfliiiiii-StnTiniiii.  'rhi>H««  tiiiiiorNt'oiiKiHi  moBt  frequently  of  spin- 
din  ivIIh  of  vitrioiiH  HfwM,  iiIUidukIi  tvlU  of  otiior  ahapee  frequently 
iM-c(ir  ill  tliiDii,  Tli«y  iini  f-liiirm't4>n/x<(l  by  the  presence  in  the  oella, 
Hiid  letM  rn<<|iiiiiitly  ill  tlm  iiit4>ni>lliiliir  miliKtjinee,  of  larger  and 
Miiuill^tr  ii(irlirI).H  of  liniwii  or  hltirk  iiijfiin'iit  (Fig.  124).  The  pigment 
is  UHiuilly  qiiitit  irn'Kulitrly  diHtrihut<<tl  in  jxiU'lira  or  streaks,  and  is 
ItMnitcd  diiitfly  ill  tlio  (!«ll  IxMly,  Tlu>y  iiriw  most  frotiuently  in  the 
skin  uiid  in  thci  dioniid.  l*igiiit<iit<Hl  iiiolt>H  of  the  skin  often  form 
thttir  stHrtiiiK  ixiiiits.  Tlicy  Ixilniig  to  the  nioxt  timligtiant  of  tumora. 
They  very  roHtlily  fonii  iiii'tiutiitio  tumors  in  various  purts  of  the 
body,  which  aru,  liku  tliu  luLnttit  tutitor,  pigini'iitt^^l. 

Various  forms  of  tumors  iiiiiy  coiitiuii  brownish  pigment  deposited 
in  them  by  the  degonunition  of  tlio  tuemoglobin  from  eztravasated 
blood;  these  should  not  be  inistukon  for  melanotic  stircomata.' 

Myeloid  or  Oiant-celled  Sttrcoma. — Tumors  of  this  class  are 
usually  formed  chiefly  of  spheroidal  or  fusiform  cells  of  variable  sUe, 

'  On  tbu  ncruminca  of  meUnurla  In  caae*  of  melsDii-Hrciitim  ciiiimuU  Tliaeher, 
Tnumrllout  New  York  Patltologlrsl  Societj,  1898,  p.  103. 
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but  their  characteristic  feature  is  the  presence  of  larger  and  smaller 
multinuclear  cells,  called  giant  cells  (see  foot  note  on  page  21S]. 
These  are  closely  intermingled  with  the  other  cells,  and  may  be  very 
abundant  or  very  few  in  number  (Fig.  12J5).  Giant  cells  may  occa- 
sionally occur  in  other  tumors,  but  are  most  abundant  and  charac- 
teristic in  these.  These  tumors  are  chiefly  formod  in  connection  with 
bone,  and  may  commence  in  the  marrow  or  in  the  periosteum.  They 
are  sometimes  very  soft  and  vascular,  and  subject  to  interstitial 
hemorrhages.  Some  of  these  vascular  sarcomata  were  formerly 
classed  together  with  other  kinds  of  vascular  tumors  as  fungus  hsema- 
todes.     Some  of  the  forms  of  epulis  are  giant-celled  sarcomata. 


When  these  tumors  originate  in  the  marrow  of  the  long  bones, 
which  is  a  favorite  place  for  them,  they  are  apt  to  cause  resorption 
of  the  bone  ;  and  although  the  tumor  may  be  for  a  long  time  enclosed 
by  a  shell  of  new-formed  bone,  which  enlarges  with  the  enlarging 
tumor,  it  usually,  sooner  or  later,  breaks  through  this  and  infiltrates 
adjacent  tissues.  They  are  liable  to  form  metastases  and  frequently 
grow  to  a  very  great  size.  The  periosteal  forma  are  apt  to  be  firmer 
in  texture,  and  are  prone  to  the  development  of  irregular  masses  of 
new  bone  within  them,  thas  forming  one  of  the  varieties  of  osteo- 
sarcoma, 

Osteo-Sarcoma. — These  are  spindle  or  round-celled  tumors,  usu- 
ally, but  not  always,  connected  with  bone,  in  which  irregular  masses 
of  bone  tissue  are  present.     The  bone  is  usually  of  irregular  atypical 
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structure,  the  r^ular  lamellation  and  typical  Haversian  canals 
being  usually  absent.  They  may  form  metastases  which  present 
similar  characters. 

Calcification,  which  should  be  distinguished  from  osaificatioii, 
may  occur  in  various  forms  of  sarcoma. 

Angiosarcoma. — In  many  of  the  sarcomata  in  various  parts  of 
the  body  the  blood  vessels  form  so  prominent  and  important  a  fea- 
ture as  to  give  special  character  to  the  gruvrth,  not  alone  by  their 
size  and  general  prominence,  but  sometimes  by  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment which  their  presence  gives  to  the  cells.  While  in  most  of  the 
sarcomata  the  blood  vessels  have  a  very  important  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  topography  of  the  tumor,  in  most  of  the  denser  and  in 


many  of  the  softer  varieties  this  influence  is  not  easily  traced.  In 
many  forma,  however,  particularly  those  which  arc  soft  and  very 
cellular,  the  cells  are  closely  grouped  around  the  vessels,  as  if  they 
were  developed  in  their  adventitiiB  and  had  formed  close  sheaths 
around  them.  The  masses  of  cells  thus  fonntxl,  with  a  blood  vessel 
for  a  centre,  may  bo  closely  packed  tiigether  in  long  strings  with 
more  or  less  frequent  anastomoses  (Fiy.  126),  or  they  may  be  ar- 
ranged in  rounded  groups,  giving  to  the  tuuiur  an  alveolar  appettr- 
ance.  Such  tumors  aro  called  angio-sarcnmafa.  Simple  vascu- 
larity', although  this  be  extreme,  does  nut  make  uf  a  tumor  an  angio- 
sarcoma. 
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'Alveolar  Sarcoma. — Sometimee,  as  above  stated,  the  basement 
subetance  of  the  aaroomata,  particularly  in  some  of  the  TOimd-celled 
TEuietiee,  is  quite  abundant  and  arranged  in  a  wide-me&hed  net,  in 
the  meshes  of  which  the  cells  lie.  These  epacee  are  called  alveoli, 
and  this  T&riety  of  sb^cture  has  acquired  importance  from  the  gene- 
ral resemblance  which  these  tomors  have  to  the  well-defined  and 
characteristic  alveolar  structore  which  many  of  the  cardnomata  ex- 
hibit. It  is  true  that  occasionally  the  resemblance  is  very  close 
indeed,  but  usually  the  sarcomata  present  a  more  or  -  lees  intimate 


m.  U7,— HTxo-fiiaooMA  OF  FKuna. 


relation  between  the  cells  and  basement  substance.  The  cells  usually 
do  not  simply  lie  in  the  cavities,  but  are  often  attached  to  the  inter- 
cellular substance,  which  not  seldom  sends  finer  trabecnUe  into  the 
alveoli  between  the  cells.  Sometimes  a  careful  shaking  of  sections 
in  water  is  necessary  to  reveal  the  characters  of  the  reticulum.  The 
cells,  moreover,  are  usually,  though  not  always,  distinctive  in  char 
racter.  This  form  of  tumor  is,  in  some  cases  at  lea^t,  determined,  as 
above  stated,  by  the  new  formation  and  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
blood  vessels.  Tumors  of  this  kind  are  not  common,  but  may  occur 
in  the  skin,  lymph  nodes,  bones,  and  pia  mater.  They  are  usually 
very  malignant. 

Mixed  Forma  of  Sarcoma.-~Iii  addition  to  the  above  more  or 
less  well-defined  forms  of  sarcoma,  there  exist  various  mo<lificationB 
which  have  received  special  names.  The  sarcomata  in  which  cysts 
form,  either  by  the  softening  of  tissue  by  degeneration,  or  by  the 
dilatation  of  gland  ducts  by  pressure,   or  by  the  new  formation  of 
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tissue  in  glaud  ducts  or  alveoli  which  dilate  with  the  growth  of  the 
tumor,  have  received  the  name  of  cijsto-sarcomata. 

Mucous  degeneration  is  frequent  in  the  various  fonns  of  sarcoma. 
A  combination  of  myxoma  and  sarcoma — myxo-earcoma — is  com- 
mon (see  Fig.  ia7). 

Combinations  of  sarcoma  with  fat  tissue,  lipo-sarcoma ;  with 
glandular  structures,  adeno-sarcoma  (Fig.  128);  with  cartilage, 
chondrosarcoma;  with  muscle  tissue,  m^o-aarcoma  y  and  with  va^ 
riousother  tissues,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Idome  ionoB  oi  psam- 
moma,  or  "  brain  sand,"  found  chiefly  in  the  dura  mater,  are  jibro- 


aarcomata  which  have  undergone  calcification,   fho  lime  bi'ing  de- 
pusititl  in  huuollated  masses  of  various  8bai>es  within  them. 

Some  of  the  soft  piipillumata  and  warts,  and  occa»i<inaliy  the 
polj-pi  of  the  mucous  membranea,  belong  to  the  t)i>e  of  siircoma  or 
myxo-sjtrcoma. 

The  8i)-called  chlnromatd,  which  liave  l^'cn  found  iti  a  variety  of 
places  in  the  I)o<ly,  but  are  rare,  are  apimrcntly  finins  of  sarcoma. 
Chloronm  is  characterized  by  a  greenish  culor,  he  niiturc  of  which  is 
not  knowni.' 

ENDOTHF-UOMA   (KSlKtTHEMAI,   ^sAI^C^MA). 

Under  the  name  eiidcilielifil  s<tn:nmutii  or  endnllic/ininifta  are 
grouiK-d  a  uumU.'rof  tumors  which  on  the  one  hand  arrclust'ly  related 

'  For  !i  review  of  liUTiiliirp  i.f  tIi],.roiii.i  SIC  fMiifi.  Arc!].  );im.  •[•'  M.'>il..  IMflS,  vol. 
li.,  p,  .M.'i:  l^W.  vol.  i.,  p|).  m.  ixd.  :ii;i.  For  the  rtluiionsliii.  of  cliloroma  to 
leukivniia  geu  Dvdc,  AmerJcuD  Juurual  of  tliu  MoUical  Scii'Ikjck,  Aii^uiit,  1^93, 


to  tbe  sarcomata  in  geoesis,  and  in  souie  caaes  in  appearfince,  while 
on  the  other  hand  some  of  them  so  closely  resemble  some  fonns  of 
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carcinoma  aa  to  be  difBciilt  of  distinction  from  them.     The  endothe- 

liomata  originat<i  in  that  form  vf  cnniiective-tisBue  cells  called  endo- 
thelium, lining  lymph  vesaeln  ur  lymph  spaces,  and  develop  by  a 


J 
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proliferation  of  these  cells.  Sometimes  the  cells  of  the  eodotbelio- 
mata  resemble  closely  the  normal  endothelium;  sometimes,  however, 
they  differ  considerably  from  them,  being  occasionally  very  lai^e, 
often  thick  and  irregular  in  shape,  and  even  nearly  cylindrical  or 
cuboidal  like  certain  forms  of  epithelium.  They  are  associated  with 
a  more  or  less  abimdant  vascular  stroma,  which  may  be  alveolar  in 


Fia.  131.— ElflMJTBELJOlU 


formation.     In  this  case,  as  in  alveolar  sarcoma,  it  may  often  be  seen 
that  the  cells  have  an  intimate  relationship  to  the  trabeculee  of  the 


Developing  from  the  endothelium  of  the  lymph   vessels,  these 
tumors  sometimes  exhibit  a  structure   closely   simulating  that  of 
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tubular  glaods  lined  with  more  or  less  cuboidal  epithelium.  It  is  in 
many  cases  difficultto  decide  fiom  thestructure  in  the  fully  developed 
parts  of  tumor  whether  it  is  au  endothelioma  or  a  carcinoma.  In 
such  cases  a  careful  study  of  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  tumor 
and  parts  into  which  it  is  extending  may  reveal  early  phases  of  pro- 
liferation in  the  endothelium  of  lymph  vessels  or  spaces  (Fig  129) 
In  this  case  its  genetic  relationship  will  determine  the  nature  of  the 
tumor  however  similar  it  may  be  in  morphologj  to  carcinoma 

Sometimes  the  cells  of  the  enilothehomata  are  packed  together  in 
dense  concentric  masses  (Fig  130)   which  may  have  a  gbstening  ap- 
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.    Thli  form  of  tumor  ta 


pearance,  and  such  tumors  are  sometimes  called  cholesieatomata. 
Although,  for  the  most  part,  the  peculiar  glistening  appearance  of 
these  tumors  is  due  to  the  closely  packed  thin  cells  which  compose 
them,  they  not  infrequently  contain  crystals  of  cholestearin,  which 
may  share  in  producing  this  characteristic  appearance.  But  the 
cholestearin  may  be  absent,  or  present  in  small  amount. 

The  stroma  of  the  eadotheliomata  may  undergo  various  forma  o£ 
alteration,  developing  hyalin,  myxomatous,  or  cartilaginous  or  very 
dense  fibrous  characters  (Fig.  129) ;  or  it  may  atrophy,  leaving  the 
proliferated  endothelium  and  the  blood  vessels  as  the  chief  structural 
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elements.  On  the  other  hand,  hyalin  and  mucous  degeneration  of 
the  endothelial  cells  may  occur  (Fig.  131),  and  considerable  collec- 
tions of  these  materials,  free  from  the  cells  but  sun-ounded  by  the 
cell  masses,  may  give  a  cystic  character  or  lend  a  glandular  appear- 
ance to  the  growth  (Figs,  132,  133). 

Such  tumors — in  which  homogeneous  or  striateil  cylinders  of 
hyalin  or  mucoid  material,  often  closelj-  surrouudetl  by  layers  of 
cuboidalor  flatteneil  cells,  fonu  a  striking  feature — have  sometimes 
beeu  called  eylindromata.     The  stroma  of  the  endothelioma  may  be- 
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Tliii  complex  turm  ot  L'j'llDilroma.  rvsembllriK  types  of  udeDOUia,  uut  iDfreiiuenlly  oc-curmln 
Ihe.xury. 

nune  sanitmatous  ami  thus  a  luixetl  tumor — ;i  stircnmatouw  endothe- 
lioma— may  be  fonned. 

Tiie  cmlotlielioniiita  may  \)C  singk',  noiliilar,  and  of  considerable 
size ;  or  they  may  be  nniltiple,  numerous  small  tuimirw  liein^;  scattered 
over  tbo  surfaci)  of  thu  ])jirt  in  which  thoy  ^row.  Tlifv  may  even 
form  11  thick  or  thin  iH'lliclo  over  surfaces,  nr  cause  adlici-iuiis  between 
adjacent  urpuis.  They  may  furni  iiKtastiiscH.  Tlify  iKcur  in  the 
dura  mater  and  pia  mater,  in  tin-  {ilcurik  and  pcritoiuum,  and  have 
been  descrilwil  in  the  ekiii,  Ihjir',  gunis,  lytn|)h  imdcs.  ovary,  liver, 
brain,  testicle,  glan<]ula  carotica,  and  i-alivjiry  uland;-.' 


F'or  Nil  uiiniimbk'  sliiilv  of  tin-  cixlotli.-li iLi  witli  liililiognipliy  cuilsiiIi  IW*- 

,  Di-uischuZvilscIir.  f,  Cbiruryic.  lt.1.  xW..  \<.  1, 
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LIPOMA. 

Lipomata  are  tumors  formed  of  fat  tissue.  The  fat  tissue  occurs  in 
lobules  and  is  similar  to  normal  fat,  except  that  the  cells  and  lobules 
are  usually  larger  and  less  regularly  arranged.  There  may  be  Uttle 
connective  tissue  in  the  tmnors,  when  they  are  very  soft,  almost  fluc- 
tuating— lipoma  molle — or  there  may  be  so  much  as  to  give  the 
tumor  considerable  Rnnness^ftbrO'l tpoma.  They  may  be  in  part 
transformed  into  mucous  tissue — myxO'lipoma.  Cartilage  not  infre- 
quently develops  in  them,  or  they  may  undergo  partial  calcification. 

Occasionally  the  blood  vessels  are  very  abundant  and  dilated — 
angiO'Upoma,  They  are  usually  sharply  circmnscribed,  but  may 
infiltrate  surrounding  tissues.  They  are  not  infrequently  pedicu- 
lated.     They  sometimes  grow  to  enormous  size  and  may  ulcerate. 

They  are  usually  isolated,  but  may  be  multiple.  They  are  the 
most  common  of  tumors,  occurring  usually  in  the  subcutaneous  or 
other  fat  tissue.  They  may  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gastro-intestinal  canal,  in  the  peritoneum,  more  rarely  in  the  dura 
mater,  kidney,  Uver,  and  lungs.  They  are  benign  tumors,  not  form- 
ing metastases ;  but  they  may  be  deleterious  by  ulceration  or  gan- 
grene, and  when  not  fully  removed  may  exhibit  local  recurrence. 

CHONDROMA. 

These  tumors,  composed  of  either  of  the  physiological  forms  of 
cartilage,  are  usually  hard,  but  sometimes  quite  soft.  The  cells  do 
not  present  the  same  uniformity  in  size,  shape,  number,  and  relative 
position  that  they  do  in  normal  cartilage.  Sometimes  they  are  very 
large,  spheroidal,  and  grouped  in  masses,  and  again  small  and  far 
apart.  They  are  frequently  fusiform  or  branching.  Fibrillar  con- 
nective tissue  in  varying  quantity  is  usually  present  in  the  chondro- 
niata,  either  as  a  capsule,  or  running  in  bands  between  the  nodules 
of  cartilage,  or  passing  in  fascicles  into  them  (Fig.  134).  The  carti- 
lage may  change  to  mucous  tissue,  forming  myxO'Chondroma  '  (Fig. 
135) ;  the  cells  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration  or  they  may  calcify 
or  ossify.  Chondromatii  frequently  form  a  part  of  mixed  and  com- 
plex tumors. 

They  may  form  in  connection  with  bone  or  cartilage,  and  are 
often  traceable  to  irregularities  in  foetal  development.     Or  they  may 


*  This  change  of  one  form  of  tissue  into  another  is  called  metaplasia  (see  page 
95),  and  is  not  uncommon  among  tumors  formed  on  the  connective-tissue  type. 


occur  in  soft  parts  where  cartilage  is  not  normally  present,  an  in  the 
parotid,  testicle,  mamma,  and  ovaries,  where  they  are  apt  to  bft 


mixed  with  other  tissue;  or  in  subcutaneoua  connectiTe  tissue  and 
faecife. 


'•t*'=;^\-.. 
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They  are  in  (fpneral  l>enign  tumors,  but  metastases  sometimes  oc- 
cur, most  frequently  in  the  lungs,  sometimes  in  the  hoiirt. 

Small  hyi>erplastic  growtha  on  the  surfaces  of  cartilage  are  called 
ecchondroses. 
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OSTEOMA. 


"ijoii  of  bone  in  the  body  in  abnormal  places  occurs 
'^^nd  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions.     It  is  on 
'^y  to  define  the  term  osteoma,  and  it  is  frequently 
lune  whether  or  not  a  given  mass  of  new-formed 
•oma  or  not.     Bone  tissue  often  occurs  in  tumors  of 
*  o-tissue  group  as  a  secondary  or  complicating  struc- 
.  t-fibroma,  osteo-chondromay  osteo-sarcomay  etc.     It  may 
1  muscles  as  a  result  of  certain  exercises,  or  as  a  result 
i»eculiar  inflammatory  process  (see  Lesions  of  the  Muscles),  or 
may  occur  in  connection  with  chronic  inflammation  in  a  variety 
of  tissues.     A  circumscribed  mass  of  abnormal  bone,  not  of  inflam- 
matory origin,  may  be  called  an  osteoma.     Small  masses  of  new- 
formed  bone  of  various  shape,  projecting  from  a  bony  surface  and 
frequently  of  inflammatory  origin,  are  usually  called  osteophytes. 
Bony  tumors  projecting  from  the  surface  of  bones  are  frequently 
called  exostoses. 

An  osteoma  may  be  loose  in  texture,  consisting  of  bone  tissue 
similar  to  cancellous  tissue  ;  or  it  may  be  denser,  resembling  compact 
bone  tissue  ;  or  it  may  be  very  hard  and  dense  like  ivory,  so<talled 
ivory  exostoses.  The  difference  between  these  forms  Kes  chiefly  in 
the  varying  number  and  size  of  the  vascular  and  medullary  spaces 
which  they  contain. 

Osteomata  may  develop  in  connection  with  the  bone  or  peri- 
osteum, which  is  most  frequently  the  case,  or,  independently  of  bone, 
in  soft  parts. 

New-formed  bone  has  been  found  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  in 
the  brain  substance,  dura  mater,  and  pia  mater;  in  the  pleura, 
diaphragm,  and  pericardium ;  in  the  skin,  choroid,  air  passages, 
lungs,  and  penis,  and  in  other  places.  To  what  extent  some  of  these 
bone  formations  may  have  been  due  to  inflammatory  action  it  is 
not  possible  to  say,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  future  may  show  relationships  between  the  development 
of  certain  tumors  and  some  forms  of  chronic  inflammation  which  we 
do  not  now  recognize. 

The  growth  of  the  osteomata  is,  as  a  rule,  slow.  They  are  benign 
tumors,  and  are  not  infrequently  multiple. 

ODONTOMA. 

Tumors  are  sometunes  formed  from  the  pulp  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teeth.  When  these  contain  dentin  they  are  called 
odontomata. 


Tha  gliomata  are  developed  in  connection  with  the  charaoteriBtic 
connective-tissue  framework  of  nerve  tissue,  the  neuroglia,  which  in 
Btructure  many,  though  usually  not  all,  of  its  cells  closely  resemble. 
Small  cells  with  inconspicuous  bodies  and  numerous  delicate  branch- 
ing processes  are  most  characteristic  ;  hut  in  connection  with  these 


there  is  usually  a  greater  or  less  number  of  small  spheroidal  cells 
with  proportionally  lai^  nuclei  (Fig.  136).  It  is  usually  necessary 
to  shake  sections  in  water  or  carefully  tease  fragments  of  the  tumor 


in  order  to  see  the  characteristic  neuroglia  or  so-called  "  spider  "  cells 
(Fig,  i;(7).  Ther«  tumors  miiy  contain  very  numerous  and  frequently 
dilated  thin- walled  bliKxl  vossola.  They  may  be  very  soft  or  moda- 
rately  hard  ;  and,  especially  when  ocrurring  in  tlie  substance  of  the 
brain,  are  frequently  n<)t8har]>Iy  outliiiixl  npun.st  the  adjacent  nor- 
mal tissue.  They  usually  occur  singly,  mid  are  ci>mparatively  slow 
in  growth. 
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They  are  very  apt  to  be  complicated  with  other  tumor  tissue, 
forming  glio-myxoma,  gliosnrcoma,  etc.  Owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  thin-walled  blood  vessels  and  the  softness  of  the  growth, 
they  are  liable  to  interstitial  heemorrhf^es,  and  may  then,  when  oc- 
curring in  the  brain,  readily  be  nustaken  for  ordinary  apoplectic 
clots.  They  are  liable  to  fatty  degeneration.  They  usually  occur  in 
the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  in  the  optic  and  other  cerebral  nerves. 
The  so-called  gliomata  of  the  retina  are  usually  small  spheroidal- 
celled  sarcomata. 

Pure  ghomata  are  beni^  tumors,  though  in  their  most  common 
combination  with  sarcoma  they  may  be  very  malignant.  Their  usual 
situation,  however,  is  such  as  to  make  them  almost  always  signifi- 
cant, although  technically  they  are  benign  tumors.' 


Tumors  composed  of  muscular  tissue  are  of  two  kinds,  following 
the  two  physiolt^cal  types  of  muscle  tissue,  the  non-striat«d  and  the 
striated. 


MmiU  or  nTEBUB—LEIOKTOIU. 


I.  Leiomyoma,  Myoma  levicellulare. — The  characteristic  ele- 
ments of  these  tumors  are  fusiform,  smooth  muscle  fibres,  with 
elongated  or  rod-shaped  nuclei.  Tliese  are  packed  closely  together, 
frequently  interlacing  and  rimning  in  various  directions,  and  are  in- 
termingled iivith  a  variable  quantity  of  more  or  less  vascidar  fibrillar 
connective  tissue  (Fig.  i:!8).  When,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case, 
the  connective-tissue  elements  are  present  in  large  amount,  the  tumijr 
is  caMedfibrn-mi/oma.  It  is  not  always  easy  in  sections  to  distinguish 
between  these  tumors  and  certain  cellular  fibromata,  but  the  cha- 
racteristic shape  of  the  isolated  cells  and  their  nuclei,  together  with 

'  Our  knowledge  <if  Ihe  normal  neuroglia  is  still  too  meagre  to  permit  us  to  iinder- 
stftiid  very  thoroughly  this  cIeiss  of  tumors,  iinil  to  separate  it  as  precisely  as  could  be 
wished  from  ccrtttin  of  its  allioa  among  tUc  Blmorraal  connective- tissue  growths. 
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their  uniformity  in  size,  will  usually  suffice.  These  tumors  are  fre- 
quently infiltrated  with  lime  salts,  and,  owing  to  their  density  and 
lack  of  blood  vessels,  they  not  infrequently  degenerate,  forming  cysts 
or  becoming  gangrenous.  They  may  occur  singly  or  be  multiple, 
are  usually  of  slow  growth,  may  be  large  or  small,  and  are  benign. 
They  may  occur  wherever  smooth  muscle  tissue  exists.  They  are 
most  frequently  foimd  in  the  uterus,  where  they  are  often  multiple. 
They  may  occur  in  the  wall  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  and  have 
been  seen  in  the  bladder  and  in  the  skin.  The  so-called  hypertrophies  ' 
of  the  prostate,  so  frequent  in  advanced  life,  are  sometimes  con- 
sidered leiomyomata  of  the  interstitial  muscle  tissue  of  that  gland. 

II.  Myoma  striocellularej  or  Rhabdomyoma. — In  these  rare  tu- 
mors striated  muscle  fibres  are  the  characteristic  elements.  They 
very  rarely  compose  a  great  part  of  the  tumor,  but  are  intermingled 
with  other  elements,  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  spindle-shaped  and 
spheroidal  cells  of  various  forms,  which  often  appear  to  be  incompletely 
developed  muscle  cells.  They  are  not  infrequently  associated  with  sar- 
comatous tissue.  Blood  vessels  and  sometimes  nerves  are  also  present. 
The  muscle  fibres  differ,  as  a  rule,  from  normal  striated  muscle  fibres 
in  their  arrangement,  which  is  usually  quite  irregular,  and  also  in 
size,  being  in  general  smaller  than  normal  fibres,  although  varying 
greatly.  The  sarcolemma  is  either  absent  or  incompletely  developed. 
These  tmnors  are  usually  small  or  of  moderate  size,  and  are  supposed 
to  originate  from  inclusions  of  cells  destined  to  form  muscle  tissue  in 
places  where  they  do  not  l)elong. 

In  the  heart  and  certain  other  muscular  parts  small  circumscribed 
miisses  of  striated  muscle  tissue  have  been  described,  and  are  some- 
times called  homologous  rhuhdomyomata.  But  genuine  heterolo- 
gous rhabdomyomata  are,  in  almost  all  cases  thus  far  recorded, 
confined  to  the  genito-minary  organs,  kidney,  ovary,  and  testicles. 
The  writer  hfis  descril)ed  an  exceptional  ciise  of  rhabdomyoma  occur- 
ring in  the  pan)tid  gland.  * 

These  tumors,  when  not  associated  ^vith  other  and  maUgnant 
tumors,  are  benign  and  are  of  much  greater  theoretical  than  practical 
interest. 

NEUROMA. 

A  true  neuroma  is  a  tumor  containing  new-formed  nerve  tissue. 
Such  tumors  are  comparatively  rare.  Tumors  develoi)ed  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  nerves  and  composed  usually  of  fibrous  or  mucous 
tissue  are  conmion,  and  are  frequently  called  nimroniata,  but  they 
should  be  called  fibromat<x  or  myomata,  etc.,  of  the  nerves,  or  false 


'  American  Journal  of  the   Medical  Sciences.  April,  IHS^.     For  literature  and 
bibliography  consult  Eibbert,  Virchow's  Arcbiv,  Bd.  cxxx.,  p.  249. 
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neuromata.  The  true  neuromata  are  of  two  kinds,  ganglionic  or 
cellular  neuromata  and  fibrillar  neuromata,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  nerve  tissue  which  they  contain.  The  ganglionic  neu- 
romata— neuroma  ganglioniforme — in  which  new-formed  nerve  cells 
are  present  (Fig.  139),  are  found  associated  with  other  structures  in 
certain  of  the  teratomata  in  the  ovaries,  testicles,  and  in  the  sacral 
region ;  they  also  occur  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  hrain.  They  have 
been  found  in  the  suprarenal  glands. 

The  fibrillar  neuromata  are,  according  to  Virchow,  of  two  kinds, 
myelinic  and  amyelinic,  depending  upon  whether  the  nerve  fibres 
which  they  contain  are  meduUated  or  not.  The  neuroma  myelini- 
cum  is  the  more  common  and  the  best  understood.  The  meduUated 
nerve  fibres  in  these  tumors  are  associated  with  fibrillar  connective 
tissue,  and  are  usually  curled  and  intertwined  in  a  most  intricate 
manner.     They  occur  either  sii^ly  or  multiple  on  the  peripheral 


From  the  supntreosl  gland. 

nerves.  They  may  occur  in  considerable  numbers  as  nodular  tumors 
on  the  branches  of  a  single  nerve  trunk,  or  they  may  form  an  irregu- 
lar, diffuse,  nodulated  enlargement  of  the  nerve  branches — plexiform 
neuroma.  These  neuromata  may  or  may  not  be  i>ainful.  They  not 
infrequently  form  at  the  cut  ends  of  the  nerves  in  amputation  stumps. 
They  are  benign  tumors,  never  forming  metastases. 

The  false  neuromata  (Fig.  140)  are  myxomata,  or  fibromata,  or 
sometimes  myxo-sarcomata  of  the  nerve  sheaths  or  intrafascicular 
connective  tissue,  and  may  occur  singly  or  multiple.  In  the  latter 
case  they  may  affect  the  branches  of  a  single  nerve  trunk,  or  they 
may  be  found  on  nearly  all  the  cerebro-spinal  peripheral  nerves. 
The  writer  has  described  a  case  {Figs.  141  and  142,  pages  3"il  and  325), 
ill  wbich  over  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-two  distinct  tumors  were 
found  distributed  over  nearly  all  the  pcriplieral  nerves  of  the  body.' 

'  AmericuQ  Jouruul  of  the  Mcdionl  Scicuccs,  J11I7,  1880. 


The  nerve  fibres  in  these  tumors  may  be  crowded  apart  by  the 
new  growth  and  considerably  atrophied  ;  or,  in  cases  in  which  the 


I 


tumor  is  composed  of  soft  tissue,  as  in  myxoma  or  the  soft  fibro- 
ma, they  may  pass  through  or  arouad  the  tumor  entirely  un- 
changed. The  multiple  false  neuromata  are  in  many  cases  con- 
genital. 


Angiomata  are  tumors  consisting  in  large  part  or  entirely  of  new- 
formed  blood  or  lymph  vessels  or  cavities.  In  many  tumors  of  vari- 
ous kinds  the  new-formed  or  the  old  blood  and  Ijinph  vessels  may  be 
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very  abundant  or  prominent  by  reason  o£  their  dilatations ;  the  vee- 
Bfls  of  otherwise  normal  tissues  miiy  also  be  largely  dilated,  thus 
simulating  vascular  tumors.  These  are,  however,  not  true  angio- 
mata,  although  sometimes  reckoned  amoug  them,  and  in  many  cases 
closely  allied  to  them.  Such  are  the  so-called  arterial  varix,  or  c.  :- 
sold  aneurisms,  and  hemorrhoids,  and  various  lympbectasiie.  True 
angiomata&re  of  two  kinds — I.,  HcBmangioma,  and  11.,  Lymph- 
angioma. 

I,  Hfemangiomaia. — These  tumors  are  of  two  types  :  1,  Those 
formed  largely  of  capillary  blood  vessels  vrith  either  thin  or  thickened 
walls,  embedded  in  a  more  or  less  abundant  connective-tissue  stroma. 
These  ^recalled  simpleniigiomata  or  angioma  telangiecf  aides.  The 
walls  of  the  vessels  in  these  tumors  are  f  retjuently  dilated  or  pouched. 


and  usually  form  a  tangle  of  curled  and  intertwined  vessels  (Fig.  143). 
They  occur  most  frequently  in  the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissues, 
usually  about  the  face,  and  may  project  above  the  general  surface 
or  be  on  a  level  with  it.  Such  are  the  so-called  vaseniUtr  ntevi,  or 
afrawherry  marks,  which  are  usually  congenibd.  They  are  some- 
times sharply  circumscribed,  and  sometimes  merge  imperceptibly 
into  the  surrounding  skin.  They  sometimes  occur  in  the  mucous 
membranes,  in  the  mamma,  bones,  and  brain.  They  are  benign 
tumors,  never  forming  metastases,  but  may  be  associated  with  sar- 
comata. 

a.  The  second  form  of  heemangioma,  called  angioma  cavernosum, 
consists  largely  of  a  series  of  intercommunicating,  irregular-shapwl 
larger  and  amaller  hluod  spaces  lined  with  endothelium,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  variable  ijuantity  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue,  which 
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□my  contain  smooth  znuscld  cells  (Fig,  144).  They  resemble  the  erec- 
tile tissue  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis  and  clitoriB.  They 
are  apparently  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  old  and  new-formed  capil- 
laries and  veins.  They  are  sometimes  erectile  and  sometimes  pulsat- 
ing, and  are  not  infrequently  multiple.     They  may  be  seated  in  the 


skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  forming  the  so-called  projecting  neevi, 
or  in  internal  organs.  They  are  often  found  in  the  liver  and  less 
frequently  in  bone,  the  brain,  spleen,  uterus,  kidney,  intestines,  blad- 


der, and  muscles.     They  are  usually  of  little  signiBcaiice,   though 
they  may  give  rise  to  hiemorrhages. 

II.  Lymphangioma. — Thesse  tumors  consist  of  dilated  lymph 
channels,  which  either  preserve  appro.vimately  the  general  shape  of 
the  original  lymph  vessels,  or  are  distinctly  cavernous  in  character, 
or  even  cystic  (Fig,  145).     They  probably  originate  in  part  in  new- 
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formed,  in  part  in  old  lymph  channels.  A  strict  distinction  between 
timiors  formed  by  a  dilatation  of  preformed  and  new-formed  lymph 
channels  is  not  possible,  owing  to  the  very  primitive  character  of  some 
of  the  ultimate  lymph  spaces  and  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  exact 
relations  to  adjacent  parts. 

In  the  lymphangiomata  there  may  be  much  or  little  connective 
tissue  between  the  dilated  channels,  which  are  usually  filled  with  a 
translucent  or  milky  fluid  resembling,  and  probably  identical  with, 
the  normal  lymph.  These  tumors  are  usually  congenital,  but  are 
sometimes  accjuired.  They  usually  occur  in  the  skin  as  soft,  some- 
times considerably,  sometimes  but  slightly  elevated  tumors,  and  may 
occur  in  the  tongue — some  forms  of  so-called  macroglossia.  They 
are  benign  tumors,  but  may  rupture,  gi^^ng  rise  to  a  serious  lymph- 
orrhoea. 

TUMORS  IN  WHICH   EPITHELIAL  CELLS   ARE   PREDOMINANT   OR 
CHARACTERISTIC  ELEMENTS— EPITHELIAL  TUMORS. 

I.  Adenoma. 

II.  Carcinoma. 

General  Considerations. — The  tumors  thus  far  described  in  de- 
tail,  with  the  exception  of  the  gUomata,  are  formed  on  the  type  of 
tissues  which  develop  from  the  parablast.  The  epithelial  tumors,  on 
the  other  hand,  originate  in  one  or  other  of  the  layers  of  the  archi- 
blast,  and  we  have  accordingly  two  series  of  criteria  by  which  to  de- 
scribe and  identify  them  :  first,  morphological,  and  second,  histoge- 
netic  criteria. 

While  in  the  main,  in  the  normal  body,  the  general  distinctions 
between  epitheUal  and  other  tissues  are  fairly  Avell  marked,  there  are 
still  particular  cases,  esjxjcially  those  in  which  ojnthelial  tissues  are  in 
process  of  physiological  growth  or  i-eju venation,  in  which  the  dis- 
tinctions are  quite  ill-defined.  When  we  remember  the  rapid  growth 
of  many  tumors,  the  tendency  to  incomplete  formation  oi  their  cells, 
their  diverse  seats,  and  the  various  e()mj)licating  conditions  under 
which  they  originate  and  develop,  it  docs  not  seem  strange  that  the 
exact  limitations  of  this  class  of  tumors  are  not  easy  to  fix,  nor  that 
they  seem  sometimes  to  merge  into  one  another  and  into  tumor  tis- 
sues belonging  to  other  classes.  If  epithelial  cells,  under  all  circum- 
stances, had  a  definite  and  characteristic  structure,  or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  could  always  know  whether  a  given  cell  group  originated 
in  epithelium  or  not,  the  matter  of  distinguishing  between  tumors  of 
this  and  other  classes  would  Ix)  simple  and  easy  enough.  As  it  is,  in 
some  cases  both  morphological  and  histogenetic  criteria  fail  us,  and 
the  clinical  history  and  gross  ap}H*a ranee  are  not  characteristic.  Such 
cases — which  are  indeeil  rare,  but  which  do  sometimes  occur — suggest 
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tj  us  the  possibility  that  the  desirability  of  accurate  classification  has 
led  us  into  seeking  distinctions  which  Nature  herself  has  not  sharply 
drawn.  While  these  difficulties  in  special  cases  miist  be  acknowl- 
edged, the  distinctions  are  in  the  main  definite  enough,  and  very  use- 
ful both  for  clinical  and  scientific  purposes. 

Epithelial  tumors  always  contain,  in  addition  to  the  more  or  less 
characteristic  cellular  elements,  a  connective-tissue  stroma  which 
gives  them  support  and  carries  the  vessels.  This  stroma  may  be 
sparse  or  abundant,  may  contain  few  or  many  cells,  is  sometimes  ar- 
ranged in  irregular  fascicles  or  bands,  and  very  frequently  forms  the 
walls  of  well-defined,  variously-shaped  spaces  or  cavities  called  alve- 
oli, in  which  the  epithelial  cells  Ue.  The  epitheUal  cells,  in  most 
cases,  lie  along  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  without  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  them,  as  is  the  case  in  the  alveolar  sarcomata.  They  are, 
moreover,  packed  together  without  more  intercellular  substance  than 
the  usual  cementing  material  common  to  epithelial  cell  masses.  In 
this  lack  of  fibrillar  intercellular  substance  within  the  alveoli,  and  in 
the  loose  relationship  between  the  cells  and  the  alveolar  walls,  lie  in 
many  cases  the  chief  morphological  distinctions  between  certain  car- 
cinomata  and  alveolar  sarcomata. 

In  certain  of  the  epithelial  timaors  there  is  a  reproduction  of  typi- 
cal gland  tissue  of  various  kinds,  depending  upon  the  seat  and  condi- 
tions of  growth  of  the  timaor.  Such  tumors  are  called  adenomata, 
A  simple  hypertrophy  of  a  gland,  or  an  increase  in  its  size  by  exces- 
sive growth  of  its  interstitial  tissue,  does  not  constitute  an  adenoma. 
There  must  be  an  actual  new  formation  of  more  or  less  typical  gland 
tissue.  This  is  not  always  or  frequently  of  exactly  the  same  charac- 
ter as  the  gland  tissue  in  which  it  originates,  and  always  exhibits  a 
certain  lack  of  conformity  to  the  type  in  structure  and  mode  of 
growth.  The  alveoli  and  ducts  usually  have  a  lumen  and  some- 
times a  membrana  propria,  but  the  cells  may  differ  in  shape  from  one 
another  and  from  those  of  the  gland  from  which  they  spring. 

Epithelial  tumors  in  which  there  is  no  close  conformity  to  a  glan- 
dular type,  but  a  lawless  growth  of  various  kinds  of  more  or  less 
typical  epithelial  cells  in  the  meshes  of  an  old  or  new-formed  connec- 
tive-tissue stroma,  are  called  carcinomata. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  there  must  be  a  border  region  between 
the  adenomata  and  carcinomata,  where  conformity  to  the  glandular 
type  merges  into  the  lawlessness  of  growth  characteristic  of  carcino- 
mata. In  this  border  region  a  certain  degree  of  individual  bias  must 
be  permitted  in  assigning  a  name  to  the  new  growth.  In  some  cases 
a  sh:irp  distinction  cannot  be  made,  or  the  tumor  may  share  in  the 
characteristics  of  both,  and  then  we  very  properly  make  use  of  the 
term  adeno-carcinoma  or  carcino-adenoma, 
2S 


I.    ADENOKA. 

The  structure  of  the  cellular  elements  of  these  tumors,  and  their 
arrangement  into  acini  and  ducts,  vary  even  more  than  do  those  of 
the  normal  glands  whose  types  they  follow.  The  acini  usually  pos- 
sess a  more  or  less  well-defined  lumen  and  merabrana  proprin  {nee 
Fig.  lilj).  The  adenomata  sometimes  merge  into  the  surrounding 
tissue,  or  are  continuous  with  the  gland  tissue  in  whirh  they  ori- 
ginate ;  sometimes  they  are  distinct  in  outline  and  encapsulated. 
The  interstitial  tissue  is  sometimes  abundant,  sometimes  sparse,  and 
may  contain  few  or  many  cells.     The  irregularitieB  of  their  growth 


*. 
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often  lead  to  the  stoppage  of  the  lumina  of  their  ducts  and  the  forma- 
tion of  cysts.  They  may  undergo  mucous  metamorphosis  and  may 
become  sarcomatous. 

Adenomata  occur  in  the  mamma,  ovary,  liver,  kidney,  thyroid, 
salivary,  and  lachrymal  glands,  and  in  the  caruncle :  in  the  nmoous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  stomach,  intestine,  and  uterus ;  and 
occasionally  in  the  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands  of  the  skin.  The  so- 
called  multilocular  cystomata  of  the  ovary  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  adenomata.  There  are  numerous  papillarj-  and  poly- 
poid growths,  in  gland  ducts  and  on  raucous  membranes,  in  which 
there  is  an  actual  new  formation  of  gland  epithelium:  but  tliis  is  usu- 
ally secondary  to  a  primary  growth,  beneath  the  epithehal  layer,  of 
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some  other  tissue,  such  as  fibrous  or  mucous  tissue,  and  the  new 
growth  of  gland  epithelium  simply  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
latter,  to  which  it  serves  as  an  investment.  Such  growths  are  some- 
times classed  among  the  adenomata,  but  do  not,  strictly  speaking, 
belong  there.  - 

The  adenomata  are  in  general  benign  tumors,  being  slow  of 
growth  and  localized,  but  there  are  very  important  exceptions. 
Some  of  the  eidenomata  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  belong  to  the 
most  malignant  of  tumors  in  rapidity  of  local  extension,  in  the  for- 
mation of  metastases,  and  the  development  of  cachexia.  Certain  of 
the  adenomata  of  the  mamma  and  thyroid  are  also  very  malignant. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that,  as  a  rule,  themahgnant  adeno- 
mata are  those  which,  in  structure,  lie  close  upoa  the  border  line 


lietween  tumors  of  this  class  and  carcinomata  (see  Pig.  147),  and  by 
such  observers  as  incline  to  lay  more  stress  upon  clinical  than  mor- 
phological distinctions  they  are  usually  classed  among  the  latter. 

Adenomata  are  not  infrequently  of  such  bizarre  types  that  their 
nature  is  not  evident  without  very  thorough  study.  Some  of  the 
atypical  forms  lie  very  close  to  the  border  zone  of  the  carcinomata. 


Q.    OARCntOHA. 


The  twDiors  of  this  highly  important  class  are  composed,  as  above 
stated,  of  a  connective-tissue  stroma,  forming  more  or  less  well- 
defined  communicating  spaces  or  alveoli,  in  which  lie  variously 
shaped  epithelial  cells  arranged  in  an  atypical  manner.     The  stroma, 
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containing  few  or  many  cells,  may  be,  especially  in  the  advancing 
portions  of  the  timior,  composed  largely  of  the  old  connective  tissue 
of  the  part.  It  may,  however,  be  entirely  new  f onnei  ^he  cdta 
which  lie  in  the  spaces  or  alveoli  bear  sometimes  a  very  close,  8ome> 
times  but  a  very  general  resemblance  to  epithelium. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  new  epithelium  might  be  formed^ 
both  from  old  epithelial  cells  and  from  the  connective-tissue  cells, 
and  possibly  from  white  blood  cells,  and  among  many  observers  rhis 
belief  still  exists  and  has  never  been  disproved.  Still,  within  the  last 
twenty  years  the  opinion  that  new  epithelial  cells  in  tumors  arise 
exclusively  from  old  epitheUum  has  found  general  acceptance,  and 
for  very  good  reasons.  No  one  has  actually  seen  an  epithelial  cell 
originate  under  the  microscope,  and  until  tins  can  be  done  our  belie& 
must  rest  upon  indirect  observations.  In  the  first  place,  all  the  epi- 
thelial structures  in  the  embryo  originate  in  the  archiblastic  layers, 
that  is,  in  those  layers  which  are  largely  characterized  by  the  pre- 
sence of  epitheliiun  (see  page  294).  In  regeneration  after  an  injury 
in  the  adult,  a  study  of  the  successive  phases  of  the  process  shows 
that  new  epitheliiun  is  always  formed  in  continuity  with  the  old,  and 
apparently  by  a  proliferation  of  old  epithelial  cells.  Epithelial  tu- 
mors are  almost  exclusively  found  in  parts  normally  containing  epi- 
thelium, and  frequently  the  new  growth  can  be  distinctly  seen  to  be 
continuous  with  the  old  cells. 

Finally,  the  observations  on  mitosis  have  greatly  strengthened  the 
view  that  new  epithelial  cells  in  tumors  are  always  derived  from 
the  old. 

The  occurrence  of  primary  epithelial  tumors  in  parts  of  the  body 
in  which  epithelium  does  not  normally  occur,  as  in  bone  and  the 
lymph  nodes,  has  been  recorded ;  but  these  may  have  been  metasta- 
tic tumors,  in  which  the  primary  tumor  was  small  and  overlooked, 
or  they  may  have  been  displaced  embryonic  germs,  which,  according 
to  Cohnheim's  h>7)othesis  (see  page  2\)0),  would  explain  their  hetero- 
logous occurrence.  These  possibilities  of  error  should  be  taken  into 
the  account  in  the  apparently  exceptional  cases,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  these  are  becoming  less  and  less  as  our  knowledge  in- 
creases and  our  technical  facilities  for  research  improve. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  tumors  formerly  described  as 
heterologous  primary  carcinomata  are  now  known  to  be  formed  by 
proliferation  of  en  lothelium,  and  himce  to  belong  to  anot'ior  class — 
endothelioma — although  sometimes  considerably  resembling  the  car- 
cinomata in  structure. 

The  occurrence  of  primary  carcinoma  of  the  i)eritoneum,  pleura, 
and  periciirdimn,  which  is  not  infre<iuont,  was  for  a  long  time  inex- 
plicable, and  seemed  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  Ix^ief  that  all  car- 
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cinomata  originate  in  epithelial  cells.  Because  it  was,  and  to  a  large 
extent  Btill  is,  believed  that  the  flat  cells  hning  these  great  body  cav- 
ities are  true  endothehum,  and  closely  related  in  ori^n,  as  they  are 
in  structure,  to  the  genuine  endothelium  of  the  blood  and  lymph  ves- 
sels, etc. 

But  recent  embryological  researches  have  shown  that  this  belief 
is  not  well  founded.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  great  serous 
cavities  were  large  lymph  vessels  formed  by  the  splitting  apart  of 
the  connective-tissue  layers  of  the  mesoblast.  But  we  now  know 
that  the  great  primitive  body  cavity,  which  after  a  time  becomes  di- 
vided into  the  pleural,  pericardial,  and  peritoneal  sacs,  is  originally 
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an  oui^owth  from  the  alimentary  canal.  The  epithelium  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  however,  is  of  archiblastic  origin,  while  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  blood  and  lymph  vessels  are  developed  later  from  the 
parablast.  Genetically,  therefore,  the  so-called  endothelial  cells  lin- 
ing the  pleural,  pericardial,  and  peritoneal  cavities  are  of  archiblastic 
origin  and  belong  among  the  epithehura.  Thus  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  histogenesis  of  the  cells  lining  the  great  body  ca\'itie8  has 
shown  us  that  the  occurrence  of  primary  carcinoma  in  these  cavities 
is  not  only  not  in  contradiction  with  the  principle  of  the  epithelial 
origin  of  carcinoma,  but  strongly  confirmatory  of  it. 
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A  great  practical  difiSculty  in  the  description,  and,  to  beginners, 
in  the  recognition,  of  the  carcinomata  and  their  varieties,  lies  in  thi» 
gpreat  diversity  in  shape  which  their  cells  present.  It  should  be 
always  borne  in  mind  that  the  shape  of  cells  depends  in  part  upcm 
their  inherited  tendencies  in  growth,  which  we  cannot  see  under 
the  microscope;  but  to  a  greater  degree  upon  the  varying  conditions- 
of  nutriment  aiid  pressure  to  which  they  are  exposed  during  life. 
In  the  normal  body  these  conditions  conform  to  a  certain  standard, 
so  that  cells  of  a  given  kind  at  a  given  stage  of  development  are 
approximately  similar. 

In  tiunors,  however,  the  lawlessness  and  lack  of  fixed  conditions 
in  growth  are  such  that  we  may  have  many  young  and  atypical  so- 
called  indifferent  formis  of  cells  ;  while  even  the  adult  forms  may 
depart  widely  from  normal  shapes.  Thus,  in  cylindrical-celled  carci- 
nomata there  are  many  fully  developed  cells  which  are  never  cy- 
lindrical ;  there  are  many  others  not  fully  developed  which  are  quite 
indifferent  in  form,  looking  just  like  many  other  young  cells — cells 
which  are  not,  but  which  are  destined  to  become,  epithelium. 
Finally,  we  have  the  cells  produced  by  ordinary  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses about  and  within  the  tumor,  which  acts  like  an  irritating^ 
foreign  body.  Thus  it  is  that  there  is  no  morphologically  charac- 
teristic "  cancer  cell,'*  as  was  formerly  supposed.  Some  of  them  are 
typical  and  some  not,  and  the  more  typical  ones  may  look  just  like 
normal  epithelial  cells,  and  the  atypical  ones  just  like  simple  inflam- 
matory cells,  or  young  connective-tissue  cells,  or  white  blood  cells. 
It  is  always  in  the  topography,  together  with  the  general  characters 
of  the  cells  and  the  situation  of  the  growth,  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
evidences  of  the  nature  of  a  given  tumor. 

The  carcinomata  are  very  prone  to  l(X?al  extension,  the  advancing 
tumor  cells  in  the  periphery  making  their  way  through  the  lymph 
8])aces  and  forming  new  foci  (Fig.  148).  Metastasis  is  of  frequent 
ocvurrence  in  some  forms,  and  takes  j)lace  chiefly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, through  the  lymph  vessels,  frequently  involving  adjacent 
or  remote  lymph  nodes.  The  growth  of  the  tumor  cells  in  the  lymph 
vessels,  either  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlie  original  tumor  or  fol- 
lowing metastasis  in  a  distant  part  of  the  body,  may  cause  these  to 
become  distended,  and,  on  free  surfaces  like  the  pleura  and  peri- 
toneum, to  form  a  whitish,  elevated  network.  Transverse  sections  of 
such  distended  lymph  vessels  are  shown  in  Fig.  14U.  The  secondary 
tumors  are  in  the  main  similar  in  general  structure  to  the  primary 
foci,  but  may  differ  from  them  in  vascularity  and  the  abundance  of 
the  stroma,  or  in  the  shape  of  the  cells.  The  carcinomata  are,  as  a 
rule,  maUgnant  tmnors,  but  the  different  forms  vary  much  in  this 
respect.     They  are  Uable  to  fatty,  colloid,  mucous,  and  amyloid  de- 
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generation,  and  are  especially  prone  to  ulceration,  to  Iitemorrhage, 


and  simple  inftammaticn  (Fig,  130).  They  may  become  partially  cal- 
cified, and  are  not  infrequently  combined  with  other  forma  of  tissue 
in  the  mixed  tumors. 


8bowliig  pus  cells  la  the  stroma  Bud  <n  lliti  epithelium. 

They  are  more  frequent  in  middle  and  old  age  than  in  the  young, 
but  they  may  occur  at  any  age. 
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Forms  of  Carcinoma. — In  certain  cases  of  carcinoma  which 
occur  in  the  skin  and  in  some  mucous  membranes,  the  cells  present 
the  structure  and  general  characters  of  the  epithelium  of  the  part  in 
which  they  occur ;  and  since  here  the  tendency  of  the  cells  as  they 
approach  the  surface  is  to  become  flattened  or  squamous,  these  tumors 
are  called  Squamous  or  Flat-celled  Carcinomata,  or  simply  Epithe- 
liomata. 

In  another  class  of  timiors,  such  as  frequently  occur  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal  and  uterus,  the  cells  are  more  or  less  cylindrical  in 
shape,  forming  a  palisade-like  lining  to  the  irregular  alveoli ;  such 
tumors  are  called  Cylindrical-celled  Carcinomata,  although  here 
again  many  of  the  cells  are  not  cylindrical  at  all,  but  may  have  a 
great  variety  of  forms. 

There  is  a  third  and  very  common  form  of  tumor,  in  which  the 
epithelial  cells  have  no  constant  characteristic  shape,  but  vary  as 
much  as  do  the  cell  forms  in  the  various  glands  of  the  body.  Such 
tumors  are  conveniently  classed  together  as  Oland-celled  Carcinoma j 
or  Carcinoma  simplex. 

In  addition  to  these  forms  there  are  several  others  which  depend 
for  their  characteristics  upon  various  metamorphoses  or  d^enera- 
tions,  or  upon  the  preponderance  of  one  or  other  of  the  anatomical 
constituents  of  the  growths  It  will  be  most  convenient  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  these  various  kinds,  one  after  another,  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  are  not  absolute  specific  forms,  but  are  simply 
varieties  which  it  is  convenient  to  recognize  for  clinical  as  well  as 
anatomical  purposes. 

Flat-celled  Carcinoma,  or  Epithelioma. — These  tumors  occur  in 
the  skin  and  in  the  mucous  membranes  which  are  covered  with 
squiiinous  epithelium.  The  cells  present  all  of  the  various  fonns 
which  normally  exist  in  these  parts — the  cuboidal  and  polyhedral  cells 
of  the  rete  Malpighii,  as  well  as  the  more  superficial  flattened  forms 
(Fig.  151).  Frequently  the  spined  cells,  or  so-called  ''  prickle  cells/' 
are  largely  reproduced.  Having  to  a  certain  extent  the  sjune  life 
history  as  the  colls  in  which  they  originate,  many  of  the  tumor  cells 
be<!ome  Ary,  thin,  and  homy,  like  the  epidermis  cells,  Jis  they  grow 
older  ;  and  since  their  growth  and  changes  often  occur  within  the  old 
lymph  spaces  of  the  affected  tissue  or  in  the  new-formed  alveoli,  the 
cells  are  sometimes  packed  together  in  spheroidal,  concentric  masses 
called  "epithelial  pearls"  (Figs.  151  and  154),  which  may  sometimes 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  upon  or  near  the  surface  of  the  growth. 
The  new  cell  masses  may  be  large  or  small,  may  be  separated  by 
much  or  little  stroma;  often  form  reticular  masses,  and  may  infiltrate 
the  tissues  deeply  or  remain  near  the  surface;  or  may  project  above 
the  surface,  forming  wart-like  or  i)apillary  growths.     These  tumors 


frequently  ulcerate  on  the  surface,  and  the  skin  about  them  is  apt  to 
become  thickened  (Fig.  153). 


ily  Bhuppii  epithelial  cells. 


a 


They  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  skin,  especially  in  those  parts  in 
which  it  becomefl  continuous  with  mucous  membranes — lips,  exter- 
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The  DM  tumor  Dcciipl«l  nmrtjr  the  entire  bock  of  the  haod,  and  wu  ulixratlne  K 

Tte  nnura  nbows  the  edgo  of  ihe  ttiroor  and  a  portion  ot  the  ulci^r   The  popiLlte  of  the  (kin  oyer 

the  edite  of  ths  growth  are  hypertrophled,  and  the  UsHue  about  Inllltrated  with  eioall  spheroidal 

calls.    PIr.  VA  ihiiwa  a  nvtlon  from  a  metoitatk:  tumor  of  the  axlUarf  Ijrmpb  code  lo  thlaowe;. 

nal  nasal  openings,  eyelids,  labia,  and  glans  penis — and  are  frequent 
in  the  mouth,  c^suphagiis,  vagina,  and  about  the  cervix  uteri. 

There  are  also  carcinomata  of  the  skin,  composed  of  cuboidal  cells. 
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arranged  in  tubules  or  masses,  which  do  not  follow  the  type  of  the 
epithelium  uf  the  skiD,  but  rather  that  of  the  sweat  glands  or  seba- 
ceous glands.  These  tuiuora  are  fouud  most  frequently  on  the  nose 
and  eyelids  (Figs.  15fi  and  15C). 

Sometimes  certain  of  the  cells  in  an  epithelioma  appear  to  coal- 
esce, forming  a  largs  multiaa:;laar  m^ss.  This  variety  of  epitheli- 
oma is  sometimea  called  giant-celled  epithelioma. 

Flexner'  has  described  a  rare  tumor  arising  from  the  epithelial 
layers  of  the  retina,  which  ho  calls  a  neuro-epifhelioma. 

Epitheliomata  are  apt  to  recur  if  not  thoroughly  removed,  and 
may  form  metastases,  but  in  general  they  are  the  least  malignant  of 
the  carcinomata.  The  prognosis  is  in  most  cases  good  if  there  is 
early  and  complete  removal. 

Cylindrical-celled  Carcinoma. — These  tumors,  closely  allied  to 
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some  forms  of  adenoma  (see  Fig.  147),  occur  in  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, and  uterus.  The  cells  may  be  only  in  part  cylindrical,  the  re- 
mainder ha%-ing  various  shapes,  and  all  being  loosely  or  closely  packed 
in  larger  or  3m;>UeT  alveoU.  Th^y  may  have  much  or  little  stroma. 
They  merge  imperceptibly  into  the  next  class : 

Ginml-celled  Carcinoma,  or  Carcinoma  ximplex. — These,  which 
are  by  far  the  mtist  frequent  of  the  carcinomata  of  internal  parts,  are 
characterized  by  the  alveolar  structure  and  by  the  absence  of  any 
special  characteristic  shape  in  the  cells,  which  may  be  spheraidal. 


'  PUxner.  "  A  Peculiar  Oliomtt  (oeuro  apUhelioDiu) of  the  Ituliri 
HoapitMl  Bulletin,  August.  ISei. 


ipneraidal,  i 
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polyhedral,  fuBifyrm,  or  cuboiUal.  They  may  or  may  not  resemble  the 
epithelium  of  the  gland  in  wliich  they  originate.  They  are  usually 
no.liilar  tumors,  and  may  be  hard  or  soft.  If  the  stroma  is  abundant 
and  dense,  and  preponderates  over  the  cellular  elements,  the  tumor  is 
usually  hard  and  is  called  scirrb us  or  Jibro-carcinoma  (Fig.  157). 
If,  oa  the  other  hand,  the  cellular  elements  lai^ly  preponderate,  the 
tumor  is  usually  soft,  and,  if  it  do  not  contain  too  many  blood  ves- 
sels, may  have  a  general  resemblance  to  brain  tissue,  and  is  then 
called  encephaloid  or  medullary  cancer ;  or,  better,  Carcinoma 
molle  (Fig.  158),     These  are  among  the  most  malignant  of  the  cai^ 


The  intercellular  tissue  in  these  carcinomata  may  become  so  abun- 
dant an  to  nearly  obliterate  the  cellular  elements,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  ever  undergo  spontaneous  cure  in  this  way.  These  tumors 
may  be  hard  in  one  portion  and  soft  in  another.  They  may  contain 
very  many  blood  veswels,  C.  telangiecloicies.  They  octmr  as  primary 
timiors  in  the  mamma,  liver,  thyroid,  salivary,  and  prostate  glands, 
in- the  pancreas,  Jddney,  testicle,  and  ovary. 

Colldid  Carcinoma. — Thecellsof  certain  carcinomata,  especially 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  may  suffer  a  more  or  less  complete  infil- 
tration with  a  translucent  material  somewhat  resembling  gelatin  anJ 
called  coHoi.l,  whose  nat-ore  is  not  well  understood.     Sometimes  this 
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infiltration  is  only  partial,  when  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  may  1 
more  or  less  encroached  upon  by  the  translucent  droplets  of  the  c 
loid  material ;  but  in  other  cases,  over  large  areas  the  cells  are  ] 


Flo.  lOtt.— Colloid  Cabcinoiu  or  Rncm. 


tinlly  or  entirely  destroyed,  and  replaced  by  the  new  material,  bo  that 
the  alveoli  of  the  tumor  are  distended  by  it,  and  their  walls  appear 


^^"^ 


very  distinct  in  the  midst  of  the  colloid  substance  (Fig.  159).  In  such 
cases  the  alveolar  structure  of  the  tiunor  is  sometimes  very  evident 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  these  tumors  are  therefore  often  called  a/ceo?ar 
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carcinoma.  Sometimee  only  a  port  of  the  tamor  is  affected  in  this 
way. 

Carcinoma  myxomatodes. — ^The  oellular  elements  of  carcinoinata 
may  suffer  mucous  softening,  and  thus  larger  and  smaller  cysts 
containing  a  mucous  fluid  are  sometimes  formed.  To  this  form 
of  metamorphosed  tumor  the  above  name  is  sometimes  applied,  but 
it  more  properly  belongs  to  cardnomata  in  which  the  stroma  is  com- 
posed of  mucous  tissue  (Fig.  160).  Such  tumors  are  most  frequently 
found  in  the  gastro-intestinal  canal  and  mamma. 

Melano-Carcinoma. — ^Tumors  of  this  class  are  rare,  and  are  cha- 
racterized by  the  presence  of  a  yariable  quantity  of  black  or  brown 
pigment  particles  either  in  the  stroma  or  in  the  cells.  They  are 
usually  soft  and  malignant,  and  most  frequently  occur  in  the  sldn. ' 

1  BibUognqthy. — ^The  most  eztensiTe  and  important  work  on  tumors,  containing 
a  vast  store  of  information,  is  that  of  BuMph  Vtrehaw,  "  Die  krankhafte  Ge- 
schwalste."  It  Ib  not  completed  and  is  somewhat  old,  bat  is  stiU  invaluable  as  a  work 
of  reference.  The  section  on  tumors  in  Yon  Pitha  and  Billroth's  work  on  surgeiy 
(' '  Handbuch  der  allgemeinen  u.  spedellen  Chirurgie  "),  which  comprises  the  first  sec* 
tion  of  the  second  volume,  by  Dr.  LOeke,  is  very  complete.  A  valuable  bibliography 
and  digest  of  recent  observations  on  tumors  will  be  found  in  the  last  edition  of  Birehr 
RirkhfMM  work  on  pathological  anatomy  ("  Lehrbuch  der  pathologischen  Ana- 
tomic ")>  ▼ol.  i.;  also  in  Ziegl&r*9  **  Lehrbueh  der  path.  Anat.,"  Band  i.,  7th ed.,  1899. 
An  important  r§sum6  on  the  Malignant  Tumors  in  Childhood,  l^  Stem,  may  be  found 
in  the  Deutsche  med.  Wocbenschrift.  June  2d,  1898,  p.  494.  "  An  bitroduction  to 
Oeneral  Pathology, "  by  SutUm,  contains  many  suggestive  facts  about  tumors  drawn 
from  comparative  pathology. 
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PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  HIS- 
TOLOGY OF  THE  ORGANS. 


THE  I^EEYOUS   SYSTEM. 


THE  MEMBRANES  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

THE  DURA  MATER. 

The  dura  mater  is  a  dense  connective-tissue  membrane 'which 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  periosteum  for  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cranial  bones,  and  of  an  investing  membrane  for  the  brain.  It 
is  itself  but  poorly  supplied  with  blood  vessels,  but  it  contains  the 
large  venous  sinuses  which  carry  the  blood  from  the  brain.  Lesions 
of  the  dura  mater,  therefore,,  are  apt  to  be  associated  with  lesions  of 
the  cranial  bones,  of  the  pia  mater,  or  of  the  venous  sinuses. 

In  young  children  the  dura  mater  adheres  closely  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cranial  bones,  in  adults  it  is  more  readily  detached, 
and  in  old  persons  it  is  again  more  adherent.  Chronic  inflammation 
of  the  external  layers  of  the  dura  mater  also  renders  it  more  adherent 
to  the  bones. 

HEMORRHAGES. 

We  find  extravasations  of  blood  between  the  dura  mater  and 
the  cranial  bones,  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane,  and  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater. 

The  haemorrhages  in  the  substance  of  the  dura  mater  are  usually 
small  and  of  little  consequence. 

The  haemorrhages  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater  oc- 
cur with  chronic  pachymeningitis,  or  are  derived  from  the  vessels  of 
the  pia  mater. 

The  haemorrhages  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  cranial  bones 
are  produced  by  blows  and  injuries  of  the  head.  They  are  often  of 
considerable  size,  separate  the  membrane  from  the  bones,  and  may 
compress  the  brain.  They  are  often  associated  with  laceration  of 
the  brain,  and  haemorrhages  between  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater. 

The  pressure  on  the  head  of  the  infant  in  labor  may  produce,  in 
addition  to  the  extravasations  of  blood  between  the  bones  and  the 
pericranium,  additional  extravasation  between  the  bones  and  the 
dura  mater. 
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THROMBOSIS. 

Thrombosis  of  the  venous  sinuses  is  not  uncommon.  Any  in- 
flammation of  the  dura  mater  is  liable  to  produce  it ;  injuries  and  in* 
flammations  of  the  brain  and  pia  mater,  of  the  cranial  bones,  of  the 
middle  ear,  and  of  the  scalp  may  also  produce  thrombosis.  The 
changes  in  the  blood  produced  by  the  exhausting  and  infectious  dis- 
eases may  induce  thrombosis  of  the  venous  sinuses,  as  they  do  of 
the  veins  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  There  are  also  rare  cases  in 
which  such  a  thrombosis  is  developed  without  discoverable  cause  in 
persons  previously  healthy,  and  produces  marked  symptoms  and 
death. 

Some  of  these  thrombi  are  firm,  of  white  or  red  color,  and  ap- 
parently produce  no  secondary  lesions. 

Others  are  of  firm  consistence,  but  they  produce  softening  with 
small  haemorrhages  of  portions  of  the  brain.  In  these  cases  the 
thrombus  extends  from  the  venous  sinus  into  one  of  its  veins,  and 
the  portion  of  brain  belonging  to  this  vein  is  softened  and  hsemor- 
rhagic.  Such  a  softening  of  the  brain  is  often  attended  with  in- 
flammation of  the  pia  mater. 

In  other  cases  the  thrombi  are  soft  and  purif orm ;  fragments  of 
them  become  detached  and  lodge  as  infectious  emboli  in  the  arteries 
in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  is  called  pachy meningitis,  and 
this  nuiy  involve  the  external  layers  of  the  membrane,  pachymenin- 
gitis externa,  or  the  internal  layers,  j)achij meningitis  interna.  It 
may  furthermore  be  either  acute  or  chronic.  The  tissues  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  dura  mater  participate  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
these  changes,  but  the  chief  lesions  are  upon  the  surfaces. 

Acute  pachymeningitis  externa  is  usually  secondary  to  injuries 
or  diseases  of  the  cranial  bones ;  thus  fractures  of  the  skull,  either 
depressed  or  not,  ostitis,  caries,  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  in- 
ternal and  middle  ear  and  mastoid  cells,  may  produce  it.  The  dura 
mater  is  usually  congested,  thickened,  and  softened,  and  may  present 
small  ecchymoses.  The  inflammation  is  usually  suppurative,  and 
pus  may  accumulate  between  the  membrane  and  the  bone,  or  in  the 
substance  of  the  membrane.  The  areas  of  inflammation  are  not  usu- 
aUy  extensive.  It  sometimes  induces  thrombosis  of  the  venous  sin- 
uses, and  sometimes  gangrene  of  the  dura  mater  occurs.  The  inflam- 
mation may  extend  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  to  the  pia 
mater  and  brain,  or  it  may  remain  localized  and  undergo  resolution. 

Acute  pachymeningitis  interna  may  be  secondary  to  inflamma* 
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tion  of  the  external  surface,  or  it  may  occur  as  a  complication  in 
pyaemia,  puerperal  fever,  chronic  diffuse  nephritis,  in  the  exanthe- 
mata and  erysipelas,  or  idiopathically.  There  is  a  general  or  cir- 
cumscribed production  of  fibrin  and  pus,  so  that  the  internal  surface 
of  the  membrane  is  Uned  with  a  layer  of  soft,  yellow  exudation. 

Simple  chronic  pachymeningitis  consists  in  the  formation  of  new 
connective  tissue  in  the  dura  mater,  by  which  it  becomes  thicker 
and  in  many  cases  abnormally  adherent  to  the  bones  of  the  skull. 
This  thickening  may  be  general  or  circiunscribed,  and  may  involve 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  membrane.  Not  infrequently,  when  the 
external  layers  are  especially  involved,  firm  adhesions  to  the  skull 
occur,  with  ossification  of  the  outer  layers,  so  that  shreds  of  the 
membrane  containing  Uttle  masses  of  bone  (osteophytes)  remain 
sticking  to  the  skull  when  the  membrane  is  stripped  off. 

There  is  an  important  form  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  inter- 
nal layer  of  the  dura  mater,  called  pachymeningitis  interna  hcem^r- 
rhagica^  characterized  by  the  formation  of  layers  of  new  delicate 
connective  tissue  with  numerous  very  thin- walled  blood  vessels  from 
which  the  blood  is  prone  to  escape.  The  membrane  may  at  first  ap- 
pear as  a  deUcate  fibrinous  pellicle,  with  small  red  spots  scattered 
through  it,  or  it  may  look  like  a  simple  reddish  or  brown  staining  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  Microscopical  examination 
shows  this  membrane  to  consist  of  numerous  blood  vessels,  mostly 
capillaries  with  very  thin  walls,  which  may  be  distended  or  pouched, 
and  which  have  grown  out  from  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater  (Fig. 
161).  Between  the  vessels  is  a  homogeneous  or  slightly  differentiated 
basement  substance,  containing  a  variable  number  of  spheroidal, 
fusiform,  or  branching  cells.  Red  blood  cells  in  variable  quantity, 
and  blood  pigment  in  various  forms,  frequently  enclosed  in  the  new 
cells,  and  small  calcareous  concretions  (brain  sand)  (Fig.  162),  also 
lie  in  the  intervascular  spaces.  In  more  advanced  stages  the  new 
membrane  may  become  greatly  thickened,  its  outermost  layers  being 
changed  into  dense  fibrous  tissue  with  obliteration  of  the  vessels ; 
while  the  more  recently  formed  layers  are  similar  in  structure  to 
those  at  first  developed.  Considerable  blood  usually  escapes  from 
the  vessels  of  the  new  membrane  by  diapedesis,  in  all  stages  of  its 
formation,  and  the  vessels  are  also  very  liable  to  rupture,  giving  rise 
to  extensive  haemorrhages  either  into  the  substance  of  the  membrane 
or  between  it  and  the  pia  mater.  Sometimes  masses  of  new  tissue 
and  blood,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  are  in 
this  way  formed,  greatly  compressing  the  brain.  These  new  mem- 
branes are  most  frequently  formed  over  the  convexity  of  the  brain, 
but  may  extend  over  nearly  the  entire  surface  of  the  dura  mater. 
Sometimes,  when  old,  the  entire  membrane,  densely  pigmented  and 
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firm,  lies  loosely  beneath  the  dura  mater  without  compresaing  the 
brain  or  giving  any  clinical  indication  of  its  presence.  The  mem- 
brane may  induce  chronic  changes  in  the  pia  nmter,  vnth  or  without 
accompanjing  changes  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  brain. 


Barely,  aenun  accumulates  between  the  layers  of  the  new  mem- 
brane, and  in  this  way  cysts  of  lai^  size  may  be  formed.  In  ram 
cases  diffuse  suppuration  of  the  entire  new  membrane  occurs. 


fia,  Itt;  — BKAta 


The  shghter  degrees  of  this  form  of  inflammation  may  occasion 
no  symptoms  during  life.  They  are  not  infrequentlj-  found  in  per- 
sons suffering  from  various  chronic  brain  lesions  and  from  chronic 
alcoholism,  but  they  may  occur  unass<xiated  with  complicating  lesions. 
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The  more  advanced  forms  of  the  lesion  are  frequently  f omid  in  idiots, 
epileptics,  etc. 

Tuberculous  pachymeningitis  may  occur  secondarily  to  that  form 
of  inflanmaation  in  the  pia  mater  or  the  bones,  or  as  a  part  of  general 
miliary  tuberculosis.  The  tubercles  may  be  situated  on  either  sur- 
face of  the  membrane  or  in  its  substance,  and  may  be  single  or  aggre- 
gated, forming  large  masses. 

Syphiiitic  pachymeningitis  manifests  itself  by  the  formation  of 
so-called  gummy  tumors  upon  either  the  external  or  internal  surface 
of  the  dura  mater.  These  tumors  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and 
vary  greatly  in  size.  They  may  be  accompanied  by  simple  inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  dura  mater  in  their  vicinity.  They  may 
undergo  suppuration  with  the  formation  of  abscess ;  theinflanunation 
may  extend  to  the  pia  mater,  inducing  simple  or  syphilitic  meningi- 
tis and  adhesions  between  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater.  The  gum- 
mata  may,  on  the  other  hand,  when  occurring  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  membrane,  cause  absorption  and  perforation  of  the  bones  of 
the  skull. 

TUMORS. 

The  most  common  tumors  of  the  dura  mater  are  sarcomata,  and 
of  these  the  spindle-celled  forms  are  of  more,  the  roimd-  and  polyhe- 
dral-celled of  less  frequent  occurrence.  They  may  grow  from  either 
surface  of  the  membrane.  Some  of  the  round-  and  polyhedral-celled 
forms  are  soft  and  very  vascular,  and  are  apt  to  involve  the  neigh- 
boring pia  mater  and  brain  tissue,  or  the  bones  of  the  skull,  which 
they  may  perforate.  They  sometimes  project  through  the  opening 
in  the  skull  in  fungous,  bleeding  masses. 

Psammomata  are  small  globular  tumors,  often  multiple  and 
pediculated,  growing  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater. 
They  are  usually  composed  of  tissue  sarcomatous  in  character,  and 
contain  variously  shaped  calcareous  concretions  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  so-called  brain  sand. ' 

Endotheliomata. ' — These  tmnors  may  grow  inward  or  outward, 
causing  pressure  on  the  brain  or  absorption  and  perforation  of  the 
bones  ;  they  often  attain  considerable  size.  Some  of  these  tumors 
somewhat  resemble  certain  forms  of  epitheUomata  (see  Fig.  116),  and 
have  often  been  described  as  primary  carcinomata. 

Fibromata  and  Lipomata  occur  rarely  in  the  dura  mater  and 
are  of  small  size. 

*  For  a  study  of  psammoma  consult  Ernst,  "  Ueber  Psammoraa,"  in  Ziegler's  Bei- 
trage  zur  path.  Anatomie,  Bd.  xi.,  page  234,  1892. 

•For  a  consideration  of  tumors  of  the  dura  mater  allied  to  the  endotheliomata  con- 
sult Dogonet,  Arch,  de  Med.  Exp.,  May  1st,  1892. 
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Small  Chondromata  are  sometimes  foimd  comiected  with  the 
dura  mater  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Osteomata. — In  addition  to  the  formation  of  osteophytes  in 
chronic  external  pachymeningitis,  plates  and,  more  rarely,  globular 
masses  of  bone  may  be  formed  in  the  dura  mater,  unconnected  with 
the  bones  of  the  skull.  They  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  falx 
cerebri,  but  may  occur  elsewhere.  The  new  bone  may  be  dense  or 
loose  in  texture,  and  usually  produces  no  symptoms. 

THE  PIA  MATER. 

The  external  surface  of  the  brain  is  invested  by  a  connective-tis- 
sue membrane  which  covers  the  convolutions,  dips  down  into  the 
sulci,  and  extends  mto  the  ventricles.  This  membrane  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  blood  vessels,  and  from  it  niunerous  vessels  extend  into 
the  brain,  so  that  any  disturbance  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  pia  mater  involves  a  disturbance  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  the  brain  also. 

The  connective  tissue  which  makes  up  the  pia  mater  is  arranged 
in  a  series  of  membranes  and  fibres  reinforced  by  elastic  tissue,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  form  a  spongy  membrane  containing  numerous  cavities 
more  or  less  filled  with  fluid.  These  cavities  are  continuous  with  the 
perivascular  spaces  which  surround  the  vessels  that  pass  from  the  pia 
mater  into  the  brain. 

The  outer  layers  of  the  pia  mater  are  the  most  compact,  and  are 
covered  on  their  outer  surface  by  a  continuous  layer  of  endothelial 
cells.  This  external  layer  of  the  pia  mater  is  often  described  as  a 
sepjirate  membrane  called  the  **  araclinoid/'  but  it  is  really  only  part 
of  the  pia. 

The  deeper  layers  of  the  pia  contain  the  blood  vessels.  The  mem- 
branes and  fibres  which  compose  the  pia  mater  are  partly  coated  with 
cells  which  have  irregular  and  dehcate  cell  bodies  and  large,  dis- 
tinct nuclei. 

In  all  inflammations  of  the  pia  mater  the  inflammatory  products 
regularly  collect  in  the  spaces  within  it. 

Along  the  borders  of  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and,  more  rarely, 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  brain,  are  a  number  of  small,  white,  firm, 
irregular  bodies — the  Pacchionian  bodies.  They  vary  in  their  size, 
their  number,  and  in  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres 
which  they  cover.  They  may  perforate  the  dura  mater,  or,  more 
rarely,  the  wall  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  and  may  produce  erosions 
of  the  skull  bones.  They  are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  and  may  un- 
dergo fatty  or  calcareous  degeneration.  As  they  are  so  commonly 
found  and  are  not  known  to  be  of  any  pathological  significance,  they 
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may  almost  be  regarded  as  normal  structures  ;  at  any  rate,  we  do 
not  know  what  causes  them  or  their  variations  in  size  and  nimiber. 

The  pia  mater  is  frequently  thickened,  opaque,  and  white,  either 
in  diffuse  patches  or,  more  conmionly,  along  the  course  of  the  ves- 
sels. In  other  cases  single  or  multiple  small  white  spots,  of  the  size 
of  a  pin's  head  or  smaller,  may  be  seen  in  the  membrane,  not  appre- 
ciably elevated  above  the  surface,  but  due  to  localized  thickening. 
These  slight  opacities  of  the  pia  mater  are  conmionly  believed  to  be 
dependent  upon  repeated  congestions  of  the  membrane  or  upon 
chronic  meningitis,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  is  always  the 
case.  They  are  most  frequently  found  in  old  persons,  but  may  exist 
at  any  age,  and  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  pre-existence  of  dis- 
ease, although  similar  appearances  are  conmion  in  the  chronic  insane 
and  in  drunkards. 

The  amount  of  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  af- 
ter death  varies  greatly,  and  is  by  no  means  a  reliable  indication  of 
the  amount  present  during  life.  In  general  anaemia  the  vessels  of 
the  pia  mater  may  contain  little  blood,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
sometimes  seem  to  contain  a  relatively  larger  amoimt  than  other 
parts  of  the  body.  In  oedema  of  the  brain  and  pia  mater  the  vessels 
of  the  latter  may  contain  but  a  small  amount  of  blood. 

CEDEMA. 

The  quantity  of  serum  beneath  the  pia  mater  and  infiltrating 
its  tissue  is  very  variable  in  amount.  It  may  accumulate  as  a 
result  of  atrophy  of  the  brain  substance  or  of  venous  hypersemia, 
and  sometimes  is,  and  sometimes  is  not,  accompanied  by  oedema  of 
the  brain  substance.  It  may  be  diffuse  or  localized.  It  is  not  infre- 
quent to  find  in  hospital  patients  suffering  from  chronic  nephritis, 
<^rdiac  or  pulmonary  disease,  or  chronic  alcoholism,  a  very  consid- 
erable amount  of  serum  in  this  situation,  and  yet  the  patient  has 
been  free  from  cerebral  symptoms.  In  other  cases,  again,  a  serous 
effusion  may  accompany  grave  cerebral  symptoms.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  very  careful  in  judging  of  the  importance  of  this  accumulation 
of  fluid,  especially  in  determining  the  cause  of  death  in  the  absence 
of  other  marked  lesions  (see  page  373). 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  accumulation  of  fluid 
beneath  and  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  may  occur  as  a  result  of 
post-mortem  changes. 

HYPEREMIA   AND   HEMORRHAGE. 

The  pia  mater  may  be  hypercemic  in  early  stages  of  meningitis, 
after   death   from  delirium  tremens  or  following  epileptic  convul- 
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sions,  from  various  infectious  diseases,  certain  poisons,  the  preeenoe 
of  tumors  or  exuaations  pressing  on  the  veins,  as  well  as  from  gen- 
eral and  local  diseases  of  the  circulatory  apparatus.  But  whether 
they  are  overfilled  or  comparatively  empty  after  death  seems  to  de- 
pend upon  the  position  in  which  the  body  has  lain,  upon  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  between  death  and  the  examination,  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  blood  coagulates,  and  upon  conditions  en- 
tirely unknown  to  us. 

Haemorrhage. — This  may  occur  either  into  the  space  between  the 
duni  mater  and  the  pia  mater — intermeningeal  hoemorrhage — or  in 
the  meshes  of  the  pia  or  between  the  latter  and  the  brain.  It  may 
be  due  to  injury,  to  rupture  of  aneurisms  or  otherwise  diseased  blood 
vessels,  to  thromboses  of  the  venous  sinuses,  or  to  causes  which  we  are 
unable  to  ascertain.  II^Bmorrhages,  without  known  cause,  not  infre- 
quently occur  in  the  substance  of  the  pia  mater  in  young  children, 
but  in  axlults  they  are  apt  to  be  the  result  of  injury.  Multiple  ecchy- 
moses,  however,  in  the  substance  of  the  pia  mater  sometimes  occur 
in  infectious  diseases  and  also  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater. 
Haemorrhages  in  the  brain  substance  may  lead  to  the  accimiulation  of 
blood  beneath  or  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater.  Intermeningeal 
haemorrhage  in  infants  as  a  result  of  injury  during  birth  is  not  im- 
common.  Small,  and  sometimes  considerable,  extravasations  of  blood 
may  occur  from  diapedesis,  and  sometimes,  as  a  result  of  clironic 
congestion,  degenerated  blood  pigment  collects  along  the  walls  of 
the  vessels.  The  extravasated  blood  in  nieninge^d  lueniorrhage,  if 
small  in  quantity,  may  be  largely  absorbtnl,  lea\nng  a  greater  or 
smaller  accumulation  of  pigment  at  the  seat  of  the  haemorrhage,  and 
such  pigmentations  may  last  for  a  long  time. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  is  called  lepto-meni'ugitis,  or  sim- 
ply meningitis.  We  distinguish  acute,  chronic,  tubercular,  and  syph- 
ilitic meningitis. 

Acute  Meningitis  (X5curs  most  frequently  as  the  characteristic 
lesion  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis ;  it  is  a  not  very  infre- 
quent complication  of  pneumonia,  Bright's  disease,  typhus  and  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  the  exanthemat^i  ;  it  is  secondary  to  injuries  and 
inflammation  of  the  cranial  bones,  of  the  dura  mater,  and  of  the 
middle  ear,  and  it  is  sometimes  an  idiopathic  lesion  (see  page  200). 

In  acute  meningitis  the  inflamiuation  is  apt  to  exteud  downward 
and  involve  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord.  It  may  also  involve  the  epen- 
dyma  of  the  ventricles,  and  cause  the  distention  of  these  cavities  with 
serum.     This  latter  condition  belongs  especially  to  young  children. 
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There  are  two  anatomieal  varieties  of  acute  meningitis,  which 
give,  however,  the  same  clinical  symptoms. 

(1)  Acute  Cellular  Meniiigitis. — The  pia  mater  is  congested, 
its  surface  is  dry  and  lustreless,  uud  it  is  somewliat  opaque. 
These  changes  in  the  gross  appearance  of  the  membrane  are  not 
marked  and  are  easily  overlooked,  but  tbe  minute  changes  are  more 
decided.  There  is  an  abundant  production  of  cells  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  cells  which  coat  the  surfaces  of  the  membranes  and 
fibres  which  make  up  the  pia  mater  (Fig.  163),     This  cell  growth  is 


I,  involving  the  pia  mater  over  most  of  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
The  inflammation,  then,  is  one  which  results  in  the  production,  not  of 
fibrin,  serum,  or  pus.  but  of  new  connective- tissue  cells.  This  form 
of  meningitis  is  of  frequent  occurrence  and  is  attended  with  the  ordi- 
nary clinical  symptoms  of  acute  meningitis. 

(2)  Acute  exudative  meningitis  is  characterized  by  the  accu- 
mulation, chiefly  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  and  along  the  walls 
of  the  blood  vessels,  of  variable  quantities  of  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus. 
Sometimes  one,  sometimes  another  of  these  exudations  preponde- 
rates, giving  rise  to  serous,  fibrinous,  or  purulent  forms  of  the  in- 
flammation.    The  absolute  ([uantities,  too,  of  the  exudations  vary 
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greatly.  In  bome  cases  death  may  be  caused  with  bo  slight  a  for- 
mation of  exudatioa  that  to  the  oaked  eye  the  pia  mater  may  look 
quit©  normal  or  perhaps  only  moderately  hypereemic  or  cedematous; 
the  microscope,  however,  in  these  cases  will  reveal  pus  cells  in  small 
numbers  (Fig.  164)  and  sometimes  flakes  of  fibrin  in  tlie  meshee  and 
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along  the  walls  of  the  ^-easels.  In  other  cases  turbid  serum  in  the 
meshes  of  the  membrane  is  all  that  can  be  seen,  and  the  microscope 
shows  the  tnrbi*iity  to  be  due  to  pus  cells  or  a  small  amount  of  fibrin. 
Again,  either  with  or  without  marked  cpdema  of  the  pia  mater,  yel- 
lowish stripes  are  seen  along  the  sides  of  the  veins,  sometimes  ap- 
pearing Uke  faint  turbid  streaks,  and  at  others  dense,  opaque,  thick. 
anrl  wide,  and  almost  concealing  the  vessels.  These  are  due  to  the 
accumulation  of  pus  cells  and  fibrin  in  large  quantities  along  the  vee- 


sel,  and  they  are  best  soen  and  most  abimdant  around  the  larger  veins 
which  run  along  over  the  sulci.     In  still  other  cases  the  infiltration 
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with  pus  and  fibrin  ia  bo  dense  and  thick  and  general  that  the  brain 
tissue,  convolutionB,  and  most  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  them- 
selves are  concealed  hy  it.  This  is  usually  of  a  greenish-yellow 
color,  and  is  sometiines  bo  thick  as  to  form  a  sort  of  cast  of  the  brain 
surface  at  the  seat  of  the  lesion  (Fig.  165).  Sometimes  extravasated 
red  blood  cells  are  mingled  with  the  other  exudations,  as  the  result  of 
diapedesis.  Microscopical  examination  shows  numerous  white  blood 
cells  sticking.in  the  walls  of  tiie  veins  and  capillaries,  or  the  vessels 
may  be  blocked  with  them.  It  is  evident  that  a  lai^  part  of  the 
pus  cells  accumulate  as  the  result  of  emigration.  The  connective- 
tissue  ceUs  of  the  pia  mater  may  be  detached  from  their  places  or 


FYam  tbe  pU  maler  of  a  child  Ove  jeut  old. 

degenerated.  In  some  cases  there  are  considerable  accumulations  of 
pus  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  brain  substance  and  along  the 
vessels  which  enter  the  latter.  More  rarely  pus  is  found  upon  the 
free  surface  of  the  membrane.  The  brain  substance  may  be  com- 
pressed by  the  accumulated  exudation,  so  that  the  convolutions  are 
flattened.  The  cortical  portion  of  the  brain  may  be  simply  infiltrated 
with  serum — cedematous — or  it  may  undergo  degenerative  changes, 
or  it  may  be  the  seat  of  punctate  hiemorrhages.  Not  infrequently 
the  infiammation  extends  to  the  ventricles,  which  may  contain  puru- 
lent serum,  and  to  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord.  This  form  of  inflam- 
mation is  most  frequent  on  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  but  may  ex- 
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tend,  or  even  be  fonfined  to  llio  base.  It  may  be  localize],  but 
frequently  extends  widely  over  the  surfaces  of  the  hemjsphenea. 
Bacteria  are  often  present  in  tlie  exudation.  For  their  relationship 
to  the  lesions  see  C'erebro-spinal  Meningitis, 

When  recovery  from  acute  exudative  meningitis  occurs  tliere 
may  be  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  which  have  accumulated  in 
thepia  mat«r,  particularly  along  the  vessels  (Fig.  166),  and  this  may 
produce  whit©  patches  in  tbe  membrane  and  tljreada  along  the  blood 
Teasels,  which  resemble  tha  appearance  of  an  aiciumilation  of  exuda- 


tion in  the  acute  stage.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  blood  vessels  and 
cells  of  the  pia  mater  may  also  occur  ivithout  acute  iujQammatory 
changes. 

Sometimes,  in  children  and  young  adults,  inflammatory  clianges 
in  the  ventricles  persist  for  days  and  weeks  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  inflaimnation  of  the  pia  mater. 

Chronic  Meningitis. — Either  the  pia  mater  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  alone  may  be  inflamed  (basilar  meningitis),  or  the  pia  mat«r 
over  the  convexity  alone,  or  the  entire  pia  mater,  or  circumscribed 
p.Ltches  of  the  membrane.  The  pia  mater  w  thickened  and  opaque, 
the  thickening  being  sometimes  verj'  considerable.  There  is  a  forma- 
tiun  of  new  connective  tisdiie  aud  a  production  of  pus,  tibrin,  and 
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serum ;  the  relative  quantity  of  these  inflammatory  products  varies 
in  different  cases.  Firm  and  sometimes  extensive  adhesions  may  be 
formed  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater.  Not  infrequently 
the  cortical  portions  of  the  brain  participate  in  the  morbid  process, 
and  we  find  an  infiltration  of  small  spheroidal  cells  around  the  blood 
vessels,  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  degenerative 
changes  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve  tissue.  New  connective  tissue  may 
also  form  in  the  brain  subsfcance,  which  may  become  closely  adherent 
to  the  pia  mater.  The  ventricles  of  the  brain  also  may  contain  an 
increased  amount  of  serum  and  may  be  dilated,  and  the  ependyma 
may  be  thickened  and  roughened.  This  form  of  inflammation  may 
be  the  result  of  injury  or  disease  of  the  cranial  bones,  or  secondary 
to  chronic  pachymeningitis  or  to  inflammation  of  the  brain  substance. 
It  may  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  tumors  of  the  brain  or  meninges.  It 
may  be  a  complication  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  or  the  result  of 
chronic  alcoholic  poisoning.  It  may  occur  in  marked  form  in  the 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 

Tuberculous  Meningitis. — This  is  especially  characterized  by  the 
formation  in  the  pia  mater  of  miliary  tubercles,  associated  with  more 
or  less  well-marked  exudative  inflanmiation.  It  may  occur  in  adults 
and  in  children,  but  is  more  conmion  in  the  latter.  The  dura  mater 
may  be  unchanged,  or  its  inner  surface  may  be  sprinkled  with  mili- 
ary tubercles.  The  pia  mater  may  or  may  not  be  congested ;  it  may 
look  dry  on  the  surface  or  it  may  be  oedematous.  Usually  the  brain 
seems  to  fill  the  cerebral  cavity  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  the  convo- 
lutions are  flattened.  If  the  pia  mater  be  oedematous  the  serum 
may  be  clear,  or  turbid  with  pus  and  fibrin.  The  membrane  may  pre- 
sent any  of  the  general  appearances  of  exudative  meningitis.  But 
always  in  addition  to  these,  and  sometimes  without  them,  miliary 
tubercles,  either  widely  scattered  or  in  great  numbers,  may  be  seen, 
usually  more  abundant  over  the  sulci  than  elsewhere.  They  are 
usually  more  abundant  at  the  base  of  the  brain  than  on  the  con- 
vexity, and  are  frequently  confined  to  the  base.  Some  of  the  tuber- 
cles are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  or  entirely  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye ;  others  are  as  large  as  a  pin's  head  or  larger.  They  are 
usually  most  abundant  along  the  blood  vessels,  but  may  occur  else- 
where. They  may  be  formed  in  the  membranous  prolongations  of 
the  pia  mater  which  dip  into  the  sulci,  around  the  vessels  which  enter 
the  brain  substance,  in  the  choroid  plexus  and  ependyma  of  the  ven- 
tricles, and  may  exist  in  the  spinal  cord. 

The  miliary  tubercles  do  not  all  have  the  same  structure.  Some 
of  them  are  simply  small  aggregations  of  round  cells  within  the  peri- 
vascular sheaths  of  the  smaller  arteries.  Others  are  composed  of 
small  masses  of  polyhedral  and  round  cells  (Fig.  167)  without  any 


Ill  almost  all  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis  there  is  tuberculous 
inflammation  in  other  parte  of  the  body. 

In  adults,  as  in  children,  while  the  tuberculous  inflammation  is 
always  present,  the  accompanying  simple  inflammation  may  be  very 
slight  or  extensive,  and  tlie  degree  to  which  it  develops  does  not  seem 
to  depend  uimn  the  abundance  of  the  miliary  tubercles.  Owing  to 
the  frequency  of  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  with  senmi  in  chil- 
dren, tlie  disease  is  often  called  acute  hydrocephalus. 

In  both  children  and  adults  the  tuberculous  inflammation  may 
produce  large  masses  of  tuberculous  tissue,  which  undergo  cheesy 
degeneration,  in  the  pia  mater  and  the  brain  tissue. 

Syphilitic  Meningitis. — In  this  form  of  inflammation,  which  is 
usually  circumscribed,  there  is  a  development  of  gummy  tmnors  of 
variable  size,  frequently  associated  with  simple  inflammation  of  the 
membrane,  either  with  the  formation  of  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus,  or 
with  the  development  of  new  connective  tissue  and  the  consequent 
thickening  of  the  membrane.  The  gummata  may  form  in  the  pia 
mater  covering  the  convexity,  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  They  may 
grow  outward,  involving  the  dura  mater ;  or  inward,  encroaching 
upon  or  involving  the  brain  tissue.  Although  usually  circumscribed, 
the  syphiUtic  inflammation  may  occur  as  a  diffuse  thickening  of  the 
membrane.  The  sj-philitic  nodules,  including  the  gummata  and  new- 
formed  connective  tissue,  are  often  very  small,  hut  may  be  as  lai^as 
a  hen's  egg. 

TUMORS, 

Hrematoma, — la  the  cases  of  chronic  pachymeningitis  of  long 
standing  the  new  connective  tissue  may  form  large,  flat  cysts  ht^ 
tn-een  the  dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater,  which  may  compress  the 
surface  of  the  brain.  The  blood  originally  containe<i  in  these  c>'Hts 
may  be  absorbed  and  replace<]  by  serum,  the  attachments  to  the  dura 
mater  may  disappear,  and  the  whole  appearance  becomes  that  of  an 
independent  cyst  between  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater. 

It  is  beheved  by  some  observers  that  these  cysts  are  not  formed  in 
this  way,  but  that  they  represent  a  blood  clot  which  has  become  en- 
velojted  in  connective  tissue. 

Kndotheliomata, — These  tumors  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence, 
and  may  grow  from  the  pia  of  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum  or  from 
the  choroid  plexus. 

They  may  be  single  or  multiple.  They  may  he  small  or  so  lai^ 
as  to  seriously  compress  the  brain.  One  of  us  (Delafletd)  has  seen  a 
case  in  which  there  were  several  tumors  growing  in  the  dura,  in  the 
pia  of  both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  from  the  choroid  plexus. 

Some  of  tljem  are  composed  of  a  connective-tissue  stroma  which 
encloses  regular  spaces  filled  with  large,  flat,  nucleated  cells.     The 
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whole  appearance  resembles  that  of  an  ordinary  carcinoma,  but  the 
cells  are  apparently  o£  endothelial  and  not  of  epithelial  origin. 

Some  of  them  are  composed  of  a  connective-tissue  stroma  which 
forma  cavities  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium.  In  such  tumors 
tbe  stroma  may  grow  so  aa  to  form  papill;e  covered  with  cylindrical 
epithelium;  or  in  addition  there  may  be  mucous  degeneration  of  the 
stroma. 

In  some  of  them  there  is  a  connective-tissue  stroma  which  con- 
tains large  numbers  of  blood  vessels.  Around  these  blood  vessels  are 
arranged  regular  masses  of  polyhedral  cells  (Figs.  173  and  l";i). 
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In  some  of  them  the  stroma  ia  scanty.  The  cells  are  numerous, 
large,  flat,  and  arranged  in  little  globular  masses  or  nests. 

If  in  these  little  nests  there  is  a  deposition  of  the  salts  of  lime, 
forming  concretions  like  the  so-called  "brain  sand,"  the  tumor  is 
called  a  "psammoma." 

Some  of  the  tumors  seem  to  be  formed  of  very  thin,  nucleated 
membranes  arranged  in  concentric  layers  like  the  layers  of  an  onion. 

Some  of  the  tumors  are  composed  of  balls  or  nests  of  large,  flat 
cells,  with  which  are  found  crystals  of  cholesterin — "cholestea- 
toma." 

Sarcoma. — Tumors  Iielonging  to  the  ordinary  types  of  round-  and 
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fusiforoi -celled   sarcoma,   of  myxo-sarcoma,   and   of    myxoma  are 
occfwionallr  found  in  the  pia  mater. 

Fibromata,  lipomata,  cliondromata,  and  osteomata  are  of   rare 
occurrence. 

Cysfs. — Small  cystB  are  often  fonnd  in  the  choroid  plexus.    Rarfr-_ 
ly  such  cysts  reach  a  larger  size,  even  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg. 
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From  KiinHniFD  shnwn  in  Fig   ITeninrv  highly  niBeiillled.     A,  Srciion  of  plit  in&t«r  dIppliiK  iDto 
anilcua;  B.  tiiinor  cells  growliiK  M  eavb  side  ot  tlie  pla;  t'<  lurlace  of  cerebeiUu' cuD>o)ution>i. 


Cysts  of  the  pia  mater  containing  sermn,  with  walls  and  septa  of 
connective  tissue,  and  compressing  the  brain,  have  been  described. 

Variously  shaped  pigment  cells  not  infrequently  occur  in  the  pia 
mater,  either  scattered  or  sometimes  in  considerable  masses :  they 
seem  to  have  little  pathological  signiBcance.  Not  infrequently  thin 
plates  of  new-formed  bone  are  found  in  the  pia  mater,  associated 
with  a  thickening  of  the  membrane. 

PARASITES. 

Cifsticercus  has  been  observed  in  the  pia  mater. 
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THE  VENTRICLES  OP  THE  BRAIN. 
THE  EPBNDYlftA  AND  CHOROID  PLEXUS. 

As  the  lymph  spaces  of  the  pia  mater  and  the  ventricles  of  the 
hrain  are  in  communication,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  would 
share  alike  in  the  accumulation  of  fluids.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  may  be  highly  oedematous  while 
the  ventricles  contain  about  the  normal  quantity  of  fluid ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ventricles  may  be  widely  dilated  and  the  pia  mater 
unusually  dry.  Many  of  these  varying  conditions  maybe  under- 
stood by  remembering  that  the  skull  and  spinal  canal  form  a  closed 
cavity,  and  that  accumulations  of  fluid  in  one  part  must  be  at  the 
expense  of  some  material  occupying  other  parts,  either  blood,  serum, 
or  brain  tissue.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  see,  however,  exactly  how 
the  compensation  occurs. 

There  may  be  an  unusual  amount  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  as  a  result  of  post-mortem  change ;  in  connection  with  senile 
or  other  atrophy  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  general  vascular  changes 
which  lead  to  OBdema  of  the  brain ;  in  connection  with  inflammation 
of  the  meninges  or  of  the  ependyma  ;  or  under  conditions  which  we 
do  not  understand,  as  in  some  cases  of  congenital  and  acquired  hy- 
drocephalus. Accumiilations  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  are  often 
called  internal  hydrocephalus  to  distinguish  them  from  accumula- 
tions in  the  meninges — external  hydrocephalus, 

INFLAMMATION. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Ependyma  (Acute  Ependymitis), — 
In  this  condition,  which  may  occur  by  itself,  but  is  usually  associ- 
ated with  inflammation  of  other  parts  of  the  brain,  the  ependyma  is 
congested,  the  vessels  are  more  prominent  than  usual  and  are  often 
tortuous.  The  ependyma  and  the  adjacent  brain  tissue  may  be 
thickened  and  infiltrated  with  pus  cells,  and  the  surface  of  the 
ependyma  covered  with  fibrin  and  pus  in  variable  quantity  (Fig. 
174).  The  cavities  of  the  ventricles  may  contain  purulent  serum. 
Small  haemorrhages  may  also  be  present  in  the  tissue  of  the  ependy- 
ma. This,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  inflanunation,  is  more  common 
in  the  lateral  ventricles  than  in  the  others,  but  not  infrequently  in- 
volves the  fourth  ventricle.  The  choroid  plexus  may  participate  in 
the  inflammatory  changes  of  the  ependyma.  Tuberculous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ependyma  is,  as  above  mentioned,  a  not  infrequent 
accompaniment  of  tuberculous  meningitis. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Ependyma  {Chronic  Ependy^ 
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mitis). — This  lesion,  which  is  much  more  common  than  simple  acute 
inflammation  of  the  ependynia,  occurs  under  a  variety  of  conditions, 
and  its  nature  and  causation  are  in  general  very  obscure.  The 
ependyma  is  thicker  whiter  and  more  opaque  than  normal  so  that 
the  vessels  may  be  nearly  or  qmte  invisible  The  thickemng  may 
occur  m  patches  or  diffusely  and  the  surface  of  the  ependyma  may 
be  smooth  or  roughened  and  granular  On  microscopical  examina- 
tion the  surface  of  the  ependyma  may  be  covered  with  the  usual 
epithdium  but  the  new  connective  tissue  which  forms  beneath  it 
often  raises  it  up  in  places  causing  the  roughness  of  the  surface. 
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Flo.    ir4.  — ACT-r«  EPKIDYMITI 

ShoKlaK  reolacement  o(  Ihe  epithelium  nf  Ibe  ventricle  b; 

orpiiHclli  tirnr  itie  ppltbelluin  anil  about  UieodJaceuC  aiuall  I 
pared  hy  Vr.  lludeupyl.) 


The  new  tissue  is  usually  rather  loose  in  texture  and  may  contain 
many  small  spheroidal  cells  ;  but  it  may  be  dense  in  texture  and 
ex)ntain  few  cells.  The  brain  tissue  beueatb  the  thickened  epen- 
djTua  may  be  softened  or  infiltrated  with  cellrt.  The  sides  of  the 
ventricles  may  be  gro\vTi  together  in  placos  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
thickened  and  roughened  e])3nilymii.  Tlie  ventricles  usually  con- 
tain more  serum  than  normal,  and  sometimes  this  accumulation  is  so 
great  as  to  cause  an  enormous  dilntation  of  them.  While  these  are 
in  general  the  prominent  lesions  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
ependyma,  the  cases  vary  greatly  in  the  degree  to  which  these 
changes  are  developed. 
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The  aocumiilation  of  fluid  and  the  dilatation  of  the  Tentricles 
h^u^  the  most  marked  feature  in  all  this  class  of  lesions,  they  are 
often  called  chronic  hydrocephalua,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  we 
have  no  evidence  that  the  change  in  the  ependyma  is  an  important 
or  even  an  actual  primary  factor. 

We  may,  for  convenience  of  study,  consider  three  classes  of  cases 
of  chronic  hydrocephalus  :  first,  congenital  hydrocephalus  Id  young 
children  ;  second,  secondary  hydrocephalus  in  children  and  adnlta  ; 
third,  primary  hydrocephalus  in  adults. 


1.  Congenital  Hydrocephalua. — The  lesion  may  be  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  at  the  time  of  birth,  or  it  may  be  scarcely  evident  cae  but 
moderately  developed.  It  may  progress  rapidly  and  cause  the  early 
death  of  the  child,  or  it  may  develop  gradually  or  come  to  a  stand- 
still. In  the  more  marked  forms  of  the  disease  the  ventricles  are 
widely  diluted  and  filled  with  serum,  which  is  usually  transparent. 
Not  only  the  lateral  ventricles,  but  also  the  third  {ind  fifth,  may  be 
involved  ;  the  fourth  is  less  apt  to  participate  in  the  lesicoi,  although 
it  is  sometimes  dilated,  as  well  as  the  central  canal  of  the  cord. 

The  distention,  especially  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  may  be  so  great 
that  the  brain  tissue  over  the  vertex  is  crowded  up  into  a  thin  layer 
beneath  the  dura  mater,  or  it  may  be  entirely  destroyed.  When  the 
dilatation  of  the  ventricles  is  coasiderable,  the  oonvcJutions  are  flat- 
tened (see  Fig.  175)  and  may  be  almost  entirely  obliterated.  The 
skull  bones  may  be  thin  and  bulging  over  the  forehead  and  vertex ; 
the  foutanelles  and  sutures  widely  open.  The  ependyma  in  these 
cases  is  usually  thick  and  rough,  but  it  may  be  softened,  and  the 
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blood  vessels  may  be  dilated.  The  basal  portions  of  the  brain  may 
be  flattened,  but  are  usually  much  less  aflfected  than  the  upper  por- 
tions.    The  brain  tissue  is  usually  soft  and  ansemic. 

2.  Secondary  Hydrocephalus. — This  may  occur  in  children  and 
adults,  and  may  be  a  result  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  or 
of  acute  meningitis,  or  of  chronic  meningitis.  It  sometimes  occurs 
in  chronic  alcohoUc  poisoning  and  in  general  paralysis  of  the  insane. 
The  amount  of  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  varies  greatly  in  these 
cases,  but  it  is  never  so  great  as  in  congenital  hydrocephalus,  and  is 
not  accompanied  by  the  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  skull  which 
form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  latter  disease,  since  the  bones  are 
firmer  and  the  sutures  united.  In  this  form  of  chronic  hydrocepha- 
lus the  changes  in  the  epend3rma  above  described  are  usually  more  or 
less  well  marked,  and  they  may  be  associated  with  the  production  of 
fibrin  and  pus. 

3.  Primary  Hydrocephalus  in  Adults, — The  conditions  leading 
to  this  form  of  lesion  are  not  understood.  It  is  apt  to  occur  in  persons 
over  thirty  years  of  age.  Sometimes  one,  sometimes  both  lateral 
ventricles  are  dilated.  The  dilatation  is  usually  moderate,  sometimes 
very  sUght,  and  never  as  great  as  in  congenital  hydrocephalus.  The 
ventricles  usually  contain  transparent  sermn,  and  the  epend3rma  is 
thickened  and  roughened.  In  some  cases  it  is  the  only  lesion  found 
to  accoimt  for  the  death  of  the  patient. 


TUMORS. 

The  new  formation  of  connective  tissue  in  the  ependyma,  al- 
though usually  diffuse,  may  be  circumscril)ed  and  form  small,  pro- 
jecting connective-tissue  nodules,  which  may  l)e  reckoned  among 
the  fibromata.  Small  fibromata  are  sometimes  detached  from  the 
walls  of  the  ventricles  and  lie  free  in  the  ca\nty.  Small  lipomafa, 
angiomata,  and  also  sarcomata  and  gliomata  occur  rarely.  Chon- 
dromata  and  angiomata  may  occur  in  tlu»  choroid  plexus,  and  the 
latter  are  sometimes  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  The  choroid  plexus  is 
not  infrequently  the  seat  of  transparent  cysts,  usually  of  small  size  ; 
they  may  contain  a  clear  fluid,  or  collixid  material,  or  dr()j)lets  of  fat, 
or  Cidcareous  particles.  A  small  dermoid  cyst  containing  hairs  has 
been  described.  These  cysts  have  no  sjxH'ial  pathological  signifi- 
cance. 

Primarv  carcinomata  are  sonietinu^s  found  in  the  ventricles. 

The  calcareous  bodies  calh^l  brain  sand  '  occur  frcMjuently  in  the 
choroid  plexus  (see  Fig.  102),  ixruXcorpora  amylacea  may  (K*cur  here 
and  beneath  the  ependyma. 

*  The  little.  Irinl  masses  called  hmi n  mn^l  cou9\%i  of  aggretrations  of  small  parti- 
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Cysticercus  and  echinococcus  cysts  are  sometimes  found  free  in 
the  fluid  of  the  ventricles. 


PINEAL  GLAND. 

This  little  body,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry  stone,  is  composed  of 
connective  tissue  enclosing  cavities,  which  are  filled  with  reticulated 
tissue  and  round  cells.  The  cavities  often  contain  brain  sand.  It 
is  said  *  that  the  pineal  gland  is  an  aborted  or  rudimentary  organ 
and  may  be  related  to  a  median  eye  of  invertebrate  type, 

A  small  number  of  tumors  belonging  to  the  class  of  teratoma 
have  been  described  as  originating  in  the  pineal  gland. 

Weigert'  describes  a  tumor,  about  3i  cm.  in  diameter,  composed 
of  epidermis,  hair  follicles,  hair,  sebaceous  glands,  cartilage,  fat, 
smooth  muscle,  and  cylindrical  epithelium. 

Falkson'  describes  a  chondro-cysto-sarcoma,  5.8  cm.  in  diameter, 
which  apparently  originated  in  the  pineal  gland. 

Turner*  describes  a  tumor  of  the  pineal  gland,  projecting  into 
the  third  ventricle  and  the  left  lateral  ventricle,  of  the  size  of  a  kid- 
ney. The  tumor  was  composed  of  fusiform  cells,  of  nerve  ganglion 
cells,  of  tubules  and  acini  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  of 
more  irregular  spaces  filled  with  large  polygonal  cells. 

Coats  *  describes  a  tumor,  three  inches  in  diameter,  growing  into 
the  third  ventricle,  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  the  fourth  ventricle. 
It  was  composed  of  fusiform  cells,  of  tubules  lined  with  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium, of  irregular  masses  of  epithelium,  of  cartilage,  and  of  smooth 
muscle. 

THE   PITUITARY  BODY. 

This  structure,  called  the  Hypophysis  cerebri,  consists  of  two  lobes. 
The  anterior  lobe  is  composed  of  a  connective-tissue  stroma  enclosing 
cavities  which  are  packed  full  of  nucleated  cells  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  some  of  them  resembling  nerve  cells.  The  posterior  lobe  is 
composed  of  vascular  connective  tissue. 

Weigert  •  describes  a  tumor,  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  which  resem- 
bled in  its  structure  the  normal  anterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  body, 
and  which  he  regards  as  a  hypertrophy  of  that  body. 

cles  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  very  small  amount  of  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia.    With  these  there  is  more  or  less  organic  matter. 

^  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Micr.  Science,  1886. 

-  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixv.,  p.  212.  ^Ibid.,  Ixxv.,  p.  550. 

^ Trans.  Lond.  Path.  Soc.,  xxxvi.  ^Ibid.,  xxxviii. 

•  Virch.  Arch.,  Ixv.,  p.  219. 
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Weigert  also  describes  a  gummy  tumor  of  the  pituitary  body  as 
large  as  a  hazelnut. 

Weichselbaum  describes  an  adenoma  of  the  pituitary  body,  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  closely  resembling  the  structure  of  the  nor- 
mal anterior  lobe  of  this  body  ;  a  small  lipoma ;  and  a  pituitary  body 
with  colloid  cysts,  lined  with  ciliated  epitheUum.  * 


THE  BRAIN. 


THROMBOSIS  AND  EMBOLISM. 


In  studying  the  occurrence  and  effects  of  thrombosis  and  embolism 
in  the  brain,  certain  peculiarities  uf  the  circulation  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  The  arteries  of  the  brain  are  in  part  terminal  arteries  (see 
page  74),  in  part  such  as  have  anastomoses  among  their  branches. 
Thus  the  arteries  which  are  distributed  to  the  cortical  region  form 
abundant  anastomoses  in  the  pia  mater  and  are  verv  small  when  they 
enter  the  brain,  while  those  which  are  distributed  to  the  basal  re- 
gion, and  which  supply  the  basal  ganglia,  are  larger  and  do  not,  be- 
yond the  circle  of  Willis,  form  anastomoses  with  one  another.  Thus 
it  is  that  occlusions  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  basal  ganglia  are 
of  much  more  se];ious  import,  aside  from  the  importance  of  the  parts 
involved,  than  those  passing  to  the  cortex. 

Thrombi  may  form  in  the  arteries  as  a  result  of  any  degenerative 
or  inflammatory  process  in  the  wall  of  the  vessel  leading  to  a  rough- 
ening or  death  of  its  iiitinia,  or  from  pressure  upon  the  vessel  from 
without,  or  they  may  occur  in  vessels  in  whoso  walls  we  can  detect 
no  primary  lesion.  The  most  common  causes  are  atheroma  and 
simple  endarteritis.  Thrombi  may  also  fonn  around  an  embolus 
which  does  not  entirely  occlude  the  vessel. 

Emboli  of  the  cerebral  arteries  most  commonly  arise  from  acute 
or  chronic  endocarditis  or  cardiac  thrombi ;  tliey  may  arise  from 
aneurisms  or  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  from  the  carotid  or  vertebral 
arteries,  or  from  the  pulmonary  veins.  The  materials  constituting 
emboli  vary  grejitly,  depending  on  their  mode  of  origin  (see  page 
73).  The  effects  on  the  brain  tissue  of  emboli  and  thrombi  of  the 
arteries  are  essentiallv  the  same  in  their  main  feiitures.  In  some 
cases,  however,  in  which  large  emboli,  usually  from  endocarditis, 
suddenly  block  up  a  large  vessel,  the  individual  may  die  almost  in- 
stantly without  other  apparent  lesion  than  the  stoppage  of  the  vessel. 

In  general,  the  first  effect  of  the  occlusion  of  an  artery  is  to 

'  CoDsultt?.  7/i////e7,  Vircbow's  Arch.,  B<1.  cxxvi.,  p.  124,  1891. 
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deprive  the  region  to  which  it  is  distributed  of  blood.  In  arteries 
whose  branches  anastomose,  as  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain^  the  af- 
fected area  is  soon  suppUed  with  blood  by  the  estabUshment  of  a  col- 
lateral circulation.  In  terminal  arteries,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
blocking  of  the  vessel  is  followed,  as  a  rule,  by  degenerative  changes 
and  softening  in  the  brain  tissue.  The  appearances  which  these  de- 
generated areas  present  vary  greatly,  depending  upon  the  stage  of 
the  degeneration  and  the  amount  of  blood  which  may  be  extra- 
vasated.  Dense  infiltrations  of  the  brain  tissue  with  blood,  as  in 
hsBmorrhagic  infarctions  from  emboli  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  do 
not  usually  occur,  although  considerable  blood  may  be  extravasated. 


FlO.  176.— DBGEmERATED  CELLS,  CH0LB8TEBIN  CRTSTALB,  AND   CORPORA  AMTLACBA  FROM  BrAXM 

Tissue  in  Embouo  Softenino. 

a,  fatty  ganglion  cells;  6,  corpora  amylacea;  c,  cell  containing  very  large  number  of  fat  drop- 
lets (coaipound  granular  or  Qluge's  corpuscles) ;  d,  cholesteria  crystals. 


Areas  of  softening  in  which  there  is  little  extravasation  of  blood 
are  usually  white  or  yellow  in  color  {white  or  yellow  softening). 
When  much  blood  is  present  the  process  is  frequently  called  red 
softening.  The  tissue  in  the  affected  area  gradually  softens  and 
may  become  diffluent.  Microscopically,  the  softened  tissue  is  seen  to 
cc  nsist  of  more  or  less  fluid  \.  ith  broken-down  brain  tissue,  frag- 
ments of  nerve  fibres,  droplets  of  myelin,  nerve  cells,  shreds  of 
neuroglia  tissue  and  blood  vessels,  and  red  and  white  blood  cells. 
Then  evidences  of  degeneration  are  seen  in  the  presence  of  fat 
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granules  and  droplets,  larger  and  smaller  cells  densely  crowded 
with  droplets  of  fat  (so-called  Gluge's  corpuscles  or  compound 
granular  corpuscles)  (see  Fig.  176).  Various  kinds  of  cells  and  cell 
fragments,  m(>re  or  less  granular  and  fatty,  and  also  corpora  amyla- 
cea,  blood  pigment,  fat  crystals,  and  cholesterin  crj'stals,  may  be 
found.  The  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  may  also  be  in  a  condition  of 
fatty  degeneration  (Fig.  177).  The  color  of  the  softened  mass  will 
of  course  depend  upon  the  relative  amounts  of  these  elements. 

The  tissue  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  soft  condition,  or  it 
may  be  absorbed  and  replaced  by  a  connective-tissue  cicatrix  which 
may  be  more  or  less  pigmented  ;  or  a  wall  of  connective  tissue  may 
form  about  it,  converting  it  into  a  well-defined  cyst,  with  or  without 
pigmented  walls  ;  or  the  mass  may  dry  and  form  a  dense,  structure- 
less nodule.    Acute  inflammatory  changes  may  occur  about  the 


Fio.  177.— Blood  VcsMBLs  fbom  an  Abba  of  Embolic  Soptenino  or  Brain. 
The  walls  of  the  vesseU.  particularly  the  endothelial  cells,  contain  fat  (granules  an<l  fat  droplets. 


dead  tissue.     In  cases  of  infectious  emboli  numerous  abscesses  may 
be  fonned  in  addition  to  their  mechanical  action. 

Thrc^mbi  are  most  fre<iuent  in  the  internal  carotids,  loss  so  in  the 
middle  cerebral,  basilar,  and  vertebrals.  Thov  may  occur,  but  still 
less  frequenth',  in  other  cerebral  arteries.  Emboli  are  most  coimnon 
in  the  middle  cerebral  arterj',  next  in  the  internal  carotid,  and  then 
in  the  basilar.  The  relative  frequency  with  which  enil)olism  occurs 
in  the  middle  cerebral  arterv  is  attributable  to  the  directness  vnXXi 
which  the  blood  passes  into  this  artery  from  the  heart.  The  great 
significance  attaching  to  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  is 
evident  when  we  remember  thrt  its  branches  are  terminal  arteries, 
and  are  distributed  to  such  imix)rtant  structures  as  the  lenticular  and 
caudate  nucleus,  the  internal  capsule,  and  the  optic  thalamus. 
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HYPERiBMIA  AND  ANJEMIA. 


The  appearance  of  the  brain  tissue  after  death  does  not  always- 
furnish  reliable  indications  of  its  blood  contents  during  life,  though 
they  are  perhaps  more  to  be  depended  on  than  the  appearance  of  the 
meninges. 

Some  of  the  more  common  conditions  determining  hyperasmia 
which  are  mentioned  above  as  influencing  the  meninges  apply  also 
to  the  substance  of  the  brain.  In  sections  of  hypersomic  brains  the 
small  blood  points  from  the  cut  ends  of  small  vessels  are  more  nu- 
merous and  conspicuous  than  under  normal  conditions^  and  the  brain. 
tissue,  particularly  the  gpray  matter^  may  have  a  diffuse  red  color. 
If  excessive  the  convolutions  may  be  somewhat  flattened,  and  the 
brain  tissue  and  pia  mater  may  be  oedematous,  and  the  ventricles  con- 
tain fluid.    The  congestion  of  the  vessels  may  be  general  or  localized. 

AncBmia  of  the  brain  may  be  either  local  or  general.  It  may  de- 
pend upon  a  general  anemia  or  upon  general  disturbances  of  the 
circulation,  such  as  mitral  stenosis  or  regurgitation ;  or  upon  local  in- 
terference with  the  arterial  blood  supply,  such  as  complete  or  partial 
obstruction  of  the  arteries  from  thrombi,  emboli,  inflammatory 
changes,  spasmodic  contractions,  etc.,  or  from  tumors,  exudations, 
and  blood  extravasations  pressing  upon  the  vessels  from  without. 
In  oedema  of  the  meninges,  and  in  the  presence  of  internal  hydro- 
cephalus, the  brain  tissue  is  apt  to  be  anemic.  The  brain  tissue  in 
anaemia  looks  whiter  than  usual,  the  contrast  between  the  gpray  and 
white  matter  is  less  marked,  and  the  small  blood  points  usually  seen 
on  section  from  divided  vessels  may  be  very  inconspicuous  or  almost 
entirely  all^sent. 

(EDEMA 

of  the  brain  tissue  may  accompany  either  general  or  localized  hyper- 
ajmia  or  it  may  accompany  anaemia,  and  it  seems  in  most  cases, 
though  not  always,  to  be  dependent  upon  conditions  which  induce 
these  alterations  in  the  blood  contents  of  the  brain.  In  some  cases  of 
marked  impoverishment  of  the  blood  a  so-called  hydrcemic  oedema  of 
the  brain  is  found.  Very  marked  oedema  of  the  brain  may  exist 
without  any  accompanying  brain  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand, 
persons  may  die  comatose  with  no  other  gross  lesion  than  oedema, 
either  with  or  without  oedema  of  the  pia  mater.  This  is  seen  with 
especial  frequency  in  acute  and  chronic  alcohol  poisoning,  but  may 
occur  under  other  conditions.  A  careful  microscopical  examination 
of  the  brain  under  these  conditions  will  frequently  reveal  structural 
lesions  of  far  more  serious  import  than  the  oedema. 

Under  the  designation  of  ** serous  apoplexy,"  oedema  of  the  brain 
was  formerly  considered  of  importance,  in  the  absence  of  other  le- 
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sions,  as  a  cause  of  death.  But  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  on 
this  subject  has  led  to  the  general  belief  that  simple  cerebral  oedema 
as  an  independent  condition  has  not  the  significance  formerly  as- 
cribed to  it,  and  it  should  be  accepted,  if  ever,  with  great  reserve  as 
a  cause  of  death. 

HJEMORRHAOE. 

Hsemorrhages  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  may  be  very  small 
and  punctate,  and  are  then  usually  called  capillary  hcemorrhages; 
or  they  may  result  in  the  collection  in  the  brain  tissue  of  masses  of 
blood  of  considerable  size,  which  are  called  apoplectic  foci  or  clots. 
These  forms  of  haemorrhage  may  be  associated,  or  a  nimiber  of 
capillary  haemorrhages  may  join  to  form  an  extensive  clot. 

Capillary  hcemorrhages  may  look,  on  section  of  the  brain,  like 
the  severed  ends  of  hyperaemic  blood  vessels,  or  the  tissue  about  them 
may  be  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood.  Microscopically,  the  peri- 
vascular spaces  will  be  foimd  distended  with  blood,  which  may  have 
escaped  into  them  and  more  or  less  broken  down  the  brain  tissue. 
They  may  occur  singly,  but  are  frequently  multiple,  so  that  the  brain 
tissue  is  besprinkled  with  blood  points.  Degeneration  of  the  extra- 
vasated  blood  may  give  rise  in  later  stages  to  reddish  or  brown  or 
yellowish  circumscribed  discoloration  of  the  brain  tissue,  due  to  gran- 
ules and  crystals  of  blood  pigment  intermingled  with  broken-down 
brain  tissue,  with  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration  of  its  elements. 
Capillar}'  haemorrhages  may  be  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  ves- 
sels leading  to  rupture  ;  or  the  extravasation  may  be  due  to  diape- 
desis,  or  it  maj  dei)end  upon  conditions  which  we  do  not  understand. 
They  frequently  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  apoplectic  clots  and  tumors  , 
they  may  be  due  to  throml)osis  of  the  veins  or  of  the  sinuses  of  the 
dura  mater  ;  they  not  infrequently  occur  in  acute  encephalitis,  in 
congestive  hyperaemia,  in  acute  mania,  and  in  delirium  tremens  ; 
and  they  may  be  associated  with  general  diseases,  such  as  scurvy, 
purpura  haemorrhagica,  tj-phus  fever,  pyaemia,  ulcerative  endocar- 
ditis, etc. ;  they  may  be  associated  with  embolic  softening. 

Apoplectic  foci  may  result  from  the  coalescence  of  numerous 
capillary  haemorrhages ;  from  injury,  or  from  rupture  of  diseased  ar- 
teries, either  with  or  without  changes  in  the  blood  })ressure.  Haem- 
orrhages from  injury  to  the  skull  may  occur  as  well  without  as  with 
fracture,  and  may  be  situated  over  the  vertex  as  well  as  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  and  vary  in  extent  and  seat,  depending  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  point  of  the  injury  and  the  size  of  the  vessels  involved. 
The  so-called  spontaneous  haemorrhages,  other  than  those  of  capil- 
lary origin,  which  give  rise  to  masses  of  bliK)d  and  broken-down 
brain  tissue,  may  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  those  occupying 
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a  large  part  of  a  hemisphere.  They  are  due,  in  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  cases,  to  the  rupture  of  small  arterial  aneurisms,  but 
may  arise  from  weakening  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  from  arteri- 
tis, atheroma,  or  fatty  degeneration.  These  latter  forms  of  disease 
doubtless  give  rise  in  most  cases  to  the  formation  of  the  aneurisms 
whose  rupture  is  in  so  many  cases  the  immediate  cause  of  the  hsem- 
orrhage.  Aneurisms  of  the  cerebral  arteries  may  be  as  large  as  a 
pea  or  hazelnut,  but  those  most  frequently  met  with  and  causing 
apoplexy  are  usually  small — called  miliary  aneurisms — and  may  be 
microscopic  in  size,  varying  from  this  up  to  that  of  a  large  pin's 
head  or  larger.  They  may  be  sacculate  or  fusiform,  and  frequently 
exist  in  considerable  numbers.  They  may  occur  in  any  of  the  small 
arteries  of  the  brain,  but  are  said  to  be  most  frequent  on  the  branch 
es  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery.  It  is  asserted  that  the  bursting 
of  miliary  aneurisms  is  the  nearly  if  not  quite  exclusive  cause  of  the 
formation  of  spontaneous  £^)oplectic  clots,  but  this  we  do  not  be- 
heve  to  be  true.  As  to  the  immediate  cause  of  rupture,  either  of 
aneurisms  or  otherwise  diseased  blood  vessels  in  the  brain,  we  are  in 
many  cases  entirely  ignorant.  In  some  cases  it  seems  to  be  due  to 
an  increased  arterial  tension  in  such  diseases  of  the  heart  as  induce 
this  change,  as  in  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  which  may  accompany 
some  forms  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  ;  or  it  may  result  from  un- 
usual exertion  or  mental  excitement ;  but,  as  above  stated,  in  many 
cases  the  immediate  inciting  cause  is  not  evident. 

The  most  frequent  seat  of  haemorrhage  is  in  the  corpora  striata 
and  optic  thalami,  and  the  brain  tissue  in  their  vicinity,  and  hero 
they  occur  most  often  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  branches  of 
the  middle  cerebral  artery.  The  possibility  of  haemorrhage  in  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  as  a  cause  of  sudden  death  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  investigating  cases  of  sudden  death  from  obscure 
causes. 

Haemorrhages  frequently  seriously  affect  other  portions  of  the 
brain  than  those  immediately  supplied  by  the  ruptured  vessels. 
Thus  haemorrhages  in  the  cortical  substance  or  beneath  the  pia  mater 
may  force  their  way  deep  into  the  brain  substance  ;  or,  in  haemor- 
rhage in  the  brain  substance,  the  blood  may  burst  into  the  ventricles 
or  work  its  way  into  the  intermeningeal  space,  and,  either  at  the  seat 
of  its  occurrence  or  in  the  situations  into  which  it  is  forced,  it  may 
give  rise  to  serious  compression  of  the  brain.  Portions  of  the  brain 
containing  large  extravasations  may  be  enlarged,  the  tissue  anaemic 
from  pressure,  the  convolutions  flattened,  and  the  surface  dry.  As 
the  blood  is  poured  out  the  brain  tissue  is  usually  torn  and  lacerated, 
so  that  the  apoplectic  clot  usually  consists  of  detritus  of  brain  tissue 
intermingled  with  blood.     If,  however,  the  blood  is  poured  out  from 
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a  single  vessel,  the  lacerated  brain  tissue  may  be  pressed  aside,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  red  mass  may  consist  of  pure  blood  clot. 

The  appearances  presented  by  haemorrhages  in  the  brain  vary 
greatly,  depending  upon  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  their  occur- 
rence. If  hfe  continue,  the  oedema  which  usually  soon  occurs  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  haemorrhage  disappears  and  the  clot  becomes  drier 
and  firmer ;  gradually  the  blood  undergoes  the  usual  series  of 
changes  seen  in  extravasation  :  the  haBmoglobin  decomposes,  form- 
ing granules  and  crystals  of  blood  pigment :  the  blood  cells  and 
fibrin  undergo  degeneration  and  absorption;  the  detritus  of  brain 
tissue  undergoes  fatty  degeneration.  As  these  alterations  occur  the 
color  changes  to  reddish-brown,  orange,  or  yellow,  and  the  adjacent 
brain  tissue  may  be  discolored  by  imbibition. 

Inflammatory  reaction  may  occur  in  the  vicinit}%  leading  either 
to  the  formation  of  a  more  or  less  pigmented  cicatrix,  or  to  a  cyst 
with  yellowish  fluid  contents  and  a  fibrous,  more  or  less  pigmented 
wall.  The  process  of  degeneration  and  absorption  of  the  blood  and 
broken-down  brain  tissue,  and  their  replacement  by  a  cyst  or  by  a 
cicatrix,  is  a  slow  one,  and  the  cysts  and  cicatrices  may  resemble  those 
formed  at  the  seat  of  embolic  softening.  Not  infrequently  we  find  in 
the  brain  of  a  person  dead  from  recent  apoplexy  the  remains  of  old 
clots  presenting  some  one  of  the  above-described  stages  of  absorption. 
The  apoplectic  cysts  and  cicatrices  persist  for  a  long  time  after  their 
formation. 

CHAN'GES    IN   THE   GANGLION    CELLS   IN   TOX.^MIA. 

There  is  much  reason  for  believing  that  in  many  of  the  acute  in- 
fectious diseases,  particularly  in  those  which  are  characterized  by  the 
wide  distribution  of  toxic  agents  in  the  blood  from  some  special 
seat  of  microbic  growth,  there  may  be  important  and  often  })rofound 
changes  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  central  nervous  system,  some  of 
which  are  associated  with  marked  structural  alterations  in  the  cvto- 
plasm.  Such  changes  have  been  already'  demonstrated  in  hydro- 
phobia and  in  tetanus  as  well  as  in  local  inflammatory  and  destruc- 
tive lesions  in  the  spinal  cord.  These  changes  may  Xxy  looked  ujx)n, 
at  lejist  for  the  present,  as  the  analogues  of  the  degenerative  changes 
which  aremf)re  familiar  in  the  parenchyma  cells  of  such  viscera  as  the 
liver,  kidney,  etc.,  and  like  them  ma}-  vary  gn^atly  in  degree  and 
significance.  The  whole  subject  of  ganglion-ct41  changes  in  toxaemia 
offers  a  most  promising  field  for  research. 

The  chromophylic  mas.ses  in  the  ganglion  cells  may,  under  the 
influence  of  various  poisons  and  other  deleterious  agencies,  disin- 
tegrate or  largely  disapix?ar,  being  finally  represented  only  by  fine 
granules  scattered  through  the  cytoplasm  or  gathereil  in  masses  or 
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about  the  periphery.  The  nucleus  may  undergo  various  degrees  of 
disintegration  or  may  entirely  disappear  (see  Fig.  178). 

Various  degrees  of  pigmentation  may  be  associated  with  these 
changes  in  the  cell. 

These  finer  alterations  in  the  ganglion  may  be  demonstrated  by 
the  use  of  Niesl's  stain  (see  page  412), 

It  is  important  to  recognize  the  possibility  of  serious  structural 
cbauges  in  the  nervous  system  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  toxic 
agents  of  microbic  origin,  but  also  as  the  result  of  so-called  "  auto- 
intoxication," from  the  presence  in  the  body  of  excrementitions 
substances  which  have  failed  of  proper  elimination. 

But  great  care  is  necessary  not  only  in  the  technical  procedures 
to  which  these  delicate  structures  must  be  subjected,  but  also  in  the 


interpretation  of  appearances  in  a  field  in  which  the  morphological 
norm  has  been  as  yet  so  inadequately  investigated  and  in  which 
nutritional  and  functional  changes  are  still  so  obscure.' 

BBCONDARV   DB GENERATIONS. 
Lesions  of  the  brain  which  involve  the  destruction  of  motor  gan- 
'  Ad  intereatiDg  coDsiderutiou  of  tbu  relatioa  of  infectious  pruccases  to  dlseues 
of  the  nerrouB  aystem,  by  Putnam,  may  be  found  in  the  American  Journal  of  tbe 
Medical  ScieoceB,  Marcb.  1885. 

For  B  resume  of  the  recent  observations  on  the  degenerative  and  regenerative  proc- 
esses in  tbe    nervous  system,  with  bibliography,  consult  ftrotie.   Cenlralbl.  I.  allg. 
Path,  und  Path.  Anat.,  December  15th,  1895.     Consult  also  BerkUj/.  Medical  Record, 
March  7th,  1896. 
31 
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glioQ  cells  or  nerve  fibres  are  regularly  followed  after  a  time  by  de- 
generative changes  in  these  ner\'e  fibres  below  the  seat  of  lesion.  It 
is  particularly  lesions  in  the  central  convolutions,  the  internal  cap- 
sule, portions  of  the  corona  radiata,  and  the  pes  pedunculi,  which 
destroy  the  motor  fibres  passing  through  these  parts,  and  are  followed 
by  degenerative  changes  in  the  fibres  below.  The  most  important 
and  frequent  lesions  followed  by  this  effect  are  those  involving  the 
anterior  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  internal  capsule.  It  will 
suffice  merely  to  mention  these  changes  here,  as  they  are  considered 
more  in  detail  in  the  section  devoted  to  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord 
(page  393). 

HYPERTROPHY   AND    ATROPHY   OF   THE   BRAIN. 

True  Hypertrophy  of  the  brain  is  rare,  and  probably  always  con- 
genital. An  increase  in  the  size  of  the  brain  from  the  proliferation 
of  the  neuroglia  sometimes  occurs  in  children  either  before  or  after 
birth,  less  frequently  in  youth,  and  very  seldom  in  adults.  The 
white  substance  of  the  hemispheres  is  increased  in  amount.  If  it 
take  place  before  the  ossification  of  the  cranium,  the  bones  are  sep- 
arated at  the  sutures  and  fontanelles;  if  after  this,  the  inner  table  of 
the  skull  may  be  eroded  and  thinned.  When  the  cranium  is  opened 
the  dura  mater  appears  tense  and  anaemic,  the  convolutions  of  the 
brain  are  flattened,  the  brain  substance  is  firm  and  anaemic,  the  ven- 
trif'l(?s  are  .small,  the  ganglia  and  cerebellum  are  either  of  normal  size 
or  conijiresscHl. 

Tiie  (lis<*as<?  is  usually  verv  chrunic,  and  destrovs  life  with  sv.mp- 
tonis  of  coiiijiressiiju  of  the  brain.  There  may,  however,  l)e  aeuto 
exacerl  Kit  ions. 

Atn)j)hii. — This  may  o<*cur  as  a  senile  change,  or,  in  adults,  in 
chronic  alcolnJ,  opium,  or  lead  |)oisoning,  in  chronic  insjinity,  and  in 
chronic  meningitis  or  from  l<x?al  interference  with  the  circulation. 
In  children  who  are  much  reduced  by  chronic  disejises  atropliy  of  the 
brain  may  accompany  atrophy  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  atnjphy  affects  principally  the  cen^bral  hemispheres,  and  may 
1x3  uniform  or  more  marked  in  s<^)nie  parts  than  in  others,  involving 
the  whole  of  a  hemisphere  or  of  a  1o1h3  or  only  sinj^le  convolutions  or 
groups  of  these  (Fig.  ITO).  The  convolutions  are  small,  the  sulci 
broad,  the  ventricles  usually  dilated,  the  brain  tissue  firm,  the  gray 
matter  discolored,  the  white  substance  grayish  in  color;  the  blood 
vessels  may  l>e  dilatetl.  The  basiil  ganglia  may  Ixi  small.  Serum 
accumulates  in  the  pia  mater  and  the  ventricles;  the  ]>ia  mater,  and 
often  the  skull,  l)ecome  thickened;  the  brain  tissue  may  be  (edema- 
tous or  contain  small  haaiiorrhages.     The  nerve  elements  of  the  brain 
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tissue  are  those  most  involved  iu  the  atrophj-,  the  diminieheil  areas 
being  usually  harder  and  firmer  than  normal. 

WOUSDS   OF   THE     BRAIN. 

The  brain  may  be  directly  wounded  by  a  foreign  body,  or  indi- 
rectly by  fragments  of  bone  driven  into  it,  or  it  may  be  lacerated  by 
severe  contusion  ivithout  fracture  or  solution  of  continuity  of  the 
skull.  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  degree  of  injury  which 
must  cauue  death,  since  perwunn  frL'i[uently  die  from  sliyht,  and  may 


recover  from  very  severii,  wounds  of  the  brain.  In  incised  wounds  of 
the  brain  more  or  less  hiemorrhage  occurs  at  the  seat  of  lesion,  and 
the  brain  tissue  in  the  \iciuity  soon  undergoes  degenerative  changes. 
These  may  be  comparatively  slight  or  extensive.  Inflammatory  re- 
action may  occur  in  the  \ncinity,  and  the  adjacent  brain  tissue,  as 
well  as  the  hiemorrhagic  and  degenerated  area,  become  infiltrated 
with  pus  cells.  After  a  time  the  injured  and  degenerated  area  may 
become  surrounded  by  new-formed  connective  tissue,  and  the  de- 
composed extravasated  blood  and  detritus  of  brain  tissue,  more  or 
less  fatty,  may  be  absorbed,  and  thus  after  a  time  the  part  heals  by 
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a  more  or  less  pigmented  cicatrix.  The  healing  is  in  most  cases  very 
slow  and  may  occupy  months  or  even  years.  The  pia  mater  may 
participate  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  inflammatory  healing  process. 
Abscesses  may  form  near  the  seat  of  injury. 

After  wounds  which  involve  the  removal  of  portions  of  the  cra- 
nial bones,  it  is  not  uncommon  after  a  few  days  to  see  a  bleeding 
fungous  mass  project  through  the  opening.  This  mass,  some- 
times wrongly  called  hernia  cerebri,  consists  of  degenerated  brain 
tissue,  blood,  and  granulation  tissue,  with  more  or  less  pus.  The 
brain  tissue  below  it  is  degenerated,  broken  down,  soft,  and  puru- 
lent, and  there  is  often  abscess  in  the  adjacent  brain  tissue.  Such 
wounds  may  finally  heal  by  the  absorption  of  the  broken-down  brain 
tissue  and  blood,  and  its  substitution  by  granulation  tissue. 

Lacerations  of  the  brain  tissue  without  fracture  may  appear 
shortly  after  the  injury  as  simple  more  or  less  circumscribed  areas 
of  capillary  haemorrhage  ;  the  brain  tissue  about  these  may  degene- 
rate, pus  may  form,  and  abscesses  be  developed ;  or  the  degenerated 
and  lacerated  tissue  may  be  gradually  replaced  by  granulation  tis- 
sue which  finally  forms  a  cicatrix.  The  process  of  degeneration 
and  softening  and  of  healing  in  such  lacerations  of  brain  tissue  may 
occur  very  slowly  indeed,  even  occupying  years,  and  not  infre- 
quently the  degenerative  changes  are  very  extensive  and  progres- 
sive. In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  injury  is  so  extensive,  or  in- 
volves such  important  parts  of  the  organ,  that  very  little  or  no 
inflammatory  or  degenerative  change  takes  place  before  death. 

HOLES   OR   CYSTS   IN   THE   BRAIN    (PORENCEPHALUS). 

Larger  and  smaller  holes  may  be  found  in  the  brain  tissue  from 
dilatation  of  the  perivascular  lymph  spaces,  or  well-formed  cysts 
may  exist  from  haemorrhage,  inflammatory  softening,  hydatids,  etc. 
There  are,  however,  cases  in  wliich  one  or  several  holes  of  varying 
size  are  found  in  the  brain  whiijh  cannot  be  determined  to  have 
either  of  the  above  modes  of  origin.  They  ma}-  lie  deep  in  the  brain 
substance  or  close  under  the  pia  mater,  or  may  communicate  with 
the  ventricles.  This  condition  is  sometimes  called  porencephalie, 
and  may  co-exist  with  various  mental  aberrations,  hy  droce})halus,  etc.  * 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN   (ENCEPHALITIS). 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  brain  tissue  about  haemor- 
rhages and  areas  of  embolic  and  thrombotic  softening  may  undergo 


*  Consult  c.  KahUUn,  "Ueber  Porencephalie, '^  Ziegler's  Beitr.  zur  Path.  Anat., 
etc.,  Bd.  ZYiii.,  p.  281. 
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inflammatorv  changes  leading  to  the  formation  of  new  connective 
tissue.  There  is  a  class  of  cases  in  which  localfzed  areas  of  the  brain 
undergo  softening,  with  more  or  less  extravasation  of  red  and  white 
blood  cells  and  hypersBmia  of  the  blood  vessels,  so  that  the  softened 
material  consists,  as  seen  under  the  microscope,  of  detritus  of  brain 
tissue  in  a  condition  of  fatty  degeneration,  with  more  or  less  pus 
cells  or  pigment.  When  such  areas  are  red  in  color  from  inter- 
mingled blood  cells  or  pigment  the  condition  is  called  red  inflam- 
matory  softening.  When  fatty  degeneration  prevails,  and  the  red 
blood  cells  or  their  derivatives  are  not  abundant,  the  softened  area 
looks  yellow  or  yellowish- white,  and  this  is  often  called  yellow  in- 
flammatory softening.  The  origin  of  these  processes  is  very  ob- 
scure and  their  inflammatory  nature  not  well  defined. 

Abscess  of  the  Brain. — The  small  multiple  abscesses  of  the  brain 
which  occur  with  pyaemia  form  part  of  that  disease  and  require  no 
separate  description. 

The  large  single  abscesses  occurring  under  different  conditions 
are  those  to  which  the  name  of  "abscess  of  the  brain'*  is  usually 
applied. 

These  abscesses  occur  in  two  forms  : 

The  non-capsulated  abscess,  an  irregular  cavity  containing  thin 
pus  and  softened  brain  tissue.  The  walls  of  the  cavity  are  ragged 
and  infiltrated  with  pus,  and  outside  of  the  walls  is  a  zone  of  cede- 
matous  and  softened  brain  tissue.  If  the  abscess  is  near  the  pia  ma- 
ter it  may  set  up  a  meningitis  ;  if  it  is  near  the  lateral  ventricles  it 
may  rupture  into  them  ;  if  it  is  near  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  it 
may  cause  thrombosis. 

The  encapsulated  abscess  has  a  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  and 
contains  thin  or  cheesy  pus. 

Abscesses  of  the  brain  are  usually  single  :  they  may  attain  a  con- 
siderable size.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  cerebral  and  cere- 
bellar hemispheres,  rare  in  the  central  ganglia,  the  pons,  and  the 
medulla  oblongata. 

The  most  common  cause  of  this  disease  seems  to  be  chronic  sup- 
purative otitis  (42.5  per  cent,  Gowers),  while  acute  otitis  is  a  com- 
paratively rare  cause.  With  the  otitis  there  may  also  be  caries  of 
the  temporal  bone,  suppuration  of  the  mastoid  cells,  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  dura  mater.  The  abscess  is  usually  situated  deep  in  the 
brain ;  only  rarely  is  it  continuous  with  the  inflamed  dura  mater  and 
bone.  When  the  abscess  is  deeply  situated,  and  the  bone  and  dura 
mater  are  not  diseased,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  the  infection  travels 
from  the  ear  to  the  brain.  Abscesses  due  to  this  cause  are  situated 
in  the  temporo-sphenoidal,  the  frontal,  the  occipital,  and  the  parie- 
tal lobes,  or  in  the  cerebellmn. 
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Auother  frequent  cause  of  abscess  of  the  brain  is  traumatism — 
blows  or  falls  on  the  head  (24  per  cent,  Gtowers).     Such  injuries  may 
not  hurt  the  skull,  or  may  produce  fractures  or  necrosis.     There  is 
often  a  considerable  interval  between  the  time  when  the  injury  is 
inflicted  and  that  when  the  symptoms  of  the  abscess  are  developed. 

When  the  cranial  bones  are  uninjured  the  abscess  is  situated  deep 
in  the  brain ;  when  there  is  necrosis  of  the  bones  the  abscess  may 
be  superficial;  when  the  bones  are  fractured  the  abscess  may  be 
either  superficial  or  deep.  The  abscess  is  regularly  situated  beneath 
the  point  of  injury,  rarely  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain. 

Chronic  disease  of  the  nose,  either  the  mucous  membrane  or  the 
bones,  has  been  the  cause  of  a  few  abscesses  in  the  frontal  lobes. 
Disease  of  the  orbit  has  also  given  rise  to  abscesses  in  the  same 
position.  In  a  few  cases  the  abscesses  have  been  due  to  caries  of 
various  portions  of  the  cranial  bones. 

In  a  considerable  niunber  of  cases  (one-sixth,  Gowers)  no  cause 
for  the  abscess  has  been  discovered. 

Very  frequently  in  acute  meningitis  there  is  an  infiltration  of  pus 
cells  along  the  walls  of  the  vessels  which  enter  the  brain  from  the 
pia  mater ;  and  under  a  variety  of  conditions  which  we  do  not  un- 
derstand, as  in  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  deUrium  tremens,  ery- 
sipelas, and  imder  many  other  conditions,  there  are  numerous  and 
sometimes  very  large  nmnbers  of  leucocytes  scattertnl  through  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  sometimes  around  the  ganglion  cells,  scjme- 
times  along  the  vessels  in  tlio  perivascular  sheaths. 

Chronic  Iiiterstitial  EncephalUiH — Sclerosis, — This  lesion  of 
the  brain  tissue  may  occur  diffusely,  occupying  an  entire  lol>e  or 
more  or  less  of  the  whole  brain,  or  in  circumscribed  small  arejis.  It 
consists  essentially  in  an  increase  of  the  connective-tissue  elements, 
the  neuroglia,  and  an  atrophy  of  the  nerve  elements,  particularly  the 
gangUon  cells  and  the  medullary  sheaths  of  the  nerves.  With  these 
changes  are  usually  associated  the  formation  of  Gluge's  corpuscles, 
corpora  amylaceii,  gnuiular  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  nerve  ele- 
mentSy  and  thickening  and  proliferation  of  cells  of  the  walls  of  the 
blood  vessels.  The  areas  of  sclerosis  may  be  very  dense  and  hard^ 
or  gelatinous  in  consistence. 

The  diffuse  form  of  sclerosis  is  most  frequently  seen  in  general 
paresis  of  the  insane,  and  not  infreiiuently  iu  the  brains  of  drunk- 
ards. 

The  circumscribed  form  of  sclerosis,  multiple  sclerosis  {sclerose 
en  plaque),  is  much  more  common  than  the  diffuse  form,  and  may 
occur  in  the  brain  alone,  or  mav  be  associated  with  a  similar  lesion 
in  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  medullary 
substance,  and  the  areas  of  sclerosis  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pc?a 
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to  that  of  an  almond.  They  may  be  few  or  niimerous,  they  may  be 
white,  grayish,  or  grayish-red  in  color,  and  are  usually,  but  not 
always,  sharply  outlined  against  the  unaltered  brain  tissue.  Al- 
though in  many  cases  the  increase  in  the  connective-tissue  elements 
seeras  to  be  the  primary  lesion,  and  the  degeneration  of  the  nerve 
elements  secondary  to  this,  it  is  quite  ptwsible  that  in  some  cases  the 
increase  in  connective  tissue  may  be  secondary  to  a  degeneration  of 
the  nerve  elements  from  loss  of  nutrition  or  from  other  causes. 


and  tvducfld. 


There  is  reason  for  the  belief  that  multiple  aclerosia  may  be  the  re- 
Bult  of  disseminated  local  necrotic  lesions  of  acute  infectious  diseases 
■ — scarlatina,  for  example — occurring  at  an  early  period  of  life." 

Eitcephalitta  in  the  New-born. — This  condition,  first  described 
by  Virchow,  is  sitid  to  consist  in  the  fonnation  of  t-ircmnscribed  col- 
lections of  c«ll3  of  various  sizes  containing  many  fat  granules  (granu- 
lar corpuscles)  and  forming  yellowish  masses,  from  1  mm,  to  C  mm. 


'See  Opp.'ihr.iin,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenaciirifi,  March  2 
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ID  diameter,  in  the  lirain  tissue.  A  more  diffuse  occurrence  of  grano' 
liir  corpuscles  is  also  described,  but  this  is  said  by  some  observers  t 
be  ph\-siological.  The  nature  of  this  lesion  is  but  little  understo 
and  is  still  the  subject  of  controversy. 

Syphilitic  Injiammation  of  the  Brain  aonuetiiaeaKaulta  in  thft^ 
formation  of  so-called  gnrnmy  tumors.     These  are  most  frequently 
found  near  the  periphery  of  the  brain,  not  infrequently  connected 
with  the  meninges,  and  may  be  sharply  circumscribed.     The  central 
portion  of  the  tumor  is  usually  in  a  condition  of  cheesy  degenenitioi 
and  in  the  periphery  we  see  fibrous  tissue  or  a  dense  infiltration  < 
small  spheroidal  cells. 

Syphilitic  infianuuation  of  the  brain  very  frequently  occurs  i 
a  diffuse  form,  characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  gelatinous,  graj'iBliI 


tissue  oonsisling  of   a  more  or  less  homogeneous  ur  granular  base-  J 
ment  substance,  with  numerous  small  spheroidal  cells.     The  nerro  J 
elements  are  atrophied.     Obliterating  endarteritis  may  occur  as  a  r 
suit  of  syphiUtic  poisoning  (Fig.  180). 

Tuberculous  htftammation  ot  ihe  brain  substance  usually  D 
fests  itself  in  the  formation  of  circumscribed  masses  of  new  t 
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from  0.5  cm.  to  1  cm.  in  diameter,  or  larger.  These  may  be  single 
or  multiple,  are  most  conmioa  in  young  persons,  and  very  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  cerebellimL  They  are  apt  to  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  tuberculous  inflammation  of  other  organs.  They  axe  fre- 
quently called  solitary  tubercleSy  and  usually  consist  of  a  dense 
central  cheesy  mass,  around  which  is  a  grayish  zone  containing 
tubercle  granula,  nimierous  small  spheroidal  cells,  with  occasionally 
larger  polyhedral  cells  and  giant  cells  (Fig.  181).  They  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  seem  to  be  formed  by  an  aggpregation  of  miliary  tubercles, 
although  these  may  be  present  in  the  periphery.  Tubercle  bacilli 
have  been  found  in  these  solitary  tubercles. 

They  sometimes  suppurate  and  break  down,  and  then  may  simu- 
late simple  abscesses. 

Conglomerate  and  scattered  miliary  tubercles  of  the  ordinary 
form  sometimes  occur  in  the  brain,  usually  in  connection  with  tuber- 
cular inflammation  of  the  meninges  or  ependyma, 

LESIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN  IN  GENERAL  PARESIS  OP  THE  INSANE. 

The  changes  in  this  disease  are  in  the  main  those  of  chronic  dif- 
fuse encephalitis,  but  the  appearances  vary  greatly  and  depend  to 
some  extent  upon  whether  the  brain  is  examined  in  early  or  late 
stages  of  the  disease.  According  to  Meyer,  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  the  convolutions,  particularly  of  the  anterior  cerebral  lobes, 
are  swollen,  the  gray  matter  congested  and  softened  in  places.  The 
brain  tissue  is  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  leucocytes.  Fatty  de- 
generation of  the  walls  of  the  capillaries,  and  punctate  haemorrhages, 
are  also  common. 

In  later  stages  of  the  disease  a  great  variety  of  changes  may  be 
observed :  hsemorrhagic  pachymeningitis,  thickening  of  the  dura 
mater,  and  close  adhesions  to  the  skull ;  thickening  and  opacities  of 
the  pia  mater,  adhesions  of  the  latter  to  the  dura  mater  and  to  the 
brain  tissue.  The  brain  tissue  is  apt  to  be  atrophied,  and  the  ventri- 
cles dilated  and  filled  with  fluid.  The  pia  mater  may  be  oedematous, 
the  ependyma  thickened  and  roughened.  On  microscopical  exami- 
nation the  neuroglia  is  found  to  be  increased  in  amount,  the  ganglion 
cells  shrunken  and  sometimes  pigmented  ;  the  nerve  fibres  may  also 
be  atrophied,  and  the  blood  vessels  in  a  condition  of  fatty  or  hyalin 
degeneration.  There  may  be  an  accumulation  of  fatty  and  granular 
cells  along  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels.  Secondary  degenerations 
in  the  spinal  cord  are  not  infrequently  observed. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  positive  and  definite  statements  regard- 
ing many  such  lesions  of  the  brain  as  those  just  indicated,  or  in 
general  of  brain  lesions  whose  nature  must  be  revealed  by  microsco- 
pical study,  because  our  technical  procedures  in  the  study  of  the 
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brain,  even  in  normal  conditions,  are  still  quite  unsatisfactory  and 
incomplete.  The  brain  tissue  is  so  delicate  and  liable  to  post-mortem 
changes,  and  the  effects  of  different  preservative  agents  are  so  liable 
to  variations,  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  arriving  at  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  minuter  lesions  affecting  the  nerve  tissue  of  the 
brain. 

PIGMENTATION. 

This  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  brain  or  its  meninges  from 
the  decomposition  of  extravasated  blood.  In  persons  affected  by 
malaria  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  hiis  sometimes  an  unusually 
dark  or  even  blackish  appearance.  This  color  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  black  pigment  granules  within  the  capillary  blood  vessels.  The 
obstruction  to  the  vessels  by  masses  of  these  pigment  gpranules  may 
cause  capillary  apoplexies.  The  pigment  may  also  be  found  in  the 
walls  and  in  the  lumina  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater. 

Pigmented  patches  of  congenital  origin  are  not  infrequently  seen 
in  the  pia  mater.  They  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  branching 
pigmented  cells. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Xeuroylioma  gamjlionare, — This  is  a  form  of  tumor  probably 
due  to  disturbances  in  the  development  of  the  brain.  It  occurs  in 
the  form  of  circumscribed  tumors  or  of  diffuse  enlargements  of  por- 
tions of  the  brain.  The  pia  mater  over  these  tumors  is  unchanged 
and  the  convolutions  retain  their  shape.  The  tumors  are  formed  of 
neuroglia,  in  which  are  cont^iined  little  groups  of  ganglion  cells 
(Ziegler). 

GlioiHd, — This  is  the  most  common  tumor  of  the  brain.  It  occurs 
Y^ith  especial  frecjuency  in  children  and  young  adults.  Such  tumors 
occur  in  all  parts  of  the  brain,  but  they  are  found  most  frequently  in 
the  cerebrum.  There  may  be  a  single  tumor,  or  there  may  \)e  sev- 
eral such  tumors  in  different  parts  of  the  brain  ;  some  of  them  attain 
a  large  size.  These  tumors  may  be  sharply  circumscril>ed,  or  merge 
imperceptibly  into  the  brain  substance  ;  sometimes  tli.e  tumor  is  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  the  wall  of  a  cyst  which  contains  clear  serum. 
They  may  be  white  and  hard  ;  gray,  soft,  and  gelatinous  ;  infiltrat- 
ed with  small  haBmorrhages ;  or  partly  degenerated  and  softened. 
The  brain  tissue  around  these  tumors  may  be  inflamed  or  necrotic. 
The  tumors  are  comjX)sed  of  neuroglia,  the  relative  quantity  of  neu- 
roglia cells  (Fig.  137)  and  of  fibrils  (Fig.  i:j())  varjnng  in  the  different 
tumors. 

If  the  cells  are  verj'  numerous,  with  but  little  basement  sub- 
stance, the  tumor  is  called  a  glio-Siircoma. 
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Sarcomata  occur  in  any  part  of  the  brain.  They  are  single  ci- 
multiple.  They  are  composed  of  round  or  fusiform  cells  with  more 
or  less  basement  substance. 

Endotheliomata  are  found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain.  They 
are  of  the  same  types  as  have  been  described  as  occurring  in  the 
pia  mater. 

Myxoma,  fibroma,  lipoma,  and  osteoma  are  rare  forms  of  brain 
tumor. 

Angioma. — Small  collections  of  dilated  vessels  are  foimd  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain.  They  seem  to  be  congenital,  like  the  naevi 
of  the  skin. 

The  cysts  of  the  cerebellum  are  very  curious  bodies.  They  are 
found  in  young  persons  and  in  adults.  They  occur  in  any  one  of  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  They  may  be  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  They 
contain  clear  senm[i  or  colloid  matter,  and  their  walls  are  formed  of 
thickened  neuroglia.  We  are  ignorant  of  their  mode  of  origin. 
They  give  marked  clinical  symptoms  and  are  regularly  fatal. 

PARASITES. 

Cysticercus  and,  more  rarely,  echinococci  are  found  in  the  brain. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

Cyclopia, — This  malformation  consists  in  an  arrest  of  develop- 
ment affecting  the  cerebrum,  which,  instead  of  separating  into  two 
hemispheres,  remains  single,  with  one  ventricle,  and  the  rudiments 
of  the  eyes  usually  become  joined  and  form  one  eye.  This  single 
eye  is  in  the  middle  of  the  face,  near  the  place  of  the  root  of  the 
nose,  in  a  single  orbit.  Over  this  is  an  irregular  body  representing 
the  nose.  The  rest  of  the  face  is  well  fonned.  Or  the  eyeball  may 
be  wanting  entirely,  or  there  are  two  eyes  joined  together,  or,  more 
seldom,  two  separate  eyes.  The  orbit  is  surrounded  by  rudiments 
of  four  eyelids.  The  frontal  bone  is  single,  the  nasal  bones  unde- 
veloped ;  the  ethmoid,  vomer,  and  turbinated  bones  are  absent.  The 
optic  nerve  is  double,  single,  or  absent.  There  may  be  hydrocepha- 
lus.    Such  children  are  incapable  of  prolonged  existence. 

Anencephalia, — This  malformation  may  be  of  various  degrees. 
The  brain  may  be  entirely  absent,  and  the  base  of  the  cranium  is 
covered  with  a  thick  membrane,  into  which  the  nerves  pass.  Or  the 
membranes  may  form  a  sort  of  cyst  containing  blood  and  serum,  or 
portions  of  brain.  Of  the  cranial  bones,  only  those  which  form  the 
base  of  the  skull  are  present  {Acrania),  The  scalp  is  usually  partly 
or  entirely  absent  over  the  opening  in  the  skull ;  the  eyes  stand 
prominently  out,  and  the  forehead  slopes  sharply  backward.  This 
malformation  may  occur  in  otherwise  well-developed  children. 
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Hydrocephalus. — This  lesion  has  been  akeady  considered  on  page 
367.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  hydrocephalus  intemus  is  due 
to  a  pnmsLTy  partial  anencephalia,  and  that  the  accumulation  of 
fluid  is  of  secondaiy  occurrence.  In  rare  cases,  only  part  of  one  lateral 
ventricle  is  hydrocephalic,  giving  to  the  head  a  protuberance  on  one 
side.  The  viability  of  the  foetus  depends  upon  the  degree  of  the 
hydrocephalus.  Hydrocephalus  externus  is  an  accumulation  of 
serum  beneath  the  pia  mater,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  between 
the  pia  and  dura  mater.  It  causes  dilatation  of  the  cranium  and 
compression  of  the  brain.  It  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  may 
also  be  secondary  to  partial  anencephalia. 

CephalocelCj  or  Brain  Hernia. — When  abnormal  openings  exist 
in  the  skull  from  malformation,  the  contents  of  the  cerebral  cavity 
are  apt  to  protrude  in  the  form  of  larger  or  smaller  sacs.  This  may 
occur  in  cases  of  well-marked  anencephalia  or  in  cases  in  which  the 
brain  is  well  developed.  The  protruding  sac  formed  of  the  meninges 
may  or  may  not  be  covered  with  skin.  If  the  contents  of  the  sac 
are  simply  fluid,  the  lesion  is  called  hydromeningocele  ;  if  composed 
of  brain  substance,  encephalocele  ;  if  the  sac  contain  both  fluid  and 
brain  substance,  it  is  called  hydrencephalocele.  The  sacs  may  be 
very  small  or  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  They  may  protrude  from 
the  top  of  the  skull  in  acrania.  They  most  frequently  protrude 
through  openings  in  the  occipital  bone,  often  hanging  down  in  large 
sacs  upon  the  neck  ;  also  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  along  the  line  of  the 
sutures,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  elsewhere. 

Microcephalia. — This  is  an  abnormally  small  size  of  the  brain, 
with  a  correspondingly  small  cranium.  The  diminution  in  size  af- 
fects principally  the  cerebnil  hemispheres,  though  the  other  parts  of 
the  brain  are  also  small.  The  convolutions  are  few  and  simple,  the 
cavities  often  dilated  with  serum  ;  on  the  membranes  there  may  be 
traces  of  inflammation.  The  cranium  is  small,  the  face  large,  the 
rest  of  the  body  small.  The  malformation  is  ir  some  cases  caused 
by  inflammation  or  dropsy  of  the  brain  during  foetal  life.  It  is  en- 
demic in  some  countries,  but  single  cases  may  occur  anywhere.  The 
foetus  is  viable.  Absence  or  incomplete  development  of  portions  of 
the  brain  may  occur,  not  only  in  idiots,  but  in  persons  whose  minds 
are  perfect.  * 

I  For  a  gcncrul  consideration  of  malformationa  of  tho  central  nervous  syHtem  con- 
sult Thaina,  **  Text-Book  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  "  vol.  i.,  p.  20C  et  seq. 
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THE  MEMBRANES  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD, 

A.-THE  DURA  MATER  SPINALIS. 

The  dura  mater  spinalis,  unlike  that  of  the  brain,  does  not  serve 
as  periosteum  to  the  bones  forming  the  cavity,  so  that  the  lesions 
of  the  two  membranes  differ  somewhat. 

H^MORRHAGB. 

Haemorrhage  may  occur,  as  the  result  of  injury,  between  the  dura 
mater  and  periostemn,  or  it  may  occur  in  tetanus,  as  a  result  of  circu- 
latory changes  induced  by  muscular  spasm,  or  in  the  asphyxia  of 
new-bom  children.  Small  hsemorrhages  on  the  surfaces  of  the  mem- 
brane may  occur  as  the  result  of  inflammation. 

Serous  fluid  may  accumulate  outside  of  the  dura  mater  as  a  re- 
sult of  post-mortem  changes,  or  in  connection  with  circulatory  or 
inflammatory  changes  in  the  membranes. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Acute  external  pachymeningitis  is  usually  secondary  to  dis- 
ease or  injury  of  the  spinal  column,  and  may  result  in  collections 
of  pus  between  the  dura  mater  and  periosteum,  usually  most  abim- 
dant  posteriorly.  Hcemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  occurs  in  the 
dura  mater  spinalis,  with  the  formation  of  products  similar  to  those 
observed  in  the  brain,  in  the  chronic  insane  and  in  drunkards.  Sim- 
ple chronic  pachymeningitis  interna,  with  the  formation  of  new 
connective  tissue  containing  brain  sand,  is  not  infrequent.  The 
new  tissue  may  form  minute  projections  or  roughness  of  the  sur- 
face, or,  when  more  abundant,  the  psammomata,  Tuherculr  in- 
flammation of  the  dura  mater  spinalis  may  occur  in  connection  with 
tubercular  meningitis,  or  be  secondary  to  tubercular  inflammation 
of  the  vertebrae. 
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TUMORS. 

Fibromatay  lipomata,  chondromata,  myxomata,  endothe- 
liomatay  and  adenO'Sarcomata '  occur  in  the  dura  mater  spinalis 
as  primary  tumors.  Carcinomata  and  sarcomata  may  occur  as 
secondary  tumors.  Small  plates  of  new-formed  bone  are  rarely 
found  in  the  dura  mater  spinalis. 

PARASITES. 

Echinococcus  developing  outside  of  the  spinal  canal  may  perfo- 
rate the  dura  mater ;  or  the  cysts  may  he  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  pia  mater. 

It  is  obvious  that  even  small  tumors  in  the  spinal  canal  may  give 
rise  to  serious  results  from  compression. 

B.— THE  PIA  MATER  SPINALIS. 

It  is  almost  impossible  in  most  cases  in  the  pia  mater,  as  well  as 
in  the  dura  mater  spinalis  and  in  the  spinal  cord,  to  judge  with  cer- 
tainty, from  the  appearances  after  death  of  the  blood  contents  of  the 
vessels,  of  these  parts  during  life.  The  same  is  true  of  abnormal 
quantities  of  serum  found  after  death.  The  veins  of  the  pia  mater, 
especially  in  the  posterior  region,  may  be  greatly  distended  with 
blood  after  death,  without  pre-existing  disease  ;  and  the  intermen- 
ingeal  space  may  contain  much  fluid  under  the  same  condition. 

HEMORRHAGE. 

Haemorrhages  may  occur  from  injury  in  coimection  with  severe 
convulsions,  or  general  diseases  such  as  the  ha3inorrhagic  diathesis, 
scurvy,  small-pox,  etc.  The  hiemorrhagos  under  these  conditions, 
except  from  injur}',  are  not  usually  extensive.  But  in  some  cases 
of  injury  or  cerebral  apoplexy  ;  from  the  bursting  of  aneurisms  of 
the  basilar  or  vertebral  arteries  ;  or  in  cases  in  which  we  cainiot  find 
a  cause,  a  very  large  quantity  of  blood  may  collect  between  the  dura 
and  pia  mater,  and  in  the  meshes  of  or  beneath  the  latter. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Acute  exudative  spinal  menimjitis  occurs  under  essentially  the 
same  conditions  and  with  essentially  the  same  post-mortem  ap- 
I)earances  as  acute  cerebral  meningitis,  though  it  is  less  frequent. 
The  exudations  are  apt  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  posterior  por- 
tions.    It  may  be  associated  ^^^th  a  similar  inflammation  of  the  pia 

'  H'^Unpyl,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciencos.  March,  IJ^Ji^. 
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mater  cerebraliB,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  may  be 
involved.  The  disease  may  be  circumscribed,  but  usually  aflfects 
the  entire  length  of  the  membrane. 

Tuberculous  inflammation  is  usually  most  marked,  when  asso- 
ciated with  a  similar  condition  of  the  pia  mater  cerebralis,  in  the  up- 
per portions  of  the  cord ;  but  it  may  extend  over  the  entire  membrane. 
The  conditions  under  which  it  occurs  and  the  character  of  the  le- 
sions are  similar  in  both.  Chronic  spinal  meningitis  is  not  infre- 
quent, manifesting  itself  in  the  formation  of  larger  or  smaller 
patches  of  new  connective  tissue  or  thickenings  of  the  pia  mater. 
The  pia  and  dura  mater  may  thus  be  firmly  united  in  places  by  ad- 
hesions, or  the  pia  mater  may  become  closely  adherent  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cord. 

Not  very  infrequently  large  numbers  of  pigment  cells  are  found 
in  the  pia  mater  spinalis,  sometimes  giving  it  a  distinct  gray  or 
blackish  color. 

TUMORS. 

Small  plates  of  cartilage  and  bone  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
pia  mater. 

Fibromata,  myxomata,  sarcomata,  and  endotheliomata  have 
been  found. 

PARASITES. 

Cysticercus  sometimes  occurs  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater. 

THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

HEMORRHAGE. 

This  is  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  brain,  but  may  occur 
either  iVA  capillary  apoplexy  or  as  larger  apoplectic  clots.  Capil- 
lar}^ liaBmorrhages,  similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  the  brain,  may 
occur  as  the  result  of  injury,  or  near  areas  of  softening  or  tumors,  or 
may  accompany  severe  convulsions,  as  in  tetanus.  Apoplectic  clots, 
which  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  spinal  cord,  are  usually  small, 
commonly  not  more  than  one  cm.  in  diameter,  and  are  similar  in 
their  appearances,  and  in  the  changes  subsequent  to  their  forma- 
tion, to  those  of  the  brain.  They  are  usually  the  result  of  injury  ; 
but  they  may  occur  spontaneously,  probably  in  most  cases  as  a  result 
of  inflammation,  and  are  then  most  ai)t  to  occur  in  the  gray  matter. 
Sometimes,  however,  hajmorrhagic  foci  are  found  in  the  spinal  cord 
^vithout  traumatism  or  e\ndence  of  inflammatory  change. 

HEMATOMYELIA   AND    HEMATOMYELOPORE. 

Several  cases  have  been  desrriljed  in  whicli  lonjj:  tubular  canals 
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were  found  in  the  Bpinal  cord.  These  have  been  considered  tha 
result  of  central  necrosis,  myelitis,  etc,  varieties  of  syringomyelia, 
and  variously  named.      These  long  cavities  have  no  well-defined 
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ghoTlng  an  earir  pliaw  at  hmutoCByalopQre.    CVan  Okaon.} 


Fia.  IBS.— HjouTOincELonuUi.    (Van  Qleaon.) 
The  •edloa  iiho««  at  oaa  poini  *  crM-lIke  cavlcj  In  the  aplnal  cord,  nriKlnatlDn;  Ln  a  hat 
rbase  Intlv  potlerlor  nwl  and  Fitcntllni;  ntarly  Uw  C'jtire  leDphot  the  conL    The  side*  ol 
CBTttj  an  now  coTcired  wtlh  lianw  detritus. 

wall  and  no  distinct  lining  membrane.     They  are  filled  with  blood 
and  tissue  detritus. 

Van  GieeoD  has  shown  that  they  correspond  to  columnar  bcemon> 
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rhages  within  the  cord,  usually  following  traumatisms  in  which  the 
blood  forced  its  way  lengthwise  of  the  cord,  forming  columnar  masses. 
On  the  absorption  of  this  blood  the  long  cavities  or  canals  are  left. 
This  condition  Van  Gieson  has  called  hcematomyelopore, 

INJURIES. 

The  spinal  cord  may  be  compressed  or  lacerated  by  penetrating 
wounds,  by  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  vertebrae,  or  by  concussion 
without  injury  to  the  vertebrae.  The  spinal  cord  is  found  simply 
disintegrated,  or  there  may  be  much  haemorrhage  and  the  disinte- 
grated nerve  tissue  be  mixed  with  blood.  If  life  continue,  the  nerve 
elements  may  degenerate;  Qluge's  corpuscles  and  free  fat  droplets 
may  form ;  blood  pigments  may  be  formed ;  and  when  inflammation 
supervenes  more  or  less  pus  may  be  intermingled  with  the  degen- 
erated detritus.  There  may  be  marked  changes  in  the  minute 
structure  of  the  cord,  without  any  change  being  evident  to  the 
naked  eye. 

SECONDARY   DEGENERATIONS   IN    THE   SPINAL   CORD. 

The  modem  conception  of  the  structural  elements  of  the  nervous 
system  is  that  they  are  complex  cell  imiis  called  neurons^  which  may 
extend  over  long  distances,  and  although  without  direct  anastomoses 
stand  in  intimate  topographical  and  functional  relationships  with  one 
another. 

The  neuron  consists  of  a  cell  body^  an  axis-cylinder  process,  the 
neuron^  and  protoplasmic  processes  of  the  cell  called  dendrites. 

A  destruction  of  the  cell  body  or  a  separation  of  tiie  processes  from 
the  cell  body  is  accompanied  by  a  degeneration  of  the  processes. 

The  cell  bodies  are  grouped  together  in  the  gray  matter  of  the 
brain  and  cord  and  in  the  ganglia  situated  along  the  peripheral  nerves. 

Through  the  dendrons  impulses  are  conducted  to  the  cell  bodies; 
through  the  axis-cylinder  processes  they  are  conducted  from  the  cell 
body. 

When  the  cell  bodies  of  the  neurons  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  spinal  cord  are  destroyed,  or  when  the  motor  nerves  lead- 
ing from  them  are  severed  or  seriously  injured,  that  portion  which  is 
deprived  of  or  separated  from  its  cell  body  degenerates. 

After  a  time — frequently  two  to  four  weeks — the  medullary  sheath 

and  axis  cylinder  disintegrate,  becoming  granular  and  fatty.     These 

products  of  degeneration  may  be  in  part  absorbed  at  once,  or  may 

collect  in  cells,  forming  the  so-called  compound  granular  corpuscles. 

After  a  still  longer  time — sometimes  several  months — the  degenerated 
32 
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areas  become  gray  in  color  from  the  absorption  of  the  degenerated 
myelin,  harder,  and  somewhat  shrunken.  These  changes  are  partly 
due  to  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  degenerated  nerve  fibres. 

Since  the  affected  portion  of  nerve  tissues  becomes  gray  or  trans- 
lucent after  the  mvelin  is  broken  down  and  absorbed,  and  the  new 
c<jnnective  tissue  is  formed,  this  is  often  called  Gray  Degeneration; 
or,  as  the  degenerated  areas  are  harder  than  normal,  it  is  sometimes 
called  Sclerosis. 

Now,  it  is  found  that  this  secondary  degeneration  takes  place 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  fibres  conduct — in  centripetal  or  sen- 
sory fibres,  upward  ;  in  centrifugal  or  motor  fibres,  downwanl. 
Thus  we  have  Descending  Secondary  Degeneration  {Descending 
Sclerosis),  and  Ascending  Secondary  Degeneration  {Ascending 
Sclerosis), 

Descending  Secondary  Degeneration, — This  change  affects 
chiefly  the  motor  nerve  fibres,  and  may  reach  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  seat  of  lesion,  or  may  extend  for  a  long  distance,  depending 
upon  whether  the  severed  fibres  run  a  short  or  long  course  before 
reaching  their  termination.  Lesions  of  the  brain,  such  as  embolic 
softenings  and  apoplectic  clots,  which  destroy  or  interrupt  any  of  the 
motor  nerve  fibres  originating  in  the  central  convolutions,  may  be 
followed  by  degeneration  of  the  portion  of  the  fibres  situated  periph- 
erally to  tho  lesion.  These  fibres  pass  through  the  corona  radiata, 
anterior  |K)rti<)n  of  the  internal  capsule,  pes  pcnlunculi,  pon<«,  and 
thence  to  tho  anterior  pyramids,  where  most  of  them  decussate  and 
pass  to  tlie  |K>sterior  part  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  opjK)site  side. 
Tliose  whicli  do  not  decussate  form  a  naiTow  band  at  the  inner  part 
of  the  anterior  columns  of  the  same  side,  constituting  the  columns 
of  Tiirck,  These  fibres  which  convey  motor  impuLses  from  tho  brain 
to  tho  cord  form  a  system  called  ^\q pyramidal  tract. 

Now,  a  lesion  in  tho  brain  sej^arating  the  motor  nerve  fibres  of  one 
side  from  their  cells  of  origin  in  the  motor  cortex  will  be  f(^lloweil  by 
areas  (if  degeneration  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  column  of 
the  opjKisite  side,  and  in  a  narrow  band  near  the  anterior  longitu- 
dinal fissure  of  the  same  side  (see  Fig.  1S4).  A  lesion  Ijelow  the 
me«hilla,  involving  the  fibres  of  tho  ])yramidal  tract  on  one  si<le,  will 
be  followed  by  degeneration  of  the  fibres  on  the  same  side  below  the 
p)int  of  lesi  /U.  If  a  |)art  only  of  the  fibres  in  any  of  these  regions 
is  interrupted  the  amount  of  degeneration  is  of  course  proj)ortion- 
ately  small. 

Ascending  Secondary  Degeneration. — Any  lesion  interrupting 
the  course  of  tho  centripetal  (mostly  sensory)  nervo  fibres  in  the  cord 
is  followed  by  degeneration  of  the  central  ends  of  the  involved  fibres, 
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because  tbese  are  fieparated  from  their  cella  of  origin  either  in  the 
Sfiinal  giin^jlia  or  in  the  guiy  ni;itiL*i  of  tb.>  cord  itself. 

Part  of  these  sensory  Him-  -  ^mkih'  uf  wliich  are  short,  others  long — 


are  situated  in  the  posterior  columns  and  form  cominimicatioDs  l^e- 
tween  different  parts  of  the  gray  matter. 


Others  o£  tlie  sensory  fibres  are  grouped  in  a  narrow  band  near 
the   posterior  longitudinal   fissure,  forming  the  columns  of  Ooll, 
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wbile  (rtfaer  wta,  fbrming  the  so-called  direct  cerebellar  troH 
the  eolumnaof  Oowers,  are  eitoated  in  tbe  {leripberr  of  the 


A  lesion  of  tbe  oord  inrolring  the  Eeveraoce  or  destnictka  <if 
these  centripetal  fibres  will  be  followed  bv  aficending  degeneration  of 
tlie  direct  cerebellar  tract  and  of  the  ctJonuis  of  QoU  and  Gowers  and 
'•f  the  entire  poKterior  crJumn,  just  above  the  lesion  (Fi^.  It's).  Tbo 
ileKeneratton  mar  be  trac«d  along  the  columns  cf  GoU  to  tbe  resti- 
ttfna  bo^licK,  and  in  tbe  cerebellar  tract  to  tbe  cerebellum.  Lesioiis 
inrolring  tbe  entire  thickness  of  tbe  cord  trill  produce  bilateral 
degtmfm  lions. 

Folk^wjng  tbeseoondarr  deg^ieration  of  the  nerve  fibres,  whether 
aMcendini;  or  descending,  new  CMinective  tissue  may  form,  tilliDg  tbe 
Hpace  formerly  occupied  by  the  nene  eleisentzi  (Fig.  IS'l). 

This  new  ctmnective-tiafiue  development  was  formerly  looked  upon 
ait  th*^  primary'  fact/>r  in  various  forms  of  sclerosis  in  the  central 
nervoutt  nyiiteai  to  which  the  nerve  changes  were  seoondar; ;  Uit  the 


ri';w  knoH  le<1f^  on  tbe  subject  makes  it  evident  that  the  coniieciive 
tii'sui^  sliiiiild  Ix;  looked  u|jon  not  as  a  chronic  interstitial  itiHamma- 
tion,  hut  as  the  result  of  a  rejilticemeiit  Jibrous  hyperplnsia. 

PKOCRESSIVE   8P1XAL   MUSCLE    ATROPHY. 

Degeneration  or  atrophy  of  the  anteriur  nerve  cells  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  their  nenraxons  may  l>e  afsociate<i  with  varying  degrees  of 
atrophy  of  the  corresponding  muscles — jiiotjressive  siit'iial  muscle 
rtlrvphy. 

BULBAR    PAKALYSIS. 

Similar  changes  in  tlie  colls  of  the  motor  nuclei  of  tlie  medulla 
may  !»  associato<l  with  i»arHlysis  of  the  tongue,  lips,  am'  larynx,  and 
constitute  the  so-called  bulbar  paruli/.sis. 

AMYOTROPHIC    LATERAL    SCLEROSIS, 

Under  obscure  conditions  there  may  be  ile^enerative  changes  of 
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botii  the  central  motor  neurons  from  the  brain  to  tbe  cord  and  of  the 
peripheral  motor  neurons  from  the  motor  cells  of  the  cord  to  the 
muscles.  These  conditions  determine  a  replacement  fibrous  hyper- 
plasia (sclerosis)  in  the  lateral  column  and  also  in  the  anterior  cormia 
of  the  spinal  cord.  If  small  groups  of  ueurona  are  involved  the 
sclerosis  may  he  slight.  This  condition  has  been  called  amyofcoyj/iit; 
lateral  sderom's  (Fig.  187). 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  looking  for  these  secondary  lesions, 
thai  they  are  not  developed  until  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  development  of  the  primary  lesion,  and  that  when  small  areas 


Are  involved  they  are  usually  inconspicuous.  In  any  event,  the 
leraons  are  apt  to  be  more  evident  to  the  naked  eye  in  specimens 
hardened  in  chromic  fluids  than  when  fresh,  and  microscopical 
examination  is  often  necessary  for  their  recognition. 


INFLAMMATION, 

Acute  Myelitis. 
This  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  sometimes  distinctly  in- 
flammatory in  character  and  sometimes  of  a  degenerative  nature, 
is  usually  confined  to  a  comparatively  limited  longitudinal  extent 
of  the  cord,  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  transverse  myelitis. 
When  the  cord  ia  removed  and  laid  upon  the  table,  if  the  lesion 
is  marked,  a  flattening  of  the  cord  at  its  seat  may  be  observed  ;  or 
on  passing  the  £nger  gently  along  the  organ  the  affected  segment 
-will  be  found  softer  than  the  rest  of  the  cord.  t)n  making  a  section 
through  the  diseased  [Jortion  the  nerve  tissue  may  be  white  or  red 
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or  yellowish  or  grayish;  it  may  be  quite  firm,  but  is  usually  more 
or  less  softened  and  sometimes  almost  diflBuent.' 

Microscopical  examination  shows  different  appearances,  depend- 
ing upon  the  stage  of  the  inflammatory  or  degenerative  process. 
There  may  be  much  blood,  or,  if  the  lesion  has  existed  for  some  time, 
blood  pigments  ;  &lso  fragments  of  more  or  less  degenerated  nerve 
fibres  and  ganglion  cells  (Fig.  188),  myelin  droplets,  free  fat  granules, 
and  larger  and  smaller  cells  filled  with  fat  grauuk-s  (Qluge's  corpus- 
cles), pus  cells,  granular  matter,  neuroglia  cells,  and  sometimea  cor- 
pora amylacea.  The  various  combiuatioiia  of  these  elements  give 
rise  to  the  different  gross  appearances  which  the  disea-sed  part  pre- 
sents. In  earlier  stages  of  the  lesion  the  blood  vessels  may  be 
dilated,  the  nerve  fibres  and  cells  swollen ;  or  the  walls  of  the  blood 
vessels  may  be  thickened  or  fatty,  or  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  leu- 


Fia.  m.— Dkuneutid  Timci  niaa  Accra  Utiutu. 

cocytes  and  cells  derived  from  the  coiinective-tisaue  cells  of  tli'j  ad- 
ventitia. 

The  lesion  is  apt  to  commence  in  the  gray  matter  or  at  its  edge, 
and  then  extend  first  laterally  and  afterward  upward  and  downwaril. 

In  a  certain  number  of  ca.sc3  tlio  degenerated  material  may  bo 
absorbed  and  a  cicatrix  or  cyst  formed.  In  the  least  extensive  fomia 
of  the  lesion  there  is  apparently  a  regeneration  of  tlie  nerve  fibre, 
and  a  restoration  of  the  functions  of  tlie  curd. 

Seconilary  gray  degeneration,  both  ascending  and  dfscending, 
may  occur  in  the  form  of  myelitia,  varying  in  extent  according  to  tlie 
size  of  the  primary  lesion. 

Acute  disseminated  vii/elifis  runs  a  rapid  course,  and  proves 
fatal  in  a  short  time.  The  intlammatiun  may  involve  nearly  tbe 
whole  length  of  the  cord,  but  is  more  intetise  in  some  places  than  in 
others.     Tlio  cord  is  swollen  and  cougesteJ,  it  is  infiltrated  with  pus 

'  It  kIiiiiiM  I>o  renifmliered  tlint  n  mcclimiirul  injury  In  ilic  ct>nl  in  removnl,  Bueb 
as  (Tiisliing  or  liruising,  niay  reihire  tlii'  iri|iimi  ponicjii  tn  a  piilpy  cciisistcnre  nni) 
thus  prixlucc  appearances  Boiuewliat  Himilur  tu  lliuse  (.f  imate  foijiis  uf  JiitlHininariirj 

wirieniJig  (sue  n,  38I1. 
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cells,  the  connective-tissue  framework  is  swolleu,  and  the  nerve  ele- 
nienta  are  degenerated  (see  Poliomyelitis). 

Poliomyelitia  Anterior  {MijelUis  of  the  anterior  /i orris). —This 


name  ia  applied  to  a  yroup  of  cases  which  are  characterized  by  clini- 
cal eymptoma  indicating  changes  in  the  anterior  gray  comua.  The 
disease  occurs  both  in  children  and  in  adults,  and   varies  in  the 


M  ' 


Shmrinir  portion  of  Fie.  IBO  at  edge  at  afTec  ed  area,  ore  h  eh  y  nMgn  flwl  A 
gantDJon  ceJts  surraund«l  b;  aerre  flbrn  :  B  deeenerat^d  KHURlian  cells  i  C,  Eronular  m 
place  ot  gaBgllDD  cells  i  H.  hdibII  cavlt}-  containiDit:  fluid 
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severity,  acuteness,  and  duration  of  its  symptoms.  In  many  cases 
there  is  complete  recovery,  and  then  we  must  suppose  that  the  changes 
in  the  nervous  tissue  were  not  destructive  in  their  character.  In 
other  cases  the  symptoms  are  more  permanent,  indicating  a  destruc- 
tive lesion.  From  the  autopsies  so  far  recorded  we  learn  that  the 
lesion  is  most  frequent  at  the  lumbar  and  cervical  enlargements  of 
the  cord,  but  may  occur  anywhere,  and  is  often  in  scattered  patches 
(Fig.  189).  There  is  degeneration,  shrinkage,  pigmentation,  and 
atrophy  of  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  gray  comua  (Fig.  190). 
The  chromophyllio  masses  in  the  ganglion  cell  bodies  may  be  disin- 
t^rated  and  in  various  ways  altered  (see  page  376).  There  may  be 
an  increase  of  connective  tissue  in  the  gray  comua  and  in  the  anterior 
and  lateral  columns.  There  may  be  degeneration  and  destruction  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  anterior  comua;  there  may  be  atrophy  of 
the  anterior  nerve  roots.  The  cord  may  be  considerably  distorted  as 
the  result  of  the  lesion. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  lesion  in  many  of  the  cases  of  so-called 
Landry^s  paralysis  are  those  of  acute  myelitis  or  of  poliomyelitis, 
involving  important  changes  in  the  ganglion  cells.' 


CHRONIC   MYELITIS. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Myelitis. — Under  this  heading  are  em- 
braced a  variety  of  lesions  which  probably  differ  from  one  another 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  the  changes  involved,  but  more  in  tlio  seat 
of  the  disease.  Wo  shall  consider  without  s]X)cial  classification  the 
most  important  forms. 

Chronic  Transverse  Myelitis. — In  certain  cases  of  pressure  on 
the  spinal  cord  from  a  tumor  or  from  displacement  of  the  bones  of 
the  vertebral  column,  etc.,  instead  of  becoming  softened  or  under- 
going acute  inflammatory  changes,  the  cord  becomes  the  seat  of  a 
localized  formation  of  new  connective  tissue,  with  consecutive  atro- 
phy of  more  or  less  of  the  n'jrs'e  elements  in  the  gray  and  white 
matter.  The  cord  becomes  in  this  way  harder,  and  sometimes 
shrunken  at  the  seat  of  lesion,  and  grayish  in  color.  This  change 
may  be  followed  by  ascending  and  descending  gray  degeneration. 

Multiple  Sclerosis. — This  lesion,  similar  in  its  nature  to  multi- 
ple sclerosis  of  the  brain,  often  occurs  with  it.  It  consists  in  the 
formation,  in  more  or  less  numerous  scattered,  circumscribed  areas, 
of  new  connective  tissue,  apparently  derived  from  the  neuroglia. 
The  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  is  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  degeneration  and  atroj^hy  of  the  norve  fibres  and  ganglion  cells. 
The  new  connective  tissue  consists  of  the  characteristic  branching 

>  Consult  Bailey  and  Eieing,  New  York  Medical  Journal,  July,  1896. 
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neurc^lia  cells,  surrouiiJed  by  a  more  or  less  dense  network  o£  fine 
fibrillffi,  many  if  not  most  of  Tvhicli  seem  to  be  brancbea  of  the  neu- 
roglia cells.  Corpora  amylacea  and  sometimes  fat  droplets,  either 
free  or  contained  in  cells,  may  be  present  in  the  sclerosed  areas. 


The  areas  of  sclerosia  may  involve  both  gray  and  white  matter, 
and  may  be  very  email  or  large  (Fig.  Ifll).  If  very  small  or  in  early 
stages  of  formalifiii,  ihay  may  not  ho  ro<'(';xniz;iI>lo  l>y  tlio  naked  eye, 


Fio.  m.^PoHTuiiaa  SrrNAL  Sclkkosib  (Tibbs  DorouoJ. 
Section  of  the  eplDnl  cord  In  the  «rylc&]  refcton. 

but  when  visible  they  are  grayish,  translucent,  and  firmer  than  the 
surrounding  tissue,  and  may  or  may  not  present  a  depressed  sur- 
face; they  sometimes  project  above  the  generallevel.     The  cause  of 
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this,  as  of  other  forma  of  60-ealled  idiopathic  interstitial  niyelitia,  is 
very  obscure. 

Posterior  Spinal  Sclerosia  {Locomotor  Ataxia;  Tabea  Dor- 
salts). — The  lesions  of  this  condition  consist  essentially  of  degener- 
ation in  the  peripheral  sensory  Deuzons,  especially  in  the  spinal  gan- 
glia and  posterior  routs.  This  change  involves  degeneration  and 
atrophy  in  greater  or  less  d^^ree  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  the  posterior 
oolumns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  an  associated  replacement  fibrotis 
hyperplasia  or  scleroeis  (Fig   1     ) 

Not  infrequently  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lateral  col  imns  are 
al<(o  involved.  Exceptiooall}  a  large  part  of  the  lateral  columns  is 
involveil,  and  aUo  the  anten  r  comua      The  change  usually  com 


nuiK-es  in  that  iwrtion  of  the  iKjMeriiir  columns  iH'rdcring  ou  the 
(Ntt^terior  (i>nniii,  but  iniiy  involve,  as  atuno  stated,  tin.-  adjacent 
parts.  It  is  usually  imist  marked  in  lliu  Inwor  dorsid  and  lumbar 
regions.  Tho  sclcrusis  may  extend  upward  i-t  tlie  rpstifonii  liixlies, 
hut  ill  tlmctTvii-alri'gionit  isHjit  to  l>oc'iniiui'«l  lagelytn  tliooilumn* 
of  Oiill,  alih.iugh  th.ro  iiroextfpti.'nst  .  liiis. 

When  thy  lesion  is  \v«-ll  Ufveluiifd  tho  jiia  mater  over  tho  affected 
area  is  usually  thickened  and  adherent  to  the  cord.  In  its  early 
staj:eH  there  may  1k>  no  thanye  evi.knt  to  the  nakeil  eye;  but  when 
ailrami'd  the  posterior  columns  may  apjwar  aomewhal  depre.-sed,  and 
grayi.ih  and  tii-mer  than  tho  rest  of  th"  <i>rd.  Tlie  miero.T«.Mi)ical  ap- 
IM'Hraiices  vary,  dejiending  ujM.n  tln^  staye  ami  i.-xtent  of  the  lesion. 
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The  walls  of  the  blood  vessels  may  be  thickened ;  there  is  more  or  less, 
new  connective  tissue  consisting  of  neuroglia  cells  and  very  numer- 
ous interlacing,  delicate  fibrils.  There  may  be  numerous  corpora 
araylacea  and  fat  granules,  either  free  or  collected  in  cells.  The 
nerve  fibres  may  be  numerous,  but  separated  more  or  less  widely  by 
the  new  connective  tissue,  or  they  may  be  very  few  in  number  and 
irregularly  scattered  through  the  new  tissue  (Fig.  193) .  The  atrophy 
may  involve  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots  and  comua,  and 
even  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  latter.  The  peripheral  nerves  and  the 
cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia  may  be  degenerated. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Lisauer,'  the  columns  of  Clarke 
in  the  dorsal  region  show  in  this  disease  a  very  constant  and  marked 
diminution  in  the  number  of  delicate  fibrils  which  under  normal 
conditions  surround  the  ganglion  cells. 

In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  sclerosis  extends  to  the  lateral 
columns  and  to  the  anterior  comua,  the  minute  characters  of  the 
lesions  are  the  same.  There  is  much  reason  for  the  belief  that  the 
formation  of  connective  tissue  in  tabes  is  not  the  primary  factor  in 
the  disease  but  is  secondary  to  degeneration  of  the  nerve  fibres  in  the 
involved  portion  of  the  cord,  and  is  thus  in  the  nature  of  a  replace- 
ment connective-tissue  hyperplasia  or  fibrosis. 

Solitary  tubercles  and  gummata  may  occur  in  the  spinal  cord^ 
but  are  not  common. 

TUMORS. 

Cysts  may  occur  as  a  result  of  softening  or  from  unknown  causes. 
Sometimes  very  long,  narrow  canals  are  found  in  the  spinal  cord, 
even  reaching  nearly  its  \vhole  length.  Some  of  these  are  evidently 
the  dilated  central  canal,  as  they  are  lined  with  epithelium.  Others, 
however,  doubtless  originate  in  haemorrhages  (see  Hsematomyelo- 
pore,  p.  301). 

In  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord  are  sometimes  found  small  fibromata, 
osteomata,  and  lipomata. 

Endotheliomata^  of  the  same  types  as  have  been  described  as 
existing  in  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain,  are  much  more  rarely  found 
in  the  pia  mater  of  the  cord. 

A  fatty  sarcoma '  of  the  pia  mater,  which  infiltrated  the  cord, 
formed  a  tumor  as  large  as  a  filbert,  and  had  for  twelve  years  caused 
gradually  increasing  i^araplegia,  has  been  described. 

T\vo  curious  cases'  of  diffuse  sarcoma  and  one  of  endothelioma  of 
the  pia  mater  of  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  are  recorded.     They 

'  Fortschritte  cler  Medicin.  Bd.  ii.,  No.  4,  1884. 

■^  Trans.  Lond.  Path.  Soc. ,  xxxix. 

'Trans.  London  Patli.  Soc,  xxxviii.  ;  Arcli.  ftir  Psych.,  1885. 
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'rjr:z?»ii  ii  ^'is  (J  -(t.  ;'.  aiii  22  T.;tr*  i-f  &£t.  la  each  case  the  pia 
suKWT'.if  *^  wL-'itf  li^iu^^b  i'f  iL-i-Lrii  TTtti  iii2-jstiv  liiickeDcd  and 
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I'-j.ci  iL?%>r  T»r*itk-,  in  iLe  ii.:r.3  o-«se  f  t  f.T^  mrcths.  The  acuteness 
'.f  tL-  ejTDj't. -lE^f  was  sjoh  &f  TO  iiiiiii-BW  'be  exisieime  tf  spinal  men- 
Jcziti-. 

In  tL-f  sj-inal  ct-rd  it£«'lf  gli>msia.  f-Vr-.-niato.  sanx-maia.  ylii'-siir- 
comata.  and  angio-sarcomau  to.—:-,  i .;:  &rv  rirr. 

Wbtu  yliuiurtU*  i^r  [jiio-siiro.'nisa  c.-  OiX~ur  ia  tbe  Epioal  card,  tfas 
new  gruwtli  is  apt  u»  tiwnJ  f  r  ^.-sie  vi:>:antv  Irtigthwisie  in  the  cord 
aud  to  be  aneDiled  with  the  fr-nsaT:'::  d  a  ca^ty:  this  ooodition  is 
usually  described  under  th-? L.aine  -, :  s^/ri-it-ymifeJia. 
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ih<r-»-  nifty.  liUt  u-imliy  .j. ,  i,..t.  ■ivsi  int..  liio  iviuml  i\in;i!.  The  Ion - 
uituilinal  extent  i.f  iIk-*.-  r.Mviti-s  varip->  irrt-iiily,  Tiie  l.>wer  ctTvical 
an>l  u[>ix.T 'lun>al  rcgi'jti- jir-- ui'-t  fr-^-in-'iitly  iiivoivoil.  The  cavity 
M  ibiiijilly  lin..il  with  ti>sue  -..nu-wlint  .]--n^T  th;i:i  that  whii-ii  niake^ 
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up  the  bulk  of  the  tumor.  The  gliomatous  or  glio-sarcomatous  tissue 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  lesion  in  syringomyelia  probably  origi- 
nates from  the  layer  of  neuroglia  which  surrounds  or  extends  away 
from  the  central  canal. 

Syringomyelia  is  frequently  mistaken  for  hydromyelia  (see  below), 
which  is  a  congenital  malformation,  and  in  which  the  longitudinal 
cavity  in  the  cord  is  at  some  period  lined  with  epithelial  cells. 
Syringomyelia  has  also  been  confused  with  hsematomyeloporf*  (see 
page  392). 

There  seems,  furthermore,  to  be  a  class  of  lesions  of  the  cord, 
usually  classed  as  syringomyelia,  in  which  cavities  of  various  forms 
co-exist  with  a  tumor  in  the  vicinity  of  the  central  canal.  But  these 
cavities  do  not  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  breaking  down  of  the  tumor 
tissue,  but  in  some  other  way  as  yet  little  understood. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

The  malformations  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  conveniently  classed 
as  follows  (Van  Qieson)  :  * 

I.  Congenital  Deformities  Associated  vtith  Monstrosi- 
ties, AND  Incompatible  with  Extra-Uterine  Life. 

These  may  be  divided  into : 

1.  Amyeliay  or  absence  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  is  almost  in- 
variably associated  with  absence  of  the  brain. 

2.  Atelomyelia^  or  partial  development  of  the  spinal  cord.  This 
is  often  seen  in  the  anencophalous  or  acephalic  monsters,  where,  cor- 
responding to  the  incompletely  developed  brain,  there  may  be  various 
degrees  of  defective  development  in  the  length  of  the  cord. 

3.  Diastematomyelia^  a  condition  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
whole  of  the  cord  is  split  into  two  lateral  halves.  Each  half  of  the 
cord,  being  enveloped  in  its  own  membranes  and  giving  rise  to  its 
own  nerve  roots,  may  fuse  together  to  form  a  single  cord  at  some 
region. 

4.  Diplomijelia^  or  a  formation  of  two  spinal  cords — a  duplication 
of  the  spinal  cord.  This  happens  in  the  various  kinds  of  double 
monsters. 

II.  Minor  Congenital  Malformations  not  Inconsistent 
WITH  the  Maintenance  of  Life. 

1.  Hydrorrhachis  interna  is  a  defective  closure  or  arrangement 
of  the  divisions  of  the  primary  foetal  central  canal  often  resulting  in 
the  dilatation  of  the  central  canal  by  fluid  (Hydromyelia)  Fig.  195). 
This  dilatation  may  ba  moderate,  or  so  extreme  that  but  little  of  the 
substance  of  the  cord  is  left  as  a  thin  shell  around  the  central  cavitj'. 

•  Van  Gieson,  "Artefacts  of  tlie  Nervous  System,  "  New  York  Medical  Journal. 
1892. 
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'ml  Cord, 

'^TNAL  Cord  Acquired  during 
TO  Defective  Develop- 

.  Ii."»i«>ns. 

■  irrestod  development  after  birth 

.   i;s  iif  t ho  cord  in  association  with 

• « »t'  sumo  other  part  of  the  body. 

.  ■■  \  h  congenital  defects  of  the  extremities 

lino  or  other  amputations,  clubfoot,  etc. 

itiiuo  of  the  cord  as  a  whole. 

C\>ngenitnl  displacement  of  the  gray  or  white 

,:    rnrd — heterotopia — has  been   frequently  de- 

>Mii '  has  yhown,  however,  that  in  a  large  propor- 

M»-called  heterotopia  is  an  artefact  (Fig.  190)  and 

i    by  bruises  or  carele.-s  handling  of  the  cord  during 

!»ini  the  body  or  in  the  process  of  examination  or  hard- 

M  hijida. — In  the  majority  of  cases  hydrorrhachis  is  ac- 
.h'd  by  a  more  or  less  complete  lack  of  closure  of  the  spinal 
posteriorly,  so  that  the  collections  of  fluid  within  may  pouch 
.\;ird  through  the  opening  in  the  form  of  a  sac.  The  sac  may 
covered  by  skin,  or  this  may  be  absent,  either  from  the  be^n- 
Tiing  or  as  a  result  of  thinning  and  rupture.  The  walls  of  the 
■*jf  sac  may  consist  of  the  dura  mater  an<l  the  pia  mater,  or,  in  cases 
of  hydrorrhachis  externa,  of  the  dura  mater  alone;  when  both 
are  present  they  are  usually  more  or  less  fused  together.  Inside  of 
the  membranes  of  the  sac  tlK»re  may  be  a  shell  of  distended  nerve 
tissue  of  the  cord  :  or  the  spinal  cord  may  be  split  posteriori}'  and  the 
sides  crowded  sideways  ;  or  there  may  be  a  rudimentary  fragment  of 
the  cord  suspended  in  the  sac  or  attached  to  the  walls  ;  or  the  cord 
may  be  but  little  changed  and  remain  inside  the  spinal  amal.  The 
openings  in  the  spinal  canal  may  be  due  to  the  complete  or  partial 
absence  of  the  vertebral  arches,  or  more  rarely  the  sac  may  protrude 
through  openings  between  the  completely  fonned  arches.  Spina 
bifida  most  f rec^uently  occurs  in  the  lumbar  and  Siicral  regions,  but 
it  may  occur  in  the  dorsal  or  cervical  regions,  or  the  canal  may  ]>e 
o})en  over  its  entire  length.  Very  rarely  it  is  open  on  the  anterior 
surface.  The  protruding  sac  may  be  very  small  or  as  large  as  a 
cliildV  head.  The  fluid  in  the  sac  is  usually  clear,  but  may  l)e  turbid 
from  flocculi  of  degenerated  nerve  tissue. 


*  VfUi  (.ri'i'».»fi,  loc.  cit. 
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THE  PERIPHERAL  NERVES. 

CHANGES     IN     NERVES     AFTER    DIVISION. 

When  nerves  are  divided  or  a  portion  destroyed  by  injury,  the 
nutrition  of  certain  parts  of  the  fibres  is  interfered  with,  apparently 
because  of  the  separation  of  these  from  their  neurons,  and  they  suffer 
degeneration ;  but  after  a  time,  if  the  conditions  be  favorable,  they 
may  undergo  regeneration  and  restitution  of  function.  The  degene- 
ration not  ohly  affects  the  entire  severed  portion,  but  it  occurs  at 
nearly  the  same  time  in  all  parts.  The  degeneration  consists  in 
the  breaking-up  of  the  medullary  sheaths  into  variously  shaped 
droplets,  and  the  decomposition  of  these,  with  the  formation  of  fat, 
which  may  remain  for  some  time  either  free  or  enclosed  in  cells,  and 
finally  be  absorbed  (see  Fig.  197).  The  axis  cylinder,  too,  is,  in  many 
cases  at  least,  more  or  less  completely  destroyed.  The  neurilemma 
and  its  nuclei  do  not  seem  usually  to  undergo  degeneration,  but  may 
persist  and  take  part  in  the  regeneration  of  the  nerve  when  restitu- 
tion occurs. 

After  a  variable  time,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable,  the  divided 


FlO.    197.— DSQENXRATION  OF  NeBVB  FiBRES  IN  MULTIPLE   NEURITIS. 

From   a  case  of  alcohol   poisoning.    Specimen  stained   with  osmic  acid.    The  broken-down 
medullary  sheath  and  fat  droplets  are  stained  deep  black. 

ends  of  the  nerve  may  be  united,  and  a  regeneration  or  new  forma- 
tion of  nerves  in  or  about  the  severed  portions  inay  occur,  so  that  the 
function  may  l)o  resumed.  Considerable  time  is  required,  frequently 
months,  for  the  completion  of  the  regenerative  process.  Degenera- 
tion of  the  nerves  not  only  follows  mechanical  injuries,  such  as  inci- 
sion, crushing  or  tearing,  and  compression,  as  from  a  tumor  or  dis- 
location of  the  bones,  but  it  may  result  from  disease  of  the  sj^ecial 
nerve  centres  with  which  the  nerves  communicate,  or  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  nerves  themselves. 

IXFLAMMATIOX. 

Acute  Exudative  Xeuritis, — Primary  acute  inflammation  of 
the  nerves  may  occur  as  the  result  of  injury,  or  it  may  be  secondary 
to  an  inflammatory  prcx^ess  in  its  vicinity,  although,  owing  to  the 
dense  lamellar  sheaths  and  the  special  blood  supply,  the  nerve  trunks- 
may  escape  participation  in  even  very  severe  inflammatory  prix^esses 
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in  surrounding  tissues.  The  inflamed  nerve  may  be  red  and  swollen 
and  infiltrated  with  serum  and  pus  cells.  The  process  may  undergo 
resolution  or  terminate  in  gangprene  and  destruction  of  the  nerve,  or 
it  may  become  chronic  €ind  result  in  the  formation  of  new  connective 

tissue. 

Degeneration  and  regeneration  of  the  nerve  fibres,  similar  to 
those  above  described  as  following  division  of  nerve  trunks,  may  oc- 
cur in  acute  neuritis. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Neuritis.  ^This  is  essentially  a  chronic  in- 
terstitial inflammation  resulting  in  an  increase  of  connective  tissue  in 
the  nerve  sheath  and  intraf  ascicular  bands.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
nerve  fibres  undergo  atrophy  from  pressure ;  the  medullary  sheath, 
and  finally  the  axis  cylinder,  being,  in  more  or  less  of  the  fibres,  par- 
tially or  completely  destroyed. 

Multiple  Neuritis. — Under  a  variety  of  conditions,  such  as  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wet,  overexertion,  poisoning  by  alcohol,  arsenic, 
lead,  etc.,  and  in  connection  with  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  a  de- 
generation of  the  nerve  fibres  in  various  parts  of  the  body  may  occur 
(Fig.  197),  which  may  be  accompanied  with  or  followed  by  prolifera- 
tive changes  in  the  neurilenmia  cells.  Regeneration  of  the  affected 
nerve  fibres  may  occur  under  these  conditions,  as  after  experimental 
division  of  the  nerves,  leading  to  their  restitution.*  In  some  forms 
of  multiple  neuritis  the  inflammation  is  exudative  in  character,  and 
new  cells  of  various  forms  are  found  within  and  between  the  nerve 
fibres.  The  exact  part  which  the  neurilemma  and  other  intrafasci- 
cular  cells  play  in  the  inflammatory  and  regenerative  changes  of 
nerves  is  not  yet  very  fully  made  out. 

Syphilitic  and  Tuberculous  Inflammation  of  the  nerves  is  not 
common  except  at  their  central  ends,  in  connection  with  similar  in- 
flammations of  the  meninges,  or  when  they  are  secondarily  involved 
in  connection  with  these  inflammations  in  neighboring  tissues. 

Leprous  Inflammation, — This  consists  in  the  formation  within 
the  nerve  of  masses  of  new-formed  tissue  somewhat  resembling 
granulation  tissue,  in  whose  cells  multitudes  of  characteristic  bacilli 
are  uniformly  found  (see  Leprosy).  It  constitutes  the  variety  of 
leprosy  known  as  lepra  ancesthetica. 

TUMORS. 

The  tumors  of  the  nerves  are  such  as  consist  largely  of  or  con- 
tain new-formed  nerve  tissue — true  neuromata  j  and  the  so-called 


» Consult  iSto/T,  "Multiple  Neuritis."    The  Middleton  Goldsmith  Lecture    for 
1887.    Trans.  New  York  Pathological  Society.  1887,  p.  1. 
33 
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false  neuromata  (Figs.  141  and  142),  which  are  for  the  most  part 
fibromata  or  myxomata  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  nerve. 
MyxO'Sarcom^ta  are  less  common,  and  primary  sarcomata  rare. 
The  nerves  may  be  secondarily  involved  in  sarcomata  or  carcino- 
mata,  though  not  infrequently  nerves  pass  through  these  tumors 
without  being  in  the  least  involved  in  their  peculiar  structure.  Pal- 
tauf  has  described  as  endotheUomata  rare  tumors  of  the  glandula 
carotica.* 

ACROMEGALIA. 

This  rare  disease  is  especially  characterized  by  an  overgrowth 
of  the  terminal  portions  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  bones  of  the 
face.  But  there  may  be  a  general  involvemeut  of  the  skeleton.  This 
excessive  growth  is  in  the  diameter  and  not  in  the  length  of  the  bones, 
accompanied  by  local  exostoses,  and  is  associated  with  an  overgrowth 
of  the  soft  parts  composing  the  involved  extremities.  A  marked 
enlargement  of  the  pituitary  body  has  been  found  in  some  of  the 
cases,  and  this  has  been  claimed  to  be  the  causative  factor  in  the 
nutritional  abnormality  leading  to  the  hypertrophic  lesions  of  the 
bone.* 

SCLERODERMA. 

Under  little  understood,  conditions  a  sharply  circumscribed  or 
widely  extended  hardening  of  the  skin  may  occur  as  the  result  of  a 
swelling  of  the  old  and  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  in  the 
skin.  This  is  associated  with  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  blood 
vessels.  The  new-formed  tissue  may  contract,  it  may  continue  to 
form  so  that  the  lesion  is  progressive;  or,  cessation  of  the  process  and 
recover}'  may  occur.* 

METHODS   OF   PREPARATION    OF  NERVE   TISSUE   FOR   MICROSCOPICAL 

STUDY. 

The  general  methods  of  hardening  have  already  been  given  on  pages 
18  and  21.  For  minute  study  there  is  no  one  method  of  staining  and 
mounting  upon  which  we  can  rely  exclusively  for  the  study  of  all 
lesions.  A  preliminary  examination  of  areas  of  inflammntoru  soft- 
eningr,  or  of  the  disintegrated  tissue  in  apoplectic  clots,  or  of  the 
new-formed  tissue  in  chronic  hfemorrhagicjxtchf/metiintjitis  inter- 

» I^BUa^f,  Ziegler's  Bcitrilge  zur  path.  Anatomic,  etc.,  Bd.  xi.,  p.  260.  1882. 

*  For  a  careful  description  of  a  case  an<l  a  discussion  of  its  relationships  to  similar 
abnormalities  consult  Arnold,  "Acromegalic,  Pachyacrie  oder,  Ostitis,  "  Ziegle^'s 
Beitr.  z.  path.  Anat.,  Bd.  x..  1801. 

*  Lewin  and  IlelUr,  "Die  Sclerodermie,  "  Berlin,  IJ^Oo,  bibliography. 
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na,  may  be  made  by  teasing  portions  of  the  affected  tissues  in  one-half- 
per-cent  salt  solution.  Or  the  tissues  in  these  lesions,  or  in  any  others 
in  which  fatty  degeneration  is  suspected,  may  be  placed  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  one-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  osmic  acid,  and  then 
washed  and  teased  in  glycerin.  In  this  way  the  myelin  and  the  fat 
will  be  stained  brown  or  black.  Secondary  and  other  degenerations 
of  meduUated  nerves  may  be  studied  by  soaking  the  nerves  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  one-per-cent  solution  of  osmic  acid,  and  then 
staining  with  picro-carmin  and  teasing  and  mounting  in  glycerin. 
Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  its 
membranes,  or  the  connective-tissue  changes  in  general,  may  be 
studied  in  sections  from  the  tissues  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid  and 
alcohol,  stained  double  with  hasmatoxylin  and  eosin  (see  page  60), 
and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

A  very  useful  method  of  staining  sections  of  nerve  tissue,  espe- 
cially of  the  brain  and  cord,  is  that  known  as  Weigert's  hsematoxy- 
lin  method.     The  tissue  is  flrst  well  hardened  in  MuUer^s  fluid. 

Blocks  of  the  hardened  tissue  are  embedded  in  celloidin  and  sec- 
tions made  in  the  usual  way.  The  sections  are  first  soaked  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  cupric 
acetate  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  They  are  now  thoroughly 
washed  twice  in  water,  then  in  alcohol,  and  then  are  tiansf erred  to 
the  hsBmatoxylin  solution,  made  as  follows  : 

HsBmatoxylin  crystals 1  gm. 

Alcohol,  97  per  cent 10  c.c. 

Water 90    " 

Saturated    aqueous    solution  Lithium  Car- 
bonate     1    " 

In  this  solution  the  sections  remain  for  two  hours.  (If  the  finer 
fibres  of  the  cerebral  cortex  are  to  be  brought  out  the  sections  must 
remain  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  haematoxylin  solution.)  The 
sections  are  now  thoroughly  washed  in  two  or  three  waters  and 
transferred  to  the  bleaching  solution,  composed  as  follows  : 

Potassium  Ferricyanid 2.5  gm. 

Sodium  Biborate 2.      *' 

Water 200       c.c. 

In  this  fluid  the  sections  discharge  a  brownish  color,  and  they 
remain  in  it  until  the  gray  matter  has  a  distinct  yellow  color  and 
the  white  matter  is  bluish-black.  The  time  required  to  produce  this 
effect  varies  considerably,  and  is  usually  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour.      The  sections  are  now    washed,   dehydrated    with   alcohol. 


b    oil  of  cloves  or  oil  of  origanum,  and  mounted  in  bal"! 

m;    '    iw   sections  may  be  stained  in  alum  carmine  before  dehy- 

uratioD,  to  bring  out  tlie  nuclei.     In  sections  Btained  by  this  method 

the  gray  matter,  connective-tieaue  elements,  and  ganglion  cells  bave 

a  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  color,  the  axis  cylinders  are  uncolored  or  . 

have  a  slight  yellowish  tint,  while  the  medullary  sheatha  are  bluish-  m 

blp-t  or  black.  1 

)  demonstrate  the  presence  of  miliary  aneurisms  in  or  about  il 

oplectic  clots,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  macerate  the  brain  tissue  in 

«ater  until  the  nerve  elements  disintegrate,  and  they  may  then  ba 

washed  away  under  a  stream  of  water,  leaving  the  blood  vessels  with. 

their  aneurisms  exposod.  1 

Nissl^s  Staining  Method.— There  are  several  variations  of  thi&  f\ 
method,  but  the  following  gives  good  results  in  most  cas^: 

The  essential  feature  of  the  so-called  Ntssl's  method  is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  anilin  dyes  to  the  staining  of  certain  structural  elements 
in  the  nucleus  and  cytoplasm,  which  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
structures  of  the  cell  by  a  differentiating  decolorization  with  alcohol. 

Methylen  blue  is  the  most  generally  useful  of  the  anilin  dyes  for 
this  purpose. 

The  specimens  should  have  been  carefully  hardened  in  sublimate 
solution  or  in  alcohol  or  in  formahn. 

Very  thin  sections  are  stained  in  one-per-cent  solution  of  methy- 
len bhie.  The  staining  may  be  effected  on  a  slide  on  which  the  sec- 
tions !ii-e  rioating  in  the  blue  solution  by  gently  heating  over  a  lamp 
until  the  fluid  steams. 

The  sections  are  now  transferred  to  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol 
90  parts,  with  auilin  oil  10  parts,  in  which  the  differentiation  is 
effected  by  the  use  of  successive  fresh  portions  of  fluid  until  slight  but 
distinct  differentiation  in  color  is  seen  between  the  gray  and  white 
matter  of  the  nerve  tissue.  The  exact  degree  of  decolorization  which 
gives  the  best  pictures  will  be  learned  by  practice  of  the  method. 
The  sections  are  now  freed  from  the  bulk  of  the  alcohol  upoo  the 
slide,  cleared  in  xylol,  and  mounted  in  dammar  varnish,  in  which  the 
color  is  apt  to  be  preserved  better  than  in  balsam.  By  this  procedure 
the  chromosomes  and  the  chromphylic  bodies  in  the  cytoplasm  of 
ganglion  cells  are  sharply  differentiated,  and  thus  abnormal  condi- 
tiooa  may  be  detected  in  them  (see  Fig.  178). 

The  applications  of  this  method  of  staining  to  other  cells  than 
those  of  the  nervous  system  are  wide  and  of  great  promise. 
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THE  LARYNX  AND  TRACHEA. 


MALFORMATIONS. 


The  larynx  and  trachea  may  be  entirely  absent  in  aoephalic  men  • 
sters.  The  larynx  may  be  abnormally  large  or  smalL  The  epiglot- 
tis also  may  be  too  large  or  too  small,  or  may  be  cleft.  There  may 
be  communications  between  the  trachea  and  the  oasophaguSy  and  then 
the  pharynx  generally  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac,  and  the  oesophagus  opens 
into  the  trachea.  There  may  be  imperfect  closure  of  the  original 
branchial  arches,  so  that  there  are  fissures  in  the  skin  leading  into 
fistulsB  which  open  into  the  pharynx  x>t  trachea.  The  fissure  in  the 
skin  is  small  and  is  situated  about  an  inch  above  the  stemo-clayicu* 
lar  articulation,  usually  on  one  or  both  sides,  more  rarely  in  the  mid- 
dle line.  Individual  cartilages,  as  the  epiglottis,  or  one  or  more 
rings  of  the  trachea,  may  be  absent,  or  there  may  be  supernumerary 
rings.  The  trachea  may  divide  into  three  main  bronchi  instead  of 
two,  and  in  that  case  two  bronchi  are  g^ven  off  to  the  right  lung 
and  one  to  the  left.  The  trachea  may  be  on  the  left  side  of  the 
oesophagus  or  behind  it 

INFLAMMATION. 

Acute  Catarrhal  Laryngitis. — This  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  in- 
flammation, as  a  complication  of  the  exanthemata  and  the  infectious 
diseases,  and  is  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  irritating  vapors  and 
of  hot  steam  and  smoke.  The  inflammation  varies  in  its  intensity  in 
different  cases.  The  mucous  membrane  is  at  first  congested,  swol- 
len, and  dry  ;  then  the  mucous  glands  become  more  active  and  an 
increased  quantity  of  mucus  is  produced*  There  is  an  increase  in 
the  desquamation  of  the  superficial  epithelial  cells  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  deep  cells.  A  few  pus  cells  are  found  in  the  mucus 
and  in  the  stroma  of  the  mucous  membrane.  For  some  reason  in- 
flanunation  of  the  larynx  is  frequently  attended  with  spasm  of  its 
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muscles,  thus  producing  attacks  of  suffocation.  In  severe  casea 
cedetna  of  the  glottis  may  Ije  developed. 

After  death  the  congestion  of  the  mucoiia  membrane  frequently 
disappears  altogether. 

Chronic  Catarrhal  Laryngitis. — The  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  dry  or  coated  with  muco  pus  The  epithebiim  is  thick- 
ened in  some  places,  thinned  in  others,  or  m  places  entirely  destroyed. 
The  stroma  is  somewhat  infiltrated  with  cells  diffusely  thickened,  or 
forming  little  papillary  hypertrophies  or  thinned,  or  necrotic  and 
idcerated  (Fig.  lll«). 

The  mucous  glands  are  swollen  and  prominent      The  inHanima- 


tion  may  extend  to  the  pfriciioudrium  of  the  cartilages  and  thus 
cause  their  necrosis.  The  most  severe  forms  of  chronic  laryngitis  are 
those  associated  with  pulmonary  phtliisis.  Some  foi-ms  of  chronio 
laryngitis  with  thickening  of  epithelial  and  submucous  tissue  are 
called  Pachydermia  laryngis. 

Acute  Suppurative  Inflammation  may  attack  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  epiglottis  and  the  aryepiglottidean  ligaments,  The 
stroma  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  infiltrated  v,-ith 
Bemra  and  pus.  Abscesses  may  be  formetl  in  the  stroma,  which 
rupture  internally,  or  extend  outward  into  the  neck,  or  into  the  wall 
of  the  pharynx  or  of  the  oesophagus.  Suppurative  inflammation 
may  accompany  catarrhal,  croupous,  tubercular,  and  syphilitic  laryn- 
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gitis,  inHanunations  and  injuries  of  the  pharj'nz  and  tonsils  ;  it  may 
complicate  typhoid  fever  and  the  other  infectious  disea^ies. 

Croupona  Laryngitis  occurs  most  frequently  as  oue  of  the  le- 
sions of  diphtheria ;  it  complicates  the  exauthemata  and  the  infec- 
tious diseases.  It  is  produced  by  the  Bacillus  diphtheriee,  by  strep- 
tococci, by  the  iidialation  of  irritating  gases,  hot  steam  or  smoke, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies. 

Tlie  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  congested.  Its  surface  is 
coateil  mth  fibrin  and  pus,  and  its  stroma  i»  infiltrate<l  with  fibrin 
and  pus.  The  epithelial  cells  undei^  coagulation  necrosis.  It  is 
not  often  that  there  is  necrosis  of  the  deeper  tissues. 


Fio.  IW.— Tui 


Sijphiliiic  Lartjngiiis. — Syphilis  often  causes  laryngitis.  The 
iiiilaniniation  may  have  the  ordimtry  charactent  of  an  acute  or 
chronic  cutarrhiU  inflanunation.  or  it  i»  a  productive  inflammation 
with  the  formation  of  new  tissue  in  the  stroma  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. This  new  tissuo  is  principally  comixwod  of  small  cells,  which 
oftoii  dt'scnorate  and  die.  In  this  way  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
liir_\ii.Y  and  the  tissues  l)ene«tli  are  thii-kened  in  some  places  and  de- 
fitn  'ye<l  iu  others,  these  changes  being  espei-ially  niarke<l  in  the  up|)er 
[Hirtionof  the  larj-nx.  If  the  |»erichondrium  is  involvwl  by  these 
cliangi's  there  may  be  necn>sis  of  the  laryngojil  cartilages. 

T'lhcrcti/oti^ZKirj/rtf/iYisinitssimplest  form  consists  of  a  catarrhal 
iuHaiuiuittion,  a  growth  of  new  cells  in  the  strouui,  and  the  forma- 
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tubercle  granula  in  the  stroma  ^vithout  necrosis.     The  imi— 

is  membrane  is  thickened ;  it  is  coated  with  a  lajer  of  mucus, 
us,  and  desquamated  epithelium.  From  the  epithelial  layer  out> 
™">rd  the  stroma  is  infiltrated  with  cells  and  with  tubercle  granular' 

^-  199). 

When  there  are  added  to  the  production  of  tuliercle  tissuo  an  ex- 
cessive formation  of  cells  and  a  tendencj-  to  necrosis,  the  cfjiiditiona 
?ome  much  more  serious  aud  complicated.  The  cataiThal  inflam- 
ition  is  intense,  with  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  pus  and 
mucus.  The  necrosis  results  in  the  formation  of  ulcers  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes ;  the  iiiflammatiou  and  necrosis  extend  from  tha 
mucous  membrane  to  the  wall  of  the  larynx.  The  epiglottis,  the 
vocal  cords,  and  the  adjacent  mucous  membrane  are  coated  with 
mnco-pus;  their  surfaces  are  ragged  and  irregular.  In  places  tha 
mucous  membrane  is  destroyed,  so  that  ulcers  are  formed ;  in  placea 
it  is  thickened  and  infiltrated  with  cells  and  tubercular  tissue  ;  in 
places  it  is  necrotic.  In  the  most  severe  cases  the  entire  thicknesa  of 
the  wall  of  the  larynx,  ^v^th  its  cartilages,  is  involved. 

(Edema  of  the.  Glottis  is  the  name  given  to  serous  infiltrations 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  pjvrt  of  the  larynx.  The 
swelling  is  most  marked  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  epiglottis,  in 
the  aryepiglottidean  ligaments  and  the  false  vocal  cords.  In  these 
places  the  cedema  of  the  stroma  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be 
sufficient  to  close  the  larynx. 

Acute  cedema  is  due  to  an  inflammatory  exudation  of  serum,  and 
accompanies  inflammations  of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  neck. 

Chronic  cedema  is  of  dropsical  character  and  is  cfmsed  by  disease 
of  the  heart,  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  compression  of  the  veins 
of  the  neck. 

TUMORS. 

Retention  cysts  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  larynx  may  reach 
such  a  size  as  to  form  sacs  projecting  into  its  cavity. 

Papilloma  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  tumor  of  the  larynx. 
The  tumors  grow  most  frequently  from  the  vocal  cords.  They  con- 
sist of  a  connective-tissue  stroma  arranged  so  as  to  form  papiUes 
covered  vrith  epithelium.     They  are  sometimes  congenital. 

Fibromata,  lipoinata,  myxomata,  and  angiomata  are  occa- 
sionally met  with. 

Chondromaia  grow  from  the  normal  cartilages  and  are  usually 
multiple  and  sessile.     They  may  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  larynx. 

Sarcomata  of  the  larynx  have  been  seen  in  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases.  They  occur  both  in  children  and  in  adults.  They  are 
composed  of  fusiform  or  round  cells,  with  a  stroma  which  varies  in 
quantity  in  the  different  cases. 
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Carcinomata  may  invade  the  lannix  fn^n  the  ton^ie  or  th^ 
phan-nx,  or  may  originate  in  it.  They  are  eouiiH>H:Hl  of  Hat  epithelial 
cells  packed  together  in  the  usual  way. 

In  the  trachea  tiunors  are  of  ran>  ocourremv,  but  tHM^uKiouHl 
examples  of  growths  similar  to  those  in  the  larynx  have  Uvu  met 
with. 

Cheesy  and  otherwise  altered  bn^nchiiU  lymph  mnleH  nuiy  hy  \il- 
cerative  processes  enter  and  obstruct  the  trachea, 

THE    PLEURA. 

HYDROTHORAX. 

Non-inflammatory  accumulations  of  clear  serum  in  the  pltniral 
cavnties  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  are  prtMhuHMl  by  the 
same  causes  which  effect  dropsy  in  other  {lartM  of  the  iMnly  -  le- 
sions of  the  heart,  Uver,  and  kidneys,  and  changes  in  the  (*ir(nilation 
and  in  the  composition  of  the  bhxxl. 

If  the  amount  of  serum  is  small  it  is  of  little  (*onmN|uenf(^ ;  if  it 
is  large  it  may  compress  the  lower  lol)es  of  the  lungs  and  int4«rft^n« 
with  respiration. 

There  may  be  changes  in  the  endothelium  of  the  |iarietiil  pliMira. 
Instead  of  the  regular  endothelium,  large  and  small  flat  cvWn  of  ir- 
regular shape  are  found. 

Hi«MORRHA(iK. 

Extravasations  of  blrxxl  in  the  sul>Htiin(*e  of  th<9  pleura  an^  found 
in  persons  who  have  died  after  suffering  from  the  inf<MrtioUN  din- 
east's  ;  and  as  the  result  of  injuries  to  the  wall  of  thn  thomx. 

Bl<Kxl  in  large  quantity  in  the  pleural  cavitii^s  in  found  ufti«r  rii|>- 
ture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  heart  with  ru|iture  of  the  |iifri<ranliiifn. 

Blo<xly  serum  in  the  pleural  cavities  is  not  oftifii  fotind  with  tfftli- 
nar>'  pleurisy.  But  with  tubercular  pleurisy  and  traumatic  pleurtny 
it  is  not  infre<|uently  present. 

IXFLAMMATION. 

The  inflammations  of  the  pleura  are  all  n]ttjktfn  i4  \$y  ttie  tunt%twm 
name  of  pleurisy,  or  pleuritis. 

All  the  different  inflammations  of  the  lung  are  r'apdi/kf  td  Mnff 
aixr^TOfjauied  by  plearifideB,  which  Ijegin  in  the  ffuUtuHtHry  pUfum 
and  extend  to  the  ooetaL 

Besides  these,  however*  there  are  maov  fAeurumm  w^iirrh  \0iUm1t 
primarily  to  the  costal  pleora  and  extEfod  frrjm  ttMfre  t/>  ttMf  fmltWM 
nary  pktira. 

Such  pkfuriiiies  oocor  a<i  idiofHOliic  tnilaininiUMMi,  mm  fvjmfJtiis^ 
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tissue  cells  are  swoUeii  and  increased  in  mimber,  and  a  few  pus 
cells  are  present.  These  j.re  all  the  changes  for  from  half  an  hour  to 
six  hours  after  the  irritant  has  been  applied  to  the  pleura. 

The  next  step  in  the  inflammatory  process  is  the  production  <»f 
serum  and  fibrin.  The  serum  collects  in  the  bottom  of  the  pleural 
cavity,  the  fibrin  coats  the  pleura.  Aa  the  fibrin  is  produced  the 
pleura  loses  its  natural  moist  and  shining  appearance.  The  fibrin 
appears  first  in  the  fonn  of  little  granules,  knobs,  and  threads  be- 
tween the  edges  of  the  endothelial  ceUs  and  overljing  them.  A  few 
pus  cells  art!  entangled  in  the  fibrin  and  infiltrated  in  the  superficial 
layers  of  thL'  pleura.     The  swelling  and  new  growth  of  the  counec- 
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tive-tissue  ceUs  are  now  well  marked.  The  bodies  of  the  branching* 
cells  are  swollen,  and  email  polygonal,  nucleated  cells,  arranged  in 
rows  between  the  fibres  of  the  basement  substance,  make  their  ap- 
pearance. By  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  these  changes  are  fully 
developed  (Fig.  200). 

After  this  the  production  of  fibrin,  serum,  and  new  connective- 
tissue  cells  continues,  and  by  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  new  connec- 
tive-tissue cells  are  present,  not  only  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the 
pleura,  but  also  in  the  layer  of  fibrin  coating  its  surface  and  forming 
fidhesions. 

By  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  cells  in  the  fibrin  are  still  more 
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numerous ;  blood  vessels  make  their  appearance,  which  can  be  in- 
jected from  the  arteries  of  the  pleura. 

After  this  the  serum  is  gradually  absorbed.  The  layer  of  fibrin 
and  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  pleura  exhibits  a  constant  decrease  of 
fibrin  and  increase  of  cells,  and  becomes  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  surface  of  the  pleura. 

By  the  fourteenth  day  the  fibrin  has  disappeared  and  a  basement 
substance  has  been  formed  between  the  cells.  Of  the  new  cells  the 
superficial  ones  are  changed  into  endothelium,  the  deeper  ones  into 
branching  cells.  The  changes  in  the  adhesions  between  the  pulmo- 
nary and  costal  pleura  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  layer  of  fibrin 
coating  the  costal  pleura. 

The  lesions  of  human  pleurisy  seem  to  be  essentially  the  same  as 
those  of  the  artificial  pleurisy  just  described.  But  the  inflammatory 
products  are  formed  in  larger  quantities,  a  much  longer  time  is  re- 
quired for  their  absorption,  and  the  formation  of  new  connective 
tissue  follows  more  slowly. 

In  these  forms  of  pleurisy,  therefore,  two  distinct  processes  take 
place  : 

1.  The  blood  vessels  are  congested,  and  through  their  walls  trans- 
ude the  plasma  of  the  blood  and  a  few  white  blood  globules. 

2.  The  superficial  connective-tissue  cells  are  increased  in  size  and 
number. 

The  products  of  the  first  of  these  processes,  the  fibrin  and  serum, 
are  regularly  reabsorl)ed. 

The  product  of  the  Ke<*ond  of  these  processes,  the  new  connective- 
tissue  colls,  regularly  incrt^^ises  until  a  layer  of  new  connective  tissue 
is  formed. 

The  natural  termination  of  such  a  pleurisy  is  the  recovery  of  the 
patient,  with  thickenings  of  the  pleura  and  adhesions. 

The  irregular  terminations  are :  The  death  of  the  patient,  the 
protnicted  existence  of  tlie  fibrin  and  serum,  and  the  change  of  the 
chanicter  of  the  inflammation  so  that  pus  is  produced. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  examination  of  the  exu- 
lato  in  a  simple  uncomplicated  case  of  sero-fibrous  pleurisy  fails  to 
reveal  the  presence  of  micro-organisms. 

HI.  Pleurisy  with  the  Production  of  Fibrifiy  SeriuHy  and  Pus — 

Empyeuta, 

This  form  of  pleurisy  may  occur  under  several  different  condi- 
tions.* 

1.  The  inflammation  is  at  the  very  outset  of  severe  cliaracter, 
with  the  fonnation  of  pus. 


iriny  with  the  production  of  tibriii  and  Berunj.    eitliep 
suddenly,  chanyt-a  its  character  and  pus  is  formed. 
Fhthit  ical  arena  of  softoning,  or  absccisara  of  the  lung,  abacesses 

tlifl  wall  of  the  thorax,  or  in  the  liver,  or  in  the  abdomen,  rupture 
u.bo  a  pleural  cavity  and  set  up  an  eiupyonia. 

4.  The  inflammation  may  be  not  only  purulent  but  also  gangre- 

T10U8  in  character.     The  fluid  in  the  pleural  ca^nty,  the  fibrin  and 

i«  coating  the  pleura,  and  the  pleiira  itself,  may  putrefy,  with  the 

feratiou  of  bat-teria  and  the  evolution  of  gases.     This  may  take 

^»^e  either  in  a  closed  pleura  or  in  one  which  has  been  opened, 

6.  If  there  is  an  opening  into  a  pleural  cavity,  either  through  the 
lung  or  through  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  there  is  air  in  the  pleural 
cavitj',  in  addition  to  the  inflammatory  products.  Such  a  condition 
is  called  pgo-pueumofhofax. 

In  all  these  different  ciises  the  pleural  cavity  is  partly  or  com- 
pletely filled  ^vith  purulent  fluid,  and  the  lung  is  either  compressed 
against  the  vertebral  column  or  partly  adherent  to  the  chest  ^vall. 
Sometimes,  liowever,  the  jiuruleut  fluid  is  shut  in  by  adhesions, 
either  between  parts  of  the  lung  and  the  thoracic  wall,  or  between 
the  lung  and  the  diaphragm,  or  between  the  luug  and  the  pericar- 
dium, or  between  the  lobes  of  the  lung. 

The  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  is  usually  a  thin,  purulent  serum, 
comjweed  of  serum,  pus  globules,  emiothehal  cells,  and  pieces  of 
fibrin.     But  sometimes  this  fluid  m  very  thick  and  viscid. 

In  empyema  in  ittj  earlier  stages  the  lesions  are  the  same  as 
those  in  pleurisy  with  effusion,  with  the  addition  of  pus  in  the  serum, 
the  fibrin,  and  the  superficial  layers  of  the  pleura. 

In  children  the  inflammation  may  remain  in  this  condition  for  a 
long  time,  but  in  adults  other  changes  in  the  pleura  are  soon  devel- 
oped. 

These  changes  consist  in  the  growth  of  a  large  number  of  small 
polygonal  and  round  cells,  the  basement  substance  is  spUt  up,  and 
the  pleura  is  changed  into  a  tissue  resembling  granulation  tissue. 

The  pleura  is  thus  considerably  thickened.  Its  surface  is  coated 
with  fibrin  and  pus,  or  is  bare  like  the  surface  of  an  ulcer. 

In  this  condition  the  pleura  may  remain  for  months  or  yefirs, 
its  inner  layers  formed  of  granulation  tissue,  its  outer  layers  of  dense 
connective  tissue. 

Sometimes  the  cell  growth  is  more  active,  necrotic  changes  are 
added,  and  so  there  is  a  conversion  of  portions  of  the  pleura  into 
pus.  Such  a  suppuration  may  extend  from  the  pleura  to  the  faa- 
cise,  the  muscles,  the  skin,  the  diaphragm,  or  the  lungs.  Thus  the 
pus  may  find  an  exit,  through  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  or  into  the  lungs. 
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If  the  empyema  becomes  gangrenous  the  pleural  cavity  contains 
foul  gases,  the  purulent  serum  is  dirty  and  stinking  and  swarms  with 
bacteria.  The  fibrin  coating  the  pleura  is  of  green  or  brown  color. 
Portions  of  the  pleura  itself  may  also  become  gangrenous. 

In  old  cases  the  thickening  of  the  pleura  may  reach  an  enormous 
degree  and  it  may  become  calcified.  *  The  perichondrium  of  the  car- 
tilages and  the  periosteum  of  the  ribs  may  become  inflamed,  with  ne- 
crosis of  the  cartilages  and  ribs  or  a  production  of  new  lx)ne. 

Empyema  is,  therefore,  a  very  much  more  serious  lesion  than 
the  two  forms  of  pleurisy  just  described.  The  lesions  involve  not 
merely  the  surface  of  the  pleura,  but  its  entire  thickness.  When  the 
pleura  has  thus  been  converted  into  granulation  tissue  it  is  hurdly 
possible  for  it  to  return  to  a  normal  condition. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  children  the  changes  in  the 
pleura  itself  are  less  profound,  and  that  in  adults  the}'  become  more 
and  more  marked,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

Bacteria*  are  present  in  the  exudate  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  empyema.  The  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  Staphylococcus  pyogenes, 
Diplo('(x;cus  lanceolatus,  and  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  are  the  most 
common  inciters  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pleura. 

Interlobular  Lymphangitis, — Inflammations  of  the  pleura  with 
the  production  of  pus  and  fibrin  may  extend  to  the  lymphatics  in  the 
interlobular  septa,  around  the  bronchi,  and  around  the  blood  vessels. 
This  (X'curs  with  pleurisies  due  to  septic  poisoning  and  with  those 
which  occur  without  discoverable  cause.  It  is  seen  more  frequently 
in  children  than  in  adults.  The  lymphatics  in  the  interlobular  septa, 
and  those  around  the  bronchi  and  blood  vessels  are  distended  with 
pus  cells,  the  septa  are  much  thickened,  and  the  lobules  separated 
from  each  other. 

/  r.   Chronic  Pleurisy  with  the  Formation  of  Adhesions, 

This  form  of  pleurisy  may  follow  one  of  tho  varieties  of  pleurisy 
just  descrilxnl,  it  may  be  associated  %vith  emphysema  and  chronic 
phthisis,  or  it  may  occur  by  itself. 

After  (l(?ath  the  pulmonary  and  costal  pleura  are  found  thickened 
and  joimMl  together  by  numerous  adhesions.  These  changes  may 
involve*  only  a  i)art  or  the  whole  of  the  pleura  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  tho  cliest. 


*  For  a  resume  of  our  knowledge  of  various  calcifications  in  the  lungs,  and  allied 
conditions 01  icn  culled  "lung stones,"  consult  /\^ii/o/i, '* Lea  Pierres  du  Poumon.** 
etc.,  Paris,  1891  ;  or  I^ffry,  Arch,  gen.de  MtM..  March  and  April.  1S92. 

*  Consult  ".Etiology  of  Exudative  Pleuritis.  **  Prudiltn,  New  Tork  MedicalJour- 
nal.  June  24th.  \x\y*\.  On  the  ri'lationsiiip  l><*twi*eu  cuipya'nia  and  suhphn-nic  ah- 
scess,  consult  Mdtztr,  New  York  Meilical  .)<iurnal,  June  24th,  1^*93. 
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a  "       a/a,  sarcomata,  and  lymphomata  are  usually  seoond- 

tumors  in  other  parts  of  the  body.' 

a.  yecaxmi  form  of  primary  new  growth  in  the  pleura  has  been 
iescribed  by  several  observers.'  It  is  luisociated  with  a  pleurisy  with 
the  production  of  fibrin  and  serum.  There  is  a  diffuse  thickening'  of 
the  costal  pleura,  or  circumscribed  nodules  of  different  sizis. 

The  new  growth  seems  to  begin  in  the  Ijinphatics  of  the  pleura, 
which  are  distended  with  flat,  nucleated  cells. 

1  (Delafield)  have  seen  two  of  these  ca.'^es.  The  first  case  was  a 
tfoman,  fifty-three  years  old,  who  was  ill,  with  the  symptoniB  of 
pleurisy  with  effusion,  for  four  months.  After  death  the  left  pleural 
cavity  was  found  to  be  full  of  bloody,  purulent  serum.  The  costal 
pleura  was  moderately  thickened  and  coated  with  a  layer  of  fibrin 
and  pus.  Beneath  the  fibrin  and  pus  was  a  thin  layer  of  grjinula- 
tion  tissue.  In  this  tissue  and  in  the  pleura  were  aniistomosing  tu- 
bules filled  with  flat,  nucleated  cells.  The  tubules  looked  like  lym- 
phatics. 

The  second  case  was  a  man,  sixty-three  years  old,  who  had  symp- 
toms of  pleurisy  with  effusion,  for  four  months.  After  death  the 
right  pleural  cavity  was  found  half-full  of  bloody  serum.  The  cos- 
tal, diaphragmatic,  and  pulmonary  pleura  were  coated  with  fibrin 
and  contained  numerous  whit©  nodules,  some  of  them  as  large  as  a 
pigeon's  eg^.  These  nodules  were  formed  of  a  connective-tissue 
stroma  enclosing  irregular  spaces  and  tubules  filled  with  flat,  nu- 
cleated cells. 

While  these  tumors  are  often  puzzliug,  and  the  observer  may  be  in 
doubt  whether  they  should  Ih.i  called  endothelioma  or  carcinoma  ur 
sarcoma,  recent  studies  eeom  to  indicate  that  they  are,  for  the  most 
part  at  least,  endotheliomata  (see  page  312) . 

THE  BRONCHI. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Acute  Catarrhal  Bronchitis  is  a  disease  of  very  common  occui^ 
rence,  but  one  which  seldom  proves  fatal.  Our  knowledge  of  ita 
lesions  is  derived  from  severe  cases,  from  experiments  on  animals, 
from  cases  which  are  comphcated  by  other  diseases,  and  from  the 
symptoms  which  we  observe  during  life. 

The  inflammation  involves  regularly  the  trachea  and  the  lai^er 
and  medium-sized  bronchi,  less  frequently  the  smaller  bronchi  also. 
As  a  rule,  the  bronchi  in  both  lungs  are  equally  affected. 

'  For  description  of  ciliated  cysts  of  the  pleura,  coosult  Zahn.  referred  on  p.  543. 

'  BiTKh-ffinelifeld.  "Pntli.  Anat.,  "  p.  768.  E.  Wngncr.  Arcli.  d.  Heilkiind*.  xl' 
R.  SchuU.  Arch.  A.  Heilkumle.  xv.  Ihieifdder." \\\.  A.  p.ith.  Hist.,  "  4  Lief. 
Fninkel.  Berliner  klin.  Wocbeusclirift,  JImj  a3d,  1«SP3. 
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The  first  change  Heeaus  to  consist  in  a  ci^n^e^on  and  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  with  an  arrest  of  the  funftions  of  the  mucous 
glands.  This  Is  attended  with  pain  over  the  clit-st,  a  feeling  of  op- 
pression, sometimi's  spasmoilic  dyspncea,  and  a  dry  cough.  After 
this  the  mucous  glands  resume  tiieir  f  imctious  «nlb  increas«>d  activity, 
the  congestion  diminishes,  there  is  an  increased  deatjuamation  of  epi- 
thehum,  an  increased  formation  of  the  deeper  epithelial  cells,  and  a 
moderate  emigration  of  white  blood  cells.  Sometimes  the  red  blood 
cells  also  escape  from  the  vessels.  The  jtutii-nt  now  has  less  pain  and 
oppression ;  the  cough  is  accorapnuied  with  an  expectoration  of  mu- 
cus mixed  with  epithelium,  pus,  and  sometimes  hlood. 


After  death  the  only  lesions  visible  are  the  incn'tuw^d  amount  of 
mucus,  the  growth  of  new  epithelium,  mucotis  degeneration  of  the 
epithelial  cells,  a  few  pus  cells  infiltrating  the  stroma,  and  the  gene- 
ral congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  whole  procetw  is  a 
Bujjerficirtl  one.  not  producing  any  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  bron- 
chi hL'iit>ath  the  mucous  membrane  (Fig.  2\Ji). 

When  tlie  intlanuuarion  involves  tlie  smaller  bronchi  also  tJie^ 
may  be  full  of  pus,  but  their  walls  are  unchanged. 

The  tilling  of  the  amati  bronchi  may  result  in  the  collapse  of  the 
groups  of  air  vesicles  to  which  thi'V  lend,  and  thus  are  produced  areas 
of  atelectasis,  which  may  he  further  changed  by  iufiammatory  pro- 
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Chronic  Catarrhal  Bronchitis.— This  form  of  bronchitis  may 
be  the  sequel  of  one  or  more  attfusks  of  acute  bronchitis.  More  fre- 
quently it  is  associated  with  emphj'seina,  heart  disease,  interstitial 
pneumonia,  phthitHs,  pleuritic  adhesions,  or  the  inhalation  of  irritat- 
ii^  substances. 

There  is  in  moat  cases  a  constant  production  of  mucus,  pua,  and 
serum  in  considerable  quantities,  and  these  inflammatory  products 
may  have  a  very  foul  odor.  Less  frequently  these  products  are  very 
scanty — dry  catarrli. 


photographs,  were  oougbed  u;> 


In  exainining  the  bronchi  in  these  cases  after  death  we  are  often 
struck  by  the  want  of  proportion  between  the  symptoms  and  the 
lesions.  The  same  bronchi  which  during  life  were  constantly  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  inflammatory  products  and  injuring  the 
patient's  health,  after  death  may  be  but  little  changed  from  the  nor- 
mal.    In  other  cases,  however,  the  lesions  are  more  marked. 

The  bronchi  contain  mucus  and  pus ;  they  may  be  congested  ; 
their  walls  are  often  trabeculated.  The  epithelium  is  deformed  and 
desquamating,  with  a  production  of  new  cells  in  the  deei>er  layers. 
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the  mucous  glands  are  large  or  atrophied.  The  connective- tissue 
stroma  is  thickened  and  infiltrated  with  cells.  The  coats  of  the  ar- 
teries in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  may  be  thickened.  There  may  be 
cylindrical  dilatation  of  one  or  more  bronchi.  The  muscular  coat 
may  l>e  thickened  or  thinned.  Very  frequently  the  epitheUal  cells 
of  the  air  vesicles  and  air  passages  are  increased  in  size  and  number. 
Acute  Croupoiis  Bronchitis  occurs  as  a  lesion  of  diphtheria,  as 
associated  with  croupous  laryngitis,  as  the  result  of  the  inhalation  of 
hot  steam,  with  lobar  pneumonia,  and  sometimes  as  an  idiopathic 
disease. 

The  bronchi  are  lined  or  filled  with  a  mass  of  fibrin,  pus,  and  de- 
squamated epithelimn.  Fibrin  and  pus  may  also  be  found  beneath 
the  epithelium  and  infiltrated  in  the  stroma. 

Chronic  Croupous  Bronchitis  is  attended  with  the  formation  in 
one  or  more  bronchi  of  masses  of  fibrin  which  are  expectorated  by 
the  patient  in  the  form  of  branching  casts  of  the  bronchi  (Fig.  203). 
The  disease  is  a  very  chronic  one,  and  is  often  associated  witii 
phthisis.  After  death  the  bronchi  are  said  to  be  found  but  little 
altered  from  the  normal. 

Curschmann  *  has  described  itnder  the  name  of  **  bronchiolitis 
exudativa  *'  a  form  of  bronchitis  in  which  small  threads  and  bands  of 
gray  or  yellow,  partly  transparent,  coagulated  matter  are  formed  in 
the  small  bronchi.  Vierordt '  has  found  similar  formations  in  lobar 
pneumonia.  Leyden  and  Levi  have  found  them  in  broncno-pneu- 
monia. 

In  different  forms  of  bronchitis,  especially  in  those  associated 
with  asthma,  the  exudation  may  contain  smiUl,  octahedral  bodies, 
probably  composed  of  mucin.  They  are  accidental  formations,  prob- 
ably formed  from  cells,  and  may  be  found  in  the  sputa. 

BRONCHIECTASIA, 

Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  presents  itself  under  three  forms  :  the 
cylindrical,  the  fusiform,  and  the  sacculated. 

The  cylindrical  dilat^ition  is  a  uniform  enlargement  of  one  or  more 
bronchi  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  length.  It  is  found  in 
bronchi  of  ever}'  size,  but  most  frecjuently  in  the  medium-sized. 

The  fusiform  dilatation  is  a  mere  variety  of  the  cylindrical.  The 
bronchus  is  uniformly  dilated  for  a  short  distanci*,  and  then  resumes 
its  natural  size.  Several  such  dilatations  may  be  found  in  the  same 
bronchus. 

Thi»  «u*culated  dilatations  form  the  largest  cavities.     These  cavi- 

*  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klio.  Med..  xxxiL 

•Berl.   klin.  WochenBch.,  1889.    B.  Lm.  ZeiUch.  f.  kUn.  Mad.,  iz.    Le^dm, 

Vircli.  Arch.,  Bel.  Ixxiv. 
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ties  communicate  with  one  side  of  the  bronchus;  the  peripneral  por- 
tion of  the  bronchua  may  be  obliterated.  The  bronchus  leading  to 
the  cavity  may  be  of  normal  size,  or  dilated,  or  stenoeed,  or  even 
completely  obliterated.  Such  sacculated  dilatations  may  reach  a 
very  large  size  and  may  coramuiucate  with  each  other. 

Any  inflammatory  process  which  involves  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  of  a  bronchus  seems  to  be  capable  of  producing  dilatation  of  that 
bronchus. 

In  acute  general  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  in  children, 
cylindrical  dilatation  of  a  number  of  the  medium-sized  bronchi  is 
often  produced. 


In  the  persistent  broncho-pneumonia  of  children  such  dilatations 
reach  a  still  greater  development. 

In  acute  and  chronic  phthisis  tuberciilar  inflammation  gives  rise 
to  sacculated  dilatations,  which  expand  with  time  and  are  made 
still  larger  by  the  destruction  of  the  adjacent  lung  tissue. 

Chronic  bronchitis  may  lead  to  cylindrical  or  sacculated  dilata- 
tions, BometimGs  of  great  size. 

Occlusion  of  some  of  the  bronchi,  consolidation  of  portions  of  the 
lung,  and  estenaive  pleuritic  adhedons,  may  also  produce  bronchi- 
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The  walls  of  these  dilatatious  may  preserve  the  characters  of  the 
wall  of  the  bronchus,  more  or  less  altered  by  inHammation  (Fig. 
204),  or  these  characters  may  be  altogether  lost.  The  dilatations 
may  contain  mucus  and  pus,  or  they  may  be  empty. 

TUMORS. 

Ossificdiion  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  is  sometimes  found. 

Lipoma  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue  has  been  described 
bv  Hokitiinskv.     Fibroma  and  chondroma  have  been  describeil. 

Snrcomttta  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  occur  as  secondary  growths, 
and  as  extensions  of  simihir  growths  in  the  mediastinum.     Primary 
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Fio.  di>5.— Adenoma  op  the  Bronchi. 
Fnini  II  npecinien  loaned  by  Dr.  St4*wart. 

sarcoma  of  the  bronchi*  seems  to  be  rare.  Hesse  describes  a  form  of 
lynipho-siirccnna  forming  niHlulos  around  the  bronchi  as  of  common 
occurn'nco  among  the  miners  in  some  colmlt  and  nickel  mines. 

Adt-noma  of  the  bronchi  is  of  niro  occurrence  (Fig.  205). 

Priinarif  curcimnna  of  the  bronchi  is  described  by  several 
authors,  but  it  is  not  common. 

Langlians  dt»scriljes  a  primary  carcinoma  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
trachea  and  the  large  bronchi  in  a  man  forty  years  i>ld.  The  lower 
eiitl  of  the  trachea  and  the  large  bronchi  showwl  a  general  thickening 
of  their  walls,  with  flat  tumors  pn>jt»cting  inward.     The  new  gn>wth 


'  //i*v,  Archivd.  Ilcilkumle,  xix.,  p.  160. 
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I  of  a  stroma  enclosing  cavities  filled  with  cells. 

us  were  '      ill,  nucleated,  polygonal  or  cylindrical  in  shape,  i 
icked  clof        together.     Apparently  the  new  growth  originated  iai 
!  muooiie  t    indE. 

Carcinoma  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  may  uctur  aa  a  secondary 
lesion.  It  may  be  formed  in  the  large  or  small  bronclii,  follow  the 
course  of  the  bronchial  tree,  or  extend  to  the  lung  tissue  or  to  the 
trachea. 

THE  LUNGS. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

One  or  both  lungs  may  bo  entirely  wanting  or  only  partially  d^  ^ 
veloped.     In  some  of  the  cases  with  only  one  lung  the  patients  havA 
grown  up  to  adult  life, 

A  peculiar  degeneration,  by  which  the  lung  is  converted  into  a  ' 
number  of  sacs  containing  air  and  serum,  the  sacs  communicating 
with  the  bronchi,  has  been  seen  in  a  few  instances. 

The  lobes  may  be  subdivided  by  deep  fissures.  An  accessory  lobe, 
separated  from  the  lung,  tetween  the  base  of  the  left  lung  and  the 
diaphragm,  has  been  descrilM^  by  Rokitansky. 

There  may  be  hernia  of  the  lung,  with  absence  of  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  thorax. 

There  may  be  transposition  of  the  lungs,  with  similar  changes  in 
the  position  of  the  heart  and  the  abdoiniual  viijcera. 

I N  J  UR1E8  —PERFORATIONS. 

Severe  contusions  of  the  thorax  may  produce  rupture  of  the  lungs, 
with  extravasations  of  blood  into  the  pleural  cavities. 

The  lungs  may  be  wounded  by  a  fractured  rib  and  by  penetrating 
weapons  and  projectiles.  Such  injuries  often  produce  bleeding  into 
the  lung  tissue  and  inflammatory  changes.  The  lungs,  however, 
exhibit  a  considerable  d^ree  of  tolerance  for  such  injuries,  and  the 
patients  often  recover. 

Collections  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavities,  the  mediastinum,  the 
liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  the  peritonal  cavity  may  perforate 
the  lungs.  Abscees  of  the  luug  may  be  secondary  to  Uvet  abscess 
from  amoeba  coli. 

CONGESTION    AND    OlDEMA. 

These  two  conditions  are  regularly  associated  with  each  other  in 
the  lungs,  although  one  or  the  other  of  them  may  preponderate  in 
different  cases. 
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A  moderate  degree  of  congestion  and  oedema  of  the  posterior  por- 
tions of  the  lungs  is  often  foimd  as  a  result  of  post-mortem  changes. 

In  persons  who  have  been  comatose  from  any  cause  for  some 
hours  before  death,  congestion  and  oedema  of  the  lungs  are  regularly 
developed. 

With  disease  of  the  heart,  kidneys,  and  lungs  the  congestion,  and 
especially  the  oedema,  may  be  excessive.  The  lungs  may  be  so  com- 
pletely infiltrated  with  sermn  as  to  be  imaerated.  Such  a  solid 
oedema  of  the  lungs  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  death.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  Welch'  tliat  the  cause  of  such  an  excessive  oedema  is  a 
paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  while  the  force  of  the  right 
heart  is  unimpaired.     Such  an  explanation  seems  to  be  plausible.* 

Patients  confined  to  bed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  may 
develop  congestion  of  the  dependent  portions  of  the  limgs — hypo- 
static congestion.  The  affected  portion  of  limg  is  shrunken,  con- 
gested, and  imperfectly  aerated. 

HiGMORRHAOE. 

Extravasations  of  blood  within  the  air  cavities  are  foimd  with  the 
general  diseases  which  produce  a  disposition  to  bleeding  in  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

Blood  from  the  bronchi  or  from  cavities  may  be  inspired  into  the 
air  vesicles. 

Valvular  lesions  of  the  heart,  especially  of  the  mitral  valve,  are 
often  accompanied  by  the  production  of  haemorrhagic  infarctions  in 
the  lungs.  These  infarctions  are  circumscribed,  of  rounded  or  w^edge- 
shaped  forms,  from  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  an  orange.  They 
are  of  dark-red  color,  unaerated,  the  air  passages  distended  with 
blood,  and  are  often  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  pneumonia.  They  may 
be  situated  in  any  part  of  the  lungs,  but  are  most  common  in  the 
lower  lobes.  When  they  are  near  the  surface  of  the  lungs  a  circum- 
scribed pleurisy  is  often  produced. 

Such  infarctions  may  produce  death ;  they  may  become  gangre- 
nous, or  the  blood  may  become  absorbed,  or  they  may  be  gradually 
changeil  into  a  smaller  mass  of  pigmented  fibrous  tissue. 

These  infarctions  are  usually  produced  by  emboli  or  by  thrombosis 
of  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Infarctions  of  smaller  size,  and  with  more  disposition  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  inflammatory  changes,  are  produced  by  emboli  from  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  and  from  thrombi  in   the  veins  of  pyiemic 

'  Virchow'8  Archiv,  Bd.  72. 

'  For  bibliography,  etc. .  of  pulmonary  aHiema  consult  Uhtit,  Ziegler's  BeitrSge 
zur  palli.  Annt.,  etc.,  Ikl.  xiv.,  p.  401,  1S93. 
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sea  infarctions  are  usually  aituated  near  the  eurfac«  of 

norrhages  with  rupture  of  the  lung  tissue  are  produced  by 
re  contuaiona,  by  peuetriiting   wounds,  and  by  the  rupture  gf 
leurisms. 

EMPHYSEMA. 

Emphysema  is  of  two  kinds — interlobular  and  vesicular. 
Jnterlohidar  Emphysema  is  produced  by  the  rupture  of  air  g 
1  and  the  escape  of  air  into  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lung. 
Jrthe  pulmonary  pleura  may  also  be  ruptured  and  the  air  esciii>e 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  or  into  the  meiliastinum  and  from  thence  into 
the  neck.  Such  a  rupture  of  the  air  spaces  is  moat  frequentlj-  caui?ed 
by  broucho-pueumouia  with  consolidation  of  portions  of  the  lungs. 

Veaicular  Emphysema  in  a  dilatation  of  the  air  passages  and  vesi- 
clos  of  thelunga.  A  temporary  emphysema  can  be  produced  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  bronchi  may  bo  obstructed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  air  can  enter  the  air  spaces,  but  cannot  escape  from  them.  A 
poi*tion  of  the  lungs  may  be  consoUtlated  or  compressed,  and  then 
the  air  spaces  of  the  rest  of  the  lungs  will  be  dilated.  Death  may 
take  place,  with  a  dilatation  of  the  lungs  which  remains  after  death. 

Permanent  emphysema  may  change  an  entire  lung  if  the  other 
lung  becomes  pennanently  unaerated  ;  it  may  change  portions  of  a 
lung  if  other  portions  are  consoHdat*(d. 

"Substantive  emphysema"  is  a  term  which  is  now  used  in  a 
clinical  rather  than  in  an  anatomical  sense.  It  is  used  to  designate 
a  gi'oup  of  cases  in  which  there  are  regularly  developed  changes  in 
the  shape  of  the  thorax,  certain  characteristic  physical  signs,  a  lia- 
bility to  bronchitis,  to  constant  and  spiismodic  dyspntea,  to  venous 
congestion  of  the  viscera  and  of  the  skin.  In  patients  who  present 
such  symptoms  during  hfe,  we  find  after  death  diffuse  changes  of 
both  hmgs,  of  which  dilatation  of  the  air  spaces  may  form  a  part 
(Fig.  "^Ofi).  If  the  dilatation  of  the  air  spaces  does  exist,  the  term 
"substantive  einphyseoia"  is  appropriate;  if  it  does  not  exist  we 
employ  a  term  which  contradicts  itself. 

The  real  lesion  of  substantive  emphysema  is  a  chronic  productive 
inflammation  of  the  lung  with  the  formation  of  new  connective  tis- 
sue— a  process  analogous  to  similar  chronic  inflammations  of  the  en- 
docardium, arteries,  and  kidneys,  and  one  which,  like  them,  may- 
constitute  a  formidable  disejise  or  an  unimportant  senile  change. 

Both  lungs  are  moderately  or  considerably  increased  in  size.  Very 
often  they  are  partly  covered  by  connective-tissue  pleuritic  adhesions. 

I  Recent  studies  on  lung  iiifiirclioiis  have  been  imiilo  by  Gratcilz,  "PestBchrift" 
tor  Virchow'a  7l8t  birthday,  1801. 
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The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi  may  be  coated  witli  uiucua  or 
with  muco-pus.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  bronchi  may  Iki  tluclc- 
enetl ;  theit  entire  wall  may  be  thickeni-d  or  thinued  and  infillmted 
with  cells ;  they  may  be  narroweil  or  dilated  ;  they  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  zones  of  pntmrnonia.     The  '-elH  which  line  the  walls  of 


the  air  spaces  are  increa:^  in  siw  and  number.  The  walla  of  the 
air  spaces  are  more  or  less  tliickened,  except  is  the  case  of  some  of 
the  air  spaces  which  are  dilated.  In  the  walls  of  some  of  the  air 
spaces,  those  which  are  thickened  as  well  as  those  which  are  thiun«4l, 
are  formed  Hmall  holes  (Fig.  3u7)  which  may  later  reach  a  large 
size,  so  that  adjacent  air  spaces  become  fused  tttgiHhcr. 

In  some  cases  of  substantive  emph>~sema  no  dilatation  uf  the  air 
sjuiccs  exists.  In  many  of  the  fattd  casi»  the  dihitation  is  but 
moderate ;  in  some  caites  it  is  very  marked.     The  dihttation  uuiy 
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involve  the  air  passages  alone,  or  both  the  air  passages  and  the 
veaicles.  It  is  not  uniform,  but  involves  some  parts  of  the  lungs 
more  than  others. 

The  arteries  throughout  the  lungs  and  in  the  walls  of  the  larger 
bronchi  may  have  their  coats  thickened.  The  capillaries  in  the 
walls  of  the  air  spaces  which  are  but  little  dilated  are  unchanged. 
Those  of  the  dilated  air  spaces  are  separated  by  wider  intervals ; 
they  may  be  smaller  ;  it  is  said  that  they  may  be  obliterated. 

The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  may  be  dilated  or  hypertrophied. 
or  both.     There  may  be  venous  congestion  of  the  pia  mater,  tlie 


stomach,  the  small  intestine,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and 
the  skin.     There  niay  be  dropsy,  ^h 


ATELECTASIS, 


A  collapsed  and  uuaerated  condition  of  portions  of  lung  tissue  la 
either  congenital  or  acquired, 

I,  In  congenital  atelectasis  portions  of  the  lung  are  firm,  non- 
crepitant,  of  a  dark-blue  or  purple  color,  depressed  and  smooth  on 
Bectiou.     These  portions  ciin  usually  be  artificially  inflated,  and  then 


I        1 
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cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  puhnonary  tissue. 
This  condition  is  produced  by  the  inabihty  of  the  child  after  birth  to 
fully  inflate  its  lungs,  either  from  want  of  sufficient  vitaUty  or  from 
obstruction  of  the  bronchi.  If  the  child  lives  for  some  time,  and  the 
collapsed  lobules  are  not  inflated,  they  become  hard  and  dense. 

2.  In  young  children  the  smaller  bronchi  may  become  ob- 
structed by  the  inflammatory  products  of  bronchitis  and  the  corre- 
sponding air  vesicles  will  then  collapse.  We  then  find  scattered 
through  the  lungs  collapsed  lobules  like  those  in  the  new-bom  child. 
Inflammatory  changes  may  be  subsequently  developed  in  the  col- 
lapsed lobules. 

3.  In  adults,  large  or  small  portions  of  lung  tissue  may  become 
collapsed  as  the  result  of  bronchitis,  of  stenosis  of  a  large  bronchus, 
of  compression  of  a  bronchus,  of  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric,  of 
compression  of  the  lungs  by  fluid  or  by  new  growths,  and  of  long- 
continued  feebleness  of  the  act  of  respiration. 


GANGRENE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

It  is  customary  to  distinguish  two  forms  of  gangrene  of  the  lung, 
the  circumscribed  and  the  diffuse ;  yet  botii  can  occur  together. 

Circumscribed  gangrene  occurs  in  the  form  of  one  or  more 
rounded  or  irreg^ular  masses  of  variable  size.  The  gangrenous  por- 
tion of  lung  is  at  first  brown  and  dry.  The  surrounding  lung  tissue 
is  congested  or  cedematous,  or  infiltrated  with  blood,  or  inflamed. 
If  the  gangrenous  focus  is  near  the  pleura  the  latter  will  be  coated 
with  fibrin.  Gradually  the  gangrenous  portion  of  lung  assimies  a 
dirty-green  color  and  a  putrid  odor.  It  becomes  soft,  broken  down, 
and  separated  from  the  surrounding  lung.  The  blood  vessels  may 
\ye  obliterated  by  thrombi,  or  eroded,  so  that  there  are  profuse  haemor- 
rhages. 

Such  a  gangrenous  process  may  extend  to  the  adjacent  lung 
tissue,  or  a  zone  of  gray  or  red  hepatization  or  of  connective  tissue 
may  be  formed. 

The  fluid  from  the  gangrenous  lung  may  pass  into  the  bronchi 
and  be  expectorated;  or  it  may  run  from  one  bronchus  into  another 
and  set  up  new  gangrenous  foci  or  diffuse  gangrene. 

The  pulmonary  pleura  may  be  perforated  and  a  gangrenous  pleur- 
isy produced.  Gangrene  may  follow  lobar  or  broncho-pneumonia, 
especially  such  phases  of  the  latter  as  result  from  the  inspiration  of 
foreign  material  containing  micro-organisms  from  the  mouth ;  it  may 
aris<^  from  infectious  emboli  in  the  lungs,  or  by  an  extension  of  a  gan- 
griMious  proot^ss  fnmi  an  adjacent  part. 

l)iffiis«»  gangrtaio  may  follow  the  circumscribetl  form;   it  may 


jar  pDVumouia  or  occur  as  an  idiopathic  condition.     A 

a  ]<>be  or  of  an  entire  lung  becomes  greeaish,  putrid, 

..,  auu  the  pulmonary  pleura  Is  inflamed.     There  may  be  luem- 

tiuat^ee  from  eroded  ves^la.     Thc^re  may  be  general H^jticsemia. 

Variouis  fonns  of  bacu^a  may  be  present  in  gaDgreoooa  arL'.is  nf 

the  tuiigA.     Amung  those  frequeDtly  present  is  the  StaphylocoocJiB 

,'        genes,  Streirtococcus  pyogenes,  pneumocuccus,  and  various  eapro* 

tic  micro-urgaoifiiuii. 


The  inflammations  o{  the  lunge,  as  dietingui^ed  from  those  of 
the  bnjnchi  and  pleura,  are  called  "^  pneumonia." 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  classification 
diflforent  forms  of  pneumonia  must  be  an  arbitrary  one.  Vie  d 
separately : 

7,  Arttd-  lohnr  pnevmonia. 
IT.   liniiii1iii-j,iii-tuHfmi<t. 
III.  Srruiiiliii-i/  and  riimpHcathiff  ptummoma 
I  r.   'flir  I'liriiiiionia  of  heart  disease. 

r.  Iiitersfitial pneumonia. 
1 7.  Tuhpi-culoua  pneumonia. 
I'll.  Sijphilitic pneumonia. 


m  those  of 

ion  of  tht^ 
^'edt<sGriU 

J 


I.  Acute  Lofiar  Pneumonia. 

This  is  an  acute  exudative  inflammation,  which  involves  regularly 
the  whole  of  one  lobe,  or  the  larger  part  of  one  lung,  or  portions  of 
both  lungs.  It  is  an  infectious  inflammation,  caused  by  the  growth 
in  the  lung  of  the  Diplococcus  lanceolatus  (Diploctwcus  pneumoniie 
of  Frankel)  (see  page  201).' 

The  inflammation  is  of  pure  exudative  type,  characterized  by  con- 
geBtion,  emigration  of  whit©  blood  cells,  diapedesis  of  red  blood  cells, 
and  exudation  of  blood  plasma,  vi'hile  the  tissue  of  the  lung  itself  is 
but  little  changed. 

During  the  first  hours  of  the  inflammation,  only  irregular  por- 
tions of  the  lobe  which  is  to  be  inflamed  are  involved;  later  the  entire 
lol>e.  The  luug  is  congested,  ojdematous,  tough,  but  not  consoli- 
dated.    The  air  spaces  contain  granular  matter,  fibrin,  pus  cells,  red 

'  TImrc  nre  occnslonal  irregular  form?  of  pDeuroonia  attc'iided  witb  tbe  grovth  of 
oUicr  BpecieB  ot  bncccria,  ami  wbicli  involve  whute  lobes. 
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blood  cells,  and  epithelial  cells  (see  Fig.  208).  The  epithelium  re- 
maiDJiig  on  the  walls  of  the  air  spaces  is  swollen;  there  are  lar^ 
numbers  of  white  blood  cells  in  the  capillaries.  The  larger  bronchi 
are  congested,  dry,  or  coated  with  mucus;  the  small  bronchi  contain 
tiio  same  inflammatory  products  as  do  the  air  spaces.  The  pulmo- 
nary pleura,  as  a  rule,  is  not  coated  with  fibrin.  Thia  is  c(ille«i  the 
stage  of  "  congestion."  The  otage  of  congestion  regularly  only  lasts 
a  few  hours,  but  it  may  be  protracted  for  several  days. 

When  the  exudation  of  the  inflammatory  products  has  reached 


(?':   v:  f 


no.  (U.-Acm  LoBu  PsttmoHu— Kid  axo  (J 

SbowlnK  tbe  (xtnunocoocl  of  Frlakel  In  Uw  exudaUua. 

ila  full  development  the  presence  of  these  prmlucts  within  the  air 
spaces  and  bronclii  causes  the  lung  to  be  solid,  iind  at  this  time  tlie 
lung  is  said  to  be  in  the  condition  of  "  red  hepatization."  The  lung 
is  now  Consolidated,  red,  its  cut  »ection  looks  granular,  the  gnuiules 
correeponding  to  the  plugs  of  inflammalory  matter  within  the  air 
spaces.  For  some  time  after  death  the  iDtlaramiitory  products  re- 
main solid  and  the  cut  section  of  Uie  lung  dry  ;  but  httur,  with  ibe 
commencement  of  port-mortem  clumgws,  these  products  soften  nnd 


L 
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the  cut  section  is  covered  with  a  gnunous  fluid.  The  air  vesicles,  the 
air  paesa^s,  the  small  bronchi,  and  sometimes  the  large  bronchi,  are 
filled  and  distended  with  flbrin,  pus  cella,  red  blood  cella,  and  epithe- 
lium, and  may  contain  large  numbers  of  bacteria  (Fig.  208).  In 
spite  of  the  pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  air  spaces  the  blood  vessels 
in  their  walla  remain  pervious.  The  pulmonary  pleura  is  coated 
with  fibrin  and  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  of  the  lung  is  infil- 
trated with  fibrin.  The  hepatized  lobe  is  increased  in  size,  some- 
times so  much  80  as  to  compress  the  rest  of  the  lung.  About  one- 
fourth  of  the  fatal  cases  die  in  the  stage  of  red  hepatization  at  any 
time  from  twenty-four  hours  to  eleven  days  after  the  initial  chill. 


k 


After  the  air  spaces  have  become  completely  filled  ivith  the  exu- 
dation, if  the  patient  continues  to  live,  there  follows  a  period  during 
which  the  exudate  becomes  first  decolorized  and  then  degenerated. 
This  is  the  period  of  "gray  hepatization."  The  lung  remains  solid, 
its  color  changes,  first  to  a  mottled  red  and  gray,  tVien  to  a  uniform 
gray.  The  coloring  matter  is  discliarged  from  the  red  blood  cells 
and  the  exudate  begins  to  degenerate  and  soften.  The  lung  is  found 
passing  from   red   to  gray  hepatization  at  any  time  between  the 


second  and  the  eighteenth  Auj  uf  the  iliseaue.  It  is  found  com- 
pletely gray  at  aiiy  time  from  the  fourth  to  the  twenty-fifth  day. 
About  oue-half  of  the  cases  die  in  the  condition  of  mottled  red  auii 
gray  hepatization  ;  about  one-fourth  in  the  condition  of  gray  heiui- 
tizatioii. 

If  the  patient  recovers  the.  exudate  undergoes  still  further  de- 
generation and  softening  and  is  removed  by  the  lymphatics.  This 
is  the  stage  of  "  resolution,"     It  should  commence  immediately  after 


L 


defer%-e8cenee  and  be  completed  within  a  few  day».  But  it  may  not 
begin  until  a  number  of  days  after  defervescence,  or  it  may  be  un- 
usually pnitracteil. 

The  pneimiococous  of  Friuikel  (often  also  called  the  Diplococcua 
pneumonifB  of  Friinkel)  is  the  bacterium  moat  often  present  in  the 
lungs  in  acute  lobar  pneumonia,  and  the  form  which  there  is  much 
reaM>n  to  lielieve,  in  the  large  proportiim  of  cases,  to  be  the  caiuie  of 
the  disease.     The  gi-rm  is  deM'rilK^<d  on  page  301 . 

There  is  a  form  of  lobar  pneumonia  in  which  the  inflammation  is 
not  simply  an  exudative  one,  but  there  is  abw  a  growth  of  new  coa- 
35 
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nective  tisBus  in  tlie  walla  of  the  air  siiaces  and  iu  tlieir  cavities 
(Fig.  209). 

This  condition  has  been  usually  deacribeil  aa  a  chroiiic  inflajn- 
mation  following  an  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia.  It  seems  really  to 
be  fn>m  the  outset  a  special  form  of  pneumooia.  For  we  find,  in 
patients  who  have  not  been  sick  for  more  than  a  few  days,  that  the 
pneumonia  alreiuiy  has  its  characteristic  form.  Still  further,  even 
in  its  earlier  stages  the  clinical  history  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  an  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia. 


If  the  patient  dies  within  three  weeks  of  the  commencement  of 
the  pneumonia  we  &ud  one  or  more  lobes  consolidated  but  not  much 
enlarjfed.  The  hepatization  is  smooth  and  dense.  The  walls  of  the 
air  spaces  are  thickened  and  coated  with  an  increased  number  of 
epithehal  cells.  Some  of  the  air  spaces  contain  only  fibrin  and  pus, 
but  in  others  there  is  new  connective  tissue,  basement  substance  and 
cell^  (Fig.  310).  In  this  new  tissue  there  may  be  new  blood  vessels, 
■which  can  be  artificially  injected  from  the  vessels  of  the  lung  (Fig. 
ail). 
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If  tlie  patient  Uvea  fur  several  months  we  find  the  Inng  very 
dense  and  smooth.  The  growth  of  new  connective  tissue  is  more  ex- 
tensive, the  air  spaces  are  completely  filled,  their  walls  are  much 
thickened,  and  in  snme  places  the  lung  tissue  is  completely  changed 
into  smooth  connective  tissue. 


n.    Brmnbiffitwumomii   {Cnptllary  Bronchitis,  Lolmlar  Pneu- 
monia, Catarrhal  Pneumonia). 

Thi3  is  the  ordinary  pneumonia  of  young  children ;  it  is  frequent 
also  in  young  persons,  but  not  as  coimnon  in  adults. 

In  children  it  seems  to  be  usually  due  to  causes  similar  to  those 
which  produce  lobar  pneumonia  in  adults — that  is,  lo  micro-oi^jan- 
isms,  ospeciully  the  pyogenic  cocci,  and  sometimes  to  tbo  inlialation 
or  inspiration  of  inorganic  irritating  substances. 

In  adults  the  disease  may  present  itself  to  us  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

I.  The  patients  have  an  ordiuar^'  attack  of  catarrhal  broncbitia 
lasting  for  several  day&,     Instend  of  getting  well  promptly,   how* 


■■fKl!' 


inta  contimio  to  cougL  and  tti  feel  sick,  and  on  examin- 

Bi  we  found  a  circumscribed  area  where  there  is  dul- 

rin  perctission  aud  loud,  high-pitched  voice.     This  consolidation 

)  lung  does  not,  however,  last  very  long,  and  the  patieuta 

KO  a  good  recovery. 

2.  The  patients  are  suddenly  attacked  with  a  very  severe  and 
»neral  broncbo-pnemuouia.     There  are  chills,  a  rapid  rise  of  t<?m- 

aturo,  headache,  pains  in  the  back  and  chest,  vomiting,  great 
iration,  a  rapid  pulse  which  soon  becomes  feeble,  very  bad 
_.i?athing — rapid,  labored,  and  insufficient — venous  congestion  of  the 
Bkin  and  of  the  viscera,  cough,  at  first  dry,  then  with  profuse  mucus 
and  blood -sbiined  sputa,  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  and  delirium, 
and  albumin  in  the  urine.  There  are  coarse  subcrepitant  and  crepi- 
tant ralea  over  both  lungs,  sibilant  and  sonorous  breathing ;  the  per- 
cussion note  is  normal,  or  exaggerated,  or  dull.  The  disease  lasts 
for  from  seven  to  fourteen  days,  and  is  very  apt  to  prove  fataL 

3.  There  is  a  form  of  broncho-pneumonia  in  adults  which  re- 
sembles lobar  pneumonia.  There  is  a  general  cataiThal  bronchitis, 
with  broncho- pneumonia  and  consolidation  of  one  or. more  lobes. 
The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  are  Uke  those  of  loTiar  imeumonia, 
but  with  some  difference.  The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  not  as  sud- 
den, the  pulse  is  more  rapid,  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  more  con- 
stant, the  expectoration  is  like  that  of  bronchitis,  the  physical  signs 
are  more  slowly  developed,  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  rather 
longer  and  resolution  is  slower. 

4.  There  is  a  form  of  broncho-pneumonia  which  resembles  acute 
phthisis.  The  patients  have  a  cough  with  expectoration,  at  first 
mucous,  afterward  muco-purulent.  There  is  a  moderate  fever,  with 
evening  exacerbations  and  sweating  at  night.  The  patients  steadily 
lose  flesh  and  strength.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  bronchitis 
and  of  consolidation  of  parts  of  the  lung.  The  disease  is  protracted, 
continuing  as  long  as  ten  weeks,  and  is  apt  to  prove  fatal. 

With  substantive  emphysema  there  may  be  developed  a  subacute 
or  chronic  broncho-pneumonia. 

The  essential  or  constaut  lesion  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  walls  (not  the  mucous  membrane)  of  the  bronchi 
and  of  the  air  spjices  immediately  surrounding  the  inflamed  bronchL 
The  walls  of  the  bronchi  are  thickened  and  infiltrated  by  a  growth 
of  new  cells.  The  walls  of  the  air  spaces  are  thickened,  their  cavi- 
ties are  flUed  with  fibrin,  pus,  and  epithelium  or  with  new  connec- 
tive tissue.  The  inflammation,  involves  the  medium-sized  aad 
smaller  bronchi  of  both  lungs,  butis  not  everywhere  equally  severe ; 
in  some  parts  of  the  lungs  the  lesions  are  much  more  marked  than 
in  others.  In  some  of  the  cases  there  are  no  other  changes  except 
some  general  congestion  of  the  lungs.     In  other  cases  there  may 
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added  a  cntarrhal  iiiflammatiitn  of  tbo  mucous  membrane  i>f  tba 
l^ruiiciii,  diffuse  consolidation  of  paria  tif  the  lung,  pleurisy,  dilata- 
tion of  the  inflamed  bi-onchi,  areas  of  atelettasis.  suuple  or  tubercu- 
lar iiiflaiumatiun  of  the  bronchial  glands. 

The  triu'hea  and  the  larger  bronchi  are  congested  and  coateti  with 
mucu-s.  The  smaller  bronchi  contain  pus.  thi-ir  walls  are  lhickene«l 
and  in&ltrated  with  cells,  and  they  may  be  dilated.     Arouud  many 


no.  Slfti— BaoKcno-nonrHoiiu  >■  i  CmiA  X  TSOuul  nalufed. 
Air  mlclr*  <a  illffuaebepailutinD, 

of  the  Kmall  bronchi  are  narrow  zunes  of  congestion  or  he|iatiuttion 
The  rest  of  the  lungs  is  congesti-d  and  a-deniatous. 

Or  the  ztines  of  peribronchitic  pneum<]niu  are  liu^*r,  so  that  a  sec- 
tion of  the  lung  is  mottled  with  little  whitish  nodules,  e^ich  nodiUe 
com'sponding  to  a  cut  bronchus  surrounded  by  itu  zone  of  pneumonia. 

<.lr  between  these  zones  of  i>crilironcliitic  pneumonia  are  aivas  of 
difTuse  hepatization  which  render  i>orti<ina  of  the  lung  completely 
solid  (Fig.  S13I. 

Or  there  nuiy  be  an<aa  of  atel^vta^  corrfa]H)nding  to  mccIuiI'mI 
bronchi. 
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There  is  often  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin  on  the  pulmonary  pleura. 
The  bronchial  glands  are  the  seat  of  simple  or  tubercular  infiamma- 
tion. 

The  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  ia  not  constant.  When  present  it  ia- 
of  the  cyUndrical  character  and  involves  the  medium-sized  bronchi 
for  a  considerable  part  of  their  length.  Such  dilated  bronchi  are 
each  of  them  surrounded  by  a  uamw  zone  of  pneumonia  the  inter 
vening  lung  tissue  n  <iy  be  still  aerated    r  he]  atized 

In  these  penbronchitic  zones  of  pneumonia  the  th  cken  ng  and 
cellular  infiltration  v,  hich  exist  in  the  walls  of  the  bron  h    extend 


lBlDia([  orKBDiietl  tlseue  in  a  »inu  of  pudbroiic 

also  to  the  walls  of  the  air  spaces.  These  walls  are  thickened  and 
infiltrated  with  cells,  while  the  cavities  of  the  vesicles  are  filled  with 
pus  and  epithelium  or  with  tissue  resembling  granulation  tissue  (Fig. 
214).  In  the  diffuse  hepatization  the  air  vesicles  are  filled  with 
epitheUum,  pus,  and  fibrin  in  varj-ing  proportion  and  quantity  ;  th© 
walls  of  the  air  spaces  remain  unchanged. 

The  portions  of  lung  which  are  not  hepatized  are  congested  and 
(edematous.  The  cavities  of  the  vesicles  are  diminished  by  tlie  en- 
larged capillaries,  the  epithehum  is  swollen,  and  iu  many  i 
few  pufl  or  epithelial  cells  are  to  he  found. 


i^ 
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Such  a  bronclio-pneunjonia  differs  from  the  ortiiimry  lobar  pneu- 
monia very  docide<llj'.  The  inflamraafairy  process  is  not  a  superfi- 
ciul  one,  resulting  only  in  filling  the  brouchi  and  air  spaces  with  in- 
fiaminatory  products,  but  it  affocts  also  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  infil- 
trating the  walls  of  the  bronchi  and  of  the  air  spaces. 

This  interstitial  character  of  the  inBiunmation  seems  to  be  the 
reason  why  the  diseaao  is  often  protra<^ted  and  sometimes  succeeded 
by  a  chronic  inflammation.  This  chronic  condition  we  will  cj-dl 
'■  Pcrfiisfeiit  Bronrho-pnenmonin." 


The  original  acute  lin>nchi.)-piieumtJiii-i  ij  klk.vWihI  by  a  chr')nif 
inlhtmmatiun  involving  especially  the  interstitial  tissue. 

This  intlammutti»n  may  involve  only  sumo  of  the  smtdliT  bn.ncbi 
and  small  zone^  of  vesicles  arotmd  them,  and  then  a  section  of  the 
lung  will  seem  to  l«c  studded  with  fihn>ii8  nodulos  (Fig.  21 'j).  Or  nil 
tbi-  bronchi  of  some  part  of  tlie  lung  will  bo  inflameil,  the  pcribron- 
(■hitic  zones  of  pneumonia  will  Itecome  continuous,  and  so  part  of  a 
lobe  or  an  entire  lol>e  be<^>me  converted  into  a  dense  mass  of  p<>n- 
nective  tissue.  The  air  vosicU-a  are  obliterated  by  the  new  conmy-- 
tive  tissue,  the  intorlobuliir  septa  and  the  pulmonary  pleura  am 
thickened  (Fig.  216).  and  the  inflamed  bronchi  may  be  dilali-d.  The 
blood  veaaels,  however,  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  obliterated,  so 
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that  the  lung  does  not  become  necrotic  or  degeiierat<?ii,   although 
occasionally  areas  of  cheesy  degeneration  exist. 

///.  Secondary  and  Complicating  PneuinoHta. 

Inflammation  of  the  lungs  occurs  frequently  as  a  complicating 
condition  wMh  lesions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  with  pyseinia, 
with  the  continued  fevers,  after  injuries  and  surgical  operations,  and 
in  patients  who  are  confined  to  bed  for  a  long  time  from  any  cause. 

The  pneumonia  develo].>ed  iu  these  cases  may  follow  one  of  two 
dififereut  tj-pes. 


k 


1.  Part  of  the  lung,  usually  the  posterior  portion,  is  congested, 
leathery,  only  partly  aerated,  and  mottled  by  irregular  patches  of 
red  or  gray  hepatization  wliieh  have  no  relation  to  the  bronchi.  In 
the  hepatized  portions  of  the  lung  the  air  spaces  are  filled  with  pus 
and  fibrin. 

3.  The  inflammation  has  the  characters  of  a  broncho -pneumonia. 
The  small  bronchi  are  filled  with  pus,  their  epithelium  is  altered, 
their  walls  are  infiltrated  witli  pus.  and  around  each  bronchus  is  a 
aone  of  air  vesicles  filled  with  pus  an<l  fibrin.  The  lung  is  mottled 
with  little  whitish  nodules,  corresponding  to  the  Dronchi  and  the 
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peri  bronchi  tic  zones,  and  between  these  there  may  be  a  diffuse  hepa- 
tization. 

In  children  Buffering  from  diphtheria,  with  peeudo-membraneti 
containing  pathogenic  t^teria  in  the  fauces  and  upper  air  passages, 
a  secondary  pneumonia  may  apparently  occur  as  the  result  of  the 
entrance  into  the  lung  spaces  of  the  germs  from  above  (Fig.  317).* 
Although  the  pyt^^oic  bact«na  are  the  most  frequent  inciters  of 
secondary  and  complicating  pneumonia,  other  forms  of  genus  are 
capable  of  inducing  it. 


[■ircptococcll 


IV,  The  Pneumonia  of  Heart  Disease. 

Lesions  of  the  aortic  am)  mitral  valves,  and  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle,  often  produce  a  diffuse,  chronic  inflammation  of  both  lungs 
of  H  peculiar  character.  This  condition  is  often  called  pigment  in- 
duration, or  brown  induration,  but  it  is  really  a  chronic  pneumonia. 

The  lungs  are  diminished  in  size  and  of  a  peculiar  yellow-pink 
ool<ir,  mottled  with  spots  of  black  or  brown  pigment.  They  are  not 
cnn^^ertted,  but  areof  adr}',  leathery  consistence  ;  or  portions  of  them 

'  Consuli  Pr'iddta and yorthrup,  "Studies on  tbo  Etiology  of  PneumoDla  com- 
plioaiiog  niphiberia  to  CblldreD."  Anwiiaa  Journal  of  Medical  ScieocM,  June,  188a 
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may  be  in  the  contlition  fif  a  smooth  red  bepatization.  The  appear- 
ance of  these  lungs  may  be  modified  by  the  presence  of  hfemorrliagie 
infarctions,  by  the  pre-existence  of  emphysema,  or  by  cedema. 

Minute  examination  of  these  lungs  shows  four  separate  patfaol 
eal  conditions. 

1.  A  change  in  the  capillaries  in  the  walls  of  the  air  spaced. 
These  capillaries  aro  dilated  and  tortuous,  so  that  they  project  into 
the  cavities  of  the  vesicles  (Fig.  2 IS).  The  degree  of  the  dilatation 
varies  in  the  different  lungs;  in  some  it  is  very  marked,  in  others 
but  light. 

2.  A  thickening  of  the  walk  of  the  air  spaces,  due  partly  to  the 


DlcmaaC  Id  the  eifollateil  eplUicllBluallaut  the  olr  vesicles. 

dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  partly  to  a  growth  of  smooth  muscl«^  j 
and  partly  to  a  gro\vth  nf  connective  tissue.  The  degree  of  the ' 
thickening  varies  very  much  in  different  cases. 

.T.  A  formation  of  black  or  brown  pigment  in  the  shape  of  gran- 
ules anil  small  masses.  This  ia  deposited  in  the  walls  of  the  veeicles, 
in  the  interstitial  connective  tissue,  and  in  the  new  cells  within  the,^ 
vesicles  (Fig.  218). 

4.  A  formation  of  cells  within  the  air  spaces.     The  walls  of  tfaoj 
vesicles  are  coated  with  a  layer  of  flat,  nucleated  cells.     Similar  c 
or  swollen  and  granular  cells,  are  present  in  the  cavities  of  '■ 
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vesicles  (Fig.  318).     If  these  celld  are  numerous  the  cavities  of  the 
veKicles  are  filled,  anil  there  results  a  smooth  red  hepatization. 

1'.  Interstitial  Pneumonia, 

This  name  is  given  to  a  chronic  productive  inflammation,  which 
involves  the  connective-tissue  framework  of  the  lung  and  the  walla  of 
the  air  spaces,  and  results  in  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue 
and  the  obliteration  of  the  air  spaces  (Fig.  'il'.*). 

Such  an  interstitial  pneumonia  may  follow  acute  lobar  pneumonia 


with  the  production  of  new  connective  tissue;  bponcho-pneumonia ; 
chronic  pleurisy;  chronic  bronchitis;  or  be  caused  by  the  intialatioo 
of  the  ilust  of  coal  or  of  stone. 

The  condition  of  the  lung  varies  with  thecauseof  the  interstitial 
pneumonia. 

If  it  fuUowH  acute  lobar  pneumonia  with  the  production  of  new 
connective  tissue,  one  lobe,  or  the  whole  of  one  lung,  is  covered  with 
pleuritic  adhesions.  The  lobe  or  the  lung  is  small,  smooth  on  sec- 
tion and  dense.  The  air  spaces  and  small  bronchi  are  obliterated  by 
the  new  connective  tissue. 

If  it  follows  broncho-pneumonia,  one  or  more  lobes  are  studded 
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whole  picture  of  acute  tuberculosis  is  such,  however,  aa  to  give  t 
impression  that  the  infection  usually  takes  place  through  the  bio 
vessels  and  lymphatics. 

The  anatomical  forms  of  miliary  tubercles  are  as  follows ; 

I.  Miliary  tubercles  composed  of  a  group  of  air  vesicles  contai 
ing  amorphous  granular  matter,  with  a  few  shrunken  cells  and  t 
external  zone  of  pus  cells.  The  walls  of  the  air  spaces  may  be  st 
visible,  and  may  be  infiltrated  with  exudate,  or  they  may  be  neoiol 


Pio  J>s    UiLUBV  TirmBCLE  iM  Ltnta  or  Cbild 

Showing  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis— stained  nitb  f  ucIuId    Id  the  contents  nf  thi-  sir  Tesicles  &] 

In  UiKlr  tblckeoed  wbIIh.    (The  size  ot  Uie  bacilli  Ktatlre  to  otber  elemenla  Is  ellKhtlr  eiag^rUei: 

and  lost  in  the  mass  of  granules.  The  only  changes  are  exudatic 
and  neci'OBis  (Fig.  i'M) . 

In  adults  such  tubercles  are  usually  small,  but  in  children  tbt 
may  reach  a  large  size. 

'2.  Miliary  tubercles  formed  by  the  infiltration  of  the  wall  of 
bronchiole  or  air  passage  with  tubercle  tissue  or  granulation  tiasui 
This  infiltration  is  apt  to  involve  only  one  side  of  the  bronchiole  < 
air  passage  (Fig.  221).  It  may  be  confined  to  this  or  it  may  exten 
to  the  walls  of  the  adjacent  vesicles.     These  vesicles  may  remai 
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empty,  they  may  be  dilated,  or  they  may  be  filled  with  nil>ercle  tissue 
or  with  epithelium,  fibrin,  and  pus. 

In  these  tubercles  we  see  productive  inflammation  by  itself  in 
some  cases,  combined  with  exudation  in  others.  The  infiammation 
seems  to  begin  in  the  walls  of  tiie  small  ))ri>nchioles  and  to  extend 
from  them  to  the  adjacent  air  spaces. 


MILUBT  TCBOCK 


In  all  miliarj*  tubercles  there  ia  often  cbeeey  degeneration  of  the 
teutral  porlioni^.  Although  all  miliary  tubercles  arecauaed  by  the 
pre^nce  of  tubercle  bacilli,  it  may  be  i|uite  difficult  to  demonstrate 
the  bacilli  in  each.  These  t»il>ercles  are  formed  by  a  oombiuatJoo  of 
productive  and  exudative  inflammation  which  involves  groups  of  air 
fliiaces. 

3.  Miliary  tubercles  composed  of  a  group  of  air  spaces  of  which 
the  watb  are  infiltrated  and  the  cavities  filled  (Fig.  322)  with  grano- 
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latioD  tissue  or  tubercle  tissaue ;  as  tbe  infiltnilion  progresses  the  blood 
vessels  are  obliterated  (Fig.  2'23).  Sucb  au  infiltration  may  involve 
symmetrically  the  whole  of  the  wall  of  an  air  apace,  or  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall.  The  cavities  of  the  air  spaces  are  filled  with  tuber- 
cle tissue,  or  with  epithelium,  fibrin,  and  pus. 

In  some  of  these  tubercleJi  the  tubercle  tissue,  both  in  the  walls  of 
the  air  spaces  and  in  their  cavities,  is  well  developed  {Fig.  224);  then 
they  l€K)k  like  little  tumors  replacing  the  lung  tissue.  In  others  the 
outlines  of  the  walls  of  the  vesicles  are  preserved,  granulation  tissue 
predominates,  the  cavities  of  the  vesicles  contain  pus,  epithelium, 
fibrin,  and  less  tubercle  tissue  (Fig.  226);  then  the  tubercle  look,  like 
Httk>  are^s  of  a  ootuposite  hepatizatioD, 


Sahiifiitc  Miliar!/  Tulierculnsifi. — The  disease  usually  involves 
ouly  the  apex  of  one  lung,  or  one  lobe,  or  poitions  of  both  lungs. 
The  inflammation  may  continue  for  weeks  or  months,  then  stop  and 
the  patient  recover.  Or  the  patient  may  have  a  number  of  attacks, 
from  each  one  of  which  he  recovers.  Or  the  disease  may  con- 
tinue, extend,  and  cause  death  within  a  few  months.  Or  it  maj-  be 
succeeiled  by  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis. 

The  miliary  tubercles  are  small.  Most  of  them  are  formed  within 
the  air  spaces  or  around  the  bronchioles.  They  are  composeKl  princi- 
pally of  tubercle  tissue  or  of  round-celled  tissue.  In  the  portion  of 
lung  where  the  tuberculous  inflammation  is  going  on  there  may  also 
be  localized  catarrhal  bronchitis  and  pleurisy. 
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It  s«ems  evident  that  the  infection  is  produced  by  a  small  number 
of  biicilli,  and  that  the  principal  effect  of  their  presence  is  a  produc- 
tive inflanunation  of  the  walls  of  the  air  spaces  and  of  the  small 
bronchi.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  Htill  uncertain  as  to 
the  method  of  infection  in  these  oases.  There  is  no  demonstration 
as  to  whether  the  bacilli  are  usually  introduced  through  the  bronchi 
or  the  blood  vessels. 


fIUm  tlItB.1  *Hh 


Chronic  Miliary  Tuberculosis. — The  morbid  process  is  apt  to 
begin  at  the  apex  of  one  lung  and  then  slowly  extend,  either  pro- 
gressively or  in  attacks,  until  a  lar^o  part  of  the  limgs  is  involved. 

The  whole  course  of  the  disease  is  such  as  to  give  the  imprewiion 
of  an  infection  thnnigh  the  lilooil  vesaeU  timl  lymphatics  and  not  by 
inhalation.     The   inflammation  excited  is  of   the   productive   form 
running  a  slow  course. 
37 
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In  tbe  simplest  form  of  the  iliweaee  the  only  change  in  the  lungs  is 
the  formation  of  miliary  tubercles.  These  tubercles  are  harder  and 
denser  than  those  found  with  general  tuberculosis  or  with  subacute 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  They  are  composed  of  tubercle  tissue,  or 
rouud-celletl  tissue,  or  connective  tissue,  or  are  in  the  condition  of 
cheesy  degeneration. 

Usually,  however,  in  addition  to  the  miliary  tubercles  there  are 
other  changes  in  the  lungs.     These  additional  lesions  begin  in  the 


same  part  of  the  lung  where  the  tubercles  are  formed,  and  accompany 
the  development  of  the  tubercles  in  fresh  parts  of  the  lungs. 

There  may  be  a  localized  catarrhal  bronchitis. 

There  may  be  an  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi,  with 
partial  destruction  of  these  walls  and  the  fonnation  of  cylindrical  or 
sacculated  bronchiectasis.  The  walla  of  the  cavities  thus  formed 
may  bo  converted  into  connective  ti^-sue,  or  they  may  remain  suppu- 
rating and  necrotic. 


There  may  be  an  interstitial  pnoiitnonia  with  the  prrtduplion  of 
new  connective  tissue,  the  ohiiteration  of  the  air  spaces,  ami  the  con- 
solidutioQ  of  portions  of  the  lungs. 

There  may  be  dilatation  of  the  air  spaces  of  the  ix»rlion8  of  the 
lunga  which  are  not  consolidated. 

There  may  be  thickening  of  the  piihnunar}'  and  costal  pleura,  with 
connective- tissue  adhesions. 

While  the  morbid  process  begins  as  n  localized  tuberculous  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  and  often  retains  thnmghout  this  local  charac- 
ter, yet  it  may  also  happen  that  from  this  local  lesion  other  iwrls  of 
tlio  body  may  be  infected.     Tuberculous  laryngitiii,  and  tuberculous 


IWrnedof  A  nunihernr  air  Tinlcln.  wiiDe  coatuJoInK  tubenl«  ilann,  otbcn  fia 

indHmmation  of  tie  solitarj-  and  agminated  IjTnph  nodules  of  the 
suihU  intestine,  often  complicate  the  pulmonary  leaion.  and  some- 
times I'vou  acute  general  tuberculosis  is  produce<l. 

Acute  Pulmnitarij  Phihinia. — This  name  ia  used  to  designate  the 
tuberculous  inflummntiun  of  the  lungs  in  which  exudative  influnmin- 
tion  preiMjndi'rHteH,  but  is  associated  with  productive  intlammittion. 
It  seems  evident  that  tliis  feature  of  the  inflammation  is  due  1o  tin' 
largo  numlx>r  of  bacilli  introduced  hy  inhalation  through  Uic  bronchi, 
or  which  rapidly  grow  in  the  lung,  and  to  the  fn^<i|uent  association 
of  au  infection  with  other  bacteria,  esptx>ially  stn-ptococci. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  lungs  hy  the  intnxluction  into  tlie 
bronchi  of  tubercle  bacilli  can  lie  well  r'tudietl  in  nnttnaU.     Uoe  of  us 
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■udden)'  by  the  injection  of  tubercle  bacilli  alone  and  associated 
;h  streptococci  into  tlie  tracheae  i>f  rabbits  bas  been  able  to  repro- 
[  duce  very  closely  the  IsBions  of  acut«  jihtliisis. 


^•^         \) 

Injection  thruuch  the  trai-heanl!  a  smull  ciiiaittity  ut  bmth  oulture  oC  tba  tubercle  bu-lllus. 
fia.  M7.-Eip»BmKi>TAi..Ti;BtacitLoi'B  Ikfummatioh  is  ini  Ltijia  or  i  IUbbit. 
liTge  aresB  of  sol  idlHcutlon  In  Iha  lung  Iwonty-BiEllt  (lays  aftwr  lliBlnJeedon  throuRh  IhB 
trachea  o(  a  cuuslderabla  quantity  of  a  pure  culture  ot  the  tubercle  bsclllUB,    The  lealoDs  resem- 
ble tbom  or  acute  phthisis  In  man. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  a  pure  culture  of  the   tubercle  bacillus  in 
very  minuti;  flocculi  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt 
'  New  York  Medical  Journal.  July  lib,  1H04, 


:) 
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solution  and  introduced  into  the  lungs  through  the  trachea  a  number 
of  small  areas  of  consolidation  are  produced  which  have  the  gross 
ap{)earanco  of  miliary  tubercles  (Fig.  226).  These  small  areas  of 
consolidation  are  composed  of  epithelial  cells  and  leucocytes.  After 
the  development  of  these  cell  masses,  which  may  occur  within  a  few 
hours,  they  may  remain  with  little  apparent  change,  or  become  more 
or  less  infiltrated  with  leucocytes,  or  become  cheesy,  or  be  surroimded 
by  a  dense  zone  of  small  spheroidal  cells. 

When  larger  quantities  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  are  introduced 
into  the  lungs  through  the  trachea  large  areas  of  consolidation  are 
formed  (Fig.  227),  which  may  involve  whole  lobes  or  whole  lungs. 
The  first  effect  upon  the  lungs  is  the  collection  about  the  bacilli,  in 
the  air  spaces  where  they  have  lodged,  of  dense  masses  of  leucocytes. 
These  cell  collections  immediately  about  the  germs  form  the  centres 
of  the  inflammatory  foci  which  develop  later.  They  correspond  in 
shape  to  the  shapes  of  the  small  bronchi  and  the  connecting  airspaces 
in  which  the  bacilli  have  lodged.  The  walls  of  these  cell-filled  spaces 
may  soon  become  necrotic,  even  within  twenty-four  hours.  The 
blood  vessels  about  these  intra-alveolar  masses  of  small  cells  and 
tubercle  bacilli  are  intensely  congested,  and  within  forty -eight  hours 
a  considerable  proliferation  of  alveolar  epithelium  has  occurred  in  the 
zone  of  air  spaces  surrounding  the  primary  foci.  Giant  cells  may 
form  in  the  air  spaces,  apparently  by  the  fusion  of  the  new-formed 
epithelial  cells.  The  changes  of  a  productive  inflammation  may 
begin  in  the  walls  of  the  air  spaces  about  the  primary  small-celled 
foci  as  early  as  the  third  day.  The  smaller  bronchi  belonging  to  the 
involved  air  spaces  may  also  be  densely  packed  with  small  spheroidal 
cells.  Within  the  first  three  days,  if  the  quantity  of  injected 
tubercle  bacilli  be  large,  the  air  spaces  about  the  involved  areas  may 
be  the  seat  of  an  exudative  inflammation,  so  that  they  are  closely  filled 
with  fibrin  and  leucocytes  as  well  as  with  epithelium.  Almost  as 
soon  as  they  have  collected  a  large  part  of  the  leucocytes  about  the 
tubercle  bacilli  may  die,  so  that  within  three  days  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bacilli  these  cell  masses  are  converted  into  a  granular 
mass — coagulation  necrosis — in  which  only  the  nuclei  can  be  distin- 
guisliod.  The  tubercle  bacilli  are  confined  to  these  central  cell  masses, 
so  that  both  the  epithelial  cell  proliferation  and  the  exudative  inflam- 
mation appear  to  result  from  some  soluble  product  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus  which  may  be  diffused. 

As  time  passes  the  naked-eye  distinction  is  maintained  between 
a  larger  or  smaller  irregular-shaped  central  white  area  of  consolida* 
tion,  the  seat  of  lodgment  of  the  bacilli,  and  a  surrounding  translu* 
ciMit  zone  of  consolidated  lung  which  contains  few  bacilli.  The  cen- 
tral  mass  of  necrotic  cells  and  lung  tissue  gradually  undergoes 
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coajpilation  secToeis  and  increaties  in  bize  by  encroachment  on  the 
surrouDding  zone  of  consolidation.  The  translucent  border  zone  of 
consolidation  grows  -wider,  the  air  spaces  in  it  are  filled  with  epithe- 
lium, fibrin,  and  leucocytes.  There  is  a  growth  of  new  tissue  in  the 
walla  of  the  air  spaeea.  Giant  ceUs  are  often  abundant  in  this  zone. 
The  changes  thus  far  indicated  are  such  as  may  occur  within  the 
first  two  weeks  after  the  injection  of  the  bacilli.     From  this  time  on 


TlieluDBwu  iQjected  nllb  a cooBldmble  quantity  of  tubarcle-lt 
tmubni.  fnlloned  after  Iwenty-elght  daye  hf  the  InJeiitloD  oF  the  bi 
coecUB  pyogenes.  Animal  killed  seven  days  atl^r  Iho  Blrepli'i'OPU 
sliiiwa  lar^  areas  of  conaolJdatLon  uith  carltles.    The  IobIods  resem 


lip  to  the  seventh  week  tlie  cliiinges  are  quantitative  rather  than 
qualitative.  The  central  necrotic  mass  may  become  fully  cheesy, 
and  may  grow  slowly  larger  by  encroacbment  upon  the  surrounding 
zone  of  epithelial  cell  jiroliferation  and  productive  and  exudative  in- 
flammatioD.  The  areas  of  consolidation  may  coalesce  so  as  to  render 
whole  lobes  or  lungs  solid,  so  that  to  the  naked  eye  the  cut  surface 


m 
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[ireseuts  an  irregular  niuttliut;  with  large  or  small  white  masses  luid 
more  trauslucent  intervening  art>as.  The  intirna  of  the  large  blo^ 
veasela  near  the  involved  areas  may  bo  thickened  aiad  smaller  truuks 
may  be  obltterated. 

In  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacilluH  alone  the  cheesy  areas  but 
rarely  soften  and  break  down  so  as  to  form  cavities.  If,  however, 
after  the  tuberculous  inftamiuation  of  the  hmg  has  been  produced  and 
allowed  to  continue  for  a  imniber  of  days,  a  culture  of  Streptococcus 


TbG  «TjUlfl>if 


pyt^nes  be  introduced  into  the  trachea  in  a  rabbit,  within  twenty- 
four  hours  the  cheeky  areas  begin  to  soften.  The  softening  may  be- 
gin at  the  centre  of  a  chc«sy  area,  or  may  surround  a  central  portion 
of  the  necrotic  mass.  The  softening  in  soon  followed  by  absorption, 
and  so  cavities  are  formed  of  varying  sizes  and  shapes  (Fig.  22S). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  tho  rabbit  a  cttncnrreut  infection  with 
the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  streptococcus  has  an  important  bearing 


L 
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upon  the  breaking  ^^^^^vn  of  lung  tissue  which  leads  to  the  formation 
of  cavities.  While  it  would  not  be  wise  tu  assume  from  tbese  ex- 
periments ou  the  rabbit  thiit  a  similar  condition  exists  in  man,  tt 
will  be  seen  presently  (page  41)7)  that  in  fact  a  similar  concurrent 
infection  in  man  in  acute  phthisis  actually  does  often  exist. 
The  tul)ercuious  inHammation  of  the  lungs  in  human  beiiij 


duced  by  the  inhalation  of  a  large  number  of  tubercle  bacilli 
senta  five  varieties  which  have  well-marked  anatomical  and  clinical 
characteristics. 

I.  In  on©  or  more  lobea  tiiere  are  miliary  tubercles  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  a  diffuse  hepatization.  Themiliarj-  tubercles  have  the 
structure  already  described  under  the  head  of  acute  tuberculosis. 
The  diffuse  hepatization  is  like  that  of  lobar  pneumonia — thft, 
epaces  are  filled  with  fibrin,  pns,  and  epithelium. 


a— tUftjw 
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Thid  form  of  acute  phthisis  is  not  of  common  twcuirence.  If  an 
otiliio  liiug  is  consolidated  the  pKlients  usually  die  within  a  short 
timt".  If  only  one  lobe  is  involved,  it  is  ]>i.«sible  for  th^m  1o  rt'cover, 
fi>r  the  fibrin,  pus,  and  epithelium  tol)eHl«orbed,  and  only  tho  miliary 
tulKTcles  left  as  a  permanent  change. 

II.  There  is  a  general  catarrhal  bronchitis  anil  a  tutierculous  in- 
tliinimation  of  the  walls  of  some  of  tlie  bronchi  and  of  small  zones  of 
air  spaces  immediately  surrounding  them,  but  thera  is  no  diffuse  con- 
solidation. The  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  is  prtMiuc- 
tive  with  tho  fonnation  of  tubercle  tissue  and  round-celled  tissue. 


Thatof  the  surrounding  tone  of  airspaces  is  partly  priHluctivt*,  partly 
exudative.  Sonie  of  the  air  spaces  are  filled  with  epittielitim  or  wttJi 
fibrin  and  pus.  some  with  tubercle  tissue. 

In  these  patients  the  only  physical  signs  are  those  of  the  general 
bronchitis.     If  the  lesion  is  not  too  extensive  recovery  is  possible, 

III.  There  is  II  catarrhal  bronchitis,  a  tubi<milar  inflammation  of 
the  walls  of  the  bronchi  and  of  the  air  spaces  surrounding  them,  and 
n  diflfuse  cons«>lidation  of  rather  complex  character. 

One  or  more  loltes  are  competely  consolidated,  while  in  other 
partM  of  the  luug  theru  are  little  whitish  DoduU«,  but  do  general  con- 
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Bolidation.  The  consc^lidated  portion  of  lung  is  not  of  uniform 
appearance.  It  is  evidently  made  up  of  white  or  j^ellow  ai'eas  of 
different  sizes  and  shapes,  surrounded  by  zones  of  red  or  grayish 
hepatization.  The  blood  vessels  of  the  white  and  yellow  areas  are 
occluded  and  cannot  be  injected,  the  vessels  of  the  surrounding  zones 
of  hepatization  are  jiervious.  The  white  and  yellow  nodules  are 
formed  in  three  different  ways. 

1.  One  or  more  air  passages  with  the  air  vesicles  belonging^  to 
them  have  their  cavities  filled  with  fibrin,  pus,  epithelium,  and 
tubercle  tissue,  while  their  walls  are  more  or  less  infiltrated  with 
tubercle  tissue.  The  tuliercle  bacilli  find  their  way  into  these  air 
passages  and  excite  an  inflammation  which  is  principally  produc- 
tive. 

2.  There  is  an  inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  small  bronchi  and 
of  the  air  spaces  around  them  so  that  on  section  these  bronchi  and 
associated  air  spaces  look  like  nodules.  These  little  bronchi  are 
inflamed  in  three  waj's :  (a)  The  bronchus  contains  pus  and  epithe- 
lium, its  wall  is  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  the  surrounding  air 
spaces  are  filled  with  epithelium,  puS,  and  fibrin.  (6)  The  wall  cf 
the  bronchus  is  infiltrated  with  lulx?rcle  tissue  and  the  surrounding 
air  sj>aces  contain  tubercle  tissue,  (c)  There  is  no  change  in  the  wall 
of  the  bronchus,  but  the  surrounding  air  spaces  contain  tubercle  tissue. 
The  tubercle  bacilli  lodge  in  the  small  bronchi  and  set  up  exudative 
or  productive  inflammation  in  their  walls  and  in  the  airspaces  which 
surround  them. 

'f\.  Tluae  arc  small  or  larg(?r  areas  of  the  lung  in  the  condition  of 
coagulation  necrosis  or  of  cheesy  degeneration.  These  nreas  are  sur- 
rounded by  zones  of  exudative  or  of  productive  inflanmiation.  They 
correspond  exactly  to  the  changes  produce<l  in  the  lungs  of  rabbits  by 
the  injection  of  tubercle  ba(*illi  into  the  trachea.  It  is  from  the 
rabbit's  lungs  that  wo  can  learn  the  early  stages  in  the  formation  cf 
these  aruas  of  coagulation  necrosis.  The  tubercle  bacilli  lodge  in 
groups  of  air  spaces  and  sot  up  in  them  an  exudative  inflammation. 
These  air  spac(>s  are  (juickly  filled  with  pus  an<1  epithelium,  and  the 
blood  vessels  in  their  walls  become  obliterated.  Then  follow  degen- 
eration, coagulation  necrosis,  and  cliees\' degeneration.  At  the  hanio 
time  these  necrotic  an^as  seem  to  act  as  irritants  and  around  them  are 
set  u})  zones  of  exudative  or  productive  inflammation.  In  the  diffuse 
hepatization  Ix^tween  the  nodules  the  blood  vessels  remain  pervious 
and  can  be  readily  injected.  The  air  s])aces  an^  more  or  less  com- 
pletely filled  with  inflammatory  ])ro(]ucts.  The  inflammatory  prod- 
ucts are:  pus  cells,  fibrin,  large  ('])itli('lial  ct^lls,  minute  shining 
granules,  and  a  peculiar  transparent  sul)stjuice.  Some  air  spa(*os  ai-e 
entirely  filled  with  granules,  otliers  wiili  in)riiK  others  with  einthelial 
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cella,  and  still  others  with  pus  culls,  while  in  still  other  air  spaced 
tbe^e  products  are  combined  in  different  proportions. 

IV,  In  a  certain  nuni^jer  of  the  cases  of  acute  phthisis,  with  the 


chiutgea  in  the  lungs  just  describecl,  within  a  short  time  the  areas  of 
coagulation  necrosis  soften  and  form  cavities.  Then  the  lung  is 
hone^roombed  v^ith  irregular,  ragged  holes  of  different  eieee  (Fig.  333) . 
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The  conditions  are  the  same  as  those  seen  in  the  rabbit's  lung  when 
infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  is  followed  by  infection  with  sti-epto- 
cocci.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  human  lung  the  softening  of 
the  areas  of  coagulation  necrosis  is  due  to  a  secondary  infection 
with  streptococci. 

Numerous  observers  have  in  fact  found  that  the  Streptococcus 
pyogenes  is  present  often  iu  enormous  numbers  both  in  the  conaoli- 
dated  areas  and  in  the  walls  of  the  cavities  in  acute  phthisis  in  man. 

It  ia  probable,  furthermore,  thiit  in  this  cuncurrent  iiiffctinn  with 


the  tubercle  bacillus  and  the  streptococcus  the  latter  may  play  a  most 
important  part  not  only  in  the  local  lesion,  but  in  the  systemic  poi- 
soning of  which  the  hectic  fever  ia  so  frequent  a  symptom.' 

V.  There  are  cases  of  acute  phthisis  iu  which  the  changes  iu  the 
walls  of  the  bronchi  are  especially  marked.  {'^0  The  walls  of  the 
ainall  and  larger  bronchi  are  infiltrated  with  tubercle  tissue  which 
undergoes  cheeay  degeneration.  The  cavity  of  the  bronchus  is 
dilated  and  contains  inflammatory  products  also  in  a  condition  of 


July  Till,  18G6.     CoaaixMaiui  nin.Kfiky. 


lixtid  iuFectioD  in  pulmonKiy 
:i1;  by  Pi-uildfit.  New  York  MedicEll  Journal, 
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cheesy  d^enemtion  (Fig.  233).  The  adjacent  air  Bpaces  may  be 
unchanged,  or  may  coutain  tubercle  tissue,  pus,  fibrin,  or  ejiitbelium. 
The  necrosis  may  extend  to  the  surrounding  lung.  In  tbia  way, 
partly  by  dilatation,  partly  by  necrosis,  cavities  of  considerable  size 
are  formed. 

(ft)  There  is  a  general  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  tlie  lung  without  any  marked  change  in  their  walls,  and 


vrith  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  inflammatory  products  in  their 
cavities.  This  change  ia  especially  apt  to  affect  the  medium-sized 
and  small  bronchi.  The  lung  tissue  between  the  bronchi  ia  usually 
consolidated.  When  such  a  hing  is  cut  it  looks  as  if  it  were  honey- 
thumbed  with  email  cavities,  hut  these  cavities  are  tmly  sections  of 
the  dilated  bronchi. 

CAronie   Pulmonanj    Phtiti.'n's. — Tlie   lesions  are  of  llie  same 


no.  Jan.— Chhosic  Phthi 
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z.T^-'3-.r  ir  rr-i-Tsx 


»i  '7"  ?he  long  cm- 


=>i  fs'ny  epitbetiiin] 

i  xcpact  fibrin  and 
.'-.  c::  c««s«d  and  dun. 
d  ^st-seis  can  be  onlv 


^Mgjffisy^  fi/f^m*f 


tut    'i*     lHtHtHTin*L  I'HKi  wiKU  Or  CUKOMC  PiiTH  HIS  ^  BBO  and  reduEcd. 

vfn  irii|HTlc<-lly  iiiji'i'tcil.     Tliis  <'i)ii(litii)ii  lUiij-  Ije  siicceeiU'd  by  coni- 
jili'ti'  I'liiH'sy  tlrniiiii'Niliiiii. 

I. 'J  'nii>'w;ills  (.r  111,'  v.-sii-].-s  ;nv  |]ii,-k.'ii,',l,  their  mvitioH  are  filled 
Willi  ru-w  ■■.inmH-liv..  tis<n..  nllfii  .■miiniiniin  „,.„■  vowsel^  (Fiys.  -iVy, 
■s':iii,  ■.';ii,  iiriil  ".Ms).  'I'liis  ru'w  cnntuM-iivv'  tissue  mnj' look  like  an  out- 
Ih.  w;.ll  ..r  tli.>   vvsirl.-.  . 


r..wlh    fr 
rtciivilv. 


as  it*  it  ^ 


s  formed  free  in 

■i'  is  a  iiilTiisi>  iiilcrsiitial  j;iM\vlh  of  lilinnis  titwue  and 
tissiu-  ill  til,-  wall^  111"  tli.'jiir^i'ai-vs.  the  hiutuhi  and  the 
Is,  anil  ill  the  s>'|il;i.  l>v  this  ru-w  tissue  the  air  ^jiaeea 
■se.l  aii.l  .(.■f.TUie.l  or  .-oinpletely  ..hhteraled  (Fi-    -HV.*). 


2.  The  nodules: 

These,  as  in  acute  phthisis,  consist  of  rkhk  of  rougulatton  necn.- 
818,  peri  broil chi  tic  Dodulee,  and  miliary  tubercles. 

The  tubercles  may  presen-e  their  chanu-ti'ristic  structure,  or  un- 
dergo cheesy  degeneration,  or  be  changed  into  fibrous  tissue  (Fig. 
240). 

The  areas  of  coagulation  necrosis  undei^o  cheesy  degeneration. 
or  soften  and  form  cavitiea  They  are  surrounded  by  tubercle  tis- 
sue, or  gmuuktion  tissue,  or  connective  tissue  (Fig.  241). 


KMaodraduoaH 


The  peri  bronchi  tic  nodules  are  nuich  the  same  as  in  acuta  phthisis. 

3.  The  bronchi : 

The  changes  in  the  bronchi  in  chronic  phthisis  form  a  very  im- 
portimt  part  of  the  morbid  procees. 

(d)  The  larger  bronchi  may  be  the  seat  of  a  chronic  catarrhal 
inflammation,  necompanied  by  the  production  of  large  quantities  of 
mucus  end  pus. 

(b)  The  bronchi  of  all  sizes  may  be  inflamed,  with  the  pro^luotion 
of  new  cells  in  their  whIIs,  in  luldition  to  the  inflammatory  cluuigee 
of  their  inner  surfaces.  Such  a  cellular  infiUration  of  the  walls  ot 
the  bronchi  is  often  folli)Wi-<!  by  dilatation — either  fusiform  or  saccu- 
lated. 

(c)  Tubercle    graoula  and  t^rauuUilion  tissue  ure   touod  in  tlie 


walla  of  tlio  bronchi.     These  tissues  may  degenerate,   soften,   ami 
thus  form  ulcers. 

{(i)  The  t^ntire  thickties.s  o£  the  wall  of  a  bronchus  maj-  become 
the  seat  uf  inflammation  of  a  peculiar  character.  Tbo  surface  of  the 
mucoiia  membrane  is  coated  with  pus,  the  epithelial  layer  can  no 
longer  be  seen,  the  wall  of  the  brouchus  is  infiltrated  with  cells. 
The  inflammatory  products  undergo  cheesy  degeneration,  so  that  we 
find  the  inner  surface  of  the  bronchus  coated  with  cheesy  matter, 
while  its  wall  is  hJso  changed  into  cheesy  matter.  Such  a  cunditioD 
of  the  brouchus  is  usually  followed  by  sacculated  dilatation. 


I  CO 

CO 


Fio.  Ml. -T*B«i«jLB  Ttm™  «moirm) 


The  cavities  of  chronic  phthisis,  therefore,  are  formed  by  the 
dilatation  of  intiame^l  bronchi,  by  the  softening  of  areas  of  coagula- 
tion necrosis,  or  by  the  combination  of  both  these  [irocesses. 

When  cavities  are  once  formed  they  are  apt  to  continue  and  to 
become  larger  as  the  disease  goes  on.  Their  walls  may  be  converted 
into  granulation  tissue,  which  ulcerates  in  some  places  and  prolife- 
rates in  others ;  or  portions  of  the  wall  become  necrotic  ;  or  all  ac- 
tive processes  cease  and  the  wall  of  the  cavity  is  formed  of  new 
connective  tissue.  The  lung  tissue  between  the  cavities  beoomge 
compressed  and  altered  in  various  ways.     As  the  cavities  increase  in 
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size  they  touch  and  open  into  each  other.  In  tliis  way  largo  jwrtiona 
of  the  lung  may  be  converted  into  a  dense  mass  honeycombed  with 
ciivities. 

VII.  Syphilitic  Ptieiimi>nia. 
Persona  suffering  from  inherited  or  actjuirod  nyphilis  uometinies 
develop  inflammations  of  the  lungs  which  'ieoni  to  bo  due  to   the 
s  I )  1 1       nfect  on      The  1  ngs  may  then  bo    ffected  in  se  cr  1  If 
f  rent  vajs. 


Fio  M£    LtTi»TiTU   eirm  r 


Tl  s  an  nterst  tial  pneumonui  bo^nn  ng  an  un  I  the  1  ir 
ger  a    1  Iliixl    esmk  at  tl  e  roc  t    f  the  1  i  ^    uid  ext  n  I  ng 

t  I     f  tl  e     r  spi  t»»a    1     ters  t    1     nnect    e  t  >*sue  w  tl    t 

tl  [M  rt      s  of  o  o  or  hi   h  1  ngn  are  rt  >d    nt     a   1     >e 

mass  i.f  cimuective  tissue  (Fig,  242). 

■•,'.  ThiTo  is  an  interstitial  pneuinonia,  with  the  formation  of  gum- 
my tuniora. 

.3.  Then*  is  an  intlamniation  of  the  wall  of  the  trachea  and  of  the 
larger  brouclii.  Tlu're  are  ulcers  in  the  mucous  membrane,  their 
walls  are  vcrv  much  tliickeneil.  ami  their  caritiea  are  narrowed  or 
dilatcl. 

1.  Thi'ri'   an-  cin-umwrilxil  area.'ii  of    interstitial    intlammalion 
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around   the  smaUer  bronchi,    forming  small,    hard   peribronchitic 
nodules. 

6.  There  is  a  diffuse  hepatization,  involving  lobules  or  an  entire 
lobe.  The  affected  portion  of  the  hmg  h  red  ^t  wliite  or  trrfi>"if*b. 
The  walls  of  the  air  vesicles  are  infiltrated  witb  cells,  and  their  cavi- 
ties are  filled  with  epithelial  cells. 

6.  There  maybe  a  broncho-pneumonia,  like  the  onlinaiy  broncho- 
pneumonia of  children  ;  or  a  lobar  pneumonia,  like  that  of  adults. 

7.  There  may  be  an  obliterating  endarteritis  of  branches  of  the 


pulnaonary  artery,  with   the  formation   of  white   infarctions  sur- 
rounded by  zones  of  connective  tissue. ' 

TUMORS. 

Dermoid  cysts  have  been  found  in  the  lungs  in  a  few  instances. 

Fibromata  have  been  described  by  Rotitansky. 

Jt'«c/ioMdro»iai«  may  occur  both  as  primary  and  secondary  ta- 
mers. The  primary  tumors  are  small  and  are  beheved  to  originate 
in  the  cartilages  of  the  bronchi.  The  secondary  tumors  often  attain 
a  very  large  size. 


'  IliUer,  Cliorile  Aunalcii,  la34,  p.  lU. 


^ 
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Osteoma  is  very  rare.     A  case  is  described  by  Luschka.' 

Sarcomata  as  socondiary  tumors  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 
A  primiiry  adeno-sarcoma  is  described  by  Weichselbaum.* 

Lymphomata  are  found  in  cases  of  leuksemia  and  pseudo-leu- 
ksemia. 

Adenoma  of  the  lungs  is  of  rare  occurrence  as  a  primary  tumor 
(Fig.  *243). 

Carcinoma  as  a  secondary  growth  may  have  the  form  of  nodules 
or  of  diffuse  infiltration.  Primary  carcinoma  of  the  lung  has  been 
described  by  a  number  of  authors.  The  new  growth  is  in  the  form 
of  small  n<xlules  surrounded  by  pneumonia.  As  the  result  of  the 
new  growth  and  the  pneumonia  a  considerable  part  of  both  lungs 
may  be  rendere<l  solid.  The  bronchial  glands  may  be  infiltrated, 
and  there  may  be  secondary  nodules  in  the  pleura. 

The  new  growth  may  originate  in  the  walls  of  the  air  spaces  or  in 
the  walls  of  the  bronchi.* 

PARASITES. 

Echinococci  occur  in  the  lungs  in  their  ordinary  cystic  form. 
Tlie  sacs  may  suppurate  and  discharge  through  the  pleura,  the 
bronchi,  the  wall  of  the  chest,  or  the  diaphragm. 

In  bronchiectasisB  and  in  gangrenous  cavities  in  the  lungs  vege- 
table parasites  of  various  kinds  have  been  described — both  moulds 
and  biicteria. 

The  Bacillus  tuberculosis  is  regularly  found  in  the  walls  and  con- 
tents of  cavities  in  iicute  and  chronic  phthisis,  sometimes  in  enor- 
mous numl)ers.  It  is  also  often  present  in  great  numbers  in  the 
nodules  of  tubercuhir  inflammation,  particularly  when  these  are 
softening  and  beginning  to  break  down  to  form  cavities  (see  Tuber- 
culosis). 

THE  MEDIASTINUM. 

The  anterior  mediastinum  is  situated  in  front  of  the  peiicardiumy 
between  it  and  the  sternum.  At  its  superior  part  the  two  layers  of 
pleura  separate  somewhat  to  enclose  the  vestiges  of  the  thymus 
gland  ;  behind  the  second  piece  of  the  sternum  they  are  in  contact, 
but  1k4ow  this  the  left  pleura  recedes  from  its  fellow  toward  the 
left  side,  leaving  an  angular  space  of  some  breadth.  The  triang^ularis 
stemi  muscle  bounds  this  space  in  front. 


'  Virch.  Archiv,  Btl.  x.,  p.  500. 
'*  Ibid..  Bd.  Ixxxv. ,  p.  559. 


3  On  the  diagnosis  of  malij^nant  tumon  of  the  hmgs,  consult  Bettrhari,  Vircb. 
Ardiiv.  \V\.  cxlii.,  p.  ^6,  1895;  also  AdUr.  New  York  MedicalJoumal,  February 
btb  and  15tb.  1S96. 


■ior  mediai^tiDum,  etretcbing  fixim  the  pericardium  to 

the  vertebrie,  encloses  between  its  layers  the  lower  part 

pe  and  gullet,  the  thoracic  duct,  the  descending  aorta, 

•  vein,  the  pneumogaatric  nerve,  and  some   lympbiitic 


INFLAMMATION. 


I 


re  inflammatiou  may  occur  either  in  the  anterior 
iUL  m.  liastinum.     It  maybe  caused  by  fractures,  caries,  or 
sis  of  tue  sternum  and  vertebric,  by  perforation  o£  the  uesopiia- 
is,  by  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  by  pleurisy,  or  may 
r  without  discoverable  cause. 

he  pus  may  infiltrate  the  connective  tissue,  or  may  form  ab- 
ssuB  which  may  attain  a  large  size.     Tlie  inflammation  may  ex- 
jiid  to  the  pleura  or  the  pericardium ,  the  abscesses  may  displace 
Qe  heart,  the  lungs,  or  the  sternum  ;  or  they  may  perforate  through 
sldn  into  a  pleural  cavity,  the  reaophagus,  the  trache-a,    or  a 
jnchus.  [ 

TUMOBS.  ■ 

The  most  common  form  of  new  growth  in  the  mediastinum  is  th^^ 
known  by  the  names  of  lymphoma,  lympho-sarcoma,  and  lymph- 
adenoma. 

These  tumors  are  confined  to  the  mediastinum,  or  they  are  asso- 
ciated with  similar  growths  in  other  parts  of  the  Imdy  in  the  disease 
caliod  "p>>eudi>-leukieini;i.  ■■ 

Persons  between  the  ^es  of  twenty  and  thirty  years  seem  to  be 
the  most  liable  to  the  growth,  but  it  is  also  not  uncommon  in  chil- 
dren. 

The  growth  b^ins  in  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  mediastinum, 
and  at  the  root  of  the  lung.  It  increases  at  first  slowly,  then  more 
rapidly,  and  gradually  infiltrates  the  adjoining  tissues.  In  this  way 
the  walls  of  the  trachea,  bronchi,  and  aorta,  the  pericardiiun,  the 
pleura,  and  the  lung,  become  infiltrated  with  the  growth.  The  tumor 
also  compresses  the  surrounding  organs. 

The  growth  is  composed  of  a  connective-tissue  stroma  infiltrated 
with  small  round  cells,  the  relative  quantity  of  cells  and  stroma  vary- 
ing in  the  different  cases. 

Besides  this  form  of  tumor  there  may  also  occur  in  the  medias- 
tinum tumors  similiir  to  those  which  grow  in  the  pleura  and  behind 
the  peritoneum — tumors  which,  resemble  boUi  the  sarcomata  and 
carcinomata,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  classify.  Aberrant  thyroid- 
glaud  tissue  may  be  found  in  the  mediastinum. 

Complex  tumors  belonging  among  the  fcetal  inclusions  or  terato- 
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mata  are  of  occasional  occurrence  in  the  anterior  mediastinum. 
They  may  contain  bone,  cartilage,  connective  tissue,  muscle,  liairs, 
skin,  etc.     Cj'sts  sometimes  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium  may  fonn 
in  such  tumors. ' 

■Consult  Hare,  **TuniorH  of  the  Mediastinum,  **  Philadelphia,  1SS9;  also  Ztihn, 
Virchow'8  Archiv.  Bd.  cxliii.,  pp.  170  and  410,  1S96. 


THE    PERICABDIUM, 


The  pericardium  may  be  woundeil  by  penetrating  weapons,  by 
gimahot  w^oiinds,  and  by  fragments  of  bone.  It  mny  be  ruptured 
by  severe  contusiona  of  the  thorax,  and  by  rapid  extravasation  of 
blood  into  the  pericardial  sac. 

Perforations  -may  be  produced  by  empyema,  by  mediastinal  ab- 
scesses, by  abscesses  of  tiie  chest  wnll  and  of  the  liver,  by  aneurisms 
of  the  aorta,  and  by  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  perioardimn. 


In  most  post-mortems  we  find  a  little  serum,  from  one-half  ounce  tw 
one  ounce,  in  the  pericardial  sac.  This  serum  is  usually  clear  and  of 
a  light-yellow  color ;  if  decomposition  has  commenced  it  may  be  of  a 
reddish  color,  or  it  may  be  slightly  turbid  from  the  falling-off  of  the 
pericardial  epithelium. 

Large  accumulations  of  senim  are  found  as  part  of  general  drop- 
sy from  heart  disease,  kidney  disease,  etc.  The  serum  is  clear  and 
of  a  light^yellow  color.  Hydro-pericardium  is  usually  moderate  in 
comparison  with  the  accumulations  of  serum  in  the  other  serous  cav- 
ities ;  sometimes,  however,  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  serum, 
which  hinders  the  movements  and  interferes  with  the  nourishment  of 
the  heart. 

HEMORRHAGE. 

Extravasations  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium  are  pro- 
duced by  wounds  and  nipture  of  the  heart,  rupture  of  the  aorta  and 
of  aneurisms,  and  occur  with  pericarditis.  Small  extravasations  in 
the  substance  of  the  pericardium  are  found  with  scurvy,  purpura, 
fevers,  etc. 

PNEUMONAT03I3. 

Air  or  gas  in  the  pericardium  is  sometimes  found  as  a  poi 
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tern  appearance,  accompanied  with  drying  of  portions  of  the  pericar- 
dium. 

Wounds  or  paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  ;  the  perforation  of 
ulcers  of  the  stomach,  cavities  of  the  lungs,  and  ulcers  of  the  u?8<v 
phagus,  may  admit  air  into  the  pericardial  cavity.  In  purulent  iK»ri- 
carditis  with  foul,  decomposing  exudation,  gases  may  be  evolved. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Pericarditis  is  very  rarely  a  primary  lesion.  It  is  most  fre<juently 
associated  with  rheumatism  and  Bright's  disease,  but  is  also  found 
with  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  phthisis,  endixjarditis,  pyaemia,  and  may 
be  prcKluced  by  injuries. 

The  inflammations  of  the  pericanlium  resemble  those  of  the 
pleura.  They  usually  begin  acutely  or  subacutely,  but  may  l)o- 
come  chronic.  There  is  a  greater  disposition  to  the  escape  of  bl(K)d 
from  the  vessels  than  in  pleurisy,  so  that  the  inflammatory  pnHlu(*ts 
are  often  mixed  with  blood.  The  inflammatory  process  usually  be- 
gins at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  from  there  extends  over  the  rest  of 
the  jK^ricardium. 

Exudative  Pericarditis. 

We  may  distinguish  : 

1.  Pericarditis  with  the  Prod  net  ion  of  Fibrin. — In  the  milder 
examples  of  this  form  of  pericarditis  the  pericardium  is  congestwl,  or 
also  studded  ^vith  minute  haBmorrhages  ;  its  surfjK'e  is  roughenetl  by 
thi»  deposition  of  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin.  In  the  more  severe  ciises  the 
entire  surface  of  the  pericardium  is  covertnl  with  a  thick  layer  of 
fibrin,  and  there  are  fibrinous  lulhesions  lK»twe<*n  the  \'isceral  and 
parietal  i)ericanlium.  If  the  inflammation  continu<?s  for  any  length 
of  time  the  pericardium  itself  becomes  thickened  and  infiltrated  with 
cells,  and  the  wall  of  the  heart  may  also  undergo  inflammatory 
clianges. 

If  the  patient  recovers  the  fibrin  maybe  absorbetl  and  the  pericar- 
dium return  to  its  nonnal  condition.  Or,  instead  of  tliis,  as  the  fib- 
rin disap|)ears  there  is  a  growth  of  new  connective  tissue  which 
fonns  |x'rmanent  thickenings  and  adhesions  of  the  pericardium, 
wliich  mav  afterwanl  Ixicome  calcified. 

*2.  Periatrditis  with  the  Production  of  Fibrin  and  a  goinl  deal 
of  Serum. — In  these  cases  the  pericardium  is  coated  with  fibrin,  but, 
in  addition,  there  is  a  large  effusion  of  serum  into  the  pericanlial  sac. 
This  wTum  accumulates  at  first  l)etween  the  floor  of  the  pericardium 
and  the  lower  surfju'e  of  the  heart,  an<l,  as  it  iucrt»«ises,  distends  the 
l>i'ric*ardial  sac  in  all  diri'i'tions,  pushing  the  heart  upward  and  for- 
ward.   The  {tericanlial  sac  may  be  so  much  distended  as  to  t'ompress 
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the  trachea,  the  left  bronchua,  the  oesophagus,  or  tlie  aorta.  If  the 
patients  recover  the  seruni  is  absorbed,  and  permanent  adheaioiis  and 
thickenings  are  left. 

3.  Pericarditis  with  the  Production  of  Fibrin,  Serum,  and  a 
good  deal  of  Pus. — This  variety  may  have  the  purulent  character 
from  the  outset,  or  it  may  begin  as  one  of  the  forms  just  descriV>ed 
and  afterward  assume  the  purulent  character.  These  latter  cases 
are  apt  to  run  a  chronic  course. 

In  the  chronic  cases  the  pericardial  sac  contains  a  lai^e  amount 
of  purulent  serum.  The  pericardium  is  coated  with  fibrin  and  is 
iteelf  thickened  and  infiltrated  with  cells.     The  walla  of  the  heart 


layers  tixl  ooaleaced.  obUMr&tlBg  (he  ■■ 
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may  be  the  seat  of  interstitial  myocarditiB.  In  some  cases  the  pro- 
ducts of  inflammation  undergo  putrefactive  changes  ;  in  some  cases 
the  serum  is  absorbed  and  the  fibrin  and  pus  undergo  cheesy  degene- 
ration ;  in  some  cases  extensive  connective-tissue  adhesions  and  cal- 
cific plates  are  formed. 

The  pathogenic  bacteria  most  frequently  found  in  the  above  va- 
rieties of  pericarditis  are  the  Streptococcus  and  Staphylococcus  pyo- 
genes and  the  Diplococcus  pneumonia, 

Obliteration  of  the  Pericardial  Sac. — As  the  result  of  the  for- 
mation of  vascular  new  connective  tissue  between  the  pericardial 
walls,  the  sac  may  be  partially  or  wholly  obliterated. 
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This  may  be  the  conclusion  of  an  acute  inflammatory  process  or 
ii  may  result  from  the  organization  of  a  blood  clot  (see  page  73) 
following  haemorrhage  into  the  sac.  It  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
the  latter  process  early  in  life. 

Tuberculous  Pericarditis. 

This  lesion  may  occur  by  itself,  but  is  apt  to  be  associated  with 
other  tuberculous  inflammation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart.  There 
may  be  miliary  tubercles  scattered  diffusely,  or  limited  to  certain 
regions  in  the  pericardium,  which  is  otherwise  little  changed.  Not 
infrequently,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  thickening  of  the 
pericardium,  either  visceral  or  parietal,  or  both. 

In  such  cases  the  new-formed  tissue  consists  of  fibrous  tissue  and 
of  tubercle  tissue  which  has  undergone  extensive  cheesy  degeneration. 
The  thickened  visceral  and  parietal  pericardium  are  often  more  or 
less  grown  together,  so  that  the  pericanlial  sac  may  be  partially  or 
almost  completely  obliterated.  An  inflammatory  exudate  often  ac- 
companies the  tuberculous  process. 

TUMORS. 

Fibromata  sometimes  are  developed  in  the  pericardium.  They 
are  often  of  polypoid  form,  and  from  atrophy  of  the  pedicle  may  be- 
come free  in  the  pericardial  sac. 

Sarcomata  and  carcinomata  cK*cur  as  secondary  growths  either 
from  continuous  inflltnition  or  as  metastatic  tumors. 

(^ifsts  of  the  visceral  pericardium  have  been  describeil. 

We  have  se(*n  a  petlunculate<l  cvst,  containing  about  6  c.c.  of 
clear  fluid,  hanging  into  the  pericanlial  sac  from  its  attachment  near 
the  pulmonary'  artery.     The  origin  of  these  cysts  is  olwcure. 

Endothelioma. — There  may  be  a  growth  of  flat  cells  arranged  in 
anastomosing  tubules  which  l(X)k  like  lymphatics,  in  the  jiericar- 
dium,  resembluig  similar  growths  in  the  pleura. 


THE  HEART. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

The  malformations  of  the  heart  are  usually  closely  connected 
with  malfonnations  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arter\\  They  de- 
pend on  arrt»st  of,  or  abnormal,  development;  on  endocanlitis,  myo- 
canlitis,  thromlxKsis,  or  mechanical  causes. 

I.  The  common  arterial  trunk  is  only  partially,  or  not  at  all, 
sejMiratod  into  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.  The  divisions  between 
the  heart  cavities  are  at  the  same  time  defective  : 
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1.  There  is  one  ventricle  and  no  auricle. 

2.  There  is  one  ventricle  and  one  auricle. 

3.  There  is  one  ventricle  and  two  auricles ;  the  aorta  is  alone 
incompletely  separated  from  the  pulmonary  artery. 

II.  The  trunk  of  the  puhnonary  artery  or  of  the  aorta  is 
nosed  or  obliterated,  and  from  the  obstruction  to  the  current  of  Uood 
the  development  of  the  septa  between  the  heart  cavities  is  pre- 
vented. 

1.  The  aorta,  at  its  origm,  or  in  the  ascending  portion  of  fhe 
arch,  is  stenosed  or  closed.  The  pulmonary  artery  gives  off  the  ds- 
scending  aorta,  and  suppUes  the  carotids  and  subclavians.  The  forsr 
men  ovale  remains  open,  or  there  is  no  septmn  between  the  auricles. 
The  ventricular  septum  is  also  usually  defective.  The  right  ven- 
tricle is  hypertrophied. 

2.  The  pulmonary  artery  is  stenosed  or  closed.  Its  branches  axe 
supplied  by  the  aorta,  through  the  ductus  arteriosus.  The  ventricu- 
lar septum  is  defective,  the  foramen  ovale  is  open,  or  the  auricnlar 
septum  defective. 

III.  The  malformation  affects  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery 
after  they  are  more  fully  developed. 

1.  There  is  stenosis  of  the  aorta  between  the  left  subclavian  and 
ductus  arteriosus,  or  just  at  the  opening  of  the  ductus  arteriosus. 
The  descending  aorta  is  then  a  continuation  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

2.  The  aorta  gives  off  all  its  branches  from  the  arch,  but  the  de- 
scending aorta  is  a  continuation  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  or  the 
carotids  may  spring  from  the  aorta,  the  subclavians  from  the  pul- 
monary arterv. 

3.  The  vessels  are  transposed  ;  the  pulmonary  artery  arises  from 
the  left,  the  aoi-ta  from  the  right  ventricle ;  the  pulmonary  veins 
empty  into  the  left,  the  venae  cavte  into  the  right  auricle  ;  or  the 
veins  also  may  be  transposed.     The  septa  are  defective. 

IV.  The  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  are  normal,  but  the  cardiac 
septa  are  defective. 

1.  The  foramen  ovale  remains  partly  open.  This  condition  inaj* 
continue  through  life  without  giving  any  trouble. 

2.  The  ductus  arteriosus  may  remain  open  for  many  years  ;  this 
also  may  cause  no  disturbance. 

3.  There  is  a  small  or  large  opening  in  the  ventricular  septum. 
This  may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms,  unless  disease  of  the  heart  or 
lungs  be  suj^eradded. 

Y.  Either  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  may  be  entirely 
closed.  The  foramen  ovale  remains  open,  and  the  ventricular  sep- 
tum is  defective. 
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VI.  The  valves  of  the  different  orifices  of  the  heart  may  be  ab- 
sent or  defective.  The  arteries  or  the  ventricles  are  usiiallv  defec- 
tive  at  the  same  time. 

The  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves  may  consist  of  two  large  or 
four  small  leaves,  instead  of  the  usual  three.  The  etlges  of  the 
semilunar  valves  may  be  fenestrated.  These  alterations  are  usually 
of  no  significance. 

Generally  speaking,  the  existence  of  openings  between  the  two 
auricles  or  the  two  ventricles,  admitting  some  admixture  of  venous 
and  arterial  blood,  produces  no  marked  change  in  the  circulation. 
If,  however,  the  passage  of  the  current  of  venous  blood  into  the 
right  heart  is  in  any  way  interfered  with,  the  consequences  are  very 
serious.  Cyanosis  is  produced,  the  skin  is  of  a  bluish  color,  the 
small  veins  and  capillaries  are  dilated,  exudation  of  serum  and 
hy|)ertrophy  of  connective  tissue  take  place,  especially  in  the.  fingers 
and  toes. 

Besides  the  malformations  already  mentioned  we  may  find  : 

Entire  absence  of  the  heart. 

Abnormal  septa  and  chordae  tendinese  in  the  heixrt  cavities. 

Abnormal  shapes  of  the  heart. 

Abnormal  positions  of  the  heart. 

(«)  There  is  a  smaller  or  larger  defect  in  the  walls  of  the  thorax, 
so  that  the  heart  projects  on  the  outside  of  the  chest ;  the  pericar- 
dium is  usually  absent. 

(/>)  The  diaphnigm  is  absent,  and  the  heart  is  in  the  abdominal 
ca\ntv. 

((•)  The  heart  is  in  some  part  of  the  neck  or  head  ;  this  occurs 
onlv  in  fcetuses  verv  much  malformed. 

{(1)  The  heart  is  transposed,  being  on  th«»  right  side. 

ABNORMAL  SIZE  OF  THE   HEART. 

(d)  The  heart  maybe  abnormally  large  in  connection  with  ob- 
structive anomalies  of  the  great  vessels. 

(/>)  The  heart  may  be  abnormally  small  (hypoplasia).  This  most 
f nnjuently  occurs,  acconling  to  Virchow,  in  chlorotic  individuals  ami 
tliose  who  are  the  victims  of  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis.  In  these 
OiLst\s  the  iiorta  and  other  large  arteries  are  apt  to  be  unusually  small 
and  thin-walleil. 

Very  rarely  two  more  or  less  perfect  hearts  are  found  in  the  same 
thorax. 

CHANGES   IN   POSITION. 

Changes  in  the  iK>sition  of  the  heart  are  congenital  or  acquired. 
The  i-ongenital  malpositions  have  already  been  mentioneil. 
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The  acquired  malpositions  are  caused  by : 

1.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart ;  its  long  axis  approadhes  fha  hori- 
zontal direction. 

2.  Changes  in  the  thoracic  viscera.  Bmphysema  of  bo4h  lungs 
pushes  the  heart  downward.  Emphysema,  pleurisy  with  e/ltnman, 
or  pneumothorax  o{  one  side  pushes  the  heart  to  the  other  aidew 
Pleurisy  or  chronic  pneumonia,  producing  retraction  of  one  aide  of 
the  thorax,  draws  the  heart  to  that  side.  New  growths,  ansaxiamfl^ 
and  curvatures  of  the  spine  displace  the  heart  in  TariooB  direotioiUL 

3.  Changes  in  tiie  abdomen.  Accumulations  of  fluid  and  new 
growths  in  the  abdomen,  and  tympanites,  may  push  the  heart  up- 
ward. 

WOUNDS  AND  RUPTURES. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  are  produced  by  penetrating  instrumenti^ 
by  bullets,  and  by  fragments  of  bone.  The  right  ventricle  is  the 
more  frequently  wounded ;  next  the  left ;  rarely  the  aurides. 

The  wound  may  penetrate  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart  or  only 
pass  partiy  through  its  wall,  or  a  bullet  or  the  broken  end  of  a  weapon 
may  be  embedded  in  the  wall.  If  the  wound  penetrate  a  cavity  and 
be  gaping,  death  may  follow  instantiy  and  the  pericardium  be  foond 
filled  with  blood.  If  the  wound  be  small  and  oblique,  the  blood  may 
escape  gradually  and  death  may  not  ensue  for  several  days.  In  rare 
cases  adhesions  are  formed  with  the  pericardium  and  the  woond 
cicatrizes.  Wounds  which  do  not  penetrate  may  cause  death  by  the 
inflammation  which  they  excite,  or  may  cicatrize. 

Bullets  and  foreign  bodies  may  become  encapsulated  in  the  heart 
wall  and  remain  so  for  years. 

Ruptures  of  the  heart  wall  occur  in  various  ways  : 

1.  Severe  contusions  of  the  thorax  may  produce  rupture,  usually 
of  one  of  the  auricles. 

2.  Spontaneous  rupture  occurs  usually  in  advanced  life.  Rupture 
is  most  frequent  in  the  left  ventricle,  and,  in  a  considerable  proportion. 
of  cases,  near  the  apex.  There  is  usually  one  rupture,  but  sometimes 
more.  The  rupture  is  usually  oblique  and  larger  internally  than  ex- 
ternally. The  heart  wall,  near  the  seat  of  rupture,  may  be  infiltrated 
with  blood,  or  blood  may  infiltrate  the  subporicardial  fat.  The  heart 
wall  may  be  of  normal  thickness,  or  thin  ;  it  is  usually  soft  and  in  a 
condition  of  fatty  infiltration  or  degeneration.  The  rupture  very 
frequently  takes  place  when  the  patient  is  quiet.  Death  may  be 
almost  instantaneous  or  may  not  ensue  for  several  hours. 

Fatty  degeneration  leading  to  rupture  of  the  heart  may  be  gene- 
ral, or  it  is  frequently  circumscribed  and  due  to  obliterating  endar- 
teritis, atheroma,  thrombosis,  or  embolus  of  one  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  heart  wall  is  deprived  of  nourish- 
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ment  and  degeDerates.  Or  rupture  of  a  branch  of  one  of  the  coronary 
arteries  may  induce  rupture  of  the  heart  walL  Acute  and  chronic 
myocarditis,  with  or  without  the  formation  of  abscess  or  cardiac 
aneurism,  or  the  presence  of  tumors  in  the  heart  wall,  or  hydatids, 
may  lead  to  the  rupture/ 

3.  In  very  rare  cases  rupture  is  produced  by  stenosis  of  the  aorta 
and  dilatation  of  the  heart  cavities. 

4.  Rupture  of  the  papillary  muscles  and  tendons  may  be  produced 
by  fatty  degeneration  or  inflammatory  or  ulcerative  processes. 

ATROPHY. 

Atrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  may  be  accompanied  with  no 
change  in  the  size  of  its  cavities  ;  or  with  dilatation  (the  same  as  pas- 
sive dilatation);  or,  more  frequently,  with  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  cavities. 

The  atrophy  involves  most  f re<iuently  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
but  may  be  confined  to  one  or  niore  of  them. 

The  muscular  tissue  appears  normal,  or  brown  from  the  presence 
of  little  granules  of  pigment  in  the  muscular  fibres,  which  are  some- 
times jiresent  in  large  numbers — brown  atrophy  ;  or  the  muscular 
fibres  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration  ;  or  there  may  be  an  abnor- 
mal accumulation  of  fat  beneath  the  pericardium  ;  or  there  may  be 
a  peculiar  gelatinous  material  beneath  the  pericardium — ^this  con- 
sists of  fat  which  has  undergone  mucous  degeneration.  The  heart 
may  be  so  much  atrophied  aa  to  weigh  four  ounces. 

The  causes  of  atrophy  of  the  heart  are  : 

1 .  It  is  a  congenital  malformation ;  the  heart  of  an  adult  then 
l(x)ks  like  that  of  an  infant. 

1,  Any  chronic  and  exhausting  disease,  repeated  luemorrhages, 
old  age,  typhus  fever,  dysentery,  etc.,  may  pnxluce  atrophy. 

3.  Chronic  [>ericnnlitis,  with  large  serous  effusion,  or  with  thick- 
ening of  the  i)ericardiuni,  producing  constriction  of  the  coronary  ar- 
teries. 

4.  Stenosis,  atheroma,  calcification,  or  thn)mlx>8is  of  the  coronary 
iirtori«»s  may  pnxluce  partial  or  total  atrophy. 

5.  Myocarditis,  with  fatty  or  fibrous  degeneration. 

<*..  Mitral  stenosis  may  cause  atrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 

HYPERTROPHY. 

All  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may  have  their  walls  hypertrophied, 
or  the  thickening  may  involve  one  or  more.    While  the  wall  of  a 

1  Consult  Catintilman,  ^'On  SinUlen  Deaths  due  to  the  Heart, "  Boston  liodical 
aud  Surgical  Journal,  November  9th,  ISOft. 
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;  or  be  dilated — eccentric  hypertrophy ;  or  it  may  to' 
I       -i;oncenin'c  hypertrophy. 
iuould  always  be  exercised  in  judging  of  this  condition,  for 
iniy  contracted  heart  seems  to  have  a  small  cavity  and  thick 
Is.     The  existence  of  such  a  condition  as  concentric  hypertro]>hy 
lenied  by  some  authore.     Eccentric  hypertrophy  is  the  most  com- 
n  (orra.     Simple  hypertrophy  is  not  common,  but  may  occur  in 
action  with  the  atrophied  kidneys  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis. 
3  muscle  tisBue  in  hypertrophied  hearts  is  firmer  and  densor  tltnn 
normal,  and  i&  apt  to  have  a  darker  color.     Fatty  degeneration  may, 
however,  be  a^ociated  mth  it,  giving  the  walls  a  lighter  appc>iu^ 
ance.     It  is  probable  that  the  increase  of  tissue  in  the  hypertrophied 
heart  wall  is  the  result  of  increase  both  in  size  and  number  of  the 
muscle  fibres. 

Hypertrophy  of  both  ventricles  increases  both  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  heart.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  (alone)  in- 
creases its  length.  The  apex  is  then  lower  and  further  to  the  left 
than  usual.  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  (alone)  increases 
the  breadth  of  the  heart  toward  the  right  side  ;  but  sometimes  thu 
right  edge  of  the  heart  retains  its  normal  situation  and  the  apex  is 
displaced  to  the  left.  With  large  hypertrophy  of  both  ventriclea, 
the  base  of  the  heart  may  sink,  so  that  its  long  axis  approaches  a 
horizontal  direction. 

HypL'rtrophied  liearts  may  woigh  from  forty  t-j  fifty  ounces,  or 
even  more. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  causes  : 

1.  Changes  in  the  valves;  either  insufficiency  or  et^nosis  in  the 
valves  leading  from  a  cavity,  and  insufficiency  in  valves  leading  to  a 
cavity,  may  induce  hypertrophy  of  its  wallfi. 

2.  Obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, as  in  atheroma  and  other  diseases  of  the  iutima ;  congenital  or 
acquired  stenosis  of  vessels,  pressure  of  tumors,  etc.,  on  vessels; 
certain  forms  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis,  especially  atrophied  kid- 
neys, lead  to  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  sometimes  sec- 
ondarily to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

3.  Obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  tlu^jugh  the  pulmonary 
artery  by  stenosis  or  by  certain  diseases  of  the  lungs,  particularly 
eniphyseiTia  and  chronic  phthisis,  may  lead  to  hj'pertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and,  secondarily,  of  the  right  auricle  and  left  ven- 
tricle. 

4.  Any  cause,  ■whether  muscular  or  nervous,  which  increase 
rapidity  and  force  of  the  heart's  contractions,  may  produce 
trophy. 
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5.  Dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  from  any  cause,  is  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  hypertrophy. 

G.  Pericarditis  may  produce  hypertrophy  by  inducing  sof tening* 
and  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  or  by  leaving  adhesions  which  ob- 
struct the  heart's  action.  Chronic  myocarditis  also  may  lead  to  hy- 
pertrophy. . 

Finally,  for  some  cases  of  hypertrophy  no  satisfactory  cHUse  can 
be  found.  Howard's  table  of  106  cases  of  cardiac  hypertrophy 
shows  its  association  with  arterio-sclerosis  in  59  per  cent;  with  ne- 
phritis in  13.4  per  cent;  with  valvular  lesion  in  12.4  per  cent.* 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat 
in  and  about  the  heart  may  make  the  organ  appear  larger,  when 
there  may  be  actually  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  mus- 
cle tissue. 

DILATATION. 

Dilatation  may  be  combined  with  hypertrophy — active  dilata- 
tion  ;  or  there  may  be  no  increase  of  muscle  tissue,  but  a  thinning 
of  the  walls  proportionate  to  the  dilatation  of  the  ca\ity — passive 
dilatation. 

Either  one  or  all  of  the  heart  cavities  may  be  dilated,  the  au- 
ricl(*s  most  frequently  ;  next  the  right  ventricle  ;  least  often  the  left 
ventricle. 

Active  dilatation  has  been  considered  under  hypertrophy. 

Piissive  dilatiition  may  be  produced  by  : 

1.  Changes  in  the  valves.  Mitral  or  aortic  stenosis  or  insuf- 
ficicMicy  may  produce  dilatation  of  the  auricles  and  right  ventricle. 
Pulmonary  stenosis  or  insufficiency  may  produce  dilatation  of  the 
right  auricle  and  right  ventricle.  Aortic  insufficiency,  with  or 
without  stenosis  or  mitralinsufficiency,  may  produce  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle.  Dilatations  from  these  causes  are  often  succeeded 
and  conijH»nsated  for  by  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  walls. 

•2.  Changes  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heatt  walls.  Serous 
infiltration  from  pericarditis,  myocarditis,  fatty  degeneration  and  in- 
filtration, atrophy  of  the  muscle  fibres,  may  all  lead  to  dilatation. 

3.  A  heart  which  is  already  hypertrophied  may,  from  degenera- 
tion of  the  muscle,  become  dilated. 

4.  Acute  exudative  inflammations  of  the  lungs  and  acute  pleuritic 
exudations,  by  rendering  a  large  number  of  vesst»ls  suddenly  im- 
]H>nnoable  to  the  blood  current,  may  produce  sudden  stasis  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  dilatation  of  the  right  heart. 

5.  Tliere  are  curious  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  dilatation  of  the 
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ventricles  for  which  no  mechanical  cause  can  be  found  and   tvbifl 
are  very  fatal. 

DEGENERATION'S. 
Acute  Degeneration  ;  Panfnt-hymutims  Degeneration  of 
Heart  Muscle. — This  lesion  freiiuently  occurs  in  tj-jihoid  and  typhus 
fever,  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  and  other  infectious  diseases,  as  well  aa 
in  the  exanthemata,  as  a  result  of  bums,  and  under  a  variety  of 
other  conditions.  It  is  characterized  by  the  presence  in  th©  muscle 
fibres  of  the  heart  of  greater  or  leas  numbers  of  albuminous  gran- 
ules of  various  sizes,  most  of  them  very  small.  They  are  not  as  re- 
fractile  as  fat  droplets,  and  are  insoluble  in  ether,  while  swelling  up 
and  becoming  almost  invisible  under  the  influence  of  acetic  acid. 
Sometimes  they  are  so  altundant  as  to  conceal  the  striations  of  th^ 
fibres.    The  degeneration  is  usually  quite  uniformly  diffused  t 
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the  heart,  whose  walls  are  softer  than  normal  and  of  a  grayi^a 
color.  This  lesion  may  be  assiwiated  with  or  followed  by  fatty  de- 
generation. 

Faiitf  Degeneration  of  the  Heart  Muscle. — This  consists  in  th© 
transformation  of  portions  of  the  muscle  fibres  of  the  heart  into  fat, 
which  collects  in  the  fibres  in  larger  and  smaller  droplets,  sometimes 
fjw  in  numljer,  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  entirely  destroy  or 
irmceal  the  normal  striations  (Fig.  245).  These  droplets  are  soluV)Ie 
in  ether,  and  remain  unchanged  on  treatment  with  acetic  acid. 
This  degeneratitm  is  sometimes  quite  universal,  but  is  more  apt  to 
occur  in  patches,  giving  the  heart  muscle  a  mottled  appearance. 
This  mottling  may  usually  be  best  seen  on  the  pitpillarj-  muscles. 
The  degenerated  areas  have  a  pale -yellowish  color,  and  the  muscle 
tissue  is  soft  and  flabby  ;  but  when  moderate  or  slight  in  degree  the 
gross  appearance  maybe  little changeil,  and  tlie  iincroscopical  ex- 
amination be  necessary  for  its  detenninatirm.  This  degeneration 
may  load  to  thinning  of  the  walls,  or  to  rupture  of  the  heart,  or  to 
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inability  to  fulfil  its  functioQa.  It  is  not  infrequently  the  cauBe  of 
Budden  detxth. 

It  may  be  secondary  to  hj-pertrophy  of  tlio  heart,  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  heart  muscle,  or  to  poricarditia  ;  to  disturbances  of  the 
circulation  in  the  coronary  arteries  by  inttammation,  atheroma,  etc 
It  may  be  due  to  deteriorated  conditionB  of  the  blood  in  wasting  dis- 
eases, exceesive  hiemorrhages,  ejchausting  ffver-^,  )eiikn>tnia,  etc., 
to  poisoning  with  phosphorus  and  arsenic  and  to  the  toxins  of  mi- 
crobic  origin  develope<l  in  infectious  diseases,  such  at^ diphtheria,  scar- 
latina, typhoid  fever,  etc,'  It  may  occur  in  otherwise  apparently 
healthy  persons. 

Fatty  Degenenttinn  of  the  Endocartlinm. — It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find,  especially  in  elderly  persons,  fatty  degenerations  occurring 
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in  patches,  especially  on  the  ralves,  but  also  on  the  general  endocar- 
dium. They  may  alsto  occur  in  ill-nourisiiedand  ameuiicimlividuHl^. 
Small,  or  even  considerable,  areas  of  fatty  dcgi-ncnition  ap[H.-JU-,  hd  a 
rule,  to  be  of  little  or  no  clinical  significanct^.  They  are  at  Imst  not 
iuL-onsistent  with  perfect  health.  Id  these  areas  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion the  connective- tissue  cells  are  more  or  leM  completely  filled  wiib 
larger  and  smaller  fat  droplets. 

Amyiind  Degeneration  of  the  endocardium  or  the  vralls  of  the 

'  ConsTilt  fUjiirr.  Jolin»  Ilopkin*  lloapibit  Biillslin.  Mmtli.   liW .    bIso  fMom- 
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ind  intermuscular  confit;t'tive-ti»aue  septa  is  a  uol  > 
t  usually  not  very  iuipurtaiit  lesion. 
generation  sometiinea  occurs. 
un  of  the  products  of  inflammation  in  pericarditis,  or 
tissue  membranes  in  chronic  peri  carditis,  rtonictimes. 
the  latter  case  the  heart  may  lie  more  or  less  enclosed 
IS  shell.  The  muscle  fibres  of  the  heart  wjill  may, 
become  deasely  infiltrated  wi^h  salts  of  lime. 
'tratiim  or  Lipomatosis  of  the  Heart. — This  lesion, 
be  clearly  distinyuished  fi-om  fatty  degeiieratitiii,  con- 
an  Luidsual  accumulation  of  fat  about  the  heaa-t  and  bet-n-een 
fiuscle  fibres  (Fig.  246). 

I  subpericardial  fat,  which  May  be  present  in  considerable  q 
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tily  under  normal  conditions,  may  be  bo  greatly  increased  in  amount 
as  to  form  a  thick  envelope  enclosing  nearly  the  entire  organ.  Some- 
times the  accumulation  of  fat  extends  into  the  walls  of  the  heart, 
between  the  muscles,  causing  atrophy  of  the  latter,  frequently  to  a 
very  great  extent,  so  that  the  function  of  the  heart  is  seriously  in- 
terfered mth.  This  occurs  sometiniea  in  general  obesity,  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  chronic  pericarditis,  or  in  drunkards,  or  in  debilitated  or  old 
persons. 

Atrophy  of  the  pericardial  fat  tisaue  notinirequentiy  occurs  in 
persons  emaciated  by  chronic  disease,  and  then  the  usual  situations 
of  the  fat  are  occui)ied  by  a  tissue  resembling  mucous  tissue  in 
gross  characters.      Microscopical  examination  shows   that  in 
atrophic  fat  the  fat  cells  have  largely  lost  their  contents,  and  i 
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whole  tissue  has  undergone  a  partial  reversion  to  its  original  embry- 
onic form  (see  Fig.  247). 

Myomalacia, — When,  through  obliterating  endarteritis,  athero- 
ma, thrombosis,  or  embolus  of  a  branch  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the 
blood  supply  is  cut  off  from  a  circumscribed  portion  of  the  heart  wall, 
the  tissue  in  the  affected  area  may  undergo  fatty  d^eneration,  lead- 
ing to  rupture.  Or,  instead  of  extensive  fatty  degeneration,  the 
muscle  fibres  may  break  down  into  a  granular  detritus  and  the  con- 
nective tissue  about  them  suffer  retrograde  metamorphosis,  so  that 
the  whole  affected  area  may  be  soft  and  yellowish-white  or  grayish 
in  color.  If,  as  not  infrequently  occurs,  tliere  is  considerable  extra- 
vasation of  blood,  the  degenerated  area  may  be  of  a  dark-red  color. 
Under  these  conditions  the  wall  may  rupture;  or  acute  inflammatory 
prtx^sses  may  occur;  or  the  degenerated  tissue  may  be  gradually 
absorbed,  and  replaced  by  new  connective  tissue  which  grailually 
grows  dense,  shrinks,  and  assumes  the  characters  of  cicatricial  tissue. 
This  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  heart  wall  or  in  the  papillary 
muscles,  but  is  most  common  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  anterior 
coronary  arteries.  When  the  heart  wall  is  involved  the  new-formed 
connective  tissue  may  yield  to  the  blood  pressure  from  within  and 
aneurism  of  the  heart  be  formed. 

Impaired  nutrition  of  a  portion  of  the  heart  wall  as  the  result  of 
narrowing  or  obliteration  of  the  coronary  arteries  or  their  branches 
is  of  great  significance,  whether  it  lead  to  such  extreme  lesions  as 
those  just  described,  or  to  fatty  degeneration,  or  to  atrophy  of  the 
muscle  cells  with  a  production  of  new  connective  tissue,  because  it  is 
the  dominant  factor  in  many  cases  of  sudden  death. 

According  to  Sternberg  *  the  right  coronary  artery  supplies  the 
following  regions  of  the  heart:  most  of  the  right  auricle;  the  poste- 
rior part  and  most  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  right  ventricle ;  most 
of  the  interauricular  and  interventricular  septa;  the  posterior  part 
of  the  left  ventricle  and  the  posterior  papillary  muscles.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  heart  is  supplied  by  the  left  coronary  artery. 

Fnttjmeutafion  of  the  Myocardium, — Attention  has  been  called 
bv  a  nunilx?r  of  ol)»ervers  to  a  condition  of  the  heart  muscle  sometimes 
obsorve<l,  it  is  said,  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  in  acute  and  chronic 
di<4'ase8  of  the  centrarner\'ous  system,  and  in  sudden  death  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  The  muscle  tissue  is  soft,  friable,  opaque,  and 
often  yellowish.  Examination  nfaows  a  loosening  of  the  muscle  cells 
from  one  another,  as  if  by  some  change  in  the  cement  substance.'  It 
is  still  questionable  whether  this  may  not  be  a  poat-mortem  change. 

*  Inaug.  Diss.,  Marburg.  1887. 

^  (kntnich,    Virchow's  Archiv.  B<l.    cxxxv.,  p.   79.  bibliography ;   also  XHiniA, 
Zieglers  Beitrftge  zur  path.  Auat..  etc.,  B(!.  xvi.,  p.  134,  Ism. 
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ardiiim  is  a  connective-tissue  membrane  which  lines 

;8  f  the  heart  and  (onus  ita  valves.     Its  inner  surface  is 

f«u  wit    a  layer  of  endothelial  cells.     It  is  but  poorly  supplied 

ves        ,  and  the  inflammations  which  attiick  it  are  of  the  rel- 

vaiiBi^.     The  ordinarj-  proJuets  of  inflammation,  pus,  tibrin, 

srum,  are  scanty  or  absent  altogether.     The  connocti  ve- tissue 

and  basement  substance  are  principally  concerned  in  the  inilam- 

latory  processes.      The  new  tissue  tbua  produced  is  prone  to  de- 

eueratiou  and  calciflcation.     The  roughening  of  the  endocardium 

e  to  the  inflammation  often  causes  a  coagulation  of  flbrin  on  the 

milamed  surface. 

In  fcetal  life  it  is  the  endocardium  of  the  right  heart,  in  extra- 
uterine life  that  of  the  left  heart,  which  is  usually  inflamed. 

The  endocardium  which  forms  the  valves  is  that  which  is  most 
frequently  inilamed,  but  the  other  portions  of  it  are  by  no  means 
exempt, 

1.  Simple  Acute  Endocarditis, — This  is  most  apt  to  occur  in 
connection  vritb  rheumatism,  hut  may  occur  under  other  conditions- 
It  may  attack  a  heart  which  was  previously  hesilthy,  or  one  in 
which  the  lesions  of  chronic  endocarditis  already  exist. 

In  some  cases  the  only  lesion  is  a  simple  swelling  of  the  valvee. 
They  are  thick  and  succulent,  but  their  surfaces  remain  smooth. 
The  ba-^ement  substance  is  swollen,  and  there  is  a  moderate  pro- 
duction of  new  connective-tissue  cells. 

In  other  cases  the  growth  of  connective-tissue  cells  is  very  much 
more  marked,  tiie  baaement  substance  is  split  up,  and  little  cellular 
fungous  masses,  called  vegetations,  project  from  the  free  surface  of 
the  endocardium.  On  these  roughened  surfaces  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood  is  deposited,  and  so  vegetations  of  considerable  size  may  be 
formed  {see  Fig.  348). 

In  still  other  cases  the  cell  growth,  while  in  some  places  it  forms 
vegetations,  in  other  places  degenerates,  and  thus  portions  of  the 
valves  are  destroyed.  This  is  simple  acute  ulcerative  endocar- 
ditis. 

In  some  cases  of  this  disease  the  patients  recover  and  the  valvee 
seem  to  return  to  a  normal  condition  ;  in  other  cases  the  valves  ar« 
left  permanently  damaged  ;  and  in  still  others  chronic  endocarditis 
follows  the  acute  form, 

2.  Mycotic  or  Malignant  Etidocarditis  (malignant  ulcer 
endocarditis). 

The  direct  inciting  cause  of  simple  acute  endocarditis  of  the 
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described  above  is  unknowD.  But  in  a  considerable  nnml>er  of  oaites 
of  acute  endocarditis  bacteria  have  been  found  in  and  about  the 
vegetations  (see  Fig.  349),  and  proved,  by  careful  experiments,  to 
stand  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  lesion. 

Those  cases  of  acute  endocarditis  in  which  the  lesions  are  in- 
duced by  the  direct  action  of  bacteria  are  called  viycotic  or  malig' 
nant  endocarditis ;  or,  since  the  new-formed  as  well  as  the  old 
tissue  about  the  bacteria  is  apt  to  become  uecrotic  and  thus  lead  to 
lai^r  or  smaller  losses  of  substance,  the  lesion  is  often  calle«I  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis.  Cases  of  multiple  aneurism  in  connection  with 
mycotic  endocarditis  have  been  reported. 

Cultivations  of  the   bacteria  occurring  in  the  heart  lesions  in 
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malignant  endocarditis  have  shown  that,  while  various  species  of 
Iwicteria  may  m'casioually  act  as  an  iucitiug  cause,  it  is  most  com- 
mimly  indui'oil  by  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  and  the  8tre|>- 
toctK'ciiu  pyogenes.  Tlie  Diplococcus  laiiceolatus,  B.  typhosus,  B. 
tuberculosis,  B.  anthracis,  Micrococcus  gonorrli<i^n>  and  otliers  have 
been  occasionally  found. 

It  has  been,  furthennore,  found  that  a  lesion  or  injury  of  the  en- 
diK'ardtum,  either  on  the  heart  valves  or  elsewhere,  predispoeex  to  the 
linlgnient  and  growth  upon  them  of  the  disease-producing  bacteria 
when  once  thoy  have  gained  access  to  the  circuhtting  bloo<].' 

'  For  It  ik'tnili'il  cinishlrniHiiit  uf  the  rclatloDsliip  of  Imcterin  rn  iiialignnDt  eiiilg- 
mnlilis.  nidi  ex|irTiriiHits  mid  lilcmtiin;.  mv  Prtiiiilen,  Am.  Jmir.  Mi'il.  Scicnrtii. 
JiiniiMrv.  IH^'T:  Wfi'-lixlUiM,,,.  Zii'iflrr's  Bdirflfc  tur  patti.  Anal..  IM.  Iv.,  INtiM. 
p,  137:'  n.,!i,r.u„l  llhim,.  Butl,  Jobns  Hopkins  Hoapif 
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xarditis  is  frequently  a  seicondary  complicating  le- 
n.j  ocG\ir  aa  a  primary  disease.     It  is  most  apt  to  be  ana- 
id  vma  the  acute  infections  diseases,  and  in  many  cases  may  be 
I     arded  aa  one  of  the  local  manifestation  a  of  pyiemia. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  formation  of  new  tissue  in  the  form  rf 
organized  vegetations  on  tlie  valves  or  general  endocardium  ;  in 
other  cases  necrosis  either  of  the  new-formed  or  the  old  tissue  iti  the 
most  marked  feature.  Blood  clot«  are  apt  to  form  on  the  aff<H;t«d 
rfaces  and  often  largely  make  up  the  so-called  vegetations.  The 
mitral  and  aortic  valves  are  fretiuently  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  but  it 
may  occur  elsewhere. 

Detachment  of  bacteria  containing  fragments  of  the  vegetations 
or  clots  may  give  rise  to  single  or  multiple  infectious  emboli  (see  p. 
73)  and  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  such  aa  the  spleen,  kid- 


neys, brain,  skin,  heart  wall,  etc.  Bacteria  similar  to  those  in  the 
heart  lesion  may  be  found  in  these  secondary  abscesses  (see  Fig. 
66). 

It  is  probable  that  these  abscesses  in  ulcerative  endocarditis  do 
not  always  arise  from  cardiac  emboli,  but  may  precede  the  ht^aj-t 
lesion. 

3.  Chronic  Endocarditis  may  succeed  acute  endocarditis,  or  the 
intlammatiou  may  be  chronic  from  the  outset.  It  affects  most  fre- 
quently the  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  and  the  endocardium  of  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle ;  similar  changes  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
being  much  less  frequent. 

There  are  two  main  anatomical  varieties  of  chronic  endocarditis, 
which  may  occur  separately  or  together. 

(1)  The  endocardium  is  thick  and  dense,  its  surfaces  are  sn 
or  covered  with  small,  hard  vegetations  or  ridges  ;  it  is  often 
trated  with  the  salts  of  lime.    (Fig-  asi). 
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(2)  There  is  a  growth  of  connective-tiBSue  cells  in  the  endocar- 
dium, with  H  splitting-up  of  the  basement  substance.  Some  of  tbe 
now  (MjlU  continue  to  live,  others  tlegenenvte.  By  the  combintiti'in 
ot  such  a  cell  gro\vth  and  destruction  the  endocardium  is  in  some 
places  destroyed,  in  others  changed  into  pnyecting  v^etations. 
Fibrin  is  de|)osite<l  on  the  roughenetl  surfaces  (Fig,  25'>).  After 
a  time  the  condition  may  Ih>  further  complicattnl  by  the  shrink- 
age and  deiKtsitioD  of  the  salts   of  Hnie   in   the  new  ti^ue  and 
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in  the  endcx-ardium.     All  those  changes  may  extend  to  the  wall  of 
the  heart  beneath  the  eniitK-anlium. 

The  most  iniimrtiint  result  of  chnmic  endocaniitia  is  its  effert  on 
the  heart  valves.  jiriHiucing  insiiffii'ieney  jituI  stenosis.     The  changes 
in  the  valves  are  fnlluwed  by  elmngi'S  in  the  walls  and  rtn-ities  of  thf 
heart,  and  dislurlHinccs  of  the  cireulatii>n  throughout  the  Ixxlv. 
41 
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4.  Chronic  Ulcerative  Endocarditis. — Large  ulcers  or  perfora- 
tionB  of  the  valves  may  be  formed  in  chronic  endocarditis,  opon 
which  clota  may  form,  so  that  in  gross  appearance  a  great  similarity 
exists  between  this  and  malignant  ulcerative  endocarditis,  particu- 
larly if  the  latter  have  been  engrafted  u(Kin  an  already  chronically 
diseased  endocardium.  The  microscopical  and  biological  examina- 
tione  must  usually  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine  the  exact  si^ 

Inificanee  of  the  lesion. 
fi.  Tuberculous  Endocarditis  may  occur  in  connection  with  tu- 
bercular pericarditis  or  general  miliary  tuberculosis.     The  tubercles 


r  ^e^^^^H 


may  be  small  and  single,  or  grouped  in  ma.'^ses,  and  show 
degenerative  changes. 

Mi/ocarditis. 

The  inflammatory  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  heart  involve  pri- 
marily the  interstitial  tisane  and  blood  vessels,  the  muscle  fibres 
being  secondarily  affected  by  atrophic  and  degenerative  changes. 

Interstitial  Myocarditis  may  be  acute  and  purulent,  or  chronic 
with  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue. 

Acute  Purulent  Myocarditis  may  be  diffuse,  infiltrating  the 
wall  of  the  heart  with  pus.  This  may  occur  as  a  complication  of 
scarlatina  and  from  unknown  causes. 

More  frequently  the  purulent  inflainmation  is  circumscribed,  pro- 
ducing abscesses.     These  occur  with  pysemia,  mycotic  ulcerative  en- 
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docarditia,  and  other  infectioua  diseases.  They  are  of  different 
sizes  and  either  single  or  multiple.  They  are  produced  by  the  lodg- 
ment of  infectious  emboli  in  small  vessels.  The  contents  of  the  ab- 
scesses consist  of  pus,  broken-down  muscle  tissue,  and  bacteria. 
These  abscesses  may  open  into  the  pericardial  sac  and  set  up  a  pu- 
rulent pericarditis  ;  or  into  a  heart  cavity,  giving  rise  to  thrombi  in 
the  heart  and  emboli  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  or  the  wall  of 
the  heart  is  weakened  by  the  abscess  so  that  it  ruptures,  or  an  anea- 
rismal  sac  is  formed  ;  or  an  abscess  in  the  interventricular  septum 
may  establish  an  opening  between  the  ventricles  ;  or  the  suppura- 
tive process  may  extend  upward  and  form  an  abscess  in  the  connec- 
tive tissue  at  the  base  of  the  heart. 

In  rare  cases  the  patients  recover,  the  contents  of  the  i.__ 
become  dry  and  hard,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  fibrous  tissue. 


Fia.  Sin.-CHHOinr  Irr^BmruL  Htdtiiuiitu. 
SbowiDic  traoirene  srctmn  of  ■  porlioii  at  a  papUlwr  mwda. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Myoatrdifis  may  Iw  associated  with  chronic 
pericarditis  or  emiocunlitis  or  myomiilaciH,  but  in  a  lai^  proiM>rtion 
of  cases  it  i«N.-urs  in  ci>niie('tion  with  losions  of  the  coroiiarj"  arttrii-n. 
0«'iisiuiijilly,  however,  there  is  n  furiiiation  of  new  tvunectivc  tissue 
in  thi-  niym-anlium  as  well  as  in  the  eiulot-ardiiun  without  evident 
lesicin  of  tho  con>iiarj-  arteries  or  the  iilxivc-meiitiuiuil  conditions. 
Tlien-  is  a  «i-owth  of  m-w  coiiiiective  tissue  or  of  granulation  tisttue 
l)etwt.H.-n  th(!  muscular  fibri'S,  with  atrophy  and  dc^'iieratiou  of  the 
iiuiwlo.  This  growth  may  l<e  in  the  furm  of  circumscrilMMl  [Httches 
(Kifi.  'I'yi),  nr  diftutu^l  over  a  ojnsidorablc  [mrt  of  the  wall  of  tlie 
hi-art.  Such  an  iiitiTstitial  intlammation  is  often  followed  by  dilata- 
tion of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  by  the  fonnation  of  aneurisms  of  tlie 
wall  <if  the  heart,  and  of  thnimhi  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

It  is  iR'lieved  by  nmny  ol>servers  tliat  the  new  connective  tissue 
wh!<'h  (levehips  in  the  heart  in  connection  with  atrophy  of  the  mtiiicle 
fibres,  as  a  result  of  iai[>jiinHl  nutrition  due  to  a  narrowing  of  the 
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lumen  of  the  coronary  arteries,  is  not  in  the  stricter  sense  inflamma- 
tory in  its  nature,  but  is  rather  a  Jibrotts  hyperplasia^  the  new- 
formeil  connective  tissue  forming  secondarily,  to  replace  the  muscle 
fibres  which  have  atrophied.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
note  that  under  these  conditions  the  muscle  fibres  immediately  be- 
neath tlie  endcx'ardium  and  close  around  the  blood  vessels  where  the 
nutritive  supply  is  most  abundant  are  often  not  atrophied,  nor  is  the 
g^wth  of  connective  tissue  marked. 

Syphilitic  Myocarditis  is  a;*compimied  by  the  growth  of  con- 
nective tissue  or  granulation  tissue  in  the  wall  of  the  heart  between 
the  muscular  fibres.  The  pericardium  and  endocardium  may  also  be 
thickened,  and  pericardial  adhesions  may  be  formed.  Gummata  of 
the  heart  are  of  rare  cx'currence.' 

(•HAN(;ES   IX  THE   VALVES. 

Fe  nest  rat  ion  of  the  valves  is  usually  a  change  productive  of  no 
bad  consequences.  It  occurs  verj' fretjuently  in  the  aortic  and  pul- 
monary valves.  The  valves  may  l)e  thinner  than  usual,  and  close 
to  their  f rrt^  edgt*s  are  small  slits  extending  from  the  centre  to  the 
attached  edges  of  a  leaf. 

Aneurisms  of  the  valves  are  produced  in  two  ways  : 

1.  They  are  the  result  of  end(x*arditis.  One  of  the  lamellse  of  the 
leaf  of  a  valve  is  destroyed,  and  the  other  lamella  is  converted  into 
a  sac  tilled  with  ]>lood.  These  aneurisms  are  found  in  the  aortic 
valve,  pri^jcctiiiLC  iiitotlip  ventricle  :  Miidin  the  mitral  valve,  i>r<>jtH*t- 
in^  into  tilt'  aurich*.  Xot  infr(MiU(mtly  the  wall  of  the  aiiourism 
givfs  way,  so  that  then*  is  a  rupture  I'litin'ly  throuufh  the  valve. 

'^.  The  entire  thickness  of  a  leaf  of  a  valve  is  converted  into  a 
sac  filled  with  hlood.  This  occurs  in  the  aortic,  mitral,  and  tricus- 
pid valves  ;  its  cause  is  unknown. 

Hfeniorrh(tf/e  in  the  substanc^e  of  the  valves  is  sometimes  found 
in  very  young  childriMi.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  much  clinical 
importance. 

ANEUKISM    OF   THE    HEART. 

Srics  filled  with  ])lood,  situated  in  the  walls  of  the  heart  and  com- 
nnniicating  with  its  caviti<'s,  are  formed  in  several  different  wa^'s. 

I.  In  c()iise(iiieiice  of  iiitlaniniatorv  processes  in  the  endocardium 
and  nnis<Milar  tissue,  a  sniall  or  lari^e  portion  of  the  wall  is  converted 
into  til)rous  tissue.  The  portion  thus  chaiiLCed  no  longer  resists  the 
pressure  of  the  blood  from  within,  and  is  drivcMi  outward.  Such  a 
]>our]i  may  l>e  a  circnmscrihed  sac  communicating  with  the  heart 

'  Fc^r  coiisidcrMtion  of  K<>"<'rrli(i'Ml  myocarditis  consult   (*>>}/ nrih/mu.  AhJ.   .Tour. 
-^I(•ll.  Science,  .Scptcnjbcr,   IMKJ, 
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cavity  by  a  small  opening,  or  may  look  like  a  dilatationof  partof  the 
ventricle.  The  wall  of  such  an  aneurism  becomes  thinner  as  the  sac 
increases  in  size.  It  is  composed  of  the  endocardium,  new  fibrous 
tissue,  \isceral  pericardium,  and  sometimes  the  adherent  ])arietal 
]x»ricardium.  The  walls  may  calcify,  or  rarely  they  become  so  thin 
as  to  rupture  extemall}"  or  into  the  right  ventricle.  The  sacs  may 
contain  fluid  blood  or  be  filled  up  with  fibrin. 

Such  aneurisms  are  usually  situated  in  the  wall  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle ;  rarely  in  that  of  the  left  auricle.  If  they  are  in  the  septum 
they  may  project  into  the  right  ventricle.  They  are  usually  single, 
but  sometimes  two  or  three  are  foimd  in  the  same  heart. 

;2.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  wall  may  reach  such  a  point 
that  the  wall  jnelds  and  is  pouched  out  into  an  aneurismal  sac. 

li.  Endocarditis  and  myocarditis,  or  fatt}'  degeneration,  may  so 
soften  a  portion  of  the  heart  wall  that  the  endocardium  and  pjirt  of 
the  muscular  tissue  are  ruptured  and  a  ragged  cavity  is  formed. 
This  form  of  aneurism  usually  does  not  attain  a  large  size,  but  soon 
rui)tures  externally  and  causes  the  death  of  the  patient. 

THROMBOSIS  OF  THE   HEART. 

It  is  very  common  to  find  after  death,  in  the  heart  cavities,  yellow, 
succulent,  semi-tninslucent  masses.  They  are  most  common  and  of 
firmest  texture  in  persons  who  die  of  acute  infliimmaiory  diseases. 
They  may  adhere  quite  firmly  to  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  may  ex- 
tend in  long,  branching  cords  into  the  vessels.  They  are  fonned  in 
tht»  hist  hours  of  life  and  just  after  death.  They  have  no  clinical  or 
pathological  importance. 

Coagulations  of  the  fibrin  of  the  bl<xKl  in  the  heart  do,  however, 
(X'cur  during  life,  and  may  exist  for  years.  If  the  fibrin  adheres  to 
the  valves  in  small  masses  these  an*  called  vegetations  ;  if  it  coagu- 
lates in  the  heart  cavities  in  Lirger  l)odies  they  are  called  thrombi  op 
heart  iM)lypi. 

Such  thrombi  art*  found  in  all  the  lK»art  cavities.  They  form 
ilittencd  masses  firmlv  adherent  to  the  endocardium;  or  rounded 
Ixulies  in  tbe  spaces  lx»twt»en  the  tralKM'uhe;  or  have  a  jK>ly|K)id  sha|K> 
and  are  attached  by  a  narrow  i>t»dicle,  or  ver>'  rarely  are  globul;«r  and 
free  in  the  cavitv  of  the  auricle. 

Thev  are  usuallv  foinxl  in  connection  with  some  valvular  lesion 
which  prevents  the  fnv  circulation  of  blotnl  through  the  heart. 

Tliev  i\n)  firm,  drv,  and  of  a  whitish  color;  thev  mav  soften  and 
bn»ak  down  at  their  ci>ntres,  s«>  as  to  hnik  like  cysts  fille<l  with  pus,  or 
they  may  calcify.  They  are  usually  entirely  unorganized,  consisting 
simply  of  fibrin,  but  may  lK»come  organiztnl. 

(Jne  of  us  (Delafield)  has  seen  an  organized  thrombus  in  the  heart 
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of  a  man,  whose  hisloiy  was  unkiiowD,  who  was  found 


Wilson  presented  before  the  New  YoA  Patholugicnl 
1892,  a  large  thrombiis  of  the  auricle  which  was  paHlj 
Cases  are  reported  of  organiaed  thrombi  in  the  anrides,  winch 
the  seat  of  tabercolous  inflammation,  whidi  sometimes  does  not  ii 
Tolve  the  heart  wall.' 

Sometimes  sarcomatous  and  carcinomatous  tumon  in  diffewut 
parts  of  the  body  are  accompanied  by  theformaticm  of  tfaromld  in  tta 
heart  cavities,  which  are  composed  partly  of  coagulated  blood,  paort^ 
of  tissue  like  that  of  the  primary  tumor. 

TUMOBS.' 

Primary  tumors  in  the  heart  are  rare,  but  sarcomata^  mjfxamata^ 
fibromata,  and  lipomata  may  occur.  Rhahdamyomata^  probaUy 
congenital,  may  occur  in  the  heart  wall  as  circumscribed  nodular 
masses.'  A  cavernous  tumor  of  this  kind  has  been  described.  Sec- 
ondary tumors,  as  a  result  of  metastasis  or  of  continuous  gruwtb 
from  adjacent  parts,  are  not  very  infrequeut.  These  are  nanaUj 
carcinomata  or  sarcomata.  Secondary  chondromata  have  been 
observed.     Syphilitic  gummata  may  occur  in  the  heart  wall/ 

PARASITES. 

Echinococciis  sometimes  occurs  in  tlie  heart  wall  and  may  per- 
forate into  the  cavities.     Cysticercus  cellulosae  bas  been  observed, 

THE   BLOOD   VESSELS. 
ATROPHY   AND   HYPERTROPHY. 

Atrophy  of  the  blood  vessels  may  involve  the  entire  trunk  or 
some  of  its  elements.  It  may  occur  as  a  part  of  general  malnutrition 
of  the  body,  or  in  connection  with  atrophy  of  particular  organs, 
or  as  an  accompaniment  of  various  diseases  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves. 

Hypertrophy,  which  is  especially  seen  in  the  arteries,  may  occur 
in  the  establishment  of  a  collateral  circulation  upon  the  closure  of 
arterial  trunks;  or  it  may  occur  as  the  result  of  increased  blood  pres- 
sure, as  in  some  forms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

»  KotUtr,  Rev.  Centralblatt  f.  Bakteriologie.  April  7th,  1894,  p.  498. 
'  For  bibliography  of  heart  tumors  consult  BertJunmn,  Arch,  de  Med.  exp.,  voL. 
v.,  p.  386. 

*  Junfi,  Centralblatt  f.  path.  Anat.,  etc.,  Jnnunry  18th,  1806. 

*  Loomis,  Am.  Jour,  of  the  Med.  Sciences,  October,  1895,  bibliography. 
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DEGENERATION. 


Fatty  Degeneration. — This  may  occur  in  the  walls  of  otherwise 
imaltei*ed  vessels,  or  in  those  which  have  undergone  a  variety  of  in- 
flammatory or  degenerative  changes.  It  may  occur  either  in  the  in- 
tima  or  media,  or  both,  and  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  form  a  very 
prominent  gross  lesion,  or  so  httle  developed  as  to  require  the  micro- 
scope for  its  recognition.  When  marked,  especially  if  occurring  in 
the  intima  of  large  vessels,  smaller  and  larger  spots  or  stripes  or 
patches  may  be  seen,  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  usually  sharply  cir- 
cumscribed, and  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  roughened  on  the 
surface.  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  ai^rta,  but  may  be  found  in 
any  of  the  vessels.  In  moderate  degrees  of  the  lesion  we  find  on 
section  that  the  cells  of  the  intima  contain  fat  droplets  in  greater  or 
less  number.  When  further  advanceil,  not  only  are  the  cells  crowded 
with  fat  droplets,  but  the  intercellular  tissue  also  may  he  more  or  less 
densely  infiltratwl  with  them.  Sometimes  the  infiltration  is  so  dense 
that  the  tissue  breaks  down,  and  there  may  be  an  erosion  of  the  sur- 
face, fonning  a  so-called  fatty  ulcer.  When  the  media  is  involved 
the  nuiscle  cells  contain  fat  droplets.  It  may  lead  to  the  formation 
of  aneurism  or  to  rupture  of  the  vessels. 

CaU'ificatiim  usujilly  occurs  in  vessels  otherwise  diseased,  and 
may  involve  either  the  intima  or  media.  It  consists  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  Siilts  of  lime  either  in  the  cells  or  intercellular  sulxstance. 
The  lime  may  l)e  in  the  form  of  larger  or  smaller  granules  or  in 
dense  translucent  plates. 

Amyloid  Degeneration,  which  may  affect  all  the  coats  of  the  ar- 
teries, but  esj)ecially  the  intima  and  media,  ^\^ll  be  considered  under 
the  li\sions  of  the  organs  in  wiiich  it  most  commonly  occurs. 

Hyalin  Degeneration  nuiy  cause  thickening  of  the  intima  of 
the  blo(xl  vessels  by  its  conversion  into  or  infiltration  with  a  homoge- 
neous material  somewhat  similar  to  amyloid  (see  ptige  S4).  Or  it 
may  involve  the  entire  wall  of  smaller  vessels,  converting  them  into 
irn»gular  lumpy  cords.  The  lumen  of  vessels  thus  changed  may  be 
obliterated  or  occluded  by  thrombi. 

THE  ARTERIES. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Acute  Arteritis. 

Acute  infLimmation  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries  is,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  the  result  of  injury,  or  of  an  inflammation  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  vessel,  or  of  the  lodgment  within  it  of  some  foreign  body 
of  an  irritating  or  infectious  nature.    The  inflammatory  process  may 
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be  largely  c»nfiiied  to  the  inner  layer  of  the  vt-M^els — enrinrie.Htit; 
OP  it  may  commence  in  the  outer  layers— jwiv'n  *Yfir?Y/«  ,■  or  it  niay 
iuvolTe  the  entire  walL 

The  blood  vessels  in  the  outer  layers  may  be  congested,  tho  tijwiii- 
cedematoos  and  infiltrated  with  pus  cells,  and  the  entire  wuU  iiiuy 
become  necrotic.  The  intima,  if  this  layer  is  involved,  loset*  {x»  natu- 
ral gloes,  looks  dull  and  swollen.  It  may  become  in61trat«^>t]  vnt\i 
puB  &om  the  outer  layers,  and  it  may  become  necrotic.  Uiiiler  tl 
conditions  thrombi  usually  form,  and  in  these  may  occur  the  varti 
changes  which  have  been  already  described  on  page  CO 

Chronic  Arteritis. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  studies  of  Gull  and  Sutton  on  a 
capillary  fibrosis,  attention  has  been  every  year  more  and  maro  di- 
rected to  morbid  chaises  in  the  arteries  as  one  of  the  most  treqnmA 
of  diseased  conditions.  - 

It  is  evident  that  these  morbid  changes  are  canaed  by  nliwnlmj^ 
lead,  gout,  and  syphilis;  that  the  disposition  to  them  is  hereditery  ja 
some  families  ;  that  they  constitute  one  of  the  r^^ular  senile  chanipaa ; 
that  they  are  often  associated  with  chronic  diseaaee  of  the  Tiaoevft ; 
that  the  patients  can  be  unconscious  of  their  existence,  and  tiial^  oi 
the  other  hand,  they  can  cause  most  dbtressing  qrmptoma*  and  nfTTiii 
death. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  these  morbid  con- 
ditions under  the  njmies  wf  arterio-sclerosis  and  atheroma,  and  to 
accept  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Tlmnia  from  an  extended  series  of 
studies.     Thoma  teaches  that  : 

1.  Every  long-vontinued  sloiving  <i(  the  blood  current  causes  con- 
traction of  the  middle  coat  of  the  aorta,  and.  if  this  ia  not  auffieient 
to  accelerate  the  blood  current.  t()  a  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  the 
intima. 

2.  Primary  diffuse  and  nodular  arterio-sclerosis  depends  upon  a 
weakening  of  the  wall  of  the  blood  vessel  due  to  constitutional  con- 
ditions. This  is  followeil  by  dilattition  of  tho  vessel,  slowing  of  the 
blood  stream,  and  then  the  growth  of  ct)nnective  tissue  in  the  intima. 

:}.  Secondary  arteiio-scli-rosis  ia  canscii  by  slowing  of  the  blood 
curniiit  jinHluced  by  clmiiges  of  tli©  circulation  in  the  capillary 
vessels. 

It  appears  to  me  (Delatiulil)  tlmt  the  most  practical  view  of  these 
morbid  ciianges  in  the  arteries  is  to  consider  them  the  restilts  of  a 
com  bint  itioii  of  chronic  produiti\e  inflammation  and  of  degeneration 
occurring  in  connective  tissue.  We  shall  thun  think  of  the  arteries 
as  we  do  of  the  heart  or  the  liver  or  the  kidneys,  {is  a  definite  part 
of  the  body,  liable  to  become  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammation  from 
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tlie  same  causes  as  those  wbioh  produce  similar  changes  on  other 
parts*  of  the  body. 

In  all  the  arteries  the  wall  is  composeil  of  an  outer  connective-tis- 
sue coat  supplied  with  blood  vessels,  of  a  middle  cotit  fonuwl  of 
Kmonth  muscle,  and  of  an  inner  cunnective-tissue  coat  nut  supplied 
^v)th  blixxl  vessels.  In  the  small  arteries  inflammation  simply  cauwit 
the  formation  of  new  tiswue  :  in  tlielar^o  arteries  and  in  the  aorta, 
lK*!<ides  tlic  formation  of  new  tissue,  there  is  iilso  the  death  and  de- 
yi'iioration  of  tissue. 

There  is  sufficient  difference  between  the  changes  in  the  small 
arteries,  tbo  lai^  arteries,  and  the  aortH  to  make  it  c<mvenient  to 
tiesi'riljed  tbem  separately. 


I.  Tlif  Siii'ill  Arh'rii'.H.—{n)  The  simpli>st  chant.'e  in  tin-  small 
arttriis  is  an  increa.ie  in  tiie  size  and  niiinW-r  uf  the  t-nilntlielial  iflls. 
Tliis  is  iK'st  s<4'n  in  the  arterie«  in  milijiry  tulii'R'Nit  anil  in  snndl 
gunnuata. 

(/')  Tlien'  is  ii  gniwtb  uf  new  cimnevtivc  tissu<!  fnim  the  fniii>lb«*- 
liuiii  wliieh  eni-nMiches  ui«)n  the  liuut-n  of  tlie  artery  anil  tinally  i"- 
<  ludes  it.  The  growth  is  cumiHised  uf  lai^-  branching  tvl Is.  small 
muiid  cells,  and  liiisement  sul>stiin<x- :  later  the  ci-lls  biK'nme  smaller 
ami  less  nuiniTiHis,  the  iNisement  Kul>stance  ilrnsiT.  Thi-  growth 
fiirms  a  ringnu  the  insiileuf  the  intima  which  is  n'>t.-iymmetri<*al,  but 
is  thi<-kiT  in  s>inie  unepljict-.     This  change  always  narMws  the  calibre 
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of  the  artery,  and,  when  far  advanced,  occludes  it.  It  is  eeen  very 
frequently  in  the  small  arteries  in  every  piirt  of  the  body.  It  is  oftea 
called  "obliterating  endarteritis  "  {Figs,  ■J.'>3and  254). 

(c)  There  ia  a  thickening  ui  the  inner  coat  beneath  the  endothe- 
lium. The  change  begins  by  a  growth  of  cells  and  a  splitting-up  of 
the  basement  substance  in  the  iutima  immediately  beneath  the  endo- 
thelium. Then  there  is  a  growth  of  Ijasement  Bubatanc^,  with  but  a 
moderate  number  of  cells,  which  renders  the  inner  coat  thicker  j 
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thicker  until  the  lumen  of  the  artery  is  considerably  narrowed,  but 
yet  the  artery  is  not  occluded.  The  endotheUal  cells  may  remain  in 
place  and  unchanged  over  the  thickened  intima.  This  change  is  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  see  all  the  stages  of  the 
growth,  from  the  first  splitting-up  of  the  intima  until  it  is  changed 
into  a  dense  thickening. 

(rf)  The  thickening  of  the  inner  coat  just  described,  instead  of 
occurring  by  itself,  may  have  joined  with  it  either  a  thickeninjf  of 
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the  miisinilHr  coat  alone  or  a  tbiekeuiiig  of  both  tlic  nuiM'uUr  niul 
outer  ooalB  (Figs.  255  and  25i;). 

(«')  Thoru  is  a  thickening  of  the  inlimn,  a  roplncenient  of  the  niun- 
ciilar  coat  by  connective  tissue,  nnd  a  lliickeniiig  of  tlie  outer  t^iat. 
Thia  cfin  properly  be  calleil  a  "  sclerosis"  of  the  arterj\ 

Periarteritis  Sodosa. — A  few  cases  have  been  ile»»criUHl  in 
which  many  of  tlie  small  arteries  in  the  iiiuwlet)  and  in  the  viticeni 
were  beset  with  tunall  white  kiioba  pnywting  fnnii  inside  op  sur- 
rounding the  vessels,  Theso  circumscribed  thickenings  of  the  vestsel 
wall  are  apt  to  involve  all  the  layers  of  the  vetuM'l  and  may  eiu'roach 
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upon  the  lumen.  The  thiekenctl  itortimw  an*  intihrntwl  with  wnidl 
spheroidal  cells.  Multiple  aneurisms  may  develop  at  the  neat  "f 
tho  ItM-ni  thickening^.' 

i.  TJif  Liirijt'  Arterien. — In  tho  large  arteries  aUi^^ether  the  most 
frwiuent  change  is  the  thickening  of  tho  intiiria.  This  is  .>fien  pn*- 
ent  in  art«Tie«  which  look  imrmal  to  the  nakwl  eye.  But  U'nides  tlw 
thickening  of  the  intima  there  is  often  in  whlition  a  thickeniiiK  uf 

'Omsiilt  f.  K.<l.l,l,H,  Zi<j;l.r»  Ik-itHlsu  H.  juitli.  All»I..ott.,  Ibl.  xv..  IMW  ;  alio 
Graf,  ibid.,  Btl.  sU.,  p.  1X1,  IsM. 
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the  middle  and  outer  coats,  or  n  replacement  of  the  muscular  coat  by 
connective  tissue.  When  all  tlio  coats  are  thickened  in  this  way  the 
arteriea  often  become  elong.'ited  and  tortuoup.  Occasionally  there  tat 
areas  of  degeneration  in  tlje  tJiickened  wall  of  the  artery,  or  even  in- 
filtration M'ith  the  salts  of  lime. 

Tlie  Aorta.— The  changes  in  the  aorta  differ  from  those  in  the 
arteries  hy  reason  of  the  combination  of  degeneration  and  necrosis 
with  the  growth  uf  new  tissue  due  to  the  chronic  inHammatioUi  b 
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the  frequency  of  calcification,  and  by  the  liabilitj'  of  the  onter  coat  to 
purulent  infiltration.     We  find,  therefore,  in  the  aorta: 

(o)  Simple  thickening  of  the  inner  coat  by  new  connective 

(b)  Degeneration  aud  softening  of  the  inner  and  middle  coatfl 

(c)  Calcification  of  the  iiintT  and  middle  coats, 
(rf)  Infiltration  of  the  outer  and  middle  coats  with  pus  cells, 
(e)  Thinning  and  atrophy  of  the  inner  and  midille  coats. 
(/)  The  formation  of  thrombi  on  the  roughened  surface  of  the 

inner  coat. 


3  tisTO^I 
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InHaniniatory  ohungc^  in  lliu  norlii  it860(.'{ate<l  with  ilvgieaonUion, 
t-aicification,  etc.,  are  often  called  "atheniinH"  CSt«  Figs.  ^SH  and 

Tuberculous  Inflnmimitinn  of  the.  Arteries. 
In  tuberculous  iuHamtnation  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  particularly 
the  smaller  ones,  may  be  thickened   and   their   lumina  obliterated 
(Fig.  2fiO). 
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IlILATATIdS   AX»   ANEl'RISM. 


1.  Cirsoid  tuieurism  ci»it)Lst»  in  the  dibitAtion  and  lengthening 
of  \u-Tge  or  small  aitcnat.  The  walls  of  the  urter}'  lire  thinnetl,  the 
vessel  is  tortuuus  and  iu  places  sutvuhited.  These  chung«>8  are  most 
frequent  in  small  arteries,  especiidly  the  temponU  aud  ooci|)ital. 
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They  involve  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  and  its  branches,  or  maj-  extend 
ti>  the  capillaries  and  small  veins.  They  form  larger  or  smaller 
tumors  beneath  the  skin. 

Rarely  they  are  found  in  the  larger  arteries,  and  even  in  the  aorta. 

'i.  The  ordinary  aneurism  is  a  dilatation  of  the  coats  of  the 
artery  over  a  larger  or  smaller  part  of  its  course.  Such  dilatations 
are  usually  due  to  chronic  endarteritis  and  atheroma.     The  blocking 
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I  mna  of  tubrmilmw  iDHunnulloa  upon  tb*  wM  ol  tbr  artcfy 
u  putir  occlDdtDK  tlw  lunmi  of  ibt  tmwL  This  Kctwo  ibowi  bo* 
llu:  KpnervliiatloD  ot  Uk  tubRcular  intkunmatlon  through  th«  bodj  maj  occur  b7  the  iwiwiiiiic 
avajot  thetubFn.-lebiM'llllbrtbabloi^ud  lbs CBUbUahment of  tww  iBd  In  rarioaa  [iwtaatUM 
bcdr.    From  ipcdmni  pr«puwl  bj  t>r.  J.  B.  Elj. 

(if  H  vessel  by  un  embolus  may  lead  to  the  development  o(  an  aneur- 
ism. Acrortlinti  to  their  shape  we  may  distinguish  two  varieties  ot 
aneurism :  the  diffuse  and  the  (-ircumflcribed. 

{")  The  diffuse,  cylindrical,  or  fusiform  aneurism  consists  in  a 
uniform  dilatation  nf  all  the  coats  of  an  artery,  so  that  it  assumes  the 
Hhiii>e  of  a  fusifonn  or  cylindrical  swelling.  In  the  walls  of  the 
iHliited  [Htrtion  of  the  vessel  there  are  ofton  smaller,  circumscribed 
dilatations.  The  wall  of  the  aneurism  is  atheromatous  or  calcified ; 
the  niiildle  coat  may  be  atrophied.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  the  most 
common  seat  of  this  form  of  aneurism,  but  the  entire  length  of  ^' 
aoria,  or  {larts  of  any  other  arteries,  may  be  dilated  in  the  same 
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(6)  The  circumscribed  or  sacculated  aneuristi  consists  eitber  i 
dilatatioiL  of  the  entire  circumfereooe  of  an  arti?ry  over  a  ehort  {; 
tion  of  its  leng^,  or  in  a  dilatation  of  only  a  email  portion  of  tmf 
Bide  of  the  wa^,  so  that  the  aneuriEm  looks  li^  a  swelllag  attached 
to  one  Bide  of  the  artery.  The  aneuriam  oommences  as  a.  (lilatatitw 
of  all  the  coats  of  the  Teasel ;  but  as  soon  as  it  attains  any  conaUhT- 
able  size  the  middle  coat  atrophies,  so  that  the  wall  is  coinpot«i>d  of 
the  inner  and  outer  coats ;  or  the  inner  ooat  is  destroyed  by  endiir- 
teritis,  so  that  the  outer  coat  alone  forms  the  vail  of  the  aneurism. 
As  the  aneurism  increases  in  size  it  presses  upou  and  causes  the  de- 
struction of  the  neighboring  tissuee  and  Tiscera,  and  portions  of  these 
tissues  and  viscera  become  incorporated  with,  or  take  the  plaoB  of,  Uw 
wall  of  the  aneurism.  The  cavity  of  the  aneurism  is  filled  with  fluid 
or  clotted  blood,  or  with  layers  of  fibrin  which  adhere  closely  to  tti 
walL  The  communication  between  the  aneurism  and  the  artery  may 
be  small  or  lai^e.  If  arteri^  branches  are  given  off  from  the  anea^ 
rism  they  may  remain  open  or  become  plogged  with  fibrin ;  or  tiiefr 
walls  are  thickened  ftod  their  cavities  narrowed  by  endarteritiEi 
Death  is  produced  by  the  pressure  and  interference  of  the.  aneurism 
with  the  adjoining  viscera,  or  by  rupture.  The  rupture  may  alknr 
enough  blood  to  escape  to  destroy  life,  or  the  blood  may  be  held  in  hf 
the  soft  parts  and  a  second  false  aneuriam  formed  about  the  original 
one. 

Dissecting  aneurisms  are  those  in  which,  owing  to  a  acJatioD  of 
continuity  of  the  inner  layers  of  the  artery,  the  blood  gets  between 
the  media  and  adventitia,  and  forces  its  way  for  a  greater  or  lees 
distance  Iwtween  them.  Or  it  may  sepanito  the  mmlia  into  two 
layers. 

ANEURISMS  OP  TUB   DIFFERENT  ARTERIES. 

The  aorta  may  be  dilated  over  its  entii-e  length,  or  there  may  be 
diffuse  or  circumscribed  dilatations  at  any  portion  of  its  course ;  or 
there  may  be  eevera.1  aneurisms,  eituat<;d  at  different  points.  The 
iiscending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  iiorta  may  be  uniformly  dilated 
in  a  fusiform  shape,  or  there  may  be  circumscribed  dilatations  on  its 
anterior  wall,  or,  more  rarelj-,  on  its  posterior  wall.  The  sacculated 
aneurisms  may  bo  of  all  sizes  and  may  rupture  ^vithin  the  pericar- 
dium ;  or  they  may  form  a  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ventricular 
septum  and  communicsite  by  openinfi^  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
left  ventricle;  or  they  may  dilate  downward  between  the  visceral 
and  parietal  pericardium,  in  front  of  tlio  heart,  pushing  that  organ 
backward.  They  may  perforate  into  the  riylit  or  left  auricle  or  right 
ventricle,  tho  superior  vena  cava,  ()r  tlie  jtiilmonary  artery  ;  op  tfa^ 
may  reach  a  large  size,  press  on  and  erode  the  rifjht  side  of  the 
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Sternum  and  adjoining  ribs,  project  under  the  skin,  and  even  rup- 
ture externally. 

The  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  may  be  dilated  in  a  fusiform 
shape,  or  there  may  be  sacculated  aneurisms  at  any  point  in  its  wall. 
The  sacculated  aneurisms  usually  reach  a  considerable  size.  They 
press  on  the  sternum  and  ribs  in  front,  or  on  the  oesophagus,  trachea, 
and  bronchi  behind.  The  large  arteries  given  oflF  from  the  arch  may 
be  occluded.  They  cause  death  by  pressure  on  the  air  passages,  the 
oesophagus,  and  the  vena  cava ;  or  may  rupture  externally  or  into 
the  oesophagus,  trachea,  bronchi,  pulmonary  artery,  or  pleural  cavi- 
ties.' 

On  the  abdominal  aorta  we  usually  find  aneurisms  sacculated.  If 
they  are  situated  high  up  they  may  project  into  the  pleural  cavities; 
if  lower  down,  into  the  abdomen.  They  ma}*  compress  and  displace 
the  viscera,  vessels,  and  nerves,  and  erode  the  vertebrae.  The}'  may 
rupture  behind  the  {)eritoneum,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  pleural 
cavities,  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  bronchi,  the  lungs,  the  duodenum, 
the  colon,  the  pelves  of  the  kidney,  or  the  posterior  me<liastinum. 

The  caronary  arteries  vaay  be  dilateil  throughout,  or  may  be  the 
seat  of  small  sacculated  aneurisms.  These  may  rupture  into  the 
pericardium,  or  may  cause  rupture  of  the  heart  wall. 

The  pnliiumary  arteries  are  rarely  the  seat  of  aneurisms.  Dif- 
fuse and  circumscribed  dilatations,  however,  sometimes  occur  on  the 
main  trunk  and  on  the  two  princi{)al  branches  of  the  artery.  They 
do  not  usually  reach  a  large  size,  but  may  cause  death  by  rupture. 
General  dilatation  of  all  the  branches  of  the  puhnonary  artery  is 
more  common.  It  is  foimd  in  connection  with  stenosis  of  the  mitral 
valves  and  with  compression  or  induration  of  the  lung  tissue. 

Of  the  other  arterites  of  the  Ixxlv  there  is  hardlv  anv  one  which 
may  not  become  the  seat  of  an  aneurism,  but  those  of  the  popliteal 
arterv  are  most  common. 

A  very  few  cases  of  multiple  small  aneurisms  have  been  described, 
involving  many  of  the  smaller  arterial  trunks  (see  Periarteritis 
noilosa,*  page  507). 

STENOSIS. 

Stenosis  and  obliteration  of  the  aorta,  at  the  point  of  entrance  of 
the  du(*tus  arteriosus,  have  been  described  in  a  considerable  number 
of  casi»s. 

The  situation  of  the  stenosis  is  either  exactly  at  the  entrance  of 
the  ductus  arteriosus  or  close  on  either  side  of  this  point.     The  de- 

>  For  an  niialysis  of  thirty -four  cases  of  aortic  aDeurism  consult  Biggt,   Am. 
Jonr.  of  till'  Mfii.  Sciences.  Marcb,  1889. 

*  (imf,  Zicgler's  Ikitiftge  zur  path.  Anat.,  etc..  Bd.  xix.,  p.  181.  18W. 
4:> 
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gree  of  stenosis  varies.  The  aorta  may  be  entirely  closed  and  con- 
verted into  a  solid  cord  for  a  length  of  half  an  inch  ;  or  there  may 
be  a  circular  constriction  through  which  there  is  a  larger  or  smaller 
Oldening — the  constriction  is  uniformly  circular  ;  or  there  is  a  septum 
springing  from  the  concave  side  of  the  vessel  at  the  opening  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus  ;  or  there  is  a  cicatricial-like  contraction  of  the  aorta. 
The  walls  of  the  aorta  at  this  point  may  l>e  thickened  and  sclerosed. 
The  ductus  art<?riosus  may  be  closed  or  oi)en.  Above  the  constriction 
the  aorta  is  usually  dilated  ;  below  it,  it  is  normal,  dilated,  or  ste- 
nosed. 

Stenosis  of  the  aort^i  produces  hyj>ertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
and,  later,  of  the  right  ventricle,  with  venous  congestion  through- 
out the  l)ody  ;  or  there  may  be  a  collateral  circulation  developed  be- 
twiH»n  the  artei'ies  given  off  above  and  Inflow  the  constriction  :  or 
there  may  be  rupture  of  the  aorta,  the  right  ventricle  or  auricle. 

This  condition  is  found  at  all  ages,  but  is  prcxluced  during  fcetal 
life  or  in  the  first  year  of  extra-uterine  life.  It  is  probable  that  it 
may  be  caused  after  birth  by  an  abnormal  closure  of  the  ductus  ar- 
teriosus. This  vesst»l  normally  becomes  closed  \\nthout  the  forma- 
tion of  a  thrombus.  If  a  thrombus  is  formed  it  may  extend  into  the 
aorta  and  obstruct  it ;  i>r  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  filled  with  a  throm- 
bus, but  increases  for  a  time  in  size  ;  aft(»rward,  as  the  thrombus  is  ab- 
sorbed, the  vessel  contracts  and  draws  the  walls  of  the  aorta  together. 

Stenosis  of  tho  aorta  and  of  some  of  t he  other  arteries  has  l)een 
observinl.  in  a  1'<'\v  rarr  cjiscs,  without  anv  known  cause. 

En(lart(M'itis,  Avitli  tlic  ])roductinii  of  atheromatous  and  calcareous 
]>atcln's.  may  o])struct  ov  rntirrly  ol)liti*rate  the  smaller  arteries. 
Tills  is  esjH'cially  sci^n  in  llu'  ai-ti'i'irs  of  tlu^  1(\lc.  foot,  and  brain,  and 
in  the  coroiiJiry  arteries.  The  writt'i*  has  i^i^ni  a  case  in  which  the 
sulx'laviaii  was  completely  oeeln<l(»(l  in  this  way. 

>^;irr()win«^  of  th(^  aorta  and  of  all  its  branches.,  with  thinniiii;' «)f 
the  arterial  coats,  is  found  as  a  congenital  condition.  It  iisuallv  i»c- 
cui-s  in  females,  in  connection  with  iniperfcH't  development  of  the 
whole  l)0(lv. 

Steiujsis  from  thrombosis  oi*  eniholi>-ni  is  ti'cated  of  «dse^vhen^ 

iii'i*Tri:i:s  and  wotxds. 

Uuptuj'e  ol'  arti'ries  ina\  occur  nndei'  tlie  t'ollowinLc  conditions: 
1.  Fatty  de»j:(^ner;» lion  or  endarteritis,  with  atheromatous cli; 4 ni^es. 
may  >(>  softiii  and  destn>v  tlie  inn<  i*  nnd  middle  Ci)ats  of  an  artery  as 
to  admit  of  its  i-upture.  IvUjjturc  of  tlM'a.n-ta  in  connection  ^vith 
tuben-ulou^  inflnnunatioii  <»f  tlie  \r<^rl>  ]\n>  li(»en  descrilx^d.  The 
aorta,  just  above  the  valves,  is  tin-  ihm^i  tr«'tiuent  seat  of  this  lesi(»n. 
Tin*  lujiture  may  run   in  any  dii-rclion:   it>  efl^cs  are  irreicular  and 
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jagj^ed.  The  blood  may  burst  through  all  the  coats  of  the  aorta  at 
tlio  same  point ;  or  more  frequently  the  external  coat  remains  and 
tho  blo(Hl  is  inliltrated  in  the  middle  coat  and  between  it  and  the 
external  coat.  In  this  way  a  dissecting  aneurism  is  formed,  which 
may  extend  along  the  aortii  for  a  (considerable  distance.  After  a 
short  time  tho  external  coat  usually  gives  way  at  some  point,  and  the 
blood  escapes.  In  rare  cases  life  is  prolonged  for  some  time,  the 
rupture  Inking  closed  by  a  new  membrane. 

We  also  find  ruptures  from  fatty  degeneration  and  atheroma  in 
the  arterites  of  the  brain  and  lungs ;  in  the  con>nary  arteries,  the 
C(eliac  axis,  the  mesenteric  arteries,  and  in  the  arteries  of  the  ex- 
tremities 

2.  In  rare  cases  stenosis  of  a  portion  of  the  aorta  may  cause 
rupture  at  some  point  between  tho  seat  of  stenosis  and  the  heart. 

3  Contusions,  wrenchings,  and  severe  falls  may  rupture  the 
walls  of  an  artery,  either  partially  or  completely,  producing  trau- 
matic or  dissecting  aneurisms,  or  completely  severing  the  vessel. 

4.  Penetrating  wounds  may  injure  or  entirely  sever  an  artery. 
If  the  vessel  l)e  large  and  the  injury  severe,  death  from  luemorrhage 
is  the  usual  result.  A  small  artery  may  l)ecome  closeil  or  l)e  the  seat 
of  a  false  aneurism. 

In  the  healing  of  a  woimded  artery  two  conditions  co-operate. 
The  vessel  retrac*ts  and  contract**,  and  a  thrombus  is  formed  wnthin 
it.  The  contrac*tion  may  be  alone  sufficient  to  close  the  vessel ;  its 
coats  thicken,  and  the  inner  surfjices  finally  are  fus^Ml  together  ;  or 
the  l)l(H)d  coiigulates  and  forms  a  thrombus  in  the  vesw»l  near  the 
wound.  This  thrombus  later  becomes  org^mized  and  the  vessel  is 
convt^rteil  into  a  fibrous  cord. 

Spurious  or  false  aneurisms  are  found  most  frequently  (con- 
nected with  vess(»ls  of  the  extremities.  When  an 'artery  is  wounded 
the  bliHMl  escajK^s  into  the  surrounding  soft  ])arts,  and  a  cavity  is 
formed  filUnl  with  bhxKl  and  broken-down  tissue.  This  (X)ndition 
may  terminate  in  several  wa^'s. 

(a)  The  wound  in  the  arter>'  may  heal  and  the  effused  blo(xi  be 
absorlKHl. 

(h)  The  effused  bl(x>d  and  broken  tissues  may  be(K)mo  gimgrenous 
and  the  surrounding  soft  parts  be  inflamed. 

((•)  A  sort  of  sac  wall  may  Ix?  fonned  by  the  soft  parts,  while  the 
wound  of  the  artery  remains  open,  so  that  we  have  an  aneurismal 
sac  through  which  the  blotnl  is  constantly  ixmring. 

5  If  an  arterv  Ih)  woundwl,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vein  which 
acconipani(»s  it,  we  have  as  the  result  the  conditions  called  aneu- 
rismal varix  and  vari(»ose  aneurism.  In  aneurismal  varix  the  artery 
and  vt»in  Ixvome  adherent  at  the  seat  of  injury,  so  that  the  arteriiil 
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blood  passes  diiecily  into  the  veiii.  Thoe  is  a  smnnflij 
opening  between  the  two  Tessels,  the  Tein  is  dilated  inta  m 
the  Terns  emptying  into  it  are  dilated  and  torta0ii& 

In  varioose  anenrism  the  arteiy  and  vein  do  not  ooniiiiiiiiiQais  di> 

rectly,  bat  a  false  aneoiismal  sac  is  formed  between  tihe  Toonls^  into 
which  the  blood  is  ponred  before  passinginto  the  Tsin. 

Varicose  aneurism  may  also  be  produced  by  the  npantMMwnw  rap* 
ture  of  an  aneurism  into  a  vein.  The  aneurism  preaseB  ^^jw^tiiA  tks 
vein,  becomes  adherent^  and  finally  ruptures  into  it.  This 
has  been  observed  between  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery;  llie 
and  inferior  and  superior  vena  cava ;  the  popliteal  arteiy  and  Tein  ;  the 
femoral  artery  and  vein ;  the  splenic  artery  and  venaasygOB  ;  tike  in- 
ternal carotid  and  sinus  cavemosus.  Even  in  cases  of 
by  aortic  aneurisms  life  is  usually  prolonged  for  scmie  time. 

6.  Destructive  inflammation  or  tumors  of  the  surrounding 
may  invade  and  destroy  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  an  artery*  ^nina 
ulceration  of  the  trachea,  bronchi,  bronchial  glands,  and  OBScqphagaa^ 
or  tumors  of  these  parts,  may  perforate  the  aorta ;  gangrene  of  the 
lungs,  the  pulmonary  arteries;  ulcer  of  the  stomachy  the  gastrio 
arteries,  etc. 

TUMORS. 

Secondary  tumors,  chiefly  carcinomata  and  sarcomata,  may  oooar 
in  the  walls  of  the  arteries  by  continuous  growth  from  without, 

involving  first  the  external  layers.  To  these  layers  they  are  usually 
confined,  for  the  density  of  the  inner  layers  aflFords  such  marked 
resistance  to  the  infiltration  of  the  tumor  cells  that  they  are  apt  to 
pass  intact  through  the  tumor,  which  grows  around  them.  More 
fre<iuently  the  arteries  become  secondarily  involved  in  the  growth 
of  malignant  tmnors  by  the  occurrence  within  them  of  emboli 
formed  by  larger  and  smaller  masses  of  tumor  cells. 

These  emlK)li  are  usually  of  small  size,  and  are  apt  to  get  into  the 
circulation  by  growing  through  the  w^alls  of  the  veins  into  their  lu- 
mina.  Large  emboli  from  tumors  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  em])oli,  formed  as  they  are  for  the 
most  part  by  cells  capable  of  grow^th  and  proliferation,  are  apt  to  soon 
form  connection  with  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and,  by  the  growth 
into  them  of  blood  vessels  from  the  rasa  rafioruin  to  find  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  their  develoimient,  and  they  may  thus  soon  in- 
volve the  entire  wall  of  the  vessel  and  grow  out  into  adjacent  parts. 
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THE    VEINS. 

DILATATION. 

Dilatation  of  the  veins,  or  phlebectasia,  presents  itself  under  a  va- 
riety of  forms. 

1.  Simjyle  Dilatation. — The  vein  is  uniformly  dilated  in  a  cylin- 
drical or  fusiform  shape  ;  its  length  is  not  increased  ;  its  walls  are  of 
normal  thickness  or  thinned  ;  the  valves  increase  in  size,  or  are  in- 
sufficient, or  atrophic,  or  are  torn. 

2.  Cirsoid  Dilatation. — The  vein  is  uniformly  cylindrically  di- 
late<l,  but  is  also  increased  in  length,  so  that  it  assumes  a  very  tor- 
tuous course.     The  walls  are  normal,  thickened,  or  thinned. 

3.  Varicose  Dilatation. — A  circumscrilxnl  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  vein  is  dilated  so  as  to  form  a  globular  sac.  The  sac  communi- 
cates \\nth  the  vein  through  a  large  or  small  oix>ning.  The  wall  of 
the  Siic  is  formed  of  the  coats  of  the  vein,  which  preser\'e  their  nor- 
mal thickncHS,  are  thickene<l  or  thinneil  ;  the  middle  coat  may  dis- 
appefir  entirely.  There  may  be  only  one  such  dilatation,  or  there 
may  be  a  number  on  the  same  vein,  or  a  number  of  veins  may  be  af- 
flicted at  the  same  time.  The  vein  may  be  otherwise  normal,  or, 
more  f reijuently,  is  dilatetl  in  the  cirsoid  form. 

4.  Anastomosing  Dilatation. — A  numlwr  of  contiguous  and 
anastomosing  veins  are  dilated,  both  in  the  cirsoid  and  varicose 
forms.  The  vein  then  l(K)ks  like  a  series  of  cavities  seiMirattnl  by 
thin  partitions.  The  dilatations  of  the  same  vein  biH*omo  adherent 
to  each  other  and  to  those  of  the  adjoining  veins ;  |M)rtions  of  the 
wall  of  the  dilateil  parts  may  disjipi)ear,  and  wo  find  a  number  of 
cavities  containing  venous  blooil  and  st^jmrated  from  each  other  by 
thin  iMirtitions.  The  course  of  the  vein  can  no  longer  be  followed 
out. 

S|M)ntaneous  cure  of  dikitations  of  the  veins  is  not  common,  and 
usually  occurs  only  in  the  lesst»r  degret^s  of  the  lesion.  Most  phle- 
Ixvtiisiie  increiise  steadily  in  size  and  extent.  Very  frecjuently 
thrombi  form  in  the  dilateil  veins,  and  either  partially  or  completely 
fill  them  ;  and  th(»se  in  rare  cjises  may  lxHX>me  organized,  or  the 
clots  may  dry  and  In^come  calcifieil,  fonning  phleholiths  (see  page 
()(»),  and,  by  the  formation  of  new  coniii^ctive  tissue  in  the  walls, 
they  may  lKK*ome  encloseil  in  a  fibn)us  capsule,  with  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  vessel.  The  wall  of  the  dilated  Siic  mav  lMH.*ome  so  thin 
that  it  finally  ruptures,  and  the  bl«jo<l  is  discharged  externally. 
Sometimes  infliimmation  is  set  up  in  the  tissues  surrounding  the 
vein,  and  we  find  both  the  surroundinK  tissues  and  the  wall  of  the 
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vein  the  seat  of  pumleDt  infiltration  or  fibrous  tbiolcening.      TlH 
parts  of  the  body  from  which  the  dilated  veins  draw  their  blood  i: 
exhibit  the  results  of  chronic  venous  congestion,  csdema,  hypersmiaj 
and  hypertrophy  or  ulceration. 

When  occurring  in  mucous  membrane,  dilated  vedng  ore  1 
associsted  with  persiBtent  catarrh.  There  is  hardly  one  of  all  ttia 
veins  of  the  body  which  may  not  be  dilated.  T^  hiemorrhoidal 
veins ;  the  veins  of  the  1^  and  thigh ;  those  of  the  pelvis  and  pelvie 
viscera ;  those  of  the  spermatic  cord,  scrotum,  and  labia  ;  Uiooe  d 
the  abdominal  wall ;  those  of  the  neck  and  arms — are  tiie  cmea  moat 
frequently  found  in  this  condition. 

The  causes  of  dilatation  are  principally  some  mechanioal  obetmo- 
tion  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  toward  the  heart ; 
but  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  from  inflammation  or  injoiy, 
etc.,  are  not  without  influence. 

WOTJKDa— RUPTURE. 

Wounds  of  the  veins  usually  heal  by  a  simple  contraotioa  and 
an  adhesive  inflammation  of  their  waHa ;  sometimes  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  thrombus.  Bupture  of  the  veins  may  be  produced  by  se- 
vere contusions  and  crushings  of  the  body  and  by  violent  fidls. 
Per/oration  of  a  vein  may  be  produced  by  suppuration  of  the  acit 
pEirts  and  the  invasion  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel ;  by  the  pressure  of 
an  aneurism  or  of  a  new  growth  ;  by  the  thinning  of  the  wall  of 
the  vein  in  phlebectasia. 

ISFLAMMATIOS. 

Intlammation  of  the  veins,  phlebitis,  may  involve  chiefly  the  ex- 
ternal layers — periphlebitis  ;  or  the  internal — endophlebitis  ;  or, 
as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  the  entire  wall  may  be  affected. 
Phlebitis  may  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  thrombus,  by  injuries, 
or  by  an  infectious  inflanimatiou  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  Throm- 
bosis of  the  vein,  either  primiiry  or  secondarj-,  is  a  very  constant 
accompaniment  of  phlebitis. 

Acute  Phlebitis  may  commence  as  a  suppurative  periphlebitis  or 
as  a  result  of  inflammatory  pi-oeesses  about  the  vessel.  The  outer 
layers  of  the  venous  wall  are  cougested,  swollen,  infiltrated  with 
serum  and  pus.  The  inner  coats  may  become  infiltrated  with  pus; 
thoy  may  become  necrotic  and  disintegrate,  A  thrombus  is  con- 
stantly formed  under  the-^e  conditions,  which  may  for  a  time  stop 
the  circulation  and  keep  the  products  of  inflammation  and  degenera- 
tion from  mixing  with  the  blood  :  but  tJie  thrombus  itself  is  prone  to 
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disintegration,  and  thus  the  exudations  and  decomposing  fragments 
of  tissue  may  enter  the  circulation. 

On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  presence  of  irritating  or  infec- 
tious matorial  within  the  vein  and  the  formation  of  a  thrombus,  the 
inflammatory  process  may  be  at  the  commencement  an  endophlebi- 
tis,  but  usually,  if  the  inflammation  be  at  all  severe,  the  entire  wall 
of  the  vessel  will  eventually  be  involved.  The  pus  cells  in  Ixjth 
cases  doubtless  come  from  emigration  from  the  vasa  vasorum. 
Acute  phlebitis  may  terminate  in  the  absorption  of  the  thrombus  and 
the  return  of  the  vein  to  its  normal  condition  ;  in  the  obliteration  of 
the  vt»in  :  or  portions  of  the  thrombus  may  become  detached  and  find 
their  way  as  emboli  into  various  parts  of  the  body.     The  most  im- 


Fio.  a«l.— Tmiiici'Loiii  Pri.rbitih. 

The  fiectioD  i**  fnmi  one  of  the  iniliiionnry  veinM  in  a  child  dead  of  acute  fc^'ntral  miliary  tuber* 
CiiloKiK.    Spei'inieu  loaned  by  Dr.  \V.  P.  Northrup. 

jMirtant  results  of  phlebitis  are  usually  those  which  depend  upon  the 
introduction  into  the  blood  of  these  emlxJi  or  of  septic  material  (see 
ThromlM)sis  and  Embolism,  page  7tJ,  and  Pyaemia).' 

Chronic  periphlebitis  produces  thickening,  principally  of  the  outer 
cojits  of  tlie  veins,  but  the  inner  coats  may  also  be  involveti.  The 
8urn)unding  tissue  niay  be  also  thickened  and  coalesce  with  the 
walls  of  tlie  vein.     There  may  or  may  not  be  thrombosis. 

Chronic  endophlebitis  is  a  not  very  common  lesion,  of  the  same 
general  character  as  chronic  endarteritis.  More  or  less  circum- 
scril)o<l  ])iitches  of  new  connective  tissue  are  formed  in  the  inner 
coiits,  which  may  undergo  fatty  or  calcareous  degeneration. 

Tftht^rculous  Inflammation  of  the  walls  of  the  veins  may  occur 
as  an  «»xt4»nsion  of  the  process  fn>m  without  or  from  a  IcHlgnient  of 
the  tulHTfle  bacMlli  in  the  blood  current  on  the  intima  (Fig.  ^OI). 

'  Cuiisuli   FrfitUniUr,    **  KxiKTiiiit'iital  IMiIfbills,  "  Virch.    Aith.,    H«l.   cxli..  p. 


THE  TASOULAK  BTSTKM. 


This  is  not  iuftequent  in  the  pulmonary  vans,  and  Weigrert  has  called 
attention  to  the  fhct  that  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  the  growib 
of  tubercle  tissue  into  the  lumina  of  these  veins  from  tubereular 
lymph  nodee  is  of  frequent  oocuirence  and  readily  explains   tb^ 

top(^7aphy  and  mode  of  occurreuce  of  the  general  disease.     The  tn- 

bwcle  bacilli  which  are  preeent  in  the  tubercular  tissue  |i  i  mi  iii|J 
into  the  lumen  of  the  veins  find  thus  an  easy  distributioii. 

Syphilitic  Inflammation  may  inTolve  the  walls  of  the  yvbM 
edther  as  gummy  tumors  or  as  more  diffuse  ^ckenings. 


Primary  tumors  of  the  veins  are  rare.  Small  leiomyomata  ham 
been  described  in  the  saphenous  and  ulnar  veins.  A  mffo-»areamm 
as  lai^  as  a  man's  fist  has  been  described,  situated  in  the  ''''itfifl 
vena  cava  inferior.  The  veins  are  not  infrequently  secondarily  ia^ 
Tolved  by  sarcomata  and  carcinomata,  and  sometimes  by  chondro- 
mata.  The  thin  walls  of  the  veins  offer  comparatively  little  mnife- 
ance  to  the  encroachment  of  malignant  tumors,  which  mam  gam 
access  to  the  circulation  and  may  form  metastases  in  variooB  parti 
of  the  body. 

PARASITES. 

Eckinococcus  is  sometimes  found  in  the  veins,  having  eitiier  de- 
veloped there  or  perforated  from  without 

Two  species  of  distoma  {liver  fluke)  occur  in  man,  J),  hepati- 
cum  occurs  rarely  in  man,  and,  while  usually  found  in  the  bile  ducts, 
may  occur  in  the  vena  cava.  D.  luematobium  is  very  common  in 
man  in  Egypt  and  in  other  part-s  of  Africa,  and  usually  occurs  in  tiie 
portal  vein  or  its  branches,  and  frequently  in  other  veins. 

THE  CAPILLABIE3. 

The  waUs  of  the  capillaries  are  so  thin  and  so  intimately  oon- 
nected  with  the  surrounding  tissues  that  their  lesious  are  studied 
most  appropriately  ainong  the  disoiujcs  of  the  several  organs.  Dila- 
tation of  the  new-formed  capillaries  in  tumors,  granulation  tiasue, 
etc.,  and  fatty  and  hyalin  degeneration  of  their  walls,  may  be 
mentioned  here  as  readily  observeil  lesions  occurring  under  a  variefy 
of  conditions.  The  changes  which  we  assume  to  occur  in  the  waUs 
of  the  smaller  veins  and  capillaries  in  exudative  inflammation,  by 
reason  of  which  fluids  and  blood  ct^Us  pass  through  them,  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  understood  to  be  described  with  definiteneaa 

THE  LYMPH  VESSELS. 
The  smaller  lymph  vessels  can  hardly  be  treated  as  independent 
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structures,  since  their  walls  are  so  closely  joined  with  the  tissues 
through  which  they  pass  ;  the  lymph  radicles,  indeed,  being  nothing 
more  than  the  spaces  in  the  connective  tissue  in  which  the  variously 
shaped  connective-tissue  cells  lie.  In  the  larger  lymph  vessels  we 
find  a  moderate  number  of  more  or  less  independent  lesions. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Lymph  a  ng  it  is. 

Inflammation  of  the  larger  lymph  vessels  is  usually  secondary 
and  connected  with  some  wound  or  injur}'.  Owing,  it  is  lielieved, 
to  the  entrance  into  the  lymph  trunk  of  some  septic  material  or  bac- 
teria, the  vessels,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  distance  away  from 
the  wound,  become  red,  tender,  and  painful.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  microscopical  appeanmcos  which  the  vessels  present  vary. 
In  some  cases  the  redness  disapi)ears  after  death  and  we  find  no  ap- 
preciable alteration.  In  other  cases  we  find  the  walls  of  the  lymph 
vessels  more  or  less  densely  infiltrated  with  pus  cells,  and  the  lumen 
may  contain  variable  quantities  of  pus  and  fibrin  and  desc^uamated 
endothelium.  The  tissue  about  the  vessels  may  aLso  be  infiltrated 
with  serum  and  pus.  These  lesions  may  undergo  resolution  and  the 
vessel  \ye  restored  to  its  normal  condition  ;  or  the  vessel  wall  and  sur- 
rounding tissue  may  die  or  become  involved  in  abscess  ;  or  new  con- 
nective tissue  may  fonn  in  and  alx>ut  the  vessel,  sometimes  with 
obliteration  of  its  lumen.  The  lymph  ncnles  may  {)articipate  in  the 
inflammatory  process. 

Inflammation  of  the  lymph  vessels  may  occur  as  the  result  of  dis- 
section and  other  wounds,  and  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles.  It 
may  <x»cur  in  the  uterine  Ij^mphaticsin  the  phlegmonous  form  of  puer- 
peral fever,  and  under  other  conditions. 

Tiihercnlous  Lymphangitis, — Tuberculous  inflammation  occurs 
both  in  large  and  small  lymph  vessels.  Miliary  tubercles  and  diffuse 
tulx»rcle  tissue  ma}'  form  in  the  walls  and  pn)ject  into  the  lumen  of 
the  larger  trunks  ;  or  in  the  smaller  vessels  the  new  growth  may  en- 
tirely fill  the  lumen,  and  grow  in  this,  with  more  or  less  involvement 
of  the  walls.  This  may  occur  independently,  but  it  is  most  fre- 
quently stHjn  in  connection  with  tubercular  inflammation  of  adjacent 
tissue's.  Thus  from  tubercular  l^Tnph  nodes  in  the  \'icimty  of  the 
thonicic  duct  there  may  be  a  direct  extension  of  the  tubercular  in- 
flammation, an  involvement  of  the  walls  of  the  duct,  and  a  growth 
of  tiil)ercle  tissue  into  its  lumen.  Such  growths  in  the  thoracic  duct 
have  been  shown  by  Weigert  to  be  fre<|uent  in  acute  general  miliary 
tuberculosis,  and  very  satisfactorily  explain  the  dissemination  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli.     In  the  vicinity  of  tubercular  tdcers  in  the  intestines, 
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furthemun«,  we  often  see  the  subsennu  lynqib  venstls.   whii'li  pnw 
from  the  -vUsaity  of  the  nlcen,  distended  with  tJie  products  of  tutx 
cular  inflammation  and  lofdang  like  dssue  wiate  knobbed  curds. 

Syphilitic  IitftaTnmation  of  the  lymi^  TeBsels  not  iaf  roquet 
occurs  in  the  -vicinity  of  Byphilitio  uloerB  in  tiie  primarj'  i 
later  stages  there  may  be  thidcenii^  of  the  walls  of  the  i 
the  development  of  pummy  tumfns  in  and  about  them. 

LYHPHANOIBCTA8I8. 

Dilatation  of  the  lymph  Teesels  occurs  mider  a  varierty  of  oondl- 
tions.  It  may  be  congenital,  or  it  may  be  due  tp  some  hindranoe  to 
the  flow  of  lymph  onward — asbypreesurefromanycaaBe,  orfromttM 
occluedoD  of  the  Teeseb  by  inflammation — or  it  may  be  prodnoed  fajf 
unknown  causes.  If  the  dilated  vessels  form  a  droomaoribed  uiaii; 
this  is  often  called  a  lymphangioma  (Fig.  127).  In  certain  forms  of 
elephantiasis  and  in  macrogloasia  the  dilatation  of  the  lymph  to*- 
sels  is  an  important  factor.  Its  occurrence  is  not  infrequoit  in  tlw 
labia,  prepuce,  and  scrotum. 


The  relation  of  the  endothelium  of  the  lymph  vessels  and  a 
to  endotheliomata  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  section  on 
Tumors. 

The  dissemination  of  malignant  tumors  through  the  lymph  chan- 
nels is  of  fretiueiit  occurrence,  and  is  particularly  marked  in  the  case 
of  cHrcinoraa.  In  the  vicinity  of  carciiiomata  the  lymph  vessels  are 
not  infrequently  crowdetl  ivith  the  tumor  cells,  forming  white,  irr^- 
ultir  corda  ;  or  small  masses  of  tho  tumor  cells  may  be  found  in  the 
lymph  vesaels,  either  near  to  or  remote  from  the  tumor.  White, 
irregular  networks  are  often  formed  in  this  way  beneath  the  pleut& 
in  carcinoma  of  the  lung  (Fig.  131),  or  beneath  the  capsule  of  the 
liver.  Transverse  sections  of  l;^llph  vessels  thus  distended  show 
sometimes  swelling  and  detachment  of  the  endothelium  and  a  crowd- 
ing of  the  lumen  with  tumor  cells.  ^Vlietlior  or  not  the  endothelium 
participates  in  the  new  formation  of  the  characteristic  carcinomatous 
cells  is  not  known. 

THK   LYMPH    ::iODEfl  tLymiih  GlancU).' 

It  is  well,  in  studying  the  losions  of  tin;  lymph  nodes,  to  remember 
Uiat  tiiey  aro  structures  so  placed  in  the  course  of  the  lymph  vessels 

'  'Wliiit  \VQ  C!ill  lymph.iUi-  liane embrai'c-a  iiol  ckiIj-  Uie  wiciilled  lyinth  glaiidB  and 
thu  k-sa  cumplcx  but  still  wull-ileHnuil  slnii'liin^s  ruiiTxl  in  the  stomach,  loteitlnet, 
[iiiisilH.  anil  ciscwiicrc,  and  called  lytiipli  fnlllclcs,  but  also  the  lew  well-deflned. 
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that  the  lymph,  in  flowing  toward  the  larger  central  trunks,  passes 
through  them,  undergoing  a  sort  of  filtration  as  it  percolates  through 
the  trabecul^e  of  the  lymph  sinuses.  If  this  simple  fact  be  borne  in 
mind  the  diseases  of  the  lymph  nodes,  which  are  in  the  majority  of 
cases  secondary,  are  much  more  readily  understood.  Particles  of 
pigment  which  in  any  way  get  into  the  l}Tnph  vessels  are  carrie<l 
along  until  a  l}Tnph  node  is  reached,  and  here  they  are,  in  part  at 
least,  deposited  among  the  trabeculae  of  the  sinuses,  while  the  l}Tiiph 
passes  on  and  out  of  the  efferent  vessels  (Fig.  5i64).  The  same  thing 
occurs  when  cells  from  malignant  tumors,  bacteria  of  various  kinds, 
etc.,  gain  access  to  the  lymph  vessels;  and  also,  as  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing,  in  the  case  of  many  poisonous  materials  which 
our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  associate  with  bacteria. 
These  various  materials,  filtered  out  of  the  lymph  by  the  glands,  may 
act  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  produce  lesions  in  them. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Aciite  Inflammation  of  the  lymph  nodes  usually  (xx^urs  in  con- 
nection with  some  inflammatory  process  in  the  region  from  which  its 
lymph  is  gathered.  The  nodes  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  swollen, 
reddened,  and  softer  than  normal,  and  often  the  seat  of  smaller  and 
larger  haemorrhages.  Sometimes  one,  sometimes  several  nodes  of  a 
cluster  are  aflFected. 

The  microscopical  examination  shows  the  most  prominent  change 
to  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  cells  in  the  follicles  and  conis, 
as  well  as  in  the  l}Tnph  sinuses.  These  cells  are,  in  part,  small  and 
spheroidal,  and  similar  to  those  normally  filling  the  meshes  of  the 
follicles ;  in  part  large  polyhedral  or  variously  shaped  cells  with 
prominent  nuclei ;  the  latter  cells  are  most  abundant  in  the  l^nnph 
sinuses.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  swelling  of  the  endothelial  cells 
of  the  ivticuhun  of  the  sinuses  (Fig.  '20'2).  The  blood  vessels  may 
be  distendtnl  ^vith  blood,  or  there  may  be  blood,  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  frin*  in  the  sinust^s  and  follicles.     The  origin  of  the  large 


irregular  massos  of  tissue  rusemblinji:  that  of  lymph  follicles,  which,  as  Arnold  has 
showu  (Virchow's  Archiv,  Bel.  Ixxx..  p.  315;  Bd.  Ixxxii.,  p.  394;  Bd.  Ixxxiii.,  p.  2S9; 
1^1.  Ixxxvii.,  p.  114),  !s  widely  disseminated  in  variable  amounts  in  different  parts  of 
tlic  iKKly;  in  the  lungs,  beueaith  the  pleura,  and  elsewhen* ;  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  etc. 
Although  the  exact  nature  of  these  more  diffuse  niassi>s  of  lymphatic  tissue  is  too 
little  understood,  as  indeed  is  that  of  the  lymph  folliclosand  glands  themselves,  there 
is  n*ason  to  believe  that  they  anx  analogous  structures  and  prone  to  be  affected  by 
similar  deleterious  agencies.  It  seems  better,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tlie  srvralM 
lymph  glands  arc  not  glands  at  all,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  woni.  to  rail  them 
bjiuith  whIh.'mmX  the  smaller  masses  of  lymphatic  tissue  siMttered  through  various 
parts  of  llie  body  lynph  n'»lnl'»  in^teatl  t)f  **  lymph  follicles." 
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number  of  new  cells  which  may  form  in  a  very  short  time  is  not  yet 
definitely  known.  Thej'  may  be  emigrated  leucccjrtes  or  their  de- 
rivativeB ;  they  may  be  derivatives  o£  the  endotheUum  of  the  reti- 
culum ;  or  they  may  be  in  some  ca»es,  at  least  in  part,  cells  vrhich 
have  been  brought  into  the  node,  through  tlio  afferent  trunks,  from 
Bome  external  inflammatury  focus.  The  capsule  of  the  nodes,  and 
not  infreiiuently  the  connective  tissue  about  them,  may  also  be  in- 
filtrated %vith  round  cells. 

Acute  inflammation  may  terminate  in  resolution,  the  new  cells 
disapi>eariDg  either  by  fatty  or  other  d^eneration,  or  by  beingf  car- 
ried off  in  the  lymph,  and  the  node  return  to  its  normal  condition. 


E  LlFLAHIIlTlON  OF  LYHI-H 

Bhcinfnir  >  porttoD  ol  one  of  tbe  niescateric  uniles. 
iDpl)  Blnun.contfllalDein  its  mi 


N  TipaniD  FcTKB. 
cspEul?;  B,  perltotlicuIkT  B| 
lance  ells;  C,  portion  oF  nne  oF  the  lolUcles,  wt< 


This  is  the  riilo  in  the  loss  intense  forms  of  iiiflanwnation.  On  the 
other  Imnd,  tfio  iiifljininiiitory  priii'oss  ni;iy  become  purulent  and  so 
intense  as  to  It'jul  to  tlio  formation  of  aliHi^ess,  usually  mth  a  greater 
or  loKs  ill  vol  vol  mint  of  tho  tisstu'  ahout  tlio  nodes.  Fibrin  and  fluid 
exndiito  may  be  jn-osent  in  cnTisiik-rahlc  <ni«ntity.  There  may  be  at 
fii-st  inim*Toiis  siniill  abi-ct'ssi-s,  whirh  cimlesce  to  form  larger  ones. 
These  alistt'iwi's — hiihiw-'' — may  i>\n-n  cxlernally  or  internally,  or  they 
may  liecome  dritnl  and  cMnvertcd  into  i-het'sy  masses  which  may 
calcify  and,  by  a  chrunic  inthninnalion   in  their  periphery,  become 
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en<.lo8e(1  by  deuse  connective  tissue.  Sometimes,  instead  of  abacees 
U'iiig  ftirtned,  the  tissue  of  tbe  inflamed  nodes  becomes  necrotic  and 
bretiks  down,  inducing  more  or  less  severe  inflammator}'  or  necrotic 
chantrcs  in  the  tissues  in  their  vicinity.  Small  necrotic  foci  alone 
may  form. 

In  still  other  cases  acute  inflansmation  of  the  lymph  nodes 
passes  into  tbe  chronic  form. 

Moderate  degrees  of  inflammation  in  the  lymph  nodes  are  very 
common  in  connection  with  various  forms  of  intlainmiition  in  neigh- 
boring parts.  Thus  simple  pharj"ngitis,  gastro-enteritia,  erysipehuj, 
simple  purulent  inflammation,  etc.,  are  often  associated  with  this 
lesion  of  the  nodes.  The  Ij-mph  nodes  of  children  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
easily  affected  by  moderate  iuflammations  in  oeighboring  parts  than 


are  those  of  mlults.  Purulent  inflammation  of  tbe  lymph  nodes  i» 
most  fn-^iuently  associated  with  severer  forms  of  inflammation  of 
adjiu-ent  or  related  parts,  especitUly  those  of  an  iDfertious  character, 
syiiliiiitii-  infliunmation.  poirfone<l  wounds,  pysmia,  etc.  In  a  cer- 
tain numlHT  of  cases  we  find  bacteria  in  the  inflamed  lymph  nodee, 
oithcr  singly  or  in  zot'^ltea  colonies,  which  have  presumably  some- 
tbiiig  to  do  with  the  lesion. 

In  many  cases  the  lesion  of  the  lymph  nodes  appears  to  be  in- 
diKtsI,  not  by  iKicteria  in  the  no«1es  themselves,  but  by  poifions  pro- 
<luci'd  elsewhere  by  the  uetion  of  bacteria  and  bntught  to  the  nodes 
by  the  lymph.     The  swelling  of  the  lymph  nodes  in  typfaoi*  "      * 
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anil  ilij-lithcriii  in  proluiMy  iiiducetl  in  this  way.     yecrotic  urea  in 
the  lyin[il]  ixult'S  niiiy  rHr^iilt  fniiii  the  iire!^>nco  of  bacterial  poison. 

Chronic  hijUniiimtliou. — Tliia  is  charaoterzed  by  ilie  incretLse  o£ 
In  )  f  t  e     mK-.  u-itli  a  gradual  iiud  eom- 

1  s.  1  in  f    le  1      jloid  ci'lls.     The  reticulum  of 
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■n.    b  tl     k  ni'il  ami  fibruus,  and  in  the 

issue  t»  formed,  until,  in  ad- 

le  bt    nuif  or  less  completely  c»)U- 

f  H.      o  t     ue     This  condition  is  verj-  fre- 

r  trache        iid  in   the  bronchial    uode:^, 

It    f    1         Igi       t  in  tlicni  of  resjtirod  pifpnent 

J    «     r    n  a  les,  either  as  a  result  of  re- 


ri  n  n  t  on  or  from  c 


1  which  we 


TIi<r  |iJKni>>nl  U  l:irKi-ly  In  llii-  l.vmtili  MtDiim      h         m         I  •,      a  lA  DOdi-:  B. 

lyiiil.ti  f..lll.-l.-;  V.  |KTlf..lli.-ulnr  l.vm|.h  Biiiiis.T<. 

tin  Tint  kTiiiw.  Ill  si)iiiec;isfs  ihi'  n<Hlcsaiv  ^Trally  eiilai^Ttl  aii<l  the 
iiMwlissin'  cniilaiiis  injiiiv  lar^f.-  .-.•lis.  wliilr  in  i.t!ii-r  c:isi-s  tlie  con- 
n.rtiv.^  tissu.'  is  .l.-nsc  and  .■nnrains  hut  iV«-  -vlls  (I'V  --'i-i)-' 

I'iitniriiliiliiiii.  Till'  I'ijiiiient  wliich  is  vi-iy  fiv<]Uciiily  l"i)und  in 
lyTiijili  niid.'s  may  I..-  d-rivr.l  fn.m  \h>-  ha-ia-ylnbin  of  the  bliKki. 
citlicf  ill  tlif  Ti..tli's  11ii>in-.i>lvrs  or  in  ifTimli'  parts,  nr  it  may  K' 
Injtiiril  oC  various  Tiiainials  intri.ilu.'nl  inln  thi-  linily  from  witlinnl. 
siK-li  as  till- pi^''!!''!"^!"^'''!  i"  lait'"iiii,:;-.  iv.-pir.^il  dust  i«irticles  of  va- 
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rious  kinds — coal,  stone,  iron,  etc.  (Fig.  2C4).  The  pigment  particles, 
which  usually  first  lodge  in  the  lymph  sinuses,  may  collect  here  in 
large  quantities,  either  in  the  reticulum  or  the  cells  hnng  in  its 
meshes ,  they  may  penetrate  the  follicles  and  cords  and  find  perma- 
nent lodgment  there.  They  usually  induce  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  chronic  infiammation,  so  that  in  extreme  cases,  sucli  as  are  fre- 
(juently  seen  in  the  bronchial  l}Tnph  nodes,  nothing  is  finally  left  of 
the  node  but  a  more  or  less  deeply  pigmented  mass  of  dense  connec- 
tive tissue.  The  function  of  the  node  is,  of  course,  in  this  way  par- 
tially or  entirely  destroj'ed.  The  pigment  in  these  cases  appears  to 
reach  the  node,  in  part  by  being  carried  along  free  in  the  IjTnph  cur- 
rent, in  part  by  becoming  enclosed  in  leucocytes  and  being  trans- 
jx)rted  by  them.  Pigmentation  of  the  nodes  is  most  marke<l  in 
those  about  the  root  of  the  lungs,  which  are  f recjuently  of  a  mottled 
gray  or  a  black  color,  but  it  may  occur  in  the  mesenteric  and  other 
noiles.  Under  similar  conditions  the  diffuse  lymphatic  structure  in 
the  lungs  and  liver  may  be  similarly  pigmented. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lymph  Nodes  with  Cheesy  Degenera- 
tion,— This  lesion  of  the  l}Tnph  nodes,  which  is  distinct  fn)m  the 
above-mentioned  compjiratively  infretjuent  cheesy  degeneration  of 
the  contents  of  old  abscesses,  commences  vnth  changes  similar  to 
those  above  described  in  simple  infiammation.  The  node  in  this  con- 
dition is  swollen  and  feels  harder  than  normal ;  on  section  it  has 
a  uniform  reddish-gray  color.  Microscopical  examination  reveals  a 
gn»at  increase  in  the  number  of  parench>nna  cells,  some  small  and 
sj)hen)idal,  others  large  and  polyhednil.  Sometimes  the  larger  cells 
are  multinuclear,  and  not  infrequently  the  reticular  fnimework  and 
the  capsule  are  thickened.  As  the  process  advancers  the  characteris- 
tic iKHTotic  changt»s  make  their  appeanince.  We  may  find  at  first  a 
grt^attT  or  less  number  of  the  cells  convertetl  into  a  strongly  refrac- 
tile  material,  and  the  nuclei  no  longer  capable  of  being  stained. 
Then  larger  and  smaller  masses  of  cells  undergo  cheesy  degenera- 
tion, with  complete  destruction  of  the  blood  vessels,  reticulum,  and 
the  spheroidal  and  other  cells,  and  their  conversion  into  a  granular 
material.  A  section  through  the  nixle  in  this  condition  shows  the 
cut  surface  mottltnl  with  irregular-shaiKMl,  larger  and  smaller  opac|ue 
white  iMitches,  which  indicate  the  are^is  of  cheesy  degeneration. 
Thest*  jKitches  may  increases  in  size  and  coalesce,  so  that  a  large  part 
of,  or  evi'ii  the  entire  gland  may  be  converte<l  into  a  more  or  less 

dens4',  cluH»sv   mass  which   mav  In?  surroundcid   bv  the  thickened 

*  •  » 

capsul(\ 

III  this  condition  they  may  nMuain  for  a  long  time,  and  not  infre- 
(juently,  owing  to  the  involvement  of  a  series  of  ass4K*iated  no<ltt4, 
eitluT  simultan«M>uslv  or  one  after  another,  and  the  increase  of  con- 
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Dective  tiasue  aboat  them,  we  find  large,  inegnlar  t 

made  up  of  a  congeries  of  aimilaiiy  affected  nodea.  _ 

On  the  other  band,  the  chee^  material  may  nften  and  break 
down,  and,  by  the  eetabUshment  of  pnrulent  and  necrotic  inflamma- 
tioa  about  them,  fUwoeBses  may  form  which  may  opeu  extemallv. 
These  absceesee  may  faetd  ;  but  usually  the  healing  is  difficult  luiil 
alow,  and  loi^-continnfid  euppurationB,  frequently  with  the  devel(^t|> 
ment  of  fistuke,  are  very  common.  Under  these  conditions  the  is- 
flaounation  may  assume  a  tubratTular  character,  ^stead  of  soften* 
ing,  the  cheesy  material  in  the  glands  may  beoome  dry  and  hiwd  and 
undei^  calcification. 

Cheeay  inflammation  of  the  lymph  nodes  is  most  oommon  m  tfaa 
cervical,  bronchial,  and  meeenteric  groUps,  but  may  ooonr  anywhast. 
It  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  badly  nourished  young  peracno^  who^  in 
addition  to  tiie  leedon  of  the  lymph  nodes,  are  very  liaUa  to  aaffar 
from  chronic  inflammationa  of  the  mucous  membranes,  skm,  porios- 
teum,  joints,  and  the  subcutaneous  and  other  oonnectiva  liMiin, 
This  general  condition  is  known  as  scrofula,  and  the  leoou  of  tha 
nodes  is  Bometimes  called  acrofuloua  inflammation.  It  ia  not  in- 
frequently associated  with  tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  node^ 
either  as  an  indepmident  lesion  or  as  a  part  of  a  general  taberonloa^ 
and  by  some  writers  tuberculous  and  scrofulous  inflanunataon  of  tiba 
lymph  nodes  are  considered  to  be  identical.  In  a  cooisiderablie  pro- 
portion of  cases,  however,  of  so-called  scrofulous  inflammation  of  th» 
lymph  nodes,  there  ib  no  formation  of  tubercle  tissue  and  we  find  no 
tubercle  bacilli,  so  that  we  must  consider  this  class  of  cases  as  aim- 
ply  inflammatory,  with  a  tendency  to  cheesy  degeneration. 

Tuberculuns  Jnflamniafion  may  occur  in  connection  mth  simple 
inflammatory  changes  in  tlie  lymph  nodes,  or  with  the  form  of  in- 
flammation which  tends  to  cheesy  degeneration.  It  may  be  local, 
confliied  to  the  nodes,  or  it  may  occur  in  connection  with  general 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis  or  with  tuhei-culous  inflammation  of  aingia 
oi^ans.  It  may  occur  in  single  nodes,  or  in  several  nodes  of  the  same 
group,  or  in  groups  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  its 
simple  and  acute  form  there  may  be  no  evident  change  to  the  nated 
eye  in  the  appearance  of  the  nodes,  or  they  may  be  besprinkled  with 
small,  grayish-wliite,  translucent  spots.  Under  these  conditions  tiie 
nodes  may  be  reddened  and  soft,  or  swollen  and  denser  than  nonnaL 
In  more  advanced  forms  of  the  lesion  tJie  tubercles  coalesce  and  vat- 
dergo  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  cheeay  degeneration.  Under  these 
conditions  the  cheesy  iireas  are  eWdt'ut  to  the  naked  eye  as  more  or 
less  sharply  circumscribed,  opaque,  whitish  areas,  frequently  sur- 
rounded by  an  irregular,  more  trivn«lu(H)nt,  graj-ish  zone  of  tubercle 
tissue  which  merges  insensibly  into  the  adjacent  tissue.     The  oitire 
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noile  may  become  involved,  and  more  or  less  completely  converted 
into  a  cheesy  mass,  in  the  periphery  of  which  a  zone  of  tubercle  tis- 
sue may  or  may  not  be  evident. 

Microscopically  the  small  nodules  or  miliary  tubercles  are  seen  to 
consist  of  more  or  less  circumscribed  collections  of  small  spheroidal, 
or  more  frequently  larger  polyhedral  cells,  with  or  without  well-de- 
fineil  giant  cells.  They  usually  commence  to  form  in  the  follicles 
and  lymph  cords  of  the  nodes,  and  from  these  may  spread  and  involve 
the  entire  surrounding  tissue.  The  cheesy  degeneration,  which  here 
as  elsewhere  is  apt  first  to  involve  the  central  portions  of  the  tuber- 
cles, presents  the  usual  appearances.  Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  found 
in  the  edges  of  the  cheesy  areas  or  in  the  tubercle  tissue  about  them. 

Simple  inflammatory  changes  regularly  occur  in  the  periphery  of 
the  tubercles.  There  is  an  increase  of  cells  in  the  lymph  sinuses  and 
follicles,  and  a  more  or  less  marked  swelling,  and  apparently  a  pro- 
liferation of  the  cells  of  the  reticular  tissue  of  the  node.  In  cases  in 
which  the  process  is  chronic  there  is  often  marked  increase  of  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  nodes,  the  reticular  tissue  becomes  dense 
and  fibrous,  and  the  trabeculae  and  capsule  are  thickened.  The 
tubercles  themselves,  instead  of  undergoing  cheesy  degeneration, 
may  become  fibrous  or  be  converted  into  a  hyaUn  material. 

The  cheesy  material  may  dry  and  shrink,  and  become  enclosed 
by  a  capsule  of  dense  connective  tissue  and  become  calcified  ;  or  it 
may  soften,  and  thus  cavities  be  fonnetl  in  the  glands,  filleil  with 
grumous  material ;  or  inflammatory  changes  may  be  induced  in  the 
\ncinity  of  the  nodes,  leading  to  abscesses.  On  the  other  hand,  hy- 
|)eq)lastic  inflammation  in  the  periphery  of  the  aflfected  nodes  may 
result  tn  their  becoming  bound  together  into  a  dense  nodular  mass. 

Wh(»n  cheesy  degeneration  has  occurred,  to  the  naked  eye  tuber- 
culous lymph  ncxles  may  not  be  distinguishable  from  those  in  scrofu- 
lous inflammation,  but  in  some  cases  the  nodular  character  of  the 
new  tissue  around  the  cheesy  centres  is  evident.  The  process  is 
usually  a  slow  and  chnmic  cme,  except  when  occurring  in  connection 
with  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  may 
occur  in  any  of  the  nodes,  but  is  most  frecjuent  in  those  of  the  bron- 
chial, mesenteric,  and  ct^rWcid  regions. ' 

ISijphiUtic  Inflammation. — The  lesions  of  the  lymph  nodes 
which  occur  in  conniption  \vith  syphilitic  poisoning  vary  greatly, 
d(»iK»nding  U{)on  the  stage  of  the  dist*Jise.  In  the  primary  stage  the 
lymph  noiles  in  the  region  of  the  seat  of  infc»ction  are  apt  to  p'v 
st»nt  the  lesions  of  an  ordinarv  acute  inflammation,  with  a  tendencv 
to  the  assumption  of  the  purulent  fi»nn. 

'  For  n  rotisiilcnitioii  of  the  Aigiiitlciimt*  of  tuU-n'ulous  bromiiinl  lyinph  riNlva 
in  chiUlrt'u,  consult  .Vorthrup,  New  York  MvtJical  Juurual.  February  2l8t,  1891. 
4:3 
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Ill  the  secondary  stage  of  tbe  disease  the  Qodee  of  other  regions, 

pk,  elbow,  axilla,  etc.,  are  freiiuently  ewollen  and  hnrd.  Ou 
micrijacopical  examination  there  may  be  an  increase  of  connective 
tiusue  in  the  capsule  and  trabecule,  but  the  chief  change  is  in  tbe 
a<x:uniulatioti  in  tlie  follicles  and  lyinph  Bimtsea  of  larger  and  smaller 
spheroidal  and  polyhedral  cells.  The  reticular  tissue  may  be  thick- 
ened Hnd  the  wiilla  of  tbe  blood  vessels  infiltrated  with  cells.  In 
this  condition  the  nodes  may  remain  for  a  long  time,  not  tending  to 
form  abscess ;  or  they  may  undergo  resolution  through  degenera- 
tion and  absorption  of  the  cells. 

In  the  tertiary  stage  of  tbe  disease  the  nodes  may  be  the  Beat  of 
chronic  inflammation  characterized  by  the  formation  of  gummy 
tumors.  Under  these  conditions  they  may  fonn  large,  firm  nodular 
masses  by  the  gmwing  together  by  new  connective  tissue  of  several 
altered  nodes.  The  gross  and  microscopical  characters  of  guimnatfi 
of  the  Ipnph  nodes  are,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those  in  otiier  parts 
of  the  body. 

There  are  important  changes  in  the  lymph  no<les  which  occur  as 
local  manifestations  of  general  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fevei: 
leprosy,  etc.,  which  will  be  considered  imder  the  headings  of  ihesf 


Degenerative  changes  in  the  lymph  nodes,  with  the  exception 
of  those  above  described,  are  not  of  great  frenuency  or  sigTiificaiic*. 

Atrophy  ia  a  very  regular  occurrence  in  old  age.  In  this  con- 
dition the  nodes  are  small,  hard,  and.  unless  pigmented,  while. 
Microscopical  examination  shows  a  marked  diminution  in  the  niuu- 
ber  of  parenchyma  cells,  while  the  n>tii'nlntn  and  the  cap.sule  and 
trabLi.-ulae  m.ay  bo  thickened.  TIh'Ii/  niny  ho  an  accumulation  of 
fat  around  the  node  in  connection  with  senile  atrophy. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  this  connection,  that  the  lymph 
nodes,  as  well  as  the  lymphatic  tissue  in  general,  in  children  are 
more  voluminous  and  contain  a  greater  number  of  piin^ncbj-nia  cell§ 
than  in  adults. 

Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  blood  vessels  and  i-eticulmn  of  thf 
Ij-mph  nodes  occurs  under  the  conditions  which  favor  this  change  hi 
general.  It  may  occur  in  connection  with  amyloid  degeneration  of 
other  parts  of  the  body,  or  by  itself.  It  may  occur  in  nodes  other- 
wise normal,  or  in  those  which  are  the  seat  of  other  lesions — thus  in 
simple  chronic  or  tubercular  inflammation.  It  is  frequently  found 
in  the  mesenteric  lymph  nodes,  in  connection  with  waxy  degenera- 
tion of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

Hyalin  degeneration  of  the  external  layers  of  the  ami 
arteries  and  the  capillaries  of  the  lymph  nodes,  and  also  of 
parenchyma  cells,  occurs  occasionally  in  old  age  or  in  conn 
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with  wasting  diseases.  The  vessels  and  cells  are  swollen  and  con- 
verted into  a  translucent,  strongly  refnictile  substance  resembling 
amyloid  optically,  but  not  responding  to  its  micro-chemical  tests. 
By  the  accumulation  of  this  material  the  uninvolved  parenchjnna  of 
the  nodes  may  be  compressed  and  atrophie<l. 

HYPERPLASIA  OF  THE  LYMPH  NODES  (Lymphoma). 

In  addition  to  the  considerable  enlargements  of  the  lymph  nodes 
in  inflammation  which  have  been  describeil  al)ove,  they  become  en- 
larged under  a  variety  of  conditions  which  we  do  not  understand. 
This  bick  of  knowledge  of  the  etiolog>%  together  with  our  ignorance 
of  the  function  of  the  hTnph  nodes,  and  the  morphological  similarity, 
or  even  identity,  which  these  enlarged  nodes  present,  render  it  very 
difficult  to  decide  upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  change,  and  in  many 
cases  to  distinguish  one  form  from  another. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  cltiss  of  ciises  in  which,  sometimes 
slowly,  sometimes  with  great  rapidity,  the  lymph  nodes  of  certiiin 
regions,  especially  the  abdominal,  axillarj',  cerWcal,  and  inguinal, 
enlarge  not  infrequently  to  an  enormous  extent.  They  may  Ik? 
either  hard  or  soft,  even  almost  fluctuating ;  the  individual  n(xles 
may  1x3  distinct  or  merged  into  one  another.  Sometimes  the  ncnles 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  bodj"  are  aflfected.  Micn>scopically  we  find 
that  the  enlargement  is  due,  in  the  soft  varieties,  to  an  enormous 
increase  of  small  spheroidal  and  polyhedral  cells  and  a  growth  of 
the  reticular  tissu<».  It  is  a  new  formation  of  l^^nphatic  tissue,  but 
the  normal  relations  of  follicles,  cords,  and  lymph  sinusc^san*  notpre- 
Si»rv(»<l.  In  the  harder  varieties  there  is  a  thickening  of  the  rt»ticular 
tissue  in  addition  to  an  increase  of  cells.  In  very  rare  castas  iH)rtions 
of  the  ntnles  may  In^come  cheesy.  Sometimes  largi^r  and  smaller 
ha^morrliages  occur  in  the  nodes,  especially  in  the  softer  forms.  In 
addition  to  these  changes  in  the  l\nnph  ntnles  there  is,  in  a  consider- 
able i)r<)|M)rtion  of  cases,  a  new  formation  of  lymphatic  tissue  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  in  other  })iirts  of  the  IkhIv,  in  the  spleen,  in 
tht»  gastro-intestinal  canal,  in  the  miirrow  of  Ixmes,  in  the  liver,  kid- 
neys, etc.,  and  the  numlx»r  of  leucocytes  in  the  bbKxl  and  in  other 
I)arts  of  the  Ixxly  is  incn»aseil.  This  genenil  condition  is  known  as 
lenhvmia  and  will  lx>  considennl  under  the  general  disetises.  The 
enlarged  lymph  n<Kles  in  this  disease  may  be  called,  for  convenience, 
lenhmu  ic  Itpnphomata. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  form  of  disi^ase  in  many  respects, 
particularly  in  the  lesion  of  the  lym[)h  noiles,  n^sembling  leukaemia. 
There  is,  however,  usually  a  less  prominent  involvement  of  the  splei^n 
and  other  lymphatic  structures,  and,  what  is  more  striking,  no 
increase  in  the  number  of  leucoc\*tes  in  the  blood.     This  is  C8 
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.'«  disease,  or  pseudo-leuktemia,  ami  the  enlarged  lymph  nwlee 
f  in  this  case  be  called  pseudu-leiikceinic  lympkomata.  The  leeimis 
01  the  lymph  nodes  are  similar  in  both  diseases,  and  it  is  convenient 
to  assign  different  names  to  them  simply  because,  for  reneons  wbicli 
we  do  not  at  all  understand,  they  seem  to  arise  under  different  conOi- 
tiouB  and  to  be  associated  with  a  constant  difference  in  the  characttr 
of  the  blood  (see  page  TM) . 


Sarcomata  occur  in  the  lymph  nodes  as  primary  and  sec<lIl(^ 
(try  tumors,  and  tliese  may  be  of  various  forms :  spindle-cellfni, 
large  and  small  round-celled,  and  angio-sarcomata.  It  is  not  easy 
in  many  cajsea  to  distingpush  morphologically  between  the  small 
round-celled  sarcomata  and  the  above-described  lymphomata.  Ft- 
bromata,  myxomata,  and  chfmdromnta  occur  in  the  Ij-mph  node?, 
but  are  rare.  Endotheliomata  are  described,  but  are  not  common. 
Secondary  carcinamata  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  fona  of  th» 
cells  and  the  nature  of  their  growth  depending  upon  the  seat  and 
character  of  the  primary  timiors. 

PABA8ITES. 
Aside  from  various  Torms  of  bacteria  which  are  not  infrequent^ 
found  in  the  lymph  nodes — thus  in  diphtheria,  splenic  fever,  t^-phdd 
fever,  tuberculosis,  etc.— /ifario,  trichinm,  sunA  pentastomum  ha\-e 
been  described. 
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THE    MOUTH. 


MALFORMATIONS. 


Malformations  of  the  lip  and  cheeks  are  usually  associated  with 
•defective  formation  of  the  bones  of  the  mouth.  The  entire  process  is 
generally  due  to  an  arrest  of  development. 

1.  The  lower  jaw  is  absent ;  the  upper  jaw  and  hard  palate  small 
and  imperfectly  formed ;  the  temporal  bones  nearly  touch  in  the 
median  line.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  is,  therefore,  wanting  ;  the 
mouth  is  absent,  or  small  and  closed  posteriorly;  the  tongue  is  absent. 
Such  a  malf onnation  is  rare  ;  the  foetus  is  not  enable. 

2.  The  face  remains  in  its  early  foetal  condition  of  a  large  cleft ; 
the  mouth  and  nose  form  one  cavity  ;  the  orbits  may  be  united  in  the 
same  cavity.     The  foetus  is  not  viable.  • 

3.  There  is  a  cleft  in  the  upper  lip,  upper  jaw,  and  hard  palate. 
The  cleft  corresponds  to  the  point  of  junction  of  the  processes  of  the 
8U|)eri()r  maxilla  with  the  intenmixillary  bone.  There  may  be  one 
cli»ft  or  two,  one  on  either  side  of  the  intermaxillary  bone.  The  cleft 
involves  the  lip  alone,  or  the  lip  and  superior  maxilla,  or  the  lip, 
maxilla,  and  ]Milate.  There  may  be  a  single  or  a  double  cleft  in  the 
jKilato,  and  the  cleft  may  involve  either  the  lianl  or  soft  palate,  or 
l)<)tli.  If  there  are  two  clefts  of  the  lip  and  maxilla  the  jwrtion  of  Up 
an<l  Unu}  betwet?n  them  ma}'  be  small,  or  entirely  al)sent  so  as  to 
leave  a  large  ojhmi  sjwu^e.  The  soft  })abite  may  be  entirely  absent. 
This  is  a  common  malf  onnation  and  does  not  endanger  life. 

4.  K;in.»ly  we  find  a  cleft  involving  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip, 
and  sometimes  extending  into  the  inferior  maxilla. 

T).  Either  the  inferior,  the  superior,  or  both  maxillary  bones  may 
l)e  ahnormallv  small. 

r>.  The  tMlgt»s  of  the  lijis  may  l)e  partly  or  completely  joiueil  to- 
gether.    The  oiwning  of  the  mouth  may  be  only  a  round  htJe. 

7.  The  lips  may  be  absent  or  inijierfectly  develoinnl. 

s.  The  comers  of  the  mouth  may  be  prolonged  by  clefts  in  the 
cheeks  nearlv  to  the  ears. 
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HyPERTROPMY 


The  ekin  of  the  cheeks  and  lips  may  be  hypertrophied  i 
tion  with  elephantiasis  of  the  face. 

There  may  be  a  thickening  of  the  lips  alone,  bo  that  they  appear] 
double.     This  thickening  may  be  due  to  an  increase  of  all  the  am 
■^omJcal  elements  of  the  hpa  ;  or  there  may  be  an  increase  and  dilata- 1 
ion  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  giving  to  the  growth  a  soft,  cedetnatous  J 
jharacter, 

INFLAMMATION, 

CatarrJial  Stomatitis  is  found  most  frequently  in  children.  I^J 
5  produced  by  a  great  variety  of  local  and  constitutional  causes.  Ot\ 
the  conditions  which  are  seen  during  life,  the  congestion,  increased  f 
production  of  mucus,  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  bufel 
little  remains  after  death. 

During  life  the  congestion  and  sweUing  of  the  mucous  membrane' ■ 
are  well  marked.     There  are  often  white  patches,  produced  by  thv-l 
death  of  the  suj^erficial  epithelial  cells.     There  may  l)e  an  increaeed^v 
production  of  mucus,  which  runs  constantly  from  the  mouth,  or,  in- 
stead of  this,  the  entire  mucous  membrane  is  unnaturally  dry. 

The  only  structural  changes  which  can  be  demonstrated  are  th&  I 
degenerative  changes  of  the  epithelial  cells  and  the  production  of  ptis-'I 
cells,  which  infiltrate  to  a  moderate  degree  the  struma  of  the  mucou&l 
membrane  and  appear  upon  its  surface.  Small  cleai-  vesiclea  may  ' 
form  beneath  the  epithelium  from  the  collecliuu  of  stTOUK  exudate. 

Croupous  tifoinatitis  is  produced  by  local  irritants,  by  extension 
of  the  same  form  of  inflammation  from  the  pharynx,  and  it  occura 
with  the  exanthematous  fevers  and  with  diphtheria. 

Portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  swollen  and  congested,  and. 
covered  with  a  false  membrane.  This  false  membrane  is  composed 
of  a  thickened  layer  of  epithelium  in  the  condition  of  coagulation 
necrosis,  and  of  fibrin  and  pus  in  viiriable  relative  quantity.  Th& 
stroma  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  infiltrated  with  pus  and 
fibrin,  and  portions  of  it  may  become  necrotic. 

STOMATITIS  uIjCBRosa  '  {Stomacace  ;  Slnmatite  Ulcero-mem~ 
braneuse). 

This  form  of  stomatitis  occurs  in  children  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eight  years,  and  in  adults  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-five  years.  It  is  apt  to  occur  in  localized  epidemics,  in  hos- 
pitals and  asylums,  and  among  soldiers  and  sailors.  Some  of  the' 
forms  of  mercurial  stomatitis  seem  to  be  identical  with  this  form  ol 
inflammation, 

'  Btrgeroti,  " Stomatite  ulcerosa,"  'JuioQ  Medicate,  1859.  Bohn,  "Hoodkruik- 
holten  der  Kinder,"  1880. 
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The  inflainmation  begins  at  the  margin  of  the  gums  of  the  lower 
jaw.  The  gums  are  swollen  and  coated  with  a  grayish,  soft  matter 
composed  of  bacteria  and  detritus.  Then  follows  destruction  of  tis- 
Hue ;  the  gums  are  destroyed  around  the  teeth,  and  these  fall  out ; 
the  inflammation  extends  to  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue.  The 
ulcers  are  coated  ^vith  a  thick,  soft,  gray  membrane.  The  surround- 
ing soft  parts  are  swollen,  and  there  ma}'  be  necrosis  of  the  jaws.  * 

Syphilitic  Stomatitis. — As  a  result  of  syphilis  there  may  be  pro- 
duced either  the  so-called  mucous  patches  or  gummy  tumors.  In 
the  mucous  ])atches  we  find  at  first  the  epitheUal  layer  thickened 
and  the  psipillse  of  the  stroma  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  cells. 
This  may  be  followed  by  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  and  ulce- 
ration of  the  stroma. 

The  deeper  gummy  timiors  may  also  soften  and  form  ragged 
ulcers  of  some  size. 

Tubercular  Stomatitis  commences  with  the  formation  of  miUary 
tubercles  or  of  larger  tubercular  masses  in  the  stroma  of  the  mucrous 
membrane.  These  masses  soon  degenerate,  soften,  and  form  ragged 
ulcers  reaembHng  very  closely  syphilitic  ulcers. 

GANGRENE. 

Gang^ne  of  the  lips  and  cheeks,  or  noma,  is  most  frequent  in  ca- 
chectic children  as  a  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  mercury.  Much 
more  rarely  it  occurs  in  adults  after  typhus  and  other  exhausting 
diseases.  The  disease  begins  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks 
near  one  of  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  The  mucous  membrane  be- 
comes black  and  gsiiigreiious ;  the  gangrt»ne  extends  rapidly  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  cheek  and  produces  perforation ;  it  ex- 
tt»nds  laterallv  in  all  directions. 

TUMORS. 

Adenomata  are  formeil  in  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
mouth.  li|)s.  and  soft  ])alate.  The  tumors  are  rounded,  usually  small, 
sonirtimcs  as  large  as  a  hen  s  egg.  They  may  be  situatinl  in  the 
thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  project  in  a  polyiK)id  fonn. 
They  are  fonned  by  an  hypertrophy  of  the  normal  muci)us  glands. 
The  glandular  acini  are  incretised  in  nmnlier  and  size,  the  epitlielial 
cells  are  incn*iised  in  numlR^r  and  may  undergo  colloid  degenenition. 

Papillomata  occur  most  freijuently  at  the  etlges  of  the  Uiw,  but 
2Lre  also  found  on  the  gums,  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  the  cheeks. 


■  H.  V(Akmann,\\Ti:\\.  Art-h..  Bd.  l..p.  14*2,  descrilK^s  five  cases  of  iDflammmtion 
of  thv  nnicoiiM  glands  of  the  lower  lip.  The  lip  was  swollen  and  hard,  the  mucous 
glands  and  their  ducts  were  dilated. 
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They  are  formed  of  hypertrophied  papillie.  covered  with  thickened 
epidermis.     They  verj'  often  alcemte. 

Carcinomata  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  They  may  be  found 
at  any  part  of  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  but  as  a  rule  be- 
gin in  the  edge  of  the  lower  hp. 

They  may  orginate  in  an  ulcerating  papilloma,  or  as  a  flat,  sui)er- 
ficial  growth  from  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epitheUum,  or  as  <l(^'p 
nodules  starting  in  the  mucous  glands.  They  are  composed  of  large 
masses  of  epithelial  cells,  closely  packed  together,  often  forming 
nests,  and  arranged  in  anastomosing  tubular  masses.  The  stroma 
surrounding  these  masses  is  infiltrated  with  cells.  In  a  few  ca^es 
the  infiltration  of  the  stroma  witli  small  round  cells  may  be  venr 
marlted,  so  marked  that  the  epitheHal  growth  may  be  obscured. 
The  new  growth  increases  in  size,  ulcerates,  infiltrates  the  adjacent 
tissues,  and  may  give  rise  to  metastatic  tumois. 

Angiomafn  are  found  in  the  lips.  They  may  Ije  congenital  or 
developed  after  birth. 

Fibromata,  lipomata,  and  eitchoiidromatn  have  been  seen  in  a 
few  cases  in  the  lips.  When  they  appear  in  the  mouth  they  usuallv 
grow  from  the  bones. 

THE  T0NGT7E.  ^M 

MALFORMATION  S. 

Absence  of  the  tongue  is  found  in  connection  with  the  extreme 
defects  of  development  of  the  face  already  mentioned. 

The  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue  may  be  absent  while  its  base 
remains.     The  lower  jaw  is  then  small. 

The  tongue  may  be  partly  or  completely  adherent  to  the  floor  of 
the  mouth.  The  frenulum  may  be  abnormally  short,  or  may  extend 
to  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  In  rare  cases  the  sides  of  the  ton^e  are 
adherent,  or  its  upper  surface  may  be  adherent  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth. 

HYPERTROPHY. 

Macrogloasia,  or  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue,  is  almost  always  a 
congenital  lesion,  and  is  especially  common  in  cretins.  The  tot^ue 
is  so  large  that  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  cannot  contain  it ;  it  is  pro- 
truded through  the  lips  and  disjtiaces  the  jaws.  The  lips  may  also 
be  hj-pertrophied  in  the  same  way. 

There  is  an  hypertrophy  of  all  the  anatomical  elements  -which 
make  up  the  tongue,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  may  be  a  dilataticHi 
of  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
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INFLAMMATION. 


Inflammations  of  the  tongue  may  be  associated  with  similar 
changes  in  the  mouth,  or  may  occur  by  themselves. 

Superficial  Glossitis. — Inflammation  involving  only  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tongue  may  occur  as  an  acute  or  chronic  process. 

The  acute  forms  present  no  marked  lesions. 

The  chronic  forms  result  in  an  increased  production  of  epithelium 
and  an  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  of  the  tongue. 

A  moderate  development  of  such  an  inflammation  is  not  infre- 
([uently  associated  with  derangements  of  the  stomach.  The  tongue 
is  large,  its  surface  is  irregular  from  the  hypertrophy  of  the  papill». 
There  may  be  no  change  in  the  epithelium,  and  then  the  surface  of 
the  tongue  is  clean  and  red  ;  or  the  epithelium  is  increased  and  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  a  white  fur. 

More  severe  forms  of  the  disease  also  occur,  especially  with 
8\'phili8.  The  hj'pertrophied  papilUe  and  increased  epithelium  then 
alter  very  decideiUy  the  appearance  of  the  tongue. 

Parenchymatous  (?Zo««i7i«  may  be  pnxluced  by  mercurial  poison- 
ing* by  injury,  or  by  unknown  causes.  The  tongue  is  swollen,  the 
mus(nilar  and  connective  portions  are  congested  and  infiltrated  with 
serum  and  pus.  The  inflammation  may  stop  at  this  point  or  it  may 
go  on  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess. 

Syphilitic  Glossitis. — In  persons  suffering  from  constitutional 
syphilis  there  may  be  mucous  patches  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue  ; 
or  gummy  tumors  in  its  stroma,  which  often  soften  and  form  deep 
ulcers;  or  a  diffuse,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the  tongue, 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae. 

Tubercular  (rlossitis. — There  may  be  a  tubercular  inflammation 
of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  tongue  just  beneath  the  epithelial 
layer,  resulting  in  the  fonnation  of  tul>erc'le  graimla  and  granulation 
tissue.  In  this  way  tumors  of  some  little  size  are  forme<l,  which 
may  n>main  unchange.l  fi)r  some  time,  or  may  degenerate,  soften, 
and  form  ulcers. 

TUMORS. 

Cysts, — The  most  common  forms  of  cysts  are  the  sacs  beneath  or 
|wirtly  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue  (ninula).  They  are  fonnwl  by 
tlilatation  of  the  ducts  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  ghmds,  or 
make  their  ap{)earance  in  the  connective  tissue  beneath  and  in  the 
tongue. 

Anyioma. — Cavernous  vascular  tumors  are  found  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue  and  projecting  from  its  surface. 

Liptfnia  and  fibroma  are  nire.  They  form  ntxlules  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue  or  project  in  a  polyi)oid  form.     Com|)osite 
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Bed  largely  of  fat,  are  found  on  the  tongue  as  a  ccnJ 

upus  occtiFS  ill  tbe  fonti  of  nodules  ani)  ulcei's  at  the  base  of 
toiigiie. 

Sarcomata  ai-e  not  common  in  this  situation,  but  they  may 
both  in  children  and  in  adulte. 

Carcinoma. — This  form  of  new  growth  raay  begin  in  the  toii| 
or  may  extend  to  it  from  tho  adjacent  tissues.     The  growth   jm 
poseil  of  large,  flat  epithelial  cclle   pa<-Jied  closely  together   in  , 
lomosing   tubular    spaces   and    aurromnWd    V>y   a    connective-lii 
stroma. 

Amyloid  tumors  of  the  tongue  have  been  several  times  repoi 
Micro-organ  ism  8  of  various  forms;  bacteria,  moulds,  and  yoaata, 
always  present  in  the  mouth,  ofteu  in  enormous  numbers.     They 
for  the  most  part  not  of  significance  save  for  the  putrefacti 
ceases  which  they  initiate  and  maintain  in   mouths  not   properly 
cleansed.     On  tbe  other  hand.  Staphylococcus  and  Streptococcus  pyo- 
gene,'!  iind  the  pneumococcus  are  of  f  retjueut  occurrence  in  the  mouths 
especially  of  those  who  live  in  towns  and  crowded  dwellings. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  may  be  present  in  the  mouth  as  vrell   as  ii 
the  nose  of  tbo»!e  who  care  for  iincieanly  consumptives.     The  fungos, 
of  aphth»i  (soor),  and  leptotbris,  which  under  usual  conditions  araj 
not  harmful,  may  incite  serious  local  disease. 

The  so-called  Mycosis  pbarytigis  is  apparently  due  to  the  growth 
in  susceptible  persons  of  a  form  of  leptothrix  not  yet  thoroughly 
studied,  on  account  of  tbe  tet^hnical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  arti- 
ficial cultivation '  (see  page  284). 

THE  PHARYNX  AND  THE  (ESOPHAQUS. 

M  ALFOitM  ATIONS. 

When,  as  not  infrequently  occurs,  the  embryonal  gill  clefts  do  not 
properly  close,  hstulEe  may  remain.  These  may  in  rare  oasee  ba 
complete,  so  that  an  opening  exists  from  the  pharynx,  larynx,  or 
trachea  to  the  side  of  the  neck.  More  frequently,  however,  these 
fistuliB  are  incomplete  and  shallow,  and  open  either  inward  into  one  of 
the  above-named  organs  or  outward  on  to  the  neck.  Small  portioDS 
of  the  gill  clefts  may  persist  without  external  openings,  and  from 
these  sulx^utaneous  cysts  of  the  neck  are  often  developed.     Or  a  por- 

'  For  the  results  of  systematic  studies  on  the  bncterin  of  the  moutli  consult  tbe 
works  of  Milftr  nnd  of  Diivii!.  For  bibliography  and  studies  on  micro- organ  tarn  maao- 
ciatcil  with  nciitc  angina  xce  Stoon,  Mittli.  n.  il.klin,  incd.  Inst.  derSchweiz,  3.  Reibe, 
Heft  1.  IHHIl.  and  fur  memhraDoiis  rhinitis.  AMi-tt.  Metlicni  News,  Hay  1Mb,  1808; 
for  riK<enii.  AM  Zeils.  f.  [fygienc  nod  Infecikr,,  Bd.  x\i,.  i>  89. 
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tion  of  the  cleft  may  be  cut  otf,  forming  a  cyst,  wliilo  the  fistula  per- 
sifita  with  its  external  opening. 

The  walls  of  thene  tistnlas  and  cyats  may  lie  covered  with  mucous 
membrane  having  cylindrical  or  flattened  or  ciliated  surface  cells. 


C' 


Or,  when  formed  from  the  outer  gill  clefta,  tht«v  may  Ix-  lined  with 
skin.' 


'Sdtmidl,  Vircb.  Arch.. 


.  eslilL,  p.  Wi.     Literature  of  majlokl  tumora  in 


L 


?ntiy  the  walls  of  tlieae  cysts  and  fiatulse  are  embedded 
mil.      *aue,  which  may  be  diffuse  or  gathered  in  nodular  form 
2ti6  and  2C0}. 
I     I  cesophague  may  be  entirely  absent,  or  its  lower  jjortion  may 
I  present  and  joined  to  the  pharynx  by  a  solid  cord ;  or  the  pharynx, 
the  lower  jiart  of  the  cesophagus,  may  be  continuous   with   thu 
■I'achea;  or  the  entire  oasophague  may  be  represented  by  u  eolid  cord. 
Diverticula  of  the  pharynx.  ilUatationa  of  the  oBsophagus.  and  ili- 
)n  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  feiwphagus  into  two  branches  havJ 
>©en  observed.  ■ 

INFI^MMATION. 

Catarrhal  and  Croupous  Pharyngitia  are  usually  assocdated 
with  the  same  forms  of  inflammation  in  the  mouth  and  have  the 
same  characters. 

In  catarrhal  inflammation  involving  the  tonsils  and  those  portions 
of  the  pharynx  richly  auppUed  with  the  so-called  submucous  adenoid 
tissue,'  leucocytes  may  penetrate  in  considerable  numbers  the  peculiar 
thin  ejtitheUum. '  These  may,  on  exposed  surfaces,  form  a  part  of 
theexudate  and  be  removed;  or  in  thecrypts  of  the  tonsils  they  mavi 
^\ith  epithelium  and  various  forms  of  bacteria,  form  those  whitiah 
plujfs  characteristic  of  follicular  tonsillitis. 

lu  chronic  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  tUer« 
be  a  lai^  and  permanent  hyperplasia  of  the  adenoid  tissue,  with  mon 
or  less  dense  fibrous  tissue,  leadinff  to  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  and 
to  diffuse  or  circumscribed  nodular  or  {jcdunculated  masses  of  vas- 
cular new  tissue  in  the  vault  or  elsf  wIuti-  in  the  pbarjTix.  The  toii- 
eils,  on  the  other  hand,  may  atrophy. 

Submucous  Pharyngitis  may  occur  ^vith  inflammations  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  with  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  with  inflam- 
mation of  the  cervical  and  parotid  glands,  with  periostitis  of  the 
cranial  bones,  or  may  be  idiopathic.  It  may  result  in  swelling  and 
cedema,  in  induration,  or  in  suppuration.  It  is  most  important 
when  it  affects  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharjTix  and  forms  retro- 
pharyngeal abscesses.  Such  abscesses  may  cause  death  by  suffo- 
catiou. 

Catarrhal  (Esophagitls  may  1k>  either  acute  or  chronic.  The 
chronic  form  may  produce  ulceration,  or  relaxation  and  dilatation  of 
the  walls,  or  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat. 

'  (.'iinbiilt  D-biwroltki.  "Lympli  Nodules  of  tUe  Larynx,  (Esophagiu,  etc," 
ZU'glcr's  Boitrage  z.  path.  Auat,  Bd.  xvi.,  p.  43. 

'3ee  H'ldeitpyt.  ■■  .Vuilomy  iin  I  I'liyslology  c)f  the  Faitcial  Tonsils."  Am.  Joui; 
Med,  Sciences,  Marcli.  1891. 
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Croupous  (Esophagitis  is  found  with  croup  of  the  pharynx,  and 
after  the  exanthemata  and  other  severe  diseases. 

Irritating  and  caustic  acids  and  alkaUes  destroy  larger  or  smaller 
portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  necrosed  portions  are  of  a 
black  or  whitish  color,  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  intense  congestion. 
If  the  patient  recover  the  patches  of  membrane  which  have  been 
destroyed  slough,  fall  off,  and  leave  a  granulating  surface.  In  this 
way  dangerous  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  produced. 

Foreign  bodies  which  are  swallowed  and  become  fixed  in  the  oeso- 
phagus cause  inflanmiation  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  ad- 
joining soft  parts.  The  inflammation  may  go  on  to  produce  ab- 
scesses around  the  oesophagus,  or  to  destroy  the  wall  of  the  canal, 
and  the  foreign  body  finds  its  way  into  the  trachea,  aorta,  or  peri- 
cardium, 

Inflanunation  of  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  oesophagus,  apart 
from  the  cases  just  mentioned,  is  not  conunon.  It  may  cause  the 
formation  of  abscesses,  or  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  may  produce 
stenosis. 

ULCERATION. 

Ulceration  of  the  pharynx  occurs  in  rare  cases  as  the  result  of 
catiirrhal  inflammation.  More  frequently  it  is  produced  by  syphilis, 
either  in  the  form  of  superficial  ulcers  or  of  deep  and  extensive  de- 
structions of  tissue  from  the  softening  of  gummy  tumors. 

Lupus  also  sometimes  attacks  the  upper  part  of  the  phaiynx 
and  pro<luces  extensive  ulceration.  Ulceration  of  the  oesophagus  is 
not  common,  but  a  few  cases  of  simple  perforating  ulcers  have  been 
descril)ed. ' 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  oesophagus  may  perforate  its  wall,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  Perforation  of  the  oesophagus  from  without  may 
l)e  produced  by  inflamed  bronchial  glands,  by  cavities  and  gangrene 
of  the  lungs,  by  abscesses  in  the  mediastinum,  by  abscesses  ac- 
iH)ni|winying  caries  of  the  vertebne,  and  by  aneurisms  of  the  aorta. 
Casi»8  have  been  described  of  rupture  of  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus 
by  violent  coughing  and  vomiting,  but  it  seems  probable  that  there 
was  really  some  previous  disease  to  account  for  the  rupture. 

DILATATION.' 

Simple  cylindrical  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  is  usually  the  re- 
sult of  long-continued  stenosis  of  the  oesophagus  or  of  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach,  although  not  nearly  all  the  stenoses  are  fol- 
io wchI  bv  dilatation.     These  dilatations  are  formed  at  first  immedi* 

I  Graf/e  n.  Walther,  Jour.  fQr  Chir.  und  Aui^aheilk.,  Bd.  xiz.  Med.  Chir. 
Trans.,  vol.  xxxvi.     Rokitansky,  "  Palh.  Anal." 

*Zietfw,en,  **  Cyclopedia  of  Medicine,"  Wli.,  p.  47. 


le  atanosis  aDtl  then  exteDtl  upward.     Only  in  rare 
he  aiiatation  involve  the  whole  length  of  the  tube.      The  entin 
of  the  dilated  portion  of  the  cesophagua  ia  thickened,  and  there 
ay  be  poli-poid  growtlia  from  the  mucous  membrane. 

In  rare  casea  there  is  cylindrical  dilatation  of  part  or  of  the  wbole 

the  ceso]>ha^us  without  a  stenosis  or  any  discoverable  cause.     la 

tuese  cases  the  dilatation  is  usually  greatest  near  the  middle  of  tha 

'ouhagus  and  diminislies  upwai-d  and  do\vnwar(l,  so  thiit  the  (vso* 

Ls  has  a  fusiform  shape.    The  dilatation  may  reach  a  verv  ooo- 

luer^ble  degree,   the  walls  of  tlie  tesophagpis  are   thickened,   its 

mucous  membrane  may  be  covered  witb  papillary   outgrowths  or 

ulcerated. 

The  Sacculated  Dilatations  of  the  cesophaguH  are  of  two  kind^ : 
those  due  to  pressure,  and  tliose  due  to  traction.  I 

The  dilatations  due  to  preaaure  are  situated  in  the  posterior  yraH  t 
of  the  pharynx,  just  at  its  junction  with  the  (fisophngus.  Tha 
smaller  sacs  are  fi-om  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazelnut ;  the 
larger  sacs  may  I'sach  an  enonnnua  size  and  hang  down  between  the 
GBSophagus  and  the  vei-tebral  column,  the  opening  into  the  (Esophar 
gns  remaining  comparatively  small.  It  is  supposed  that  a  limited 
area  of  the  wall  of  the  cesophagus  loses  its  power  of  resistance  agninsi 
the  pressure  exercised  upon  it  in  each  act  of  swallowing  ;  it  then  in 
forced  outward  by  the  pressure,  and  so  there  is  formed  first  a  protni- 
sion  and  then  a  sac.  When  a  sac  is  formed  the  food  enters  it.  acca- 
mulates  there,  and  s?o  the  sac  becomes  larger  and  larger. 

The  dilatations  due  to  traction  are  situated  on  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  cesophagus,  at  a  point  nearly  corresponding  to  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea.  ThL>y  are  of  funnel  shajie,  with  the  small  end  ontward. 
Their  length  varies  from  two  to  twelve  millimetres  ;  the  width  of  the 
opening  into  the  cesophagus  is  from  six  to  eight  millimetres. 

These  dilatations  are  due  to  inflammation  of  the  parts  adjoining 
the  cesophagua,  especially  of  the  bronchial  glands,  followed  by  ad- 
hesions to  some  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cesophagus.  These 
adhesions  then  contract  and  draw  the  wall  of  the  cesophagnis  out 
war<i,  and  in  this  way  the  dilatations  are  formed. 

At  a  later  time  these  sacs  may  perforate  into  the  bronchi,  the 
lungs,  the  pleural  cavity,  the  pericardium,  the  aorta  or  pulmonaiT 
artery. 

STENOSIS. 

Congenital  Stenosis. — Besides  the  defects  of  development  of  the 
cesophagus  which  are  incompatible  with  Ufe.  there  may  Imj  a  congen- 
ital stenosis  of  some  part  of  it  which  causes  difficulty  in  swallowu 
but  yet  does  not  destroy  life. 

Stenosis  by    Compression  is  not  uncommon.     Tumors  of 
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neck  and  mediastinum,  and  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  are  the  usual 
causes. 

StenosLs  by  Obstruction. — Porei^  iKxlies  may  be  l<xlge<l  in  the 
oesophagus.  Tumors  may  hang  down  from  the  pharynx  into  the 
oesophagus,  or  may  be  situated  in  the  wall  of  the  cesophagus.  In- 
flammation of  the  oesophagus,  due  to  the  ingestion  of  irritfiting  jx)i- 
sons,  produces  cicatricial  stenoses.  A  few  cases  of  stenosis  due  to 
syphilitic  inflammation  have  been  rejx)rted. 

TUMORS. 

The  veins  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  enormously  dilated.  They 
may  rupture  and  so  give  rise  to  ha?morrhage. ' 

Cysts. — Small  retention  cysts  of  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane are  sometimes  found.  Larger  cysts  of  the  (jesophagus  lineil 
with  cilirtteil  epithelium  have  been  described.' 

Papillomttta  of  small  size  may  l)e  found  in  considerable  numWrs 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  oesophagus,  or  ma}-  cK'cur  singly. 
Large  papillarj'  tumors  are  more  rare. 

Fibromata  grow  from  the  |x*rio8teum  of  the  Ixmes  at  tlie  Imse  t>f 

the  skull,  and  pr()j(>c*t  into  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx  and  jKwterior 

nares  in  the  fonn  of  hirge  i)oly|K)id  tumors.     Small  flbrous  tumors 

are  formed  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue  of  the  oesophagus. 

Tumors,  which  attain  a  verj*  large  size,  originate  in  the  submucous 

connective  tissue  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  lower  part  of  the  phar^'ux, 

and  as  they  grow  hang  down  into  the  (L*sophagus.     Soft  poly|N>id 

tumors  consisting  largely  of  loose  succulent  connective  tissue  and 

lymphatic^  tissue  are  often  calle<l  *' adenoid   ixWyps"  (see  Fig.  '2<»T). 

Hairy  iK)lyps  of  the  pharynx  have  bet»n  descTil)e<l  by  Arnold  '  and 

others.     The  (x^currence  of  cartilage  and  lK>ne  in  the  tonsil  has  been 
descril)e<l  bv  Stoeltzner.* 

Lipofnata  of  small  sizi»  are  sometimes  found  in  the  walls  of  the 
<i»sophagus. 

Mynnntta  comi>oseil  of  smo4)th  muscle  may  gn>w  in  the  muscudar 
coat  of  tlu»  (esophagus  and  attain  a  considerable  size.* 

Adenoma. — A  jMjypoid  adenoma  comjM»se<l  of  tulmles  lintnl  with 
cylindrical  epithelium,  and  growing  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
(esophagus,  has  l)een  d(*scribe<l  by  Weigert.* 

'  /{rintoir*.  Trans.  I^mdon  Path.  S<>r. ,  IK^ft. 
^Ztihu,  Virfh.  Arch.,  H4I.  rxliii.,  p.  171. 
"  Anuthl,  Virch.  An-li..  R<1.  cxi..  p.  176.     Hil>1ii»graphy. 
*.Sr*^//r/i<'/-,  Virth.  Arch..  IW.  cxli.,  p.  446. 

*Virrh.  Arch..  Bil.  xliii.,  p.  187.     Mtnl.  Tiiius  auti   (ruzette,  Noveiutier  2sth. 
1874.     (;l;^^^'ow  MtMl.  Journal.  Frbruary.  1S73. 
*  Vin-.h  Arch.,  Bd.  Ixvil,  p.  316. 
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I  (Delafield)  have  seen  one  tumor,  the  size  of  a.  chestnut,  growing 
in  the  soft  palate,  which  was  conifwsetl  of  a  stroma  of  connective  and 
mucous  tissue  in  wliich  were  irregular,  anastomosing  tiibulea  filled 
with  small,  iwlygonal,  nucleated  cells.  It  should  be  called  an  aiie- 
noma  or  a  carcinoma. 

Another  composite  tumor  grew  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  behind  the  left  tonsil.     It  filled  the  pharynx  below  the  level 


of  the  palate.     It  had  the  grosB  appearance  of  a  myxo-sarcoma,  the 

central  portions  being  very  soft.  It  was  composed  of  connective 
tissue,  mucous  tissue,  fat,  sarcomatous  tissue,  and  irregular  tubules 
lined  with  small,  polygonal,  epithelial  cells.  Some  of  the  tubules  were 
distended  with  masses  of  hyalin  matter.  Tlie  whole  structure  re- 
sembled that  of  the  tumors  so  often  found  in  the  parotid  re^ou — 
tumors  which  can  be  called  "  adenoid  myxo-sarcomata. " 

Carcinomala  may  originate  at  any  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus.  They  are  composed  of  flat  epithelial  cells 
closely  packed  together  in  niiisises  in   the  usual  way.     In  the  ojso- 
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phn^iH  the  now  growlli  Ih^iiim  in  tlip  (1ih'|>»t  layers  of  the  mucoiiH 
lut'inlmuio,  anil  tinnv;*  wi  as  to  oiiciri-h)  the  tul>o  fur  ii  length  of  on« 
or  mora  inclii's.  Tlio  tiiiiiur  rt'iiiains  as  a  flat  iiifiltnition,  nr  it  nln-r- 
atc's,  (ir  it  jiriijccts  inwnnl  in  lai^n-.  funf;iiiinnm«sfs.  Thw  ffn>\vth 
may  t'xtoiul  up  and  duwu  th«  a's<>i»hntfiis,  anil  evi-n  iuvnlve  the 
pharynx  or  stoiniK-h. 

The  iiU'i'rativc  iinici>ss  may  cxtt'iwl  ontwaril  m>  iis  tt>  pnnhwv  [lerfo- 
ratiun  into  th<Mur  {uissap-s,  thchin^,  iiIuurl',  jtericanlinm,  umllat^ 

hl.HHl    VfSSfls. 

The  new  gi-owtli  inay  extoiiil  outwani  iiiicl  intiltrato  tliB  snm>un»l- 


Fio  IMS  -  DinTKE  tit»enmt.  ft 

ma  siift  jHirts.  si>  that  tho  (i>s(iphat;iis  is  surroiiniW  hy  Iarp>.  wilii,], 
<-anci'nin!t  massi-s.     Metastatic  tiiiiiors  art' also  siiiiiftiim-s  fnrmt-il. 

.SVir('((w<f.  —  l  have  s<H>niim>caM>  in  whirh  then- wa.<atlitftisi>{;n)n'th 
inv.ilvinf;  1«ith  tin-  tmifiils,  tho  ji-Tstfrior  am]  lati-ral  walls  of  tint 
jiharyiix.  thf  Ijasi-  uf  ihc  tunj,nu-,  anil  the  fpi^rlMtlis.  Thi-mw  jmiwlli 
n-pla(i-<l  till' niiK-iiiis  rn<-nihran<>,  intiltratiil  tlii>  softiKirts  fur  a:>li>irt 
tiisiami-,  anil  pmjt'ctol  inwanlin  iHilyiH>!it  iniss«>s.  It  wasi-oniimstil 
"f  small.  ]-i|y;ri>nitl.  nnclt-iUcil  i-clls  funtainiil  in  it  wry  ilt'lioitL' 
un.'hiit.il  struma'  (Fi^.  -.'f.S). 


tiiil  of  tliu  .M>'<lic:il  Sri. 
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THE  STOMACH, 


UALFORMATIONS. 


latiotm  of  the  dtoraacb  are  not  common.     The  oi^^an  n    

nt  wanting  in  acephalous  foetusos.     It  may  be  of  various  do- 

Wnesis,  sometimes  no  lai^er  than  the  dviocienum.     It  may 

to  two  halves  by  a  deep  constriction  in  the  middle.    The 

onuL-e  may  be  stenosed  or  entirely  closed.     The  etnmacb  may 

outside  of  the  abdominal  cavity  from  a  hernial  protrusion  through 

diaphragm  or  at  some  point  in  the  abdominal  wall.      It  is  found 

«  ri^ht  side,  instead  of  when  the  other  viscera  are 

I,  and  the  position   oi  irdiac  and  pyloric  orifices  is 

iidingly  inverted. 

POST-MORTEM  CaANOES. 
lults  the  stomach  after  death  is  of  a  grajriBh  or  pinkish  color, 
es  mottled  with  red  ecchymoses.     The  mucous  niembrano  is 
id  the  epithelium  easily  brushed  off.    At  the  fundus  the  ftxnl  is 
■  found  collected,  and  here  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  aofteet, 
jry  common  to  find  the  epithelium  removed  from  the  eutire 
8  of  the  stomaeh,  so  that  all  that  portion  of  its  wall  is  griivor 
and  Uunner,  there  being  a  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  two  por- 
tions.    Sometimes  this  post-mortem  softening  process  goea  on  to  de- 
stnty  all  the  c<mts  of  the  stomach,  and  even  the  adjoining  portiim  of 
the  diaphragm.     In  this  way  the  contents  of  the  stomach  nwiv  Iw 
emptied  into  the  pleural  cavity  by  a  large,  ragged  opening  in  tlie 
stomach  and  diaphragm.    When  the  softening  affects  all  the  coats  of 
the  stomach  the  softened  poition  is  not  shiirply  limiteil.     The  entire 
thickness  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  wall  is  converted  into  a,  gray 
or  yellow  semi-transparent  jelly,  or  into  a  blackish,  broken-down  pulp. 
This  softening  is  most  freijuent  in  children,  but  also  occurs  in 
adults,  usually  in  connection  with  severe  and  exhausting  diseases. 


Perforating  wounds  of  the  stomach  usually  give  rise  to  a  fata] 
peritonitis.  It  is  [xissihle,  however,  for  the  wound  to  heal,  or  &  ^hs- 
trio  fistula  may  be  forme<l. 

Rupture  of  the  stomach  may  be  produced  by  severe  blows  or  fulls. 

a^MORRHAGK. 
Small  extravasations  of  bloo<l  in  the  wall  of  the  stomacl 
quently  found  in  persons  who  have  died  from  one  of  the  i. 
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Haemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  may  be  produced  in 
a  variety  of  ways. 

In  ulcers  of  the  stomach  there  may  be  bleeding  from  the  Hmall 
vessels  of  the  ulcer  or  from  the  perforation  of  a  larger  artery. 

In  cancer  of  the  stomach  there  may  be  bleeding  from  the  tumor. 

Some  cases  of  chronic  gjistritis  are  cha.racterizetl  by  general  bleed- 
ing from  the  mucous  membnines  of  the  stomach. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  not  infre(j[uently  attended  with  large 
hsemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  8tomac*h. 

Small  aneurisms  of  the  arteries  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  may 
rupture  internally. 

In  vellow  fever  and  some  of  the  other  infectious  diseases  there  is 
hjemon'hage  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomju^h. 

Patients  may  vomit  lAood  during  life,  and  after  death  no  lesion  to 
a(»count  for  the  blee<ling  l>e  ft>und. 

INFLAMMATION. 

.Acute  Catarrhal  Oast  n't  is,  as  we  see  it  after  death,  is  usually 
due  to  the  ingestion  of  irritating  substances,  or  forms  jMirt  of  the 
lesions  of  cholera  morbus.  If  we  can  judge  from  clinic^d  symptoms, 
it  ocH^ui-s  during  life  as  a  temj)orary  condition  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

After  death  the  mucous  membrane  is  found  congeste<l  and  swollen, 
or  the  congestion  may  have  disapjK^areil.  The  mucous  membrane  if 
coiittHl  with  an  incn^astnl  amount  of  nuicus,  esi)e<Mally  at  the  jiyloric 
end  of  the  stomach.  Sometimes  there  are  a  numlier  of  minute  white 
dots  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membnine. 

The  structural  changi»s  in  the  mucous  membrane  consist  simply 
ill  a  swelling  of  the  cells  of  the  gsistric  tubules,  a  slight  infiltnition 
of  tin*  stroma  with  pus  cells,  and  a  swelling  of  the  jiJitches  of  lym- 
phatic cells.  The  little  white  dots,  when  they  are  present,  are  t*om- 
Ih»s«m1  of  small  f<H'i  of  pus  Iwtweim  the  gjistric  tubules,  with  degene- 
ration and  destruction  of  some  of  the  tubules. 

(linmir  CatarrhttI  Oast  n't  is  is  a  verv  ct>mmon  disease*.  There 
is.  however,  no  very  close  n»lation  lM»tw«H»n  the  st^verity  of  the  s\nnj>- 
tonis  durintc  life  and  the  extent  of  the  le.sions  found  after  death. 

In  sonu»  castas  chronic  alcoholism,  or  the  abuse  of  drugs,  or  the 
in<Kh»  of  life  of  the  ])2itient  s*»ems  to  Ik?  the  cause  of  the  lesion. 
C*hroni<»  phthisis,  chronic  Bright  s  disc»asi\  cirrh<wis  of  the  liver,  and 
fatty  liv«»r  are  often  acc^ompjinied  by  chronic  gastritis.  Orgjuiic  dis- 
eas4»  of  tlie  heart,  or  pn*ssure  on  the  asi'ending  vena  cava,  pnxlucesa 
form  of  chronic  gsi.stritis  clianu'terize<l  by  intense  gt»nend  cnrngestion. 

After  dt»ath  the  stoma<'h  is  found  either  empty  or  still  contiiiniug 
f<H)(l.  It  is  of  normal  sizi»,  or  dilated,  or  .snmll,  sometimes  hanllv 
largiT  than  tlu»  duiNleniun.     Its  inner  surface  is  coated  with  a  thick 
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layer  of  tenaciuiis  iiiiicus,  moat  abundant  at  its  pyloric  end.  Thp 
mucous  membrane  is  congestetl,  or  white,  or  slate-colored,  or  tnottlecl 
with  small  white  spots.  It  is  of  normal  tliiekness,  or  thinued,  or 
thickened,  or  there  are  little  polypoid  projections  from  its  surface,  or 
there  is  cystic  ililatatioo  of  the  gastric  tubules  (Fig.  269).  Thfi; 
nective  tissue  and  muscular  coats  remain  unchanged,  or  tfad 


thinned  and  relaxed,  or  they  are  hj-pertrophied.  The  hypertropby 
may  be  diffuse,  or  it  is  confined  to  the  pykiric  end  of  the  Btmwdk 
and  may  then  produi.'e  stenosia  cf  the  pylorus. 

The  minute  lesions  consist  principally  in  changes  in  the  muoous 
membrane.  The  cells  of  the  gastric  tubules  are  swollen,  de^neratad,v 
aud  broken  down.  The  tiibules  are  atrophied  and  deformed,  or  di- 
latetl  into  cysts.     The  patches  of  Ijnuphatic  tissue  about  the  blind 
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endn  of  tlio  tubules  are  increased  in  fiize.  The  connective  tissue  be- 
tween the  tubules  is  infiltrat43d  with  cells  and  increased  in  quantity. 

Croupous  Gastritis  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It  is  found  in  chil- 
ilnm  with  crouix)us  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus, 
and  is  then  usually  in  small  patches.  In  adults  it  is  ahuost  always 
secondary  to  typhus,  pysemia,  puerperal  fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  the 
exanthemata,  and  irritating  i)oisons.  The  false  membrane  is  in 
small  patcli^s,  or  ma}'  lino  a  large  part  of  the  stomach.  The  disease 
is  usually  not  diagnosticated  during  life,  the  symptoms  of  the  pri- 
mary' disease  diverting  attention  from  the  gastritis. 

I  (Delafield)  have  seen  one  case  of  idiopathic  croui)ous  gastritis  in 
an  adult.  A  man,  forty-six  years  old,  was  in  good  health  until  eight 
days  before  his  deatli.  At  that  time  he  caught  cold,  had  pains  over 
his  bowels,  tenderness  over  the  liver,  constipation,  cough  with  mu- 
cous expe<*toration,  tempeniture  10"i.}",  pulse  1*20.  On  the  day  of  his 
death,  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  the  tom|K»rature  was  100°,  pulse 
112,  tongue  dr}%  alKlomen  tpnpanitic  and  tender,  and  he  died  in  a 
prolonged  attack  of  s}Ticoi)e.  At  the  auto|>sy  all  the  viscera  were  ex- 
amined. Excepting  evidences  of  bronchitis  in  the  lungs,  there  were 
no  lesions  Siive  in  the  stomach.  About  two-tliinls  of  the  internal 
surface  of  the  stoimich,  including  the  lesser  curvature  and  anterior 
and  posterior  walls,  appeared  to  l>e  covered  ^vith  a  thick  false  mein- 
bnine,  which  did  not  quite  reiich  to  the  cardiac  or  pyloric  orifices. 
Minute  examination  showed  that  there  wjis  a  laver  of  exudation  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane.  This  exudation  con- 
sisted of  fibrillated  fibrin  and  hnnphoid  cells  dipping  into  the  mouths 
of  the  follicles.  Beneath  the  exudation  the  mucous  membrane  was 
thickened  and  altered.     A  large  number  of  lymphoid  cells  separated 

the  follicles,  and  even  replaced  them  entirelv.    The  submucous  laver 

•  •  *  • 

was  very  much  thickened  by  the  presence  of  lymphoid  cells,  fibril- 
lattnl  fibrin,  and  fibrous  tissue.  The  muscular  coat  was  se{>arated 
into  Liyers  by  grou|>s  of  lymphoid  cells. 

Wilks  and  Moxon  mention  a  similar  case  in  a  man  with  chronic 
Bright's  disguise,  and  a  case  of  both  croupous  gjistritis  and  colitis 
'with  aljscess  of  liver. 

Su2)jfur(ttire  or  Phlegmonous  Gastritis. — A  formation  of  cir- 
cumsc»ribiHl  colUx'tions  of  pus  may  occur  in  the  connective-tissue  ct>at 
of  the  stomach,  as  it  does  in  other  jwrts  of  the  body,  in  puerperal 
fever  and  the  inflections  diseases. 

Idio|>athic  suppunitivo  gastritis  is  a  disease  of  rare  occurrence. 
LeuK*  *  has  colUvted  thirty  one  cases,  of  which  twenty-six  were 
males  and  five  females.     In  some  of  the  cases  the  inHammation  was 
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ascribed  to  the  exoesHive  use  of  alcohol,  in  others  to  a  wocDid  in  tibs 
region  of  the  stomach,  in  others  to  some  error  in  diet. 

^agge '  describes  a  case  in  a  male  of  fifty-one  yeazs  of  age^  wifli- 
out  discoverable  cause. 

Silcock '  describee  a  case  in  which  the  gastritis  followed  the  ops* 
ration  of  gastrostomy. 

I  have  seen  one  case  occurring  in  an  adult  male,  wiffaoat  any 
known  cause. 

The  suppurative  inflammation  seems  to  begin  in  the  ocnmeotive- 
tissue  coat  of  the  stomach.  From  thence  it  may  extend  to  fhe  glan- 
dular coat  and  produce  perf orations,  or  outward  to  the  xnusoiilar  m»^ 
peritoneal  coats.  In  some  cases  there  is  added  a  looal  or 
peritonitis. 

The  inflammation  may  involve  one  or  more  circuxnacribed 
and  so  produce  abscesses,  or  it  may  be  a  diffuse  prooesB  inyolving 
the  whole  extent  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach. 

Toxic  Gastritis. — The  mineral  acids,  the  caustic  alkalies,  arse- 
nic, corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  metallic  salts,  pho^dicruBy  oamphor, 
and  all  other  irritating  materials,  cause  different  leeions  of  the 
stomach,  according  to  their  quantity,  their  strength,  and  the  length 
of  time  that  has  elapsed  before  death. 

In  large  quantities  they  destroy  and  convert  into  a  soft,  blackened 
mass  both  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  other  coats,  so  that  perfo- 
ration may  take  place.  In  smaller  quantities  they  produce  black  or 
white  sloughs  of  the  mucous  membrane,  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  in- 
tense congestion.  If  death  does  not  soon  ensue  the  ulcerative  and 
cicatricial  processes  which  follow  such  sloughs  may  contract  and 
deform  the  stomach  in  various  ways. 

If  the  poisons  are  of  less  strength  they  produce  a  diffused  con- 
gestion of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  catarrhal  or  croupous  exuda- 
tion on  its  surface  and  serous  infiltration  of  the  submucous  coat  (see 
chapter  on  Poisons). 


ULCERS   OF   THE   STOMACH. 

The  Chronic  Perforating  Ulcer. — This  form  of  ulcer  is  often 
seen ;  according  to  Brinton,  in  five  per  cent  of  persons  dying  from 
all  causes.  It  occurs  in  females  nearly  twice  as  frequently  as  in 
males.  As  regards  the  age,  Brinton  concludes  that  the  liability  of  an 
individual  to  become  the  subject  of  gastric  ulcer  gradually  riaee, 

'  Traus.  Loud.  Path.  S(.c.,  1875,  p.  81. 
2  Ibid.,  1883.  p.  00. 
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fr«)ni  wliat  is  nearly  a  zero  at  the  age  of  ten,  to  a  high  rate,  which  it 
maintains  through  the  period  of  middle  life ;  at  the  end  of  which 
pericMl  it  agiiin  ascends,  to  reach  its  maximum  at  the  extreme  age  of 
ninety.  Lebert  gives  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  cases  in  which 
the  ulcers  were  found  at  the  autopsy,  as  follows  : 


▲OB. 

NUMBCR  or  CABEB. 

AOB. 

MUMBKB  or  CASKS. 

15  to  20  years 

20 
48 
28 
43 

50  to  60  years 

60  to  70  years 

29 

20  to  30  years 

30  to  40  years 

40  to  50  years 

19 

70  to  80  years 

5 

Hauser'  gives  thirty  autopsies  from  Erlangen  of  ulcers  which 
were  still  open,  as  follows  : 


1 

AOB. 

▲OB. 

20  to  30  years 

80  to  40  years 

3 
3 

8 

1 

50  to  60  years. .  

60  to  70  years 

70  to  80  years 

7 
8 

40  to  50  years 

6 

M(K)re'  gives  the  following  table  of  the  fatal  cases  of  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  occurring  at  St.  Bartholomew  s  Hospital  from  18G7  to  1870  : 


SEX. 

M 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 


▲OB. 


36 
10 
47 
47 
41 
52 
46 
47 
57 
19 
40 
46 


posmox. 


CAUai  or  DBATK. 


Near  pylorus >  Perforation. 

Greater  curve  near  pyloros.   . .    HiKmorrhage. 
Near  pylorus |£zliau8tion. 


Pylorus 


it 


PhthiftiB. 


«< 


Exhaustion. 

Lesser  curve  near  pylorus .Perforation. 

I  Sinus  in  liver  to  lung. 

Canliac  end -Hfemorrhage. 

Near  pylorus Perforation. 

«•  << 

Posterior  wall 


•< 


GcMHlliardt*  tlescribes  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  which  proved  fatal, 
fn)ni  haMuorrhage  in  an  infant  at  birth. 

The  situation  of  these  ulcers,  acconling  to  Brinton,  is  as  follows  : 
In  43  ix?r  cent,  the  p^wterior  surfiice  ;  in  '^7,  the  lesser  curvature  ;  in 
m,  the  pyloric  extremity  ;  in  6,  both  the  anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
fact»s  ;  in  5,  the  antorit>r  surface  only  :  in  2,  the  greater  curvature ; 
in  :2,  the  canlijic  ix)uch.  Thus  about  SO  ulci^rs  in  every  100  occupy 
the  pi>8terior  surf mre,  the  lesser  curvature,  and  the  pyloric  sac. 

The  analysis  of  7i^'\  hospital  cases  by  Welch  shows  that  the  ulcers 

»  -I>:iHrlirnn.  Mageiigesch.,  "  l>«).         •  Tnins.  I^ud.  Path.  Sik:.,  1««0,  p.  110. 
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were  on  the  leaser  curvature  in  286,  in  the  poeterior  wall  in  3UB,  lA 
the  pjlorua  in  96,  on  the  anterior  wall  in  ti'J,  at  the  cazdia  ia  SO^  at 
the  funduB  in  Sd,  on  greater  curvature  in  27. 

As  r^;^^  the  number  of  ulcers,  two  or  more  are  preaont  Is  aboat 
twenty-one  per  cent ;  there  may  be  two,  three,  four,  or  orto.  ftre 
ulcers.  In  oases  of  multii^e  ulcers  the  nloeis  are  <^ten  deTalopsd 
Buccesnvely. 

In  size  the  ulcers  vary  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  five  or  m*. 
inches. 

They  are  usually  of  circular  shape,  sometimeB  oval ;  aosnetiina 
two  or  more  are  fused  together. 

The '  perforation  is  lai^st  in  the  mucous  membrane.  It  may  re- 
main confined  to  this,  or  extend  outward  and  involve  the  oonneettve 
tissue,  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats,  its  diameter  becoming  amiMe^ 
as  it  advances.  The  ulcer  looks  like  a  clean  hole  punched  oni  of  IJie 
wall  of  the  stomach.  Its  floor  shows  no  active  inflammatory  obaagaa. 
Its  e^^  may  be  in  the  same  condition,  or  they  may  be  thif  it  laaul  ijf 
the  growth  of  connective  tissue  and  cells.  The  rest  of  the  mneoiB 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  apt  to  be  in  a  conditiou  ot  obronio  ioa^ 
tarrhal  inflammation. 

The  tdcer  may  perforate  directly  through  the  wall  of  the  Btomadi, 
and  the  contents  of  the  latter  are  dischai^ed  into  the  pecitcmeal  cav- 
ity ;  or  adhesions  are  formed  between  the  wall  of  the  stomaoh  immI 
the  neighboring  viscern.  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  la  cloeed ;  or 
if  the  liver,  the  intestines,  or  tlie  abdominal  wall  become  adherent, 
tliey  may  be  invaded  by  the  ulcerative  process,  and  cavities  or  flstu- 
Ife  are  formed  communicating  with  the  stomach  ;  or,  if  the  adhe- 
sions are  incomplete,  a  local  peritonitis  and  collections  of  pus  may  be 
developed. 

During  the  progress  of  the  ulcer  there  may  be  repeated  small 
liiEniorrhages  from  the  erosion  of  small  blood  vessels,  or  large  hffim- 
orrhages  from  the  erosion  of  lai^  arteries. 

In  many  cases  these  ulcers  cicatrize,  and  such  a  cicatrization  may 
produce  various  defonnities  of  the  stomach. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how  these  ulcers  are  produced. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  nutrition  of  a  circumscribed  ptui;  of  the 
wall  of  tlie  stomacli  is  interfered  \vith,  and  that  tliia  portion  is  then 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  giistric  juice.  But  we  are  still  igno- 
rant  of  the  way  in  which  the  obliteration  of  tho  arteries  b  ^ected. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  demonstrated  in  animals  that  an  artificial  em- 
bolism of  the  branches  of  the  giwtric  arteries  will  produce  ulcers  of 
the  stomach  ;  and  in  the  human  stomach  we  occasionally  meet  with 
cases  of  embolism  of  the  branches  of  the  gastric  artery  and  ulcers. 
But  the  cUnical  history  of  must  eases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  will 
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in)t  correspond  with  siioli  n  iiiutbixl  uf  ciuisation.  A  chronic  oWite- 
ratin)^  endarteritis  would  mh>iii  to  be  a  more  probable  cause. 

Ho'iHorrluigic  Eroaioiis  inTnr  ns  rounded  spots  or  narrow 
streaks,  ftirmed  by  a  loss  of  siilwtance  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  mucous  membrane  at  these  points  is  congestod,  soft,  and  cov- 
ered by  small  blood  clots.  The  dt>Htruction  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  usually  superficial,  but  may  in%'olve  its  entire  thickness. 
TJie  number  of  these  erosions  may  be  so  great  that  the  entire  iiitet^ 
ndl  surface  of  the  stomach  is  studded  ^vith  tliem.  They  give  rise  to 
rejieated  hiemorrhages,  and  are  accompanied  by  catarrhal  inllanuna- 
tion  of  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

They  occur  at  all  porioda  of  life,  even  in  infants.  Their  usual 
seat  is  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach. 


Pio.sn.-Si-nnFicui.  ticcaoaia  or  tub  Hri-oia  Huwusi  op  TS>  Stoiucb— CaiLA. 

They  may  be  idiopathic.  Usually,  however,  they  oocor  iu  con- 
nection with  Bome  serious  general  disease. 

Follicular  Vlcers  somewhat  resembling  the  ulcers  of  the  suiall 
intestine  are  occasionally  met  with.  They  are  produced  by  changeB 
in  the  aggregations  of  lymphatic  tissue  which  are  situated  about  the 
blind  ends  of  the  gastric  tubules. 

I  have  seen  iu  the  stomach  of  a  child  numerous  small  ulcers 
formed  by  u  superficial  iiecn»«i8  of  the  glandular  iimt.  There  were 
similar  ulcers  in  the  colon.     There  was  no  clinical  hii^or^'  (Fig.  270). 


L 


I>II,ATATION. 

Very  considerable  degrees  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  are  fotinil 
at  autopsies,  without  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  or  any  other  mechanical 
cause  tu  account  for  them.  It  is  usually  difficult  to  determine  how 
long  these  dilatations  have  existed  and  how  much  elTcct  they  have 
iu  causing  death.     Is^iue  such  cases  are  recorded  by  GiKMlhardt.' 

Acute  Dilatalion  of  the  stomach,  with  vomiting  of  vc-ry  lanie 


'Tmns.  Lond.  Poih.  80c..  ISKl.  p.  8S. 
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quantitiea  of  thin  fliiiil,  Ima  been  observed  in  a  few  cases,'  It  is  a 
very  curious  condition,  the  dilatation  of  the  stomach  being  developed 
snddenly  and  without  disfoverable  cause. 

Of  the  mechanical  causes  which  produce  dilatation  of  the  stomach, 
a  Bt«notii8  of  the  pylorus  is  the  most  common.  Such  a  stenosis  may 
be  effected  by  a  tiiraor,  by  chronic  inflammation  and  thickening,  imd 
by  the  cicatrization  of  ulcers.  Lesa  froquontly  obstnictioMs  of  the 
small  and  large  inteatines  act  in  the  aame  way. 

Some  forma  of  chroiiii."  gustritis  are  afteniled  with  dilatation  of 
the  stomach  without  stenosis. 


^ 


lu  raie  cases  circumscribed,  sacculated  dilatations  are  produced 

by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies^ — portion  of  wood,  metal,  etc. 


Papilloma. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  some  cases 
of  chronic  gastritis  there  are  small,  polypoid  hypertrophies  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Besides  these  we  find  polypoid  tumors  which 
mny  reach  a  considerable  size.  They  are  composed  of  a  conDective- 
tiasue  stromii  arranged  8o  aa  to  form  tufta  covered  with  cylindrical 
epithelium.  In  some  cases  there  are  also  tubulea  lined  with  cylin- 
drical epithelium,  so  that  the  tumor  has  partly  the  structure  of  an 
adenoma.     Fibromata  of  small  size  are  sometimes  found  in  the  con- 


uoea      I 


'  Iliiil.,  vol.  iv.  aj)il  vol,  xxxiv..  ji 
■ge,  Guy'3  Hoapitiil  Meports,  vol.  . 
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iiec'tive-iissue  coat.  Lipomata  are  formed  in  the  submucous  con- 
nective tissue  in  the  shape  of  rounded  or  polypoid  tumors.  They 
usually  project  inward,  but  sometimes  outward  beneath  the  perito- 
neum. They  may  also  appear  in  the  form  of  numerous  yellow  nod- 
ules ))eneath  the  mucous  membrane. 

Myomata  occur  in  the  form  of  roimded  tumors  which  originate 
in  the  muscular  coat,  but  may  gradually  separate  themselves  from  it 
and  project  inward  or  outward.  The  submucous  myomata  are  at 
first  small  tumors  lying  loosely  attache<l  in  the  submucous  tissue. 
As  they  grow  larger  they  push  the  mucous  membrane  inward  and 
take  the  shape  of  polypoid  tumors.  Lymphomata  in  the  wall  of  the 
stomach  are  seen  in  some  cases  of  leukaemia. 

Sarcomata  are  said  to  occur  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach  in  rare  in- 
stances. It  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  of  the  tumors  of  the  wall 
of  the  stomach,  which  are  ordinarily  called  cancerous,  the  structure 
is  not  well  defined,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  are  sarco- 
mata. 

A  myo-sarcoma  growing  outward  from  the  greater  curvature  of 
the  stomach  is  described  by  Brodowski.*  The  tumor  weighed  twelve 
jxiunds.  It  was  composed  largely  of  smooth  muscle  cells.  There 
was  a  soc()n<lary  tumor  in  the  liver. 

Adenoma. — It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  in  some  of  the 
papillary  tumors  of  the  mucous  membrane  there  is  a  considerable 
growth  of  tubules  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium. 

Besides  these  we  find  in  the  submucous  coat  circumscribed  tumors 
comiH)sed  of  tubules  like  those  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 

Small  tumors  resembling  the  pancreas  have  also  been  seen  in  the 
submucous  and  subserous  coiits. 

Carcinoma  of  the  stomm^h  is  almost  always  primary.  But  very 
few  scK.»oiidary  cases  have  been  recordetl.' 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  stomac^h  is  of  the  colloid  variety,  or 
commtm  cancer,  or  cancer  with  cylindrical  epithelial  cells,  or  it  is  pig- 
mented. 

Colloid  cancer  is  composed  of  a  connective-tissue  stroma,  arranged 
so  as  to  form  cavities  of  different  sizes,  which  c<mtain  colloid  matter 
and  iKjlygonjil  cells.  It  infiltmtcs  first  the  submucous  connective 
tissue  and  then  extends  inward  and  outward.  In  this  wav  there  is 
fornunl  a  diffuse  thickening  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stonuu'h  nither 
than  a  circ*umscribe<l  tumor.  Sometimt^s  the  whole  t>f  the  wall  of  the 
stoina<'h  is  changed  in  this  way.  Secondarj'  tumors  are  usually  situat- 
ml  ill  the  peritoneum. 

»  Vinii.  Arch..  Bil.  Ixvii..  p.  227.~  - 

•ll)i«l..  IW.  xxxviii.  ftnd  Ixxxvi..  p.  159.     Tnins.  P;ith.  S<k-.,  I<oD(lon.  lS7ft,  p.  264. 
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Carcinoma  with  cylindrical  epithelial  cells.  These  tumors  are 
formed  of  a  connective-tissue  stroma,  which  may  contaiii  numerous 
round  cells,  and  of  tubules  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium  like  that 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  In  these  tumors  the  new 
growth  seems  to  begin  in  the  gastric  tubules.  As  the  arrangement 
of  the  tubules  is  more  or  less  regular,  these  tumors  may  be  called 
adenomata  or  ciircinomata  (see  Fig.  147). 

Common  cancer  is  formed  of  a  connen^tive-tissue  stroma  enclosing 
roimded  and  tubular  spaces  filled  with  small,  polygonal,  nucleated 
cells.  In  some  cases  this  structure  is  well  marked.  In  others  the 
stroma  is  abundant  and  filled  with  round  cells,  the  spaces  are  very 
small,  and  the  epithelial  cells  few  ;  it  may  then  be  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  inflammatory  thickening,  siircoma,  and  carcinoma. 

Both  these  forms  of  carcinoma,  common  cancer  and  cancer  with 
cylindrical  cells,  run  the  siime  course  as  regards  their  gross  appear- 
ance, their  situation,  and  their  development  of  metastatic  tumors. 

Alxjut  sixty  iK»r  cent  of  these  tumora  are  situated  at  the  pyloric 
end  of  the  stomach,  on  the  lesser  curvature  or  on  the  posterior  vralL 
The  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  the  greater  curvature,  or  nearly  the 
entire  wall  of  the  stomach  may  also  be  the  seats  of  the  new  growth, 
but  not  as  frequently. 

The  new  growth  usually  follows  one  or  other  of  three  types, 

1.  There  is  a  circumscribed,  flat  tumor  formed  in  tha  deeper 
layers  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  pushing  tliis  membrane  inward. 
After  a  time  the  mucous  minnbrano  oviT  the  centre  of  tho  tumor 
dies,  the  destructive  process  invt)lves  the  tumor  also,  and  so  an  ulcer 
with  thicki^ned  edges  is  formed.  In  some  cases  the  new  jjnx)wth  ex- 
tends laterallv  and  outwjird,  while  the  central  destruction  still  con- 
tinues  ;  then  the  ulcers  reach  a  large  siz(^,  their  walls  and  fl(X)r  are 
thick,  and  jx^ritoneal  adhesions  are  formed  over  them.  In  other  cases 
the  ulcer  perforates  complc^tely  tlirougli  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  lui- 
less  the  opening  is  closed  by  adhesions  to  the  neighlx>ring  viscera. 

:2,  Large  roundcnl  tumors  are  formed,  often  several  inches  in  dia- 
meter, which  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach. 

;3.  There  is  a  diffusi\  flat  intiltration  of  the  deep  layers  of  the  mu- 
cous coat,  of  the  connective-tissue  coat,  and  sometimes  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat,  which  does  not  ulcerate  and  ha rdlv  forms  a  tumor.  This 
infiltration  maybe  confined  to  the  pyloric^  end  of  the  stomach,  or 
niav  involve  nearlv  tiie  whole  of  its  wall. 

«  ft 

There  is  in  most  of  th(»  castas  a  good  deal  of  clironic  catarrhal  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane. 

If  the  pylorus  is  obstructed  tlu^  stomach  is  oft(^n  dilated. 

The  new  growth  may  extend  from  tlu*  stomach  to  the  oesophagus, 
but  it  verv  seldom  involves  the  duodenum. 
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Metastatic  tumors  are  very  common.  The  liver,  the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  the  peritoneum  are  the  parts  most  frequently  affected, 
but  such  metastases  have  been  seen  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  body. 

DEGENERATIONS. 

Calcification  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  some- 
times occurs  as  a  metastatic  process  in  connection  with  extensive 
diseases  of  the  bones. 

Waxy  Degeneration  sometimes  involves  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
mucous  membrane. 

FOREIGN  BODIES. 

Among  the  various  foreign  bodies  which  by  accident  or  design 
may  be  present  in  the  stomach  may  be  mentioned  hairs,  thread, 
string,  etc.,  which  having  been  swallowed  from  time  to  time,  usually 
by  hysterical  women.  These  may  be  closely  packed  together  into 
a  large  mass  nearly  filling  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  to  which  in 
shape  it  may  correspond.  Such  a  specimen  of  gastric  hair  ball,  men- 
tioned by  Osier,  is  in  the  museum  of  McQill  University,  and  another, 
reported  by  Findler,  is  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  New  York. 

THE  INTESTINES. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

Diverticula  of  the  intestines  occur  in  several  different  ways  : 

1 .  The  abdominal  walls  are  cleft  asunder  at  the  naveL  The  ileum 
opens  through  this  cleft  by  a  narrow  aperture  in  its  wall.  The  lower 
portions  of  the  ileum  and  the  colon  are  small  or  entirely  closed. 

2.  There  is  an  opening  in  the  abdominal  wall  as  before,  but  there 
is  not  a  direct  opening  into  the  ileum.  There  is  a  long  diverticulum 
of  the  ileum,  with  an  open  end  projecting  into  the  opening  in  the  ab> 
dominal  wall. 

3.  The  abdominal  wall  is  closed.  There  is  a  diverticulum  of  the 
ileum,  connected  with  the  navel  by  a  soUd  cord. 

4.  There  is  an  unattached  diverticulum  of  the  intestine.  This  is 
much  the  most  common  form.  The  diverticula  occur  only  in  the 
lower  jwirt  of  the  ileum.  They  usually  spring  from  the  convex  sur- 
face of  the  intestine,  more  rarely  from  its  attached  border.  In  the 
latter  case  they  are  joined  to  the  mesentery  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum. 
The  diverticulum  forms  a  pouch,  one  to  six  inches  long,  of  about  the 
S2ime  diameter  as  the  intestine,  smallest  at  its  free  extremity. 

Such  diverticula  do  not  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  intes* 
tines.    They  sometimes  form  part  of  a  hernia.   Sometimes  the  remains 
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of  these  intestinal  diverticula — called  Meckel's  diverticula — form  soft, 
projecting  tumors  at  the  umbiUcus  in  children.  Microscopical  exam- 
ination of  such  tumors  often  shows  the  structure  of  the  intestinal 
mucosa  and  muscularis.  If  they  remain  attached  by  a  fibrous  cord 
to  the  navel,  this  cord  may  be  the  cause  of  incarceration  of  a  portion 
of  the  intestines.* 

Cloiic«  consist  in  the  union  of  the  rectum,  bladder,  and  organs  of 
generation  in  a  common  outlet. 

1.  Simple  Cloacce  are  :  (a)  Complete,  and  consist  in  the  common 
opening  of  the  urethra  or  ureters,  the  vagina,  and  the  rectum  into 
the  closed  bladder,  or  into  a  sinus  opening  outward  which  represents 
either  the  vagina  or  the  rectum,  (ft)  Incomplete.  The  rectum  opens 
into  the  vagina,  the  bladder,  or  the  urethra,  while  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum  is  closed  or  absent. 

2.  CloaccB  combined  with  Cleft  Bladder. — (a)  The  simple  cleav- 
age of  the  intestines  is  combined  with  cleft  bladder.  The  anterior 
abdominal  wall  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  symphysis,  the  symphvsifi, 
and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  blsulder  are  absent ;  the  gap  is  filled  with 
a  membrane  which  represents  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder.  On 
to  this  membrane  open  the  ileum,  ureters,  and  vagina.  (6)  The  intes- 
tine is  perfectly  formed,  but  the  rectum  oj)ens  into  a  common  sinus 
with  the  ureters  and  vagina  ;  or  the  ureters  open  into  tho  cleft  blad- 
der, and  the  rectum  and  external  genitals  are  united  ;  or  the  uretere 
open  into  the  riH-tuni,  and  the  latter  terminates  normally. 

.">.  Chxtcie  ('(>iuhin('(l  with  Ahdottiindl  Hernia. — There  is  a  her- 
nial sae  containing  all  the  alxlominal  \'iscera.  At  the  bnver  end  of 
the  sac  is  an  opening  leading  into  a  sinus  in  which  open  the  lower 
end  of  the  ileum.  Xlw  blatlder  or  urethra,  and  the  ureters.  The  rec- 
tum is  absent. 

Atresia  Aiti  consists  in  fi  deficient  development  of  the  colon  or 
rectum.  Tlie  entirt*  colon  may  be  absent  ;  the  nvtum  may  be  absent. 
or  represented  by  a  solitl  coi'd  ;  or  tlu*  upper  or  lower  ])art  of  the 
colon  may  be  absent.  t>r  separated  bv  a  solid  cord. 

Moni  rarely  blind  tcM'niinations  of  tlu^  small  intestines  are  found, 
and  sometimes  a  narrowing  so  com])lete  as  to  close  the  caual. 

Tlu^  intestines  are  also  found  abnornially  shortened  in  various  de- 
grees. A  colon  of  unusually  lai'ge  size  has  been  descril>ed  as  of 
occasional  occurrence.' 

INCAliCKKATIoX. 

1.  The  most  common  form  is  that  in  which  a  portion  of  intestine 
is  strangulated  by  a  llhrous  band.     Such  librous  bands  are  produced 

'  For  falsi!  iiiti'^tinal  divi  rticula,  sl-o  ]k  577. 

•  Iw/'fturd,   L'liivfT^irv   .Mf-lival   MaLra/.inc,  June,  1892. 
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by  peritonitis  or  the  remains  of  foetal  growth.  They  pass  from  the 
intestines  to  the  abdominal  wall,  or  from  one  part  of  the  intestines  to 
another.  The  intestine  becomes  in  some  way  caught  under  one  of 
these  bands  and  is  compressed  by  it.  The  stricture  thus  produced 
may  cause  a  gradual  accumulation  of  faeces  in  the  intestine  above  it, 
and  may  last  for  along  time  before  death  ensues.  In  other  cases  the 
stricture  interferes  at  once  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  the  in- 
testine is  intensely  congested,  becomes  gangrenous,  and  death  takes 
place  with  the  S}^ptoms  of  general  peritonitis. 

2.  A  portion  of  intestine  becomes  caught  in  some  abnormal  open* 
ing  in  the  mesentery  or  omentum,  or  in  the  foramen  of  Winslow,  or 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  mesentery.  We  have  seen  a  case  in 
which  twelve  feet  of  intestine  had  passed  through  a  small  opening  in 
the  mesentery. 

3.  A  coil  of  intestine  makes  half  a  turn  at  its  base,  so  that  the 
two  sides  of  the  loops  cross  at  its  base.  In  this  way  the  lumen  of 
tlie  intestine  is  completely  closed  and  the  vessels  are  compres8e<l,  so 
that  congestion,  peritonitis,  and  gangrene  result  This  form  of  in- 
carceration is  most  frequent  in  the  ascending  colon.  In  the  small 
intestine  it  only  occurs  when  the  gut  is  fixed  by  old  adhesions. 

4.  A  portion  of  the  intestine,  ^vith  its  mesentery,  makes  one  or 
more  complete  turns  on  itself,  closing  the  canal  and  compressing  the 
vessels. 

ii,  A  {K^rtion  of  the  intestine  makes  a  half  or  entire  turn  al)out  its 
longer  axis.     This  is  ver}'  rare,  and  only  o<'curs  in  the  colon. 

G.  The  mesentery  of  a  part  of  the  intestine  is  long  and  hK)se,  in 
conseijuence  of  a  dragging  down  of  the  intestine  by  a  hernia  or  by 
habitual  constipation.  The  portion  of  intestine  thus  permitted  to 
hang  down  is  habitually  filled  with  faeces,  and  by  its  pressure  on 
some  other  pjirt  of  the  mtestine  produces  an  incomplete  stricture. 

INTUSSUSCEPTION. 

This  change  of  position  consists  in  the  invagination  of  one  por- 
tion of  intestine  in  another  portion.  Usually  tliis  takes  place  in  the 
dinn^tion  of  the  peristaltic  movements,  from  above  downwanl ;  more 
rarely  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  parts  are  found  in  the  following  condition  :  There  are  three 
IH:)rtions  of  intestine,  one  within  the  other.  The  inner  portion  is 
(*oiitinuous  wnth  the  intestines  alM)ve  the  intussusception  ;  its  peritoneal 
coat  faces  outward.  The  outer  portion  is  continuous  with  the  intes- 
tine Inflow  ;  its  (x^ritoneal  coat  also  fat*08  outward.  The  inner  portion 
is  tuniiHl  inside  out,  its  mucous  membrane  is  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  membmne  of  the  outer  portion.  In  rare  cases  the  intus- 
susception is  complicated  by  the  invagination  of  a  second  portion  of 
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intcHtine  in  the  inner  tube,  and  even  by  a  third  intussusception  into 
the  second  one.  These  changes  occur  both  in  the  lar^g^  and  small 
intestine ;  most  frequently  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  is  invagi- 
nated  in  the  colon.  The  invaginated  portion  may  be  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet  in  length.  The  lesion  is  most  frequently  found 
in  early  childhood. 

The  intussusception,  by  the  dragging  and  foldings  of  the  mesen- 
tery which  it  produces,  causes  an  intense  congestion  of  the  parts,  and 
even  large  haeinorrhages  between  the  coats  of  the  intestine.  The 
congestion  may  induce  fatal  peritonitis,  or  gangrene  of  the  intestine, 
or  chronic  inflammation  and  adhesions,  and  the  patient  lives  for  a 
considerable  time  with  symptoms  of  stricture.  In  other  cases  the 
invaginated  portion  of  intestine  sloughs,  the  outer  and  inner  portions 
become  adherent,  and  the  patient  recovers,  with  or  without  some  de- 
gree of  stricture. 

Besides  this  grave  fonn  of  intussusception  we  often  find,  es- 
pecially in  children,  one  or  more  small  invaginations  not  attended 
with  congestion  or  inflammation.  These  are  formed  during  the  death 
agony  or  immediately  after  death. 

TRANSPOSITION. 

The  position  of  the  intestines  may  be  the  opposite  to  that  which 
is  usually  found.      The  ti-jinspositiou  may  affect  all  the  abdominal 

\'isc*(^ra,  or  only  a  singles  viscus  is  transposed. 

WorNDS— KUPTUKES. 

Fenestrating  wounds  of  the  intestine  usually  prove  rapidly  fat^d, 
either  from  sluxrk  or  from  peritonitis.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
wound  IxK^onies  closed  by  the  formation  of  adhesions  with  the 
nc^igliboring  parts.  Sometimes  the  wound  in  the  intestines  becomes 
adherent  at  the  positi(jn  of  the  wound  in  the  abdominal  wall,  and  an 
int(*stinal  fistula  is  formed. 

Ru])turo  of  tho  small  intestine  is  not  infrocjuently  produced  by  se- 
vere* blows  on  the  anterior  alHlominal  wall.  Tt  is  noticeable  that  such 
))lo\vs  may  not  priMlueo  any  marks  or  ecchymoses  of  the  skin.  Such 
ruptures  usually  prove  fatal  very  soon,  but  sometimes  the  patient 
lives  several  days  and  the  edgc^s  of  the  rupture  undergo  inflamma- 
tory changes. 

Strictun^s  of  the  intestine?  are  soni(?tiines  followed  by  rupture  of 
the  dilated  intestine  at  some  point  above  the  stricture. 
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THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Acute  Catarrhal  Inflammation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  small 
intestine  is  developed  as  part  of  the  lesion  of  cholera  morbus,  and 
after  the  ingestion  of  irritant  poisons. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  duodenum  accompanies  gastritis,  and 
occurs  as  an  idiopathic  condition. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  ileum  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  condi- 
tion, and  accompanies  inflammation  of  the  colon  and  of  the  solitary 
and  agminated  lymph  nodules. 

In  many  of  these  cases  we  infer  the  existence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion from  the  clinical  symptoms. 

After  death  the  most  marked  lesions  are  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  mucus  and  the  congestion.  In  very  severe  cases  the  inflam- 
mation may  extend  to  the  peritoneal  coat. 

Chronic  Catarrhal  Inflammation  of  the  small  intestine  accom- 
panies heart  disease,  phthisis,  emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and 
Bright's  disease.  The  intestine  is  coated  with  an  increased  amount 
of  mucus  ;  it  is  often  congested  ;  there  may  be  a  general  thickening 
of  all  its  coats. 

Croupous  Inflammation  is  produced  by  irritant  poisons;  it  is 
associated  with  croupous  colitis,  and  it  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  disease. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  coated  with  fibrin,  its  stroma  is  infiltrated 
with  fibrin  and  pus,  and  this  infiltration  extends  to  the  connective 
tissue,  muscular  and  peritoneal  coats. 

Suppurative  Inflammation  of  the  submucous  connective-tissue 
coat  is  said  to  occur  in  rare  cases.  It  is  usually  metastatic.  It  takes 
the  form  of  purulent  foci  of  variable  extent,  which  perforate  either 
inward  or  outward. 

THE   SOLITARY   AND   AGMINATED   GLANDS   (LYMPH   NODULES). 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  healthy  adults  who  have  died  from 
accidental  ciiuses  a  considerable  swelling  of  the  solitary  and  agmi- 
nated glands  (lymph  nodules)  of  the  ileum,  \vithout  any  rejison 
which  we  can  discover  to  account  for  this  swelling. 

Extensive  burns  of  the  skin  may  be  followed  by  a  very  marked 
swelling  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  nodules. 

In  persons  who  have  died  from  the  infectious  diseases  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  these  nodules  swollen. 

In  children,  swelling  of  these  nodides,  often  followed  by  softening 
and  the  formation  of  ulcers,  accom|>anies  many  of  the  catarrhal  in- 
flammations of  the  large  and  small  intestines. 
45 
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try  pbthisie  we  verj'  frequently  find   chungee  tn  tbe 
^minated  nodules  of  the  small  intestine,  less  frequently 
Ty  nodulea  of  the  colon.     The  changes  seem  to  be  of  tl 
r  a&  those  which  take  place  in  tubereidur  inflamiu: 
odulee  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
ii»..^  become  swollen,  their  elements  are  multiplied,  tuher- 
ire  formed,  the  central  portions  of  tiie  nodules  beconit- 
y.  I  cheesy  degeneration  extends  ;  it  is  followed  by  soft«n- 

ad  by  death  of  the  mucoUB  membrane  over  the  nodules ;  the 
_ed  tissue  is  discharged  into  the  intestine,  and  ulcers  are  formed 
bu  overhanging  edges.     Aft^r  this  the  ulcer  shows  no  tendency  to 
il,  but,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  ih.-ger,  usually  extending  late- 
-ily  so  us  sometimes  to  nearly  encircle  the  gut.     After  death  we 
d,  in  different  patients,  thesse  ulcers  in  ail  their  stages  of  develop- 
ment.    They  vary  much  as  to  the  proportion  between  the  tubercular 
vnd  the  ordinary  iiiflammatorj-  changes.      In  some    the   tuberclfl 
ranula  are  numerous,  in  others  they  are  few  or  even  absent  alto- 
ther.     The  tubercle  bacilli  are  very  constantly  found   in    tliem. 
ere  is  also  usually  a  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  peritonemn 
over  the  ulcers,  and  sometimes  of  the  IjTnphatics  and  nodes  of  the 
mesenterj'.     Although  these  ulcers  often  reach  a  large  size,  it  is  but 
verj'  seldom  that  they  perforate  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Ulcers  of  the  Duodenum. — A  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
-which  extensive  bums  of  the  skin  have  been  followed  within  a  few- 
days  by  the  formation  of  deep  ulcers  of  the  duodenum.  It  is  still 
uncertain  how  these  ulcers  jire  proiluced. 

Chronic  perforating  ulcers,  resembling  the  chronic  ulcers  of  tbe 
stomach,  ai-e  ffiund  in  the  duodenum.  They  are  associated  with 
similar  ulcers  in  the  stomach  or  occur  by  themselves. 

Some  curious  ulcers  of  the  upjwr  part  of  the  small  intestines  are 
described  by  Israel.'  There  were  five  ulcers,  from  two  and  one-hidf 
to  ten  centimetres  long,  encircling  the  intestine,  with  irregular, 
granulating  surfaces. 

Sffph  ililic  nlcers  pro<iuced  by  changes  in  the  solitary  and  agmi- 
nated  glands  of  the  small  intestine  are  sometimes  found  in  infants. 


Emboli  have  been  found  in  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  in  a 
number  of  cases  ;  in  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery  they  are  less  fre- 
quent. They  produce  an  intense  venous  congestion  of  the  entire 
wall  of  the  intestine,  with  hiemorrhage  into  its  canity  and  its  wall. 

I  Clmrite-AaDalen,  I'iSt,  p.  707.  ■ 
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THK  LAJIGE  ISTESTIXK, 

INFLAMMATION. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  tb©  large  iat«6tino  in  vtry  frequently 
the  seat  of  iicute  and  chronic  inflammatory  proci^awa.  Thn  larger 
number  of  these  belong  to  the  condition  wbicb  is  desoribod  clinically 
under  the  name  of  dysentery.     The  intlaniraiition  afTects  most  fn'- 


quently  the  rectum,  sometimes  tb©  entire  lengtli  of  tlie  colon,  aomc- 
timea  only  tlie  iiiijxt  part  of  the  colon. 

Aaite  Cntnrrhnl  Culitin. — The  lower  end  of  the  colon  is  the  por- 
tion most  fre(|uently  involved  in  tbi»  form  of  inllsnunatioD,  but  ft 
may  be  its  upper  end  or  the  mtira  lengtli  of  the  gut.     Tlw  <"  "h* 


tarrbal  colitia  is  the  only  ttfrni  uaeil  at  the  present  time  to  designate 
three  morbid  conditiuDs  of  the  colon,  which  differ  from  each  other 
both  iu  their  anatomical  and  clinical  features, 

1.  The  inflammation  ia  of  simple  exudative  type.  It  ia  usually 
confined  to  the  lower  end  of  the  colon,  rims  its  course  within  a  wetk, 
and  is  not  fatal.  The  glandular  and  connective-tissue  coats  of  tbc 
colou  are  swollen  and  congested,  witli  more  or  less  infiltration  with 


serum  and  pus  cells.  There  ia  an  increased  production  of  i 
(Fig.  272)  which  coats  the  surface  of  the  colon  and  comes  away 
with  the  st<x)ls  in  the  form  of  membranes  or  cord-like  shreds, '  There 
may  be  bleeding  from  the  surface  of  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane. 


'  Numerous  observations  have  been  madu  and  n  lurge  bibliograpby  bus  been 
gathered  on  wbat  is  ealled  menfinirioiiii  enleritit  or  ei>lilu.  for  whicU  tbc  reader  may 
consult  Ih'tkr,  Now  York  Medical  Jonniiil.  Decpmber  28lb.  18B5,  or  A/^rlvnd. 
Arch,  f.  WrdnimugsKrjDklieitcii,  Bd.  i.,  p,  390,  lf96. 
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"i.  Tlip  inBammatioD  is  of  exudative  type,  but  with  an  excessive 
prociuctitiii  of  pus  t-ellfl.     It  may  iavolve  any  part  of,  or  the  t^ntire 


n^* 


\  leu]^  of,  tbe  colon.     It  mny  cause  death  within  a  few  i\n\-H  or  con- 

I  liuiitf  for  severwl  weeks,     fhcwnilof  tb«  »«woU«-ii  itiiil  con- 

L 


r»  m. 
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^^ted.     The  stroma  between  the  tubules,  the  connective-tissue  coa^ 
and  sometimes  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  coat  are  intiltruted  witl 
large  numbers  of  pus  cells  (Fig.  273).     The  solitary  noilules  may  I 
swollen  (Fig.  274).     Tliere  is  an  increased  production  of  mucus, 

3.  The  inflammatiou  is  of  the  productive  type  with  exudation.     llA 
may  involve  any  part,  or  the  entire  length,  of  the  colon.     It  ma^ 
cause  death  within  a  few  days,  or  continue  for  several  weeks,  or  1 


^         followed  by  chronic  colitis.     The  wall  of  the  colon  is  swollen  ( 
i  congeHt«d.     There  is  an   increased  production  of  mucus.     There  is 

a  growth  of  new  connective  tissue  with  an  excess  of  cells,  confined  to 
the  stroma  between   the  tubules  or  also  involving  the  connectivfr-jl 
w  tissue  coat. 

W    x  4.  Theromay  be  also  a  considerable  production  of  pus  cells,  whid 

Jf  are  found  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  i: 

I  '^  the  glandular  and  connective-tissue  coats.     lu  addition  i 


I  hno  numerouB 

I  oft^n  BO  small 
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tind  ntitnerouB  miall  ulcers  in  the  glandular  cost.  The  ulcere  are 
often  BO  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen  with  the  nHked  eye.  They 
Heem  to  be  formed  by  necrosis  of  small  areas  of  the  glandular  coat 
(Fig.  375). 

Croupous  Colitis. — This  form  of  inflammation  may  involve  the 
rectum  alone,  or  the  entire  length  of  the  colon,  or  only  its  upper  por- 
tion.    The  mucous  membrane  is  congested  and  swollen,  and  coated 


with  a  layer  of  false  membrane  ;  the  connective  tissue  between  and 
l>eueath  the  glandular  tubules  is  infiltrat«d  with  fibrin  and  pus,  and 
in  severe  cases  the  inflummatioii  involves  the  muscular  and  prri- 
toneal  coats  ahut.  The  inflammation  is  usually  more  inlenso  at  Bome 
places  than  at  others,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  muoous  membrane 
shows  the  false  membrane  in  isolated  pat«.'hee  (Fig.  27fi).  Leas  fre- 
quently there  isauniformcoatingnntbthefalsemembmne.  In  mild 
cases,  as  the  inflammation  submdes.  the  products  of  inHammation  are 
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absorbed  and  the  wall  of  the  intestine  returns  to  its  normal  condition 
In  more  severe  cases  the  quantity  of  the  inflammatory  products  is  bo 
great  that  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine  become  necrotic.  This 
necrosis  may  involve  only  the  glamlular  coat,  or  it  may  extend  deeper 
intofhewall  of  the  intestine.  The  necrosed  tissue  after  a  time  sloughs 
away,  leaving  behind  ulcers  of  different  sizos  and  depths.  Aft«.'r  this 
the  ulcers  may  cicatrize,  or  their  floors  and  walls  may  remain  in  the 
condition  of  granulation  tissue  for  an  indefinite  lengt.h  of  time.     When 


the  latter  is  the  case  there  is  added  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
wall  of  the  intestine  l)etween  the  ulcers,  with  changes  in  the  mucous 
membrane  and  thickening  of  the  connective- tissue  and  muscular 
coats. 

Follicular  Colitis  (Nodular  Colitis) . — In  many  cases  of  catarrhal 
and  croupous  inflajnmatiou  of  the  coluii  the  solitarj-  follicles  (lymph 
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Dodules)  become  mon?  or  less  swollen  and  necrotic.  Besides  Uiese 
cases,  however,  there  are  others  in  which  the  changes  in  the  nodules 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  lesion,  while  the  catarrhal  or  cniuixius 
inflammation  is  but  pllghtly  developed.  The  nodules  nro  first 
swollen,  then  necrotic,  then  slough  awaj'  and  leave  little  circular 
ulcers  with  overhanging  edges  (Fig.  277).  These  ulcers  are  usually 
numenius  and  extend  ovor  ii  large  part  of  the  colou.  The  |iatienta 
have  diarrhoeal  rather  than  dj  senteric  pas-'tagp.".     The  ulcers  are  apt 


to  show  lint  little  disposition  to  hc-al.  and  the  acute  olitis  often  tie- 
comes  chroiiic.  It  sit'nis  prolMihlc  that  some  of  the  caww  which  l.«.k 
like  folliculnr  colitis  an-  really  exiunpli-s  <>f  amn-hic  colitis. 

Avifrbir  CoIif).s. — Tliis  fonn  of  cuHtis  is  c:iiis4-«l  hv  the  jiresence 
in  the  wall  of  the  intestine  df  itinii-lue.  Thefc  organisms  were  tirst 
recc^ni7X(d  by  Lambl  in  Is.Mi.  Sinci>  then  they  bnvi'  Ut-n  descril»«l 
by  a  numl>er  of  ohservers,  nioi-t  fully  by  Kiirtulii^  and  by  Councilman 
(see  page  1  "-JS). 
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The  amcebsB  are  fomul  iu  the  little,  gelatinoiia  masses  which  are 
found  in  the  stools,  They  are  of  rounded  shape,  and,  when  alive, 
change  tfaeir  position  and  uhoot  out  and  retract  little  projections 
(pseudopodia) .  Their  outer  portion  is  composed  of  a  pale  hyalin  or 
homii^iieous  substance;  the  inner  contains  vacuoles  and  is  more 
refractive  (see  Fig.  '.i(\). 

In  the  colon  the  amoebre  are  found  in  the  connective-tissue  coat 
and  in  the  floors  of  the  ulcers  (Figs.  278  and  270).     The  principal 


b 


effect  of  the  presence  of  the  amcebiB  seems  to  be  to  cause  the  death  of 
tissue.  The  addition  of  inflammatory  changes  seems  to  depend  upon 
an  additional  infection  with  Btreptococci,  or  other  micro-organisms. 
As  an  amtehic  colitis  may  last  for  many  mimths  and  as  the  same  pa- 
tient may  have  a  number  of  attacks,  by  the  time  of  death  the  changes 
in  the  colon  are  very  considerable.  The  cases  which  have  come 
tmder  our  observation  have  followed  one  of  these  anatomical  types. 
(h)  There  is  a  diffuse  inflammation  of  exudative  and  productive 
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typo  which  involves  a  coustilerable  jiartof  theculon.  The  CDan^^ 
are  confined  to  the  glandulur  and  connective- tissue  costs.  In  the 
glandular  coat  there  is  a  growth  of  new  connective  tissue  and  an 
infiltration  of  pus  cells  between  the  tubules.  In  the  connective -tissue 
coat  we  find  newconnective-tisaue  cells,  pus  cells,  and  amuebie.  The 
ulcers  are  superficial  and  involve  only  the  glandular  coat.  Wo  find 
also  in  many  places  portions  of  the  glandular  coat  which  are  necrotic, 
but  have  not  sloughed  away, 

(6)  There  aro  Uk-\  nf  rivL-uiiiscriUj.!  -■xiithition  anil  necros^is  scat- 


tered through  the  colou.  These  foci  begin  in  the  conuective-tiasue 
coat,  but  may  be  so  large  as  to  involve  all  the  other  ooataof  the  colon. 
The  exiidittiou  forms  a  sort  of  nodule  which  soon  becomes  necrutic 
and  sloughs  away,  leaving  a  deep  ulcer  with  overhanging  edges  (Fig. 
280).  The  am<cbie  are  found  in  the  walla  and  floors  of  tlie  ulcers. 
The  glandular  coat  between  the  ulcers  shows  various  changes  due  to 
catarrhal  and  productive  infiammation. 

((1  Considerable  areas  of  the  glandular,  i-onnei-li  ve tissue,  and 
muscular  coats  are  necrotic.  The  dead  tissue  is  found  still  in  place, 
or  has  sloughed  away,  leaving  very  large  and  deep  ulcers  (Fig.  S>'1). 
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In  some  cases  of  amoebic  colitis  necrotic  and  inflammatory  changes 
of  the  same  character  are  found  in  the  liver  and  in  the  riglit  lung. 

Nectotic  Colitis, — There  is  a  form  of  inflammation  of  the  colon 
in  which  considerable  areas  of  the  connective-tissue  coat  become 
necrotic,  leaving  the  glandular  coat  underrained  and  separated  from 
the  muscular  coat.  In  this  way  large  ulcers  with  overhanging  edges 
are  formed.     This  form  of  colitis  is  very  fatal. 

There  is  another  very  fatal  and  obscure  form  of  necrotic  colitis  in 
which  the  syniptunis  sire  rather  of  septic  poisoning  than  of  inflam- 


mation of  the  colon.  After  death  the  inner  surface  of  the  colon  is 
found  studded  with  little  blackish  swellings.  In  these  swellings  the 
blood  vessels  are  gorged  with  blood.  The  glandular  and  connective- 
tissue  coats  are  infiltrated  with  pus  cells  and  there  is  a  superficial 
necrosis  (Fig.  263). 

Various  forms  of  micro-organisms  have  been  found  in  connection 
with  suppurative  and  necrotic  lesions  of  the  colon:  Slreptncoccus 
pyogenes.  Staphylococcus  pyogenes,  Bacillus  coli  communiB.  Ba- 
cillus proteuH,  Bacillus  pyogenes,  and  others. 
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much  increasod  iu  size,  sometimes  to  the  size  of  a  man's  finger.  This 
increase  in  size  is  due,  not  to  a  dilatation  of  the  cavity  of  tbe  appen- 
dix, but  to  a  thickening  of  its  walls.  The  walls  are  congested, 
swollou,  infiltrated  with  fibrin  and  pus,  the  peritoneal  coat  covered 
with  fibrin.  There  is  no  necrosis  and  no  perforations.  If  the  appen- 
dix is  behind  the  caecum,  or  if  adhesions  are  foiined  early,  there  is 
onl^  a  loLal  zed  per  tonit  i  If  tl  e  append  x  ]  rojects  freelj  into  the 
per  toneal  cav  ty  and  no  adhes  ons  are  formed  a  general  [.eritonitia 
is  soon  estabhsl  ed 


Appendl*  removHl  by  oparstion  Iwolw  hours  afler  fli 
InthePiiiiate.    (Bpeclmea  prepared  bjDr.  Vui  Qiew 
S.  lymphatic  ni  '   '      "      ■ 


id  abrliicoTBdngtheappendli;  7,  deiuw  inOllratioo  of  thew, 


RlrapCocoocus  «u  found 


3.  At  one  or  more  points  in  the  wall  of  the  appendix  there  is  an 
exudative  inflammation  with  necrosis.  In  this  way  small  or  large 
portions  of  the  wall  of  the  appendix  are  destroyed,  large  or  small 
perforations  are  formed,  and  the  contents  of  the  appendix  escape  into 
tbe  abdominal  cavity.  In  these  cases  tbe  appendix  usually  contains 
a  fffical  concretion.  Such  perforations  are  regularly  followed  by  the 
formation  of  an  abscess  around  the  appendix  (Fig,  2^3).  The  pus 
may  extend  from  this  abscess  in  any  direction  and  for  long  distances, 
so  that  we  find  abscesses  deep  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  or  under  tbe 
diaphragm,  or  at  other  remote  points. 
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4.  The  entire  appendix  becomes  gangrenous  within  one  or  two 
days,  with  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  or  general  peritonitis.  This 
is  the  most  fatal  form  of  appendicitis;  its  etiology  is  obscure. 

5.  In  catarrhal  or  croupous  colitis  the  inflammation  may  extend  to 
the  appendix. 

6.  In  typhoid  fever  there  may  be  changes  in  the  wall  of  the  ap- 
pendix of  a  character  similar  to  those  in  the  wall  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. 

7.  There  may  be  a  tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  appendix, 
with  the  formation  of  ulcers. 

As  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  in  the  appendix  strictures 
or  obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  the  appendix  may  occur. 

The  lumen  of  the  appendix  f  retiuently  contains  concretions  of  fsecal 
material  which  have  often  been  mistaken  for  foreign  bodies.  For- 
eign bodies,  such  as  grape  and  apple  seeds,  and  various  small  objtK^ts 
which  have  beenswalloweil,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  find  their  way 
into  the  appendix.  Both  the  faecal  concretions  and  the  foreign  bixlies 
may  act  as  important  predisposing  agents  of  inflammation  and  i)er- 
foration  of  the  appendix,  through  pressure,  erosion,  etc.,  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  affording  portals  of  entry  to  various  forms  of 
pathogenic  micro-organisms. 

The  Streptococcus  pyogenes.  Staphylococcus  pyogenes,  the  Ba- 
cillus coli  communis,  and  Bacillus  proteus  an*,  the  l»acteria  most 
commonly  found  a.ss(X^iated  with  the  lesions  of  acute  appendicitis  and 
its  accompanying  peritonitis.* 

TUMORS. 

Myomata. — Tumors  composed  of  sm(X)th  muscle  and  connective 
tissue  grow  in  the  muscular  coat  and  i)ruject  inward.  They  may  be 
large  enough  to  obstruct  the  intestine,  and  may  then  give  rise  to 
intussusception.  In  the  duodenum  such  tumors  may  obstruct  the 
common  bile  duct.  Less  frequently  these  tumors  project  outward 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Lipomata  may  Ikj  dovelojieil  from  the  submucous  c<>at  and  grow 
inward,  or  from  the  subserous  coat  and  pn>jei't  outward  into  the  i)eri- 
toneal  cavitv. 

Poltjpoid  Tumors^  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  and 
comi)o»Hl  of  connec*tive  tissue  and  covered  with  epithelium,  are  fn»- 
quently  found.     They  are  associated  with  catarrhal  inflammation  or 

^  Ihnlenpyl,  "Etiology  of  Ap|>eti<licitis.  "  New  York  Medical  Journal.  Dfccmlicr 
3(Hh.  1H9:J.     Consult  also.  Kelyiuirk\  "The  Pathology  of  the  Veriniforni  Ap|wndix.  - 
1893.     litrry.  Jour,  of  Path,    and  Bart.,  vol.    iii.,    p.    160,    189.>   ^bibliogruphy). 
Ribbert,  Vircb.  Arch..  B<1.  cx.xxii..  i>.  66. 
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occur  by  themselves.  They  are  found  throughout  the  intestinal  tract 
and  may  be  single  or  multiple.  They  grow  from  the  submucous  coat 
and  project  inward.  Some  of  them  are  small,  solid,  connective-tissue 
tumors,  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  which  they  have  pushed 
inward.  Others  are  of  the  same  character,  but  of  large  size.  In 
others  the  connective  tissue  is  arranged  in  branching  tufts,  covered 
with  cylindrical  epithelium ;  and  in  these  last  tumors  there  may  also 
be  tubules  lined  with  cylindrical  epithelium,  giving  to  the  growth 
the  characters  of  an  adenoma. 

Adenomata  are  found  in  the  duodenum  and  colon.  They  form 
flat  infiltrations  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  or  project  inward  as  poly- 
poid tumors.  They  are  composed  of  tubular  follicles,  like  those  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  of  a  connective-tissue  stroma. 
In  some  of  these  tumors  the  tubules  have  a  tolerably  regular  shape 
and  arrangement;  there  is  no  infiltration  of  surrounding  tissue;  the 
tumor  is  of  benign  nature.  In  other  tumors  the  tubules  are  irregular 
in  shape  and  arrangement,  and  the  growth  infiltrates  the  surrounding 
parts.  There  is  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  these  tumors  and  the 
carcinomata. 

Carcinomata  are  found  in  the  colon  and  the  duodenum,  and  are 
of  three  varieties. 

1.  The  new  growth  is  composed  of  tubules  lined  with  cylindrical 
epithelium.  It  begins  as  a  flat  inflltration  of  the  submucous  coat, 
which  soon  surrounds  the  intestine,  infiltrates  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall  of  the  gut,  and  may  extend  to  the  surromiding  soft  parts. 
Fungous  masses  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  while  at  the 
sanio  time  ulcerative  and  destructive  processes  are  going  on.  Ac- 
cording to  the  exact  arrangement  of  the  growth,  there  is  more  or  less 
stenosis  of  the  intestine. 

'I.  The  gi'owth  has  the  characters  of  colloid  cancer  and  forms  a 
diffuse  infiltration  of  the  intestinal  wall,  completely  surrounding  it 
and  often  extending  over  a  length  of  several  inches. 

3.  In  the  rectum  there  is  sometimes  a  carcinomatous  growth, 
with  flat  epithelial  cells  (epithelioma),  like  similar  growths  in  the 
skin.* 

Lymphoma, — Tumors  composed  of  tissue  resembling  that  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  originate  in  the  solitary  and  agminated  nodules,  and 
in  the  intestinal  wall  in  cases  of  leukaemia  and  pseudo-leukaemia. 

Similar  tumors  are  found  as  an  idiopathic  lesion  both  in  the  large 
and  small  intestines.  These  tumors  are  irregular,  diffuse  growths 
infiltrating  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  the  mesentery,  and  the  neigh- 
boring lymph  nodules,  and  reaching  a  considerable  size.     They  often 


'  Consult /fe^A/rt,  Virch.  Arch.,  Bd.  cxl.,  p.  524  (t)ibliography). 
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ulcerate  iDternally  and  produce  dilatation  or  stenosis  of  the  intes- 
tine. It  is  hard  to  tell  whether  some  of  these  tumors  should  be  called 
lymphomata  or  sarcomata.' 

CONCRETIONS    (ENTEROLITHS) . 

There  are  sometimes  found  in  the  intestines  round,  oval,  or  irreg- 
ular masses  of  firm  consistence.  They  are  usually  small,  but  may 
reach  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  They  are  composed  of  fsecal  matter, 
mucus,  bile,  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  triple  phos- 
phate. They  may  produce  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  perfora- 
tion. 

FALSE  DIVERTICULA  OF  THE  INTESTINE. 

Not  infrequently  one  finds  at  autopsies  either  in  the  small  or 
large  intestine  diverticula  or  hemisB,  consisting  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane which  has  been  crowded  through  the  muscularis  and  is  covered 
by  the  serosa,  which  project  from  the  exterior  of  the  gut  usually  near 
its  mesenteric  attachment.  These  so-called  "*  false  diverticula"  may 
be  large,  but  are  usually  not  larger  than  a  pea;  they  may  be  single 
or  numerous.  They  usually  cause  no  functional  disturbance,  but 
may,  through  the  accumulation  of  fsBcal  material  within  them,  be 
the  seat  of  perforation.* 

ANTHRAX   INTESTINALIS    (MYCOSIS  INTESTINALIS) . 

The  anthrax  bacillus  may  find  lodgment  in  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  either  by  the  ingestion  of  food  containing  the  germ  or  by 
metastasis  through  the  blood  from  some  other  seat  of  infection, 
especially  the  skin. 

The  intestinal  lesions  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  small  intestines 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  colon. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  studded  with  larger  and  smaller  brown 
or  black  frequently  elevated  patches,  or  areas  of  local  congestion,  or 
haemorrhage,  or  necrosis.  The  mucous  membrane  near  the  inflam- 
matory and  necrotic  foci  may  be  cedematous.  Hyperplasia  of  the 
spleen  and  lymph  nodes  is  apt  to  accompany  the  intestinal  anthrax. 
The  anthrax  bacillus  may  be  found  about  the  seat  of  local  lesion  in 
the  intestine,  in  the  associated  lymph  nodes,  and  when  secondary  to 
local  infection  elsewhere  it  may  be  found  in  the  primary  lesion  and 
in  the  blood.     It  is  believed  that  other  forms  of  bacteria  may  cause 

*  For  study  of  congenital  tumors  of  the  intestines  consult  IJuetrt,  Ziegler't 
Beitr.  z.  ymth,  Anat..  Bel.  xix..  p.  391.  1896. 

•Consult  Edel,  Vircb.  Arch.,  Bd.  cxxxviii.,  p.  847;  also  Ilanteman,  ibid..  Bd. 
cxliv.,  p.  400. 
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intestinal  lesions  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  anthrax,  but  the  J 
researches  in  this  direction  are  not  yet  sufficiently  numerous  to  per-  ] 
mit  of  very  definite  etatemeuts. 

Ascaris  lumbricot'dea  is  found  in  the  small  intestine,  either  singly 
or  in  considerabie  numbers.  In  rare  cases  a  number  of  worms  may 
form  a  mass  which  produces  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  perfora- 
tion. 

OTytiris  vermicularis  is  found  in  large  nmnbers  in  the  rectum. 

Tricocephalus  dispar  is  foimd  in  the  csecum. 

Ankj/lostomuin  duodenale  is  found  in  the  duodenum  and  may 
give  rise  to  considerable  hemorrhages. 

Trichina  spiralis  is  found  in  ita  adult  condition  in  the  small  in- 
testine. 

Pentasto^num  denticulatum  occ\jLrs  in  the  submucous  tissue  of 
the  small  iutestine  in  an  encapsulated  condition. 

Ciisticercus  cellulosce  has  been  seen,  in  a  few  cases,  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane. 

Tcenia  solium,  Tcnnia  inediocanellnta,  and  Bothriocephalic 
latus  are  all  found  in  the  small  intestinL>. 

Very  large  numbers  of  various  forms  of  bacteria  are  regularly 
found  in  the  iutcstiual  cJivity,  intermingled  with  its  contents  and  ^m 
clinging  to  its  walls.     Among  the  most  common  of  these  is  tho  ^H 
Bacillus  coli  communis  (see  page  2UQ).  ^B 

THE  PERITONEUM. 

The  free  surface  of  the  parietal  peritoneiun  is  covered  with  a  single 
layer  of  flat,  polygonal,  nucleated  cells.  Beneath  these  cells  are  succra- 
sive  planes  of  connective  tissue  extending  down  to  the  muscles  and 
fasciae.  These  planes  are  formed  of  a  Bbrillated  basement  substance 
reinforced  by  elastic  fibres,  and  of  branching  cells.  Embedded  in  the 
connective  tissue  are  the  nerves,  blood  vessels,  and  lymphatics.  The 
lymphatic  system  is  very  extensive. 

The  omentum  consists  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue  arrai^^  so 
as  to  form  a  meshwork.  The  trabecnlae  of  the  meshwork  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  lai^,  flat  cells.  In  the  basement  substance,  be- 
neath the  endothelium,  are  branching  cells.  In  the  larger  trabecule 
are  blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  and  fat.  Sometimes  we  find  on  the 
lai^r  trabeculee  litUe  nodules  formed  of  polygonal  or  branched  cells. 

MALFORMATIONS. 
Arrest  of  develoionent  of  the  peritoneum  occurs  in  the  shape  of 
fissures  in  the  mesial  Une  or  external  to  it ;  in  the  case  of  the  dia- 
phragm being  absent,  of  a  fusion  with  the  pleura ;  and  as  defective 
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development  of  the  mesentery,  the  omentum,  and  the  other  folds  of 
the  peritonemn. 

Excess  of  development  occurs  in  the  shape  of  unusual  length  of 
the  mesentery,  the  omentmn,  and  the  other  folds  of  the  peritoneimi ; 
or  of  supernumerary  folds  and  pouches.  These  are  chiefly  foimd  in 
the  hypogastric,  iliac,  and  inguinal  regions  and  near  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder.  There  is  access  to  these  sacs  by  a  well-defined  fissure  or 
ring,  which  is  frequently  surrounded  by  a  tendinous  band  hnng  in 
the  duplicature.  They  may  give  rise  to  internal  incarceration  of  the 
intestines.    • 

INFLAMMATION. 

The  very  great  extent  of  the.  peritoneum,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  its  lymphatic  system  absorbs  foreign  matters  from  the  perito- 
neal cavity,  render  peritonitis  a  most  severe  and  dangerous  form  of 
inflammation. 

If  the  greater  part  of  the  peritoneum  is  inflamed  we  call  the  lesion 
a  general  peritonitis.  If  only  a  circumscribed  area  is  involved  it  is 
a  local  peritonitis.  The  course  of  the  inflammation  may  be  rapid  or 
slow,  so  that  we  speak  of  acute  and  chronic  inflammation.  The 
inflammation  may  be  attended  with  the  production  of  tubercle  tissue, 
and  then  it  is  a  tubercular  peritonitis. 

I.  Acute  Peritonitis. 

The  acute  inflammations  of  the  perit<.)neuin  may  occur  as  idio- 
pathic lesions  without  discoverable  cause  ;  but  much  more  f  ret|uently 
they  are  directly  due  to  some  appreciable  cause. 

Woundsandcontusionsof  thewallof  thealMlomen  :  wounds,  ulcers, 
new  gn)wths,  incarcerations,  intus8Uscei)tions,  nii)tun»s,  i)erf orations, 
and  inflammations  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  ;  inflammation  of  the 
vermiform  apix^ndix  ;  injuries,  ruptures,  and  inflammations  of  the 
uterus,  ovaries,  and  Fallopian  tul)e8 ;  rui)ture  and  inflammation  of 
the  bladder  ;  inflammation  of  and  about  the  kidneys  ;  abscesses  and 
hydatid  cysts  of  the  liver ;  inflammation  of  the  gixll  bladder  and 
large  bile  ducts  ;  throml)osis  of  the  portal  vein  :  inflammations  of  the 
spleiMi,  pancreas,  lymphatic  glands,  retrojK>ritoneal  conne<:*tive  tissue, 
vertebne,  ribs,  and  pelvic  bones ;  septicaemia  and  the  infectious  dis- 
east»s,  and  chronic  Bright's  disease — are  all  onlinar>'  causes  of  acute 
peritonitis. 

According  to  the  exact  cause  of  the  inflammation,  the  peritonitis 
is  at  first  eitlior  local  or  general.  A  local  |)t*ritonitis  may  remain  cir- 
cumscril>tMl,  or  it  may  spread  and  become  ginienil. 

\V(»  can  distinguish  two  anatomical  fonns  of  acute  peritonitis. 

1.  Cellnhtr  Peritonitis. — This  fonn  of  jK^ritonitis  may  lie  pro- 
duced l)y  any  irritant  which  (Lh.»s  not  act  t<K)  energetically.     It  can  be 
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excited  in  dogs  bj-  injections  of  very  Bmall  quantities  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc.  In  the  human  subject  we  find  it  with  perityphlitis, 
with  circumscribed  abscesses  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  in  cases 
of  puerperal  fever  which  die  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  devel- 
opment of  symptoms. 

After  death  we  find  the  entire  peritoneum  of  a  bright-red  color 
from  the  congestion  of  the  blood  vessels  ;  but  tljere  are  no  fibrin,  no 
gerum,  no  pus,  no  other  lesions  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Minute 
examination,  however,  shows  a  very  marked  change  in   the  endo- 


thelial cells.  They  are  increased  in  size  and  number,  and  the  new 
cells  coat  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum  and  project  outward  in  little 
masses  (Fig.  2Hi). 

2.  Exudative  Peritonitis. — The  ordinary  form  of  acute  perito- 
nitis is  attended  with  the  production  of  semm,  fibrin,  and  pus,  and 
with  changes  in  the  endothelium  and  connective- tissue  cells. 

If  we  inject  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  or  of  some  other  irri- 
tant into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  dog,  we  find  that  by  the  end  of 
one  or  two  hours  inflammatory  changes  are  evident.  There  is  a  lit- 
tle senim  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  a  general  coneestion  of  the  peri- 
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toneum,  and  little  knoba  and  threads  of  fibrin  on  its  surface.  There 
are  no  mwrked  changes  in  the  endothelinm  or  connective-tiBSue  cells, 
but  pus  cells  are  present  iu  moderate  numbers  in  the  stroma  just  be- 
neath the  endothelium,  and  white  blood  cells  in  the  vessels. 

After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  the  lesions  are  moremarked. 
The  congestion  of  the  peritoneum  is  muL'h  more  decided,  there  is 
more  serum  in  its  cavity  and  a  thicker  layer  of  fibrin  and  pus  on  ita 
surface.  Minute  examination  shows  that  two  distinct  sets  of  chan- 
ges are  going  on  at  the  same  time  :  (1)  a  production  of  fibrin,  se- 
rum, and  pus  ;  (3)  a  swelling  and  multiplication  of  the  endothelial 
cells.  If  the  infiainmation  ia  very  intense  the  pus  and  fibrin  are 
most  abundant ;  if  the  inflammation  is  milder  ihe  changes  in  the 
enduthehum  are  more  marked.  The  fibnn  coagulates  on  the  free 
surface  of  the  peritoneum.  The  white  blood  cells  collect  iu  large 
numbers  in  the  blood  vessels,  and  as  pus  cells  infiltrate  the  stroma 
and  collect  on  its  surface.  There  is  no  special  cliange  in  the  con- 
nective-tissue cells.  The  eudothehal  cells  may  remain  in  place, 
although  their  edges  and  comers  are  separated  by  pus  cells  and  knobs 
of  fibrin  ;  or  the  endothelium  falls  off  in  large  patches  ;  or  the  sur- 
face of  the  peritoneum  is  covered  with  numerous  cells  which  look 
like  endothelial  cells  more  or  less  deformed.  But  few  dogs  survive 
the  third  day  of  an  acute  artificial  peritonitia 

In  the  human  subject,  if  death  takes  place  before  the  third  day, 
both  the  gross  and  minute  changes  are  the  same  as  those  seen  in 
the  dog.  There  are  present  the  same  general  congestion,  the  pus, 
fibrin,  and  serum,  the  desquamation  and  multipUcation  of  the  endo- 
theUal  cells  (Fig.  285). 

In  many  cases  of  peritonitis,  however,  death  occurs  between  the 
azth  and  fourteenth  daj's  of  the  disease.  The  appearance  of  the 
peritoneum  at  this  period  of  the  inflammation  is  not  always  the 
same.  The  congestion  of  the  blood  vessels  may  persist,  it  may  be 
very  intense  and  accompanied  with  extravasations  of  blood,  or  it 
may  be  entirely  absent.  There  may  be  a  thin  cwting  of  fibrin  and 
pufl  gluing  tc^ether  neighboring  surfaces  of  peritoneum,  or  this  layer 
may  he  verj-  thick.  The  accumulation  of  pus  may  be  superficial,  or 
it  may  infiltrate  the  whole  thickness  of  the  jx'ritoneum  and  the  sub- 
peritoneal connective  tissue.  The  quantity  of  purulent  serum  in  the 
peritoneal  carity  may  be  small  or  large,  and  this  serum  may  contain 
few  or  many  pus  cells,  or  the  serum  may  be  of  a  dirty -brown  color 
and  filled  with  bacteria.  When  the  purulent  serum  is  shut  in  by 
adhesion  it  is  often  thick  and  yellow,  like  the  pus  of  an  abscess. 

The  minute  appearances  differ  from  those  seen  at  an  earlier  stage, 
chiefly  in  the  larger  amount  of  intlanuuatory  products  and  in  the 
changes  in  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells.     During  the  first  three 
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days  of  an  acute  peritonitis  the  cod nective- tissue  cells  are  Init  little 
changed,  but  by  the  seventh  day  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  their 
size  and  number. 

Acute  peritonitis  may  prove  fatal  by  the  fourteenth  day  ;  or  it 
may  be  succeeded  by  cbrouic  peritonitis  ;  or  the  patients  recover  and 
permanent  connective-tissue  adhesions  and  thickenings  of  the  peri- 
toneum are  lett  behind.  Recovery  is  most  common  when  the  peri- 
tonitis has  been  a  local  one. 

Many  species  of  bacteria  have  been  found  in  the  exudate  in  acute 
exudative  peritonitis,  but  the  significance  of  many  of  them  is  very 


uncertain  on  account  of  the  liability  to  contamination  of  the  exudate, 
either  before  or  after  death,  by  the  genus  in  the  intestinal  contents. 

Streptococcus  pyogenes.  Bacillus  coli  communis,  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes.  Micrococcus  lanceolatns,  Baciiliia  pyocyaneus,  BhciUus 
aerogenes  capsulatus,  and  many  others  have  been  reported.  The  Strej> 
tococcus  and  the  Bacillus  coli  communis  appear  to  be  most  frequently 
present.  Very  often  two  or  more  micro-organisms  are  a 
the  exudate. 
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The  probability  of  the  passage  of  bacteria  without  visible  perfor- 
ation through  the  intestiiial  wall  should  be  borne  in  mind.' 

II.   Chronic  Peritonitis. 

We  find  the  following  varietiea  of  chronic  peritonitis  : 
1.  Cellular  Peritonitis. — This  form  of  peritonitis  is  found  as  a 
complication  of  chronic  endocarditis,  of  cirxhoais  of  the  Uver,   uf 
chronic  pulmonary  phthisis,  and  of  acute  general  tuberculosis. 

Keitber  fibrin  nor  pus  is  present,  but  there  may  be  clear  serum  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  peritoneum  may  look  normal  to  the  naked 
eye,  or  it  may  be  studded  with  very  minute,  translucent  nodules. 


Minute  examinatiua  shows  changes  in  tbo  endothelial  cells  and 
theconais'tive-tisaue  cells.  Those  cells  are  everywhere  increased  in 
number  and  altered  in  sliape  ;  or,  to  sftoak  more  guardotlly,  the  sur- 
face of  the  peritoneum  is  covered  with  cells  which  look  as  if  tbi-y 
wero  derived  from  the  endotheUum  and  the  connect ive-Hasue  cells 
(Fig.  SS'i).  Some  are  lat^,  fiat  cells  ;  stimo  smaller,  polygonal 
cells  ;  some  irregularly  fusiform  ;  some  large,  fjranular  masses  con- 
'.lr;«f.  iliiiJ..  ik'ftl,  p.  3K>. 
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teiniog  a  number  of  nndei.  Although  these  new  cells  are  found  I 
orer  most  of  the  snrfaoe  of  llie  peritoneum,  yet  they  are  more  nu-  J 
merooB  in  little  patohee  which  are  scat.tere<i  here  and  there. 

3.  Peritonitis  with  Adhesions. — Tiuae  roAj  be  a  fonoalioB  <if 
permanent  adheeioiis  without  the  prodaotion  of  filain  ot  pus.  It  ii 
(rften,  indeed,  difficult  to  tell  whether  old  peritoneal  adhednas  an  doe 
to  the  fonn  of  chronic  peritonitis  of  which  we  are  now  t 
whether  they  are  the  resolt  of  an  acate  perit(«iitaa.  Bnt  t 
some  oases  in  Which  the  mode  of  develoimient  of  the  adhenoDs  seems 
evident. 

If,  from  perifyphlitiB  or  some  other  cause,  a  ooQeetion  ol  pas  is 
shat  in  in  some  p^  of  Qia  peritooeal  cavity,  we  may  find  the  rest  of 
the  peritoneum  smooth  and  shining ;  no  serom,  fil»in,  or  pas,  no 
thickening ;  but  the  neighboring  surfaces  of  the  peritmieom  are  at- 
tached to  each  other  by  adhesions.  These  adhedons  are  in  the  ahi^ 
of  threads  and  membranes,  often  of  the  most  extreme  tenid^.  Tbe^ 
are  formed  of  a  flbrillated  basement  Bubstanoe,  the  fibrils  oraaBiiig 
eadi  other  in  all  directions.  In  the  basement  sabatanoe  an  oeDs, 
some  fusiform  ftnd  stellate,  but  most  of  them  look  like  large  twaadi- 
ing  oelle,  of  which  the  cell  bodies  have  beocane  fosed  with  the  h— o 
ment  substance  vrinia  the  nuoUd  remain. 

Close  to  these  adhesions  the  peritoneum  may  appeex  normal  to  die 
nalrad  eye,  but  if  it  is  put  in  water  very  fine  threads  and  membranes 
will  float  upward  from  its  free  surface.  Minute  examination  shows 
that  the  connective-tissue  cells  are  increased  in  size  and  number,  that 
the  endothelial  cells  are  replaced  by  cells  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes, 
and  that  the  thin  little  threads  emd  membranes  on  the  surface  are 
formed  of  lai^  branching  cells  (Fig.  287). 

Such  a  peritonitis  with  adhesions  appears  to  be  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  cellular  peritonitis  just  described,  but  the  inflammation, 
instead  of  stopping  at  the  prodnction  of  cells  alone,  goes  oa  to  the 
formation  of  membranes. 

We  sometimes  find  in  the  same  patient  chronic  pleurisy  wiUi  adhe- 
sions and  chronic  peritonitis  with  adhesions. 

3,  Chronic  Peritonitis  with  Thickening  of  the  Peritoneum. — 
This  form  of  peritonitis  occurs  quite  frequently  as  an  idiopathic 
lesion.  It  may  involve  the  greater  part  of  the  peritoneum  or  be  con- 
fined to  the  capsules  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  the  lesion  is  the  thickenii^  of  the  peri- 
toneum— a  thickening  which  may  reach  as  much  as  an  inch.  The 
outer  portions  of  the  thickened  peritoneum  are  composed  of  dense 
connective  tissue,  the  inner  layers  of  granulation  tissue.  The  surface 
of  the  peritoneiun  is  smooth  or  covered  with  fibrin.    There  may  also 
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I  be  connective-tissue  adhesions  between  different  parte  of  the  perito- 
[  neum.     The  peritoneal  cavity  coutaine  clear  and  purulent  aerum. 

In  Boine  cases  the  parietal  peritoneum  is  principally  involved  ;  in 
L  others  the  peritoneum  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  hver,  and  spleen. 
I  The  thickening  of  the  caiiaule  of  the  liver  ia  attended  with  a  dimiuu- 
[  tion  in  the  size  of  tliat  viacus. 

4.  Chronic  Perilonilis  with  the  Production  of  Fibrin,  Serum. 
[.  and  Pus. — This  form  of  peritonitis  may  follow  acute  perit<^)iutis.  may 
["bedueto  lesions  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  may  occur  without 
|:known  cause. 

The  aMominal  rnvity  contiiins  punilfnt  -icnim.  oilb^r  frtH.Mir  shut 


»Pia.>8T.~C>nioHio  PHiraiirni  wtts  ADHmnn.  ■  !W and mluml. 
Pkrtetal  pmionFum. 
In  by  adhesions.     The  surface  of  the  i»ritoneum  iw  coated  Avith  fibriu 
and  comiective-tisHue  adhesions.     The  coils  of  intestine,  and  all  the 
neighboring  surfaces  of  the  peritoneum,  are  matted  together  partly 
1^  fibrin,  partly  by  permanent  adhesions. 

fi,  Htftnorrhagic  Peritonitis. — This  occurs  most  frequently  n»  » 
local  inflammation.     It  involves  the  peritoneum  behind  and  around 
the  uterus  in  the  female,  and  that  covering  the  recto-veaical  excaxii- 
I  tion  in  the  male.    The  affected  portion  of  the  peritoneam  is  covered 


with  layers  of  new  membrane  iniiltratetl  with  blood.  The  membranes 
are  formed  of  connective  tissue  containing  ntimerous  blood  vessela 
and  infiltrated  with  blood.  The  extravasations  of  blood  may  form 
tumors  of  considerable  size. 

General  hfemorrhagic  peritonitis  is  described  by  Friedreich.  In 
two  CHses  of  ascites,  which  had  been  freqiiently  tapped,  he  found  the 
visceral  and  parietal  peritoneum  covered  with  a  continuous  mem- 
brane of  a  diffuse  yellowish-brown  color,  mottled  with  extravasations 
of  blood.  The  membrane  was  thickest  over  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall.  It  could  he  separated  into  a  number  of  layers.  These  layers 
were  composed  of  blood  vessels,  masses  of  pigment,  branching  cells, 
and  fibrillated  basement  substance.  In  many  places  the  extravasated 
blood  was  coagulated  in  the  shape  of  round,  hard,  black  nodules. 
The  entire  new  membrane  could  be  readily  stripped  oflf  from  the 
peritoneum. 

0.  Tuberculous  Peritonitis. — This  occurs  as  one  of  the  lesions  of 
actite  general  tulierculosis,  with  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis,  with 
tuberculous  inflammation  of  the  geni to-urinary  tract,  and  as  a  local 
inflammation. 

The  gross  appearance  of  the  lesion  varies. 

When  tuberculous  peritonitis  occurs  as  one  of  the  lesions  of  general 
tuberculosis,  there  are  niunerous  small  miliarj-  tubercles,  increase  in 
the  size  and  number  of  the  endothelial  and  comiective-tissue  cells,  and 
fumctimcs  a  little  fibrin.  Some  of  the  miliaiy-  tubercles  are  com- 
posed of  tubercle  tissue,  others  of  round  and  polygonal  cells. 

As  a  compHcation  of  tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  we 
find  the  peritoneum  studded  with  miliary  tubercles,  coated  with  fibrin, 
and  serum  is  also  present  iu  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

As  a  complication  of  chronic  phthisis  there  are  miliary  tubercles 
in  the  peritoneum  of  the  small  intestine  immediately  over  the  tubei^ 
cular  ulcers  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  may  also  b©  thickening 
of  the  peritoneum  and  permanent  adhesions. 

The  anatomical  forms  of  primary  tuberculous  peritonitis  are: 

1.  The  peritoneum  is  everywhere  studded  with  miliary  tubercles, 
its  surface  is  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin. 

■!.  The  peritoneum  is  studded  with  miliaiy  tubercles,  or  with 
larger  cheesy  nodules;  in  its  cavity  are  large  quantities  o£  serum. 

I).  The  peritoneum  is  studded  with  miliary  tubercles  or  with 
cheesy  noilules.  Its  cavity  contains  large  quantities  of  fibrin,  which 
not  only  coat  the  peritoneum  but  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the 
viscera. 

4.  Iu  addition  to  the  presence  of  miliary  tubercles  in  the  perito- 
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Deum  its  apposed  surfaces  are  fastened  together  by  connective-tissue 
adhesions.  The  coils  of  small  intestine  especially  are  fastened  to- 
gether in  this  way. 

5.  The  tuberculous  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  omentum.  By 
the  formation  of  tubercle  tissue  and  of  connective  tissue  the  omentum 
is  converted  into  a  hard  tumor,  which  occupies  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

6.  There  are  miliary  tubercles  in  the  peritoneum,  connective- 
tissue  adhesions,  and  collections  of  serum  and  pus.  In  this  way  the 
abdominal  cavity  becomes  divided  up  into  cavities  of  different  sizes, 
each  cavity  containing  more  or  less  serum  and  pus. 

TUMORS. 

Fibromata  are  developed  from  the  subperitoneal  connective  tis- 
sue and  project  inward  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  They  are  found 
beneath  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  that  covering  the  intestines. 
Such  tumors  may  reach  a  very  considerable  size.  Papillary  fibromata 
of  the  peritoneum  may  be  secondary  to  papillary  fibroma  of  the 
ovary. 

Lipomata, — Circumscribed  tiunors  composed  of  fat  tissue  are 
formed  beneath  the  intestinal  and  parietal  peritoneum  and  in  the 
mesentery.  These  tumors  may  become  changed  into  fibrous  tissue 
or  calcified.  Their  pedicles  may  become  atrophied  so  that  they  are 
left  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Wlien  they  grow  beneath  the  parietal  peritoneum  they  may  form 
fat  herni^B.  At  the  umbilicus,  in  the  inguinal  canal,  along  the  vas 
deferens,  in  the  cniral  ring,  and  in  the  foramen  obturatorium,  fatty 
tumors  may  grow,  project  outward  under  the  skin  like  hemife,  and, 
by  drawing  the  peritoneum  after  them  into  a  pouch,  may  open  the 
way  for  a  future  intestinal  hernia. 

Plexiform  Angio-Sarcoma, — Very  large  tumors,  resembling  in 
their  gross  appearance  colloid  cancer,  have  been  described  by  Wal- 
deyer.'  They  are  formed  by  a  new  growth  of  blood  vessels,  with  a 
production  of  gelatinous  tissue  from  their  adventitia. 

Carcinoma  of  the  peritoneum  is  either  secondary  or  primarj'. 
The  primary  tumors  assume  the  character  of  colloid  cancer  or  of 
common  cancer. 

The  colloid  form  frequently  involves  the  greater  part  of  the  yieri- 
toneum  and  forms  a  large  mass  which  distends  the  abdomen.  The 
omentum  is  changed  into  a  large,  gelatinous  mass;  the  subjacent 
muscles,  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  liver  are  infiltrated  with  the 
new  growth,  and  S(^ft,  gelatinous  masses  project  into  the  peritoneal 

*  Virch.  Arch..  B<l.  Iv.,  p.  134. 
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cavity.  The  umbilicua  is  sometimes  invaded,  so  as  to  project  out- 
ward in  the  form  of  a  semi-translucent  turaor.  The  appearance  of 
the  new  growth  ia  that  of  a  soft,  jelly-like  mass  embedded  in  a 
iihrouB  stroma.     The  minute  structure  is  that  of  a  connective-tissue 
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stroma,  arranged  so  as  to  form  cavities  of  different  sizes.  These 
cavities  are  filled  with  a  homogeneous,  gelatinous  basement  substance 
and  with  polygonal  cells. 

Common   carcinoma   appears   in   the  form   of    numerous  small 
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nodules  scattered  everywhere  in  the  inner  layers  of  the  peritoneum. 
These  nodules  are  small,  firm,  and  white,  and  are  composed  of  a 
fibrous  stroma  enclosing  cavities  filled  with  polygonal  cells.  With 
the  formation  of  these  nodules  there  are  often  associated  a  general 
thickening  of  the  peritoneum,  an  accumulation  of  serum  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  and  adhesions. 

Sarcomata  appear  in  the  form  of  solitary,  slowly  growing  tumors 
behind  the  peritoneum  or  between  the  folds  of  the  mesentery. 

These  retroperitoneal  sarcomata  are  found  both  in  children  and 
adults.  They  usually  originate  behind  the  peritoneum  covering  the 
posterior  part  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  retroperitoneal  sarcomata  may  be  of  the  small  spheroidal- 
celled  type  (lympho-sarcoma)  or  of  the  fusiform-celled  type.  They 
are  often  very  vascular.  At  first  they  grow  slowly  inward,  pushing 
forward  the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  viscera.  After  a  time  they 
assume  a  more  noxious  character,  infiltrating  the  soft  parts  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  and  forming  metastatic  tumors  in 
the  omentum,  mesentery,  intestinal  wall,  liver,  lungs,  and  in  other 
viscera. 

Endotheliomata  similar  in  structure  to  those  originating  in  the 
pleura  are  of  occasional  occurrence  in  the  peritoneum.  They  may 
form  single  well-defined  tumors  or  flattened  masses  in  the  thickened 
peritoneum. 

Cuboidal  or  polyhedral  cell  masses  often  grouped  along  the 
side  of  anastomosing  channels  in  the  new-formed  or  old  connective- 
tissue  stroma  sometimes  lend  a  glandular  character  to  the  type  of 
growth.* 

Cysts  of  the  mesentery  are  of  occasional  occurrence.  They  may 
be  filled  with  chyle,  with  blood,  or  with  serous  fluid,'  or  may  be  due 
to  the  echinococcus.     Lipomata  of  the  mesentery  are  recorded. 

Multiple  cysts  of  the  omentum  may  form  by  transplantation  of 
papillary  cyst-adenomata  from  the  ovary  (see  Fig.  '^88). 

PARASITES. 

Echinococci  can  be  formed  in  their  regular  way  at  any  part  of 
the  visceral  and  parietal  peritoneum,  or  he  free  in  the  i)eritoneal 
cavity.  These  cysts  may  be  small,  or  so  large  as  nearly  to  fill  the 
abdominal  cavity. 

Cysticercus  celliilosce  may  also  bo  developed  in  the  subperitoneal 
connective  tissue. 

<  St'O  EndotheHoiiia,  p.  812. 

"Regarding  cysts  of  the  inrsentery  consnU  WeirhMlbaum,  Virchow'a  ArchiT, 
Bd.  Ixiv..  p.  145;  Bmtnanu,  Archiv  fQr  kliii.  Chirurgk*.  B<i.  xxxv..  p.  201;  Jlahn, 
Berliner  klin.  Wochenschrift,  June  6Ui.  1887,  p.  408;  Iltbintun,  British  ^lediod 
Jourua],  January  Slst,  1891. 
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UALFOBKATIONS. 


Congenital  tnalformati<m8  of  the  liver  are  not  common  and  are 
of  little  practical  importance.  The  o^an  may  be  (>ntirely  wanting ; 
tihft  lohflH  may  Ihf  i^irr'i"^''^"^  fvritimwwivlin  niimlwr-  its  form  may  be 
altered,  so  that  it  is  rounded,  flattened,  triaugulHr,  or  quadrangular. 
The  gall  bladder  or  gaU  duote  may  be  wanting ;  the  ductus  choledo- 
cfana  may  be  double,  both  ducts  emptying  into  the  duodenum,  or  one 
emptying  into  the  duodenum,  the  other  into  the  stomach.  The  single 
ductus  choledochuB  may  also  empty  into  the  stomach.  Owing  to 
abnormal  openinge  in  the  diaphn^m  or  the  abdominal  parietes,  the 
liver  may  suffer  displacement  upward  or  forward.  In  congenital 
transposition  of  the  viscera  the  liver  is  fonnd  on  the  left  side,  the 
stomach  and  spleen  on  the  right  side. 

Small,  isolated  bodies,  having  the  same  structure  as  the  liver,  have 
been  afew  times  foimd  in  the  suspensory  ligament  and  in  the  lesser  ' 
omentum. 

ACQUIRED  CHANGES  IN  SIZE  AND   POSITION. 

As  a  result  of  tight  lacing  very  marked  changes  are  sometimee 
produced  in  the  shape  of  the  liver.  By  the  narrowing  of  the  base  of 
the  thorax  the  organ  is  compressed  from  side  to  aide,  and  its  convex 
surface  is  pressed  against  the  ribs.  In  consequence  of  this  there  are 
found  ridges  and  furrows  on  its  convex  surface.  In  con^quence  also 
of  the  circular  constriction,  a  part  of  the  right,  and  usually  of  the  left 
lobe  also,  becomes  separated  by  a  depression.  Over  this  depressed 
and  thinned  portion  of  the  liver  the  capsule  is  thick  and  opaque.  In 
extreme  cases  the  depressing  and  thinning  reach  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  only  a  loose,  ligamentous  connection  between  the  separated 
portion  and  the  hver. 

A  series  of  depressions  are  sometimes  found  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  running  from  front  to  back,  apparently 
caused  by  folds  of  the  oi^an. 

Structural  changes  in  the  liver  may  induce  changes  in  its  edze  and 
shape.    Itmay  be  increased  in  size  by  tumors,  hydatid  cysts,  ab( 
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fatty  and  amyloid  degeneration,  by  congestion,  and  sometimes  by 
cirrhosis,  etc. 

It  may  be  diminished  in  size  by  atrophy,  by  cirrhosis,  by  acute 
parenchymatous  degeneration,  etc. 

Changes  in  the  position  of  the  liver  are  produced  by  alterations  in 
its  size,  by  pressure  downward  from  the  thoracic  cavity  and  upward 
from  the  abdomen,  by  the  constriction  of  tight  lacing,  by  tumors  or 
circumscribed  serous  exudation  between  the  liver  and  diaphragm,  by 
curvature  of  the  spine. 

The  liver  is  readily  turned,  by  pressure  from  above  or  below,  on 
its  transverse  axis.  The  transverse  colon  may  be  fixed  above  the 
liver  so  as  to  push  it  backward,  downward,  and  to  the  right.  There 
are  a  few  cases  recorded  of  dislocated  and  movable  livers.  These 
occurred  in  women  who  had  borne  children  and  whose  abdominal  walls 
were  lax.  With  ascites  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  liver  quite 
movable.  * 

ANiEMIA   AND   HYPEREMIA. 

Ancemia  of  the  liver  may  be  general  or  ])artial.  It  may  be  due  to 
general  ansemia  or  to  local  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  such  as 
swelling  of  tlie  cells  in  parenchymatous  or  other  degeneration,  pres- 
sure of  tumors,  etc.  The  orgjm  appears  pale,  often  of  slightly  yellow- 
ish or  brownish  color.     It  may  be  harder  than  usual,  and  smaller. 

Hypercemia  of  the  liver  is  either  an  active  or  a  jiassive  process. 
In  health  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  livor  varies  at  different  times, 
being  regularly  increased  during  the  proc*t»ss  of  digestion.  When  the 
digestive  process  is  unduly  influenced  by  the  ingestion  of  spirits, 
spices,  etc.,  the  hypenemia  assumes  abnormal  proportions,  and  when 
this  is  often  repeated  it  may  lead  to  structunil  changes  in  the  organ. 
Severe  contusions  over  the  region  of  the  liver  sometimes  cause  a  hjix^r- 
iumia,  which  may  result  in  suppurative  or  in  indurative  inflammation. 
In  hot  climates  and  in  malarious  districts  active  imd  clirt>nic  hy|)er- 
femia  of  the  liver  are  frecjuent  and  often  cause  structural  lesions. 
In  scurvy,  also,  the  liver  is  sometimes  congested.  Cessation  and 
suppression  of  the  menses  and  of  luemorrlioidal  bleeding  may  cau.  l» 
hypeneniia  of  the  liver.  In  all  these  varieties  of  active  congestion 
the  liver  is  enlarged,  of  a  deep-red  color,  and  blood  flows  frin^ly  from 
its  cut  surface. 

The  passive  congestions  of  the  liver  are  produced  by  some  obstruc- 
tion to  the  current  of  blood  in  the  hejwitic  veins.  Valvular  diseases 
of  the  heart,  eniphyst»ma  and  fibn>us  induration  of  the  lungs,  large 
pl(»uritic  effusions,  intnithonicic  tumors,  augiihir  curvature  of  the 
spine,  aortic  aneurisms  prt»8sing  on  the  vena  cava,  and  constrictions 

'Consult  (rni/uim,  **  Displarenunts  t»f  the  Livt-r.  "Tnins.  Asmi.  Am.  Phys.,  voL 
X..  p    *^».V<.  isy.")  (biblioirraplnM. 
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of  the  vena  cava  and  of  the  hepatic  veins,  may  all  produce  a  chronic 
hyperemia  of  the  iiver.  In  all  these  cases,  as  the  congestion  affects 
principally  the  hepatic  veins,  we  find  the  centre  of  each  acinus  con- 
gested and  red  while  its  periphery  is  lighter  in  color.  This  gives  to 
the  liver  a  mottled  or  nutmeg  appearance  (nutmeg  liver).  The  liver 
cells  in  the  centre  of  each  acinus  are  fretjuently  colored  by  little  gran- 
ules of  red  or  black  pigment,  and  the  cells  at  the  periphery  become 
fatty,  so  that  the  nutmeg  appearance  is  still  more  pronounced,  A 
liver  in  this  condition  is  usually  of  medium  size,  but  may  be  smaller 
or  lai^r  than  normal. 


OKtC  CONUEBTHJ.N   UV  TUE   LiVl.li  lUulnHf  UviilJ, 

.  Btropli7  ot  tba  Utst  cells  at  the  centre  of  Uie  lobnls.  a.  dOtXed 
venacmtrallsib,  dilated  capillaries  fllled  nitti  blood;  c,  portal  Tela  BiUTDUDded  by  connectlTe  la- 
me; d.  Rnlliluct;  t.  atrophied  liver  cells;  it,  nearly  aormal  liver  tissue. 

When  tbe  congestion  ia  long-continued  the  veins  at  the  centre  of 
each  acinus  may  become  permanently  dilatetl,  the  hepatic  cells  in 
their  meshes  become  atrophied  (Fig.  289),  so  that  the  centre  of  each 
acinus  consists  only  of  dilated  capillaries  or  of  these  and  new  connec- 
tive tissue  ;  or  the  dilatation  and  atrophy  of  the  liver  cells  may,  in 
circumscribed  portions  of  the  organ,  involve  the  entire  acinus.  In 
long-continued  congestion  the  liver  is  usually  smaller  than  normal, 
and  may  be  slightly  roughened  or  uneven  on  the  surface ;  but  it  is 
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sometimes  enlarged.  The  peculiar  nutmeg  appearance  may  be  very 
well  marked,  or  it  may  not  be  evident,  the  organ  being  of  a  dark-red 
color. 

WOUNDS,    RUPTURE,    AND   HiEMORRHAGE. 

Wounds  of  the  liver  may  induce  haemorrhage,  which,  if  life  con- 
tinue, is  followed  by  inflammation.  Serious  wounds  of  the  liver  are 
usually  fatal,  but  recovery  may  occur  even  after  the  destruction  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  organ. 

Ruphire  of  the  liver  may  be  produced  by  severe  direct  contusions 
or  by  falls.  It  may  be  produced  in  children  by  artificial  delivery. 
The  rupture  usually  involves  both  the  capsule  and  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  liver  tissue.  It  is  commonly  accompanied  by 
large  haemorrhage,  and  is  usually  fatal. 

HcBtnorrhage. — Extravasations  of  blood  in  the  substance  of  the 
Uver,  or  more  frequently  beneath  the  capsule,  are  found  in  new-bom 
children  after  tedious  or  forcible  labors.  In  adults  haemorrhage, 
except  as  the  result  of  injury,  is  uncommon.  Extravasations  of 
blood  are  sometimes  seen  in  malignant  malarial  fevers,  especially  in 
tropical  climates ;  in  scurvy,  purpura,  and  phosphorus  poisoning ; 
and  bleeding  may  occur  in  and  about  soft  tumors,  abscesses,  and 
echinococcus  cysts.  It  may  also  occur  as  a  result  of  thrombosis  of 
the  hepatic  vein. 

LESIONS   OF  THE   HEPATIC   ARTERY. 

The  hei)atic  artery  is  in  rare  cases  the  seat  of  aneurisms  which 
may  attain  a  large  size.  Such  aneurisms  may  displace  the  liver  tis- 
sue, compress  the  bile  ducts  so  as  to  cause  jaundice,  and  may  rupture 
into  the  stomach  or  abdomen. 

Owing  to  its  abundant  anastomoses,  emboli  of  tlie  branches  of  the 
hepatic  artery  usually  induce  no  marked  lesions,  tut  they  sometimes 
result  in  haemorrhagic  infarctions. 

LESIONS   OP   THE   PORTAL  VEIN. 

Thrombosis,  Embolism^  ami  Inflammation, — Thrombosis  of  the 
brancht\s  of  the  portal  vein  may  be  prinluced  by  weakening  of  the  cir- 
culation from  general  debility — marasmatic  thrombi;  by  pressure 
on  the  vessel  from  without,  as  in  cirrhosis,  tumors,  gall  stones,  dila- 
tiition  of  the  bile  ducts,  etc.  ;  by  injury  ;  by  the  presence  of  foreign  i 

materials  within  the  vessel ;  and  as  a  result  of  inflammation  of  its  j 

wall,  or  of  emlK)lus.     The  thrombus  may  fonn  in  the  vessels  in  the  ' 

liver  or  Ix)  propagated  into  them  from  without.     It  may  partially  or  I 
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entirely  occlude  them.  The  clot  ma}^  become  organized  as  a-result  of 
endophlebitis,  and  a  permanent  occlusion  of  the  vessel  ensue.  If  the 
clot  be  a  simple,  non-irritating  one,  leading  to  occlusion,  the  conse- 
quences are  usually  more  marked  in  the  abdominal  viscera  than  in 
the  liver  itself.  The  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  form  sufficient 
anastomoses  to  nourist  the  Uver  tissue  and  prevent  its  necrosis,  even 
in  complete  occlusion  of  the  portal  vein ;  and  if  occlusion  occur  slow- 
ly the  organ  may  continue  to  perform  its  functions.  But  this  oblite- 
rative  form  of  thrombosis  is  usually  attended  by  ascites,  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  dilatation  of  the  abdominal  veins,  and  sometimes  by 
haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  in  addition  to  the  local  and  mechanical 
effects  of  a  thrombus,  there  may  be  necrotic  changes  and  suppurative 
inflam^mation  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  or  in  the  liver  tissue  about 
them.  The  thrombi  are  apt  to  soften  and  break  down,  and  the  frag- 
ments may  be  disseminated  through  the  smaller  trunks  of  the  portal 
vein.  In  this  way,  by  the  distribution  through  the  smaller  vessels 
of  a  disintegrated  thrombus  from  a  large  trunk,  or  by  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  of  purulent  or  septic  material 
from  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  or  from  wounds,  multiple  foci  of 
purulent  inflammation  in  the  portal  vein,  and  multiple  abscesses  in- 
volving the  liver  tissue,  may  be  produced.  In  many  cases  the  pre- 
sence of  bacteria  may  be  detected  in  the  inflammatory  foci. 

These  soft  thrombi  of  the  portal  vein  and  the  accompanying  pyle- 
phlebitis and  abscess  ma}'  be  caused  in  a  variety  of  ways.     Ulcera- 
tion of  the  intestines  and  stomach,  abscesses  of  the  spleen,  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  mesentery  and  mesenteric  glands,  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  the  bile  ducts  from  gall  stones,  inflammation  of  the 
umbilical  vein  in  infants,  may  all  induce  thrombi  in  their  respective 
veins,  which  may  be  propagated  to  the  portal  vein  or  may  give  rise 
to  purulent  or  septic  emboli.     Two  cases  are  recorded  in  which  a  fish 
bone  in  the  portal  vein  induced  suppurative  inflammation  in  that 
vessel.    One  of  these  cases,  occurring  in  Belle\^ie  Hospital  in  1807,  was 
reported  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Janeway.    Male,  47  ;  djdng,  after  a  four  weeks' 
illness,  in  a  tj'phoid  condition,  with  lesions  of  sero-fibrinous  peritoni- 
tis and  chronic  diffuse  nephritis.     There  were  numerous  small  ab- 
scesses in  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  two  in  the  left  lobe.     The  left 
division  of  the  portal  vein  contained  a  firm  red  and  white  clot  over 
an  inch  long  ;  the  right  division  was  lined  with  a  firm  thrombus. 
The  walls  of  the  vein  were  thickened  and  contained  purulent  fluid. 
A  fish  bone,  two  inches  long,  its  centre  covered  by  a  thrombus,  lay 
half  in  the  mesenteric  and  half  in  the  portal  vein. 

In  infants  inflammation  of  the  umbilical  vein  may  not  only  induce 
inflammation  of  the  poi'tal  vein  and  abscesses  in  the  liver,  but  multiple 
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abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  acute  peritonitis  may  be 
induced. 

Rupture  of  the  Portal  Vein,  with  fatty  degeneration  of  its 
walls,  has  occurred  in  a  few  instances. 

Chronic  Endophlebitis,  with  atheroma  and  calcification,  may 
occur  in  the  walls  of  the  portal  vein,  giving  rise  to  thrombosis. 

Dilatation  of  the  Portal  Vein,  either  uniform  or  varicose,  may 
occur  in  various  parts  of  the  vessel  or  its  branches.  It  may  be  caused 
by  destruction  of  the  liver  capillaries  in  cirrhosis,  or  by  occlusion  of 
the  vein  by  thrombi,  tumors,  etc. 

THE  HEPATIC   VEINS. 

The  hepatic  veins  present  lesions  similar  to  those  of  the  portal  vein 
and  its  branches,  but  they  are  much  less  frequent.  They  may  be 
dilated  by  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  venous  blood  into  the  heart 
They  may  be  the  seat  of  acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  and  soft 
thrombi  and  suppurative  inflammation  may  be  produced  by  abscesses 
in  the  liver. 

ATROPHY   OF  THE   LIVER. 

Atrophy  of  the  liver  may  aflfect  the  entire  organ  or  be  confined  to 
some  part  of  it.  General  atrophy  may  occur  in  old  age  as  a  senile 
change,  or  may  be  induced  by  starv^ation  or  chronic  exhausting  dis- 
eases. The  organ  is  diminished  in  size,  is  usually  firm,  and  the  acini 
appear  smaller  than  usual.  Microscopically  the  change  is  seen  to  be 
due  to  a  diminution  in  size  of  the  liver  cells,  and  hand-in-hand  with 
tliis  there  occurs  frequently  an  accumulation  of  pigment  granules 
within  tlie  atrophied  cells.  The  cells  may  entirely  disappear  over 
circuniscribcHl  areas,  leaWng  only  shrivelleil  blood  vessels  and  con- 
nective tissue  ;  or,  in  some  cases,  there  may  be  an  increase  of  con- 
nective tissue  in  connection  with  the  atrophy  of  the  cells.  When 
much  pigment  is  formed  in  the  cells  the  lesion  is  often  called  pigment 
atrophy. 

Essentially  the  same  changes  may  occur  in  circumscribed  portions 
of  the  liver,  as  the  result  of  pressure  from  new  connective  tissue  in 
cirrhosis,  from  tumors,  hydatids,  amyloid  degeneration,  gall  stones, 
etc.  In  atrophy  from  pressure  the  liver  cells  are  apt  to  become  very 
much  flatteneil  and  s<iueezed  together  as  they  diminish  in  size. 

DEtJENERATIVE  CHANGES. 

Acute  Degeneration  ;  Parenchymatous  Degeneration  (Cloudy 
Swelling). — In  a  variety  of  acute  and  infectious  diseased — ^pneumo- 
nia,  typlioid  and  typhus  fevers,  scarlatina,  variola,  diphtheria,  ery- 
sipelas, yellow  fever,  septiciemia.  and  in  certain  cases  of  acute  an£&- 
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mia  and  phosphorus  poisoning — the  liver  is  somewhat  swollen  and, 
on  section,  of  a  dull  yellowish-gray  color,  looking  somewhat  as  if  it 
had  been  boiled.  It  contains  less  blood  than  usual,  and  the  outlines 
of  the  lobules  are  indistinct.  Microscopical  examination  shows  the 
lesion  to  consist  of  a  swelling  of  the  Uver  cells  and  an  accumulation 
in  them  of  moderately  ref  ractile,  finer  and  coarser  albuminous  gran- 
ules. Those  granules  may  disappear  and  the  cells  return  to  their 
normal  condition,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  may  pass  into 
a  condition  of  fatty  degeneration.  Ver^'  frequently  fatty  and  paren- 
chymatous degenerations  are  associated  together. 

Small  areas  of  necrosis  of  Uver  cells  may  be  found  in  certain 
acute  infectious  diseases  (see  Fig.  07). 

Fatty  Infiltration, — In  the  normal  hiunan  liver  there  is  usually 
a  certain  amount  of  fat  in  the  Uver  cells,  and  this  amount  varies  con- 
siderably under  different  conditions. 

The  gross  appearance  of  pathological  fatty  Uvers  varies  a  good 
deal,  depending  upon  the  amount  and  distribution  of  fat  and  its  as- 
sociation with  other  changes.  If  the  lesion  is  uncomplicated  and 
considerable  the  organ  is  increased  in  size,  the  edges  rounded,  the 
consistence  firm,  the  color  yellowish,  and  the  cut  surface  greasy. 
The  lobules  are  enlarged  and  their  outlines  usually  indistinct,  and 
the  blood  content  diminished.  The  liver  is  increased  in  weight.  If 
the  amount  of  infiltration  be  moderate  the  outlines  of  the  lobules 
may  be  more  distinct  than  usual  and  the  centres  appear  unusually 
red.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  accum illation  of  fat  usually 
commences  in  the  penphory  of  the  lobules  and  progresses  toward 
the  centre,  so  that  the  centre  appears  darker  by  contrast  Avith  the 
fatt}"  peri})herv.  The  lesion  may  be  uniform  throughout  the  organ 
or  it  may  occur  in  patches.  In  the  latter  case  the  liver  has  a  mot- 
tled appearance,  irregular  yellowish  patches  alternating  vdih  the 
brownish-red,  unaffected  portions. 

Fatty  infiltration  is  often  associated  with  chronic  congestion  {nut- 
meg  liver),  with  cirrhosis  and  amyloid  degeneration  ;  the  picture 
may  then  present  consideral)le  complexity.  Fatt}'  livers  may  be 
stained  brown  or  greenish  with  bile  pigment. 

Microscopically  the  liver  cells  are  seen  to  contain  larger  and 
smaller  droplets  of  fat  (Fig.  200),  and  frecjuently  large  drops  of  fat 
occupy  nearly  the  entire  volume  of  the  cell,  so  that  the  protoplasm 
may  be  visible  only  as  a  narrow,  nucleated  crescent  at  one  side,  or 
it  may  disappear  altogether  (Fig.  291).  The  microscopical  appear- 
ances of  course  vary,  depending  upon  the  degree  of  infiltration  and 
the  association  -with  other  lesions. 

Fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver  may  occur  as  a  result  of  excessive 
ingestion  of  oleaginous  food  :  in  chronic  alcohol,  j)hosphorus,  and 
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c  poison iiiff ;  in  certain  exlmiisting  ilisenw-s  R<-n  >ini)iiiiH*<l  by 
malnutrition,  as  in  pulinunnry  phtliisiit,  clininic  4ly^«'Iltt>ry.  etc-. ;  anil 
under  a  vmiety  of  conditions  which  wo  do  not  luulorstaiid. 

Fatty  DegeneratiOi)  — In  tlua  condition,  whi<-h  in  nmiiy  cawf 
cannot  I>e  morphologitalh  distinginshod  from  fatty  iiitiltration,  tin- 
fat  is  believed  to  he  tormi'd  h\  a  tran«iforniiiti<>n  uf  tlie  jimti  ipbtHin 


NO:— Finr  iKriLTBATruit  or  I-iTia  Celul 


of  the  Hver  cells.     The  fat  droplets  are,  for  th»?  intwt  jtart.   vet 
email  and  abundant,  though  this  iu  not  constant.     Fatty  degi-nen 


titm  (.f  the  liv.T  cf\U  fn--iucntly  fnll.iwr-.  and  is  a>.siK-iati-.l  with, 
climdy  swIlin;rund'T  tin-  viiryiii'^r.>niliti<in>*  in  \vhi<-h  Ihij.  i--i  iir>. 
or  it  may  ai>i"ar  in  pnifimml  anenii;!  an^i  in  ii'-nt"-  ph'isjilH.ru-  unci 
arx-nii-  p. is. mint;. 

Amiilui'l    Ih;f„,-rnii..„   aV.ity  Kivi-ri.  -in  td-  hv.-r  iiii.y|..i.I 
dep-iJ-.-rati..n  may  !"■  pn-nt!  ..r  l--al  :  >■■  t-xt.-iiMv..  a-  1-.  ^'ii.-   ih.- 
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organ  very  characteristic  appearances,  or  so  slight  as  to  be  unrecog- 
nizable without  the  aid  of  tlie  niicroecope.  It  may  be  associated 
with  other  lesions.  When  the  change  is  extensive  and  general  the 
liver  is  enlarged  sometimes  to  more  than  twice  its  normal  size  ;  the 
edges  are  thickened  and  rounded ;  the  surface  smooth  ;  the  tissue 
tough,  firm,  inelastic,  more  or  less  translucent,  and  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  color.  The  lobular  structure  may  be  more  or  less  indistinct, 
or  it  may  become  very  eWdent  by  an  associated  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  peripheral  or  central  cells  of  the  lobules.  The  translucency 
and  peculiar  appearance  of  the  tisane  may  be  be-stseen  by  sbciug  off 
a  thin  section  aud  holding  it  up  to  the  light.     When  the  lesion  is 


less  considerable  the  hver  may  be  of  the  usual  size,  and  may  feel 
harder  than  normal,  and  here  and  there  a  translucent  mottling  may 
be  evident,  or  the  degeneration  may  be  apparent  only  on  the  addi- 
tion uf  staining  agent«.  When,  as  is  fi-equently  the  case,  it  is  as- 
sociated with  cirrhosis,  tho  Uver  may  bo  small  and  nodular,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  cut  surface  will  vary  greatly,  depentliug  u]>un  the 
character  of  the  cirrhotic  change  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  fat 
This  degeneration  usually  commences  in  the  walls  of  the  intra- 
lobular blood  vessels,  causing  them  to  become  thickened  and  translu- 
cent. The  liver  cells  are  squeezed  by  the  thickening  of  the  vessels 
and  may  become  partially  or  completely  atrophied  (Fig.  293). 
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It  is  stated  by  some  observers  that  the  liver  cells  may  also  become 
waxy,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  them  unmistakably  thus 
changed.  The  liver  cells  not  infrequently  undergo  fatty  metamor- 
phosis. Amyloid  degeneration  may  also  involve  the  interlobular  ves- 
sels, and  in  advanced  stages  larger  and  smaller  areas  of  liver  tissue 
may  be  nearly  or  completely  converted  into  the  dense,  ref ractile  sub- 
stance which  in  its  arrangement  but  obscurely  represents  the  group- 
ing and  structure  of  the  affected  lobules.  Not  infrequently  atrophic 
or  fatty  liver  cells  are  seen  scattered  singly  or  in  clusters  through  the 
amyloid  masses.  In  the  affected  regions  the  blood  content  of  the 
liver  is  considerably  diminished,  or  it  may  be  nearly  entirely  absent. 

Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver  is  usually  associated  with  a 
similar  lesion  of  other  organs,  such  as  spleen,  kidneys,  intestines,  etc., 
although  it  may  occur  in  this  organ  alone.  It  usually  occurs  in 
cachectic  conditions,  as  in  chronic  phthisis  ;  in  chronic  suppurations, 
especially  of  the  bones  ;  in  sj^philis,  and  sometimes  in  malarial  poison- 


FlO.  893.— PlGMKHTATIOV  or  THK    LiVKR   DT  Mil.ARIAI.  FCTEK. 

The  pifonent  in  this  specimen  was  cootained  In  cells  lying  within  the  liver  capilUuies. 

ing.      It  occiisionally  occurs  unassociated  with  any  of  these  con- 
ditions. 

PIGMENTATION  OP  THE   LIVER. 

As  a  result  of  severe  malarial  poisoning  a  variable  amount  of 
brown,  black,  or  reddish  pigment  is  often  found  in  the  blood.  This  is 
usually  mostly  taken  up  by  the  leucocj'tes  and  deposited  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  chiefly  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  manrow  of  tho 
bones.  In  the  liver  it  is  usually  found  enclosed  in  variously  shaped 
cells  which  lie  esi)ecially  in  the  blood  vessels,  but  sometimes  in  the 
tissue  between  them  (see  Fig.  293).  The  liver  cells  frequently  con- 
tain bile  pigment,  but  usuaUy  are  free  from  the  melanotic  pigment 
characteristic  of  this  malarial  condition.  As  the  result  of  this  ac- 
cumulation of  pigment  the  liver  may  have  a  dark  reddish-brovm,  an 
olive-brown,  or  black  color  (sometimes  calle<l  bronze  liver).  Thi^ 
condition  may  be  associated  >>nth  varii)us  other  lesions  of  the  liver, 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  whieli  the  org>in  \riH  present 
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a  great  variety  of  appearances.  Thus  there  may  be  fatty  or  waxy 
degeneration,  cirrhosis,  chronic  congestion,  etc. 

Pigment  may  be  found  in  the  connective  tissue  along  the  portal 
vessels  similar  in  character  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  lungs  from 
the  inhalation  of  coal  dust.  This  inhaled  pigment,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Weigert,  doubtless  finds  access  to  the  blood  and  is  de- 
posited in  the  liver  as  it  is  in  the  spleen  and  hepatic  lymph  nodes. 

Pigmentation  of  the  liver  cells,  which  is  to  a  certain  extent  nor- 
mal, may  be  greatly  increased  as  a  result  of  atrophy,  localized  haemor- 
rhage, and  of  obstructive  jaundice.* 

ACUTE   YELLOW  ATROPHY   OF  THE   LIVER. 

This  disease  is  characterized  anatomically  by  a  rapid  diminution 
in  the  size  of  the  liver  as  the  result  of  a  granular  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion and  disintegration  of  the  liver  cells.  The  liver,  sometimes  with- 
in a  few  days,  may  be  reduced  to  one-half  its  normal  size.  On  open- 
ing the  abdominal  cavity  the  organ  may  be  foimd  lying,  concealed 
by  the  diaphragm,  close  against  the  vertebral  column.  The  amount 
of  diminution  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  aflfected  organ  de- 
pend to  a  considerable  extent  upon  its  previous  condition — i.e., 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  seat  of  other  lesions — as  well  as  upon  the 
degree  of  degenerative  change.  In  general,  if  the  lesion  is  well 
marked,  the  liver  is  small,  flabby — sometimes  almost  fluctuating — 
and  the  capsule  wrinkled.  On  section  the  cut  surface  may  show  but 
little  tnice  of  l()])ular  structure,  but  presents  an  irregular  mottling 
witli  gray,  ochre-yellow,  or  red ;  sometimes  one,  sometimes  another 
color  })repoiiderating. 

^Microscopical  examination  shows  varying  degrees  of  degeneration 
and  destruction  of  the  liver  cells.  Must  evidently  in  those  parts  which 
have  a  gra}nsh  appearance,  the  outlines  of  the  cells  are  preserved 
and  the  protoplasm  is  filled  with  larger  and  smaller  granules.  In 
the  yellow  portions  the  outlines  of  the  liver  cells  may  be  preserved, 
and  they  may  contain  varying  (piantities  of  larger  and  smaller  fat 
droplets  and  granules  of  yellow  pigment.  Or  the  cells  may  be  com- 
pletely disintegrated,  and  in  their  place  irregular  collections  of  fat 
droplets,  pigme^nt  granules,  red  and  yellow  crystals,  and  detritus ; 
only  the  coiinectivo  tissue  and  blood  vessels  of  the  original  liver  tis- 
sue remaining.  The  red  areas  may  show  nearly  complete  absence  of 
liver  cells  and  cell  detritus,  and  sometimes  irregular  rows  of  cells 
which  are  variously  interpreted  as  being  new-formed  gall  ducts  or 
prulif(»rcite(l  liver  cells.     In  these  areas  it  aj)pears  to  be,  in  part  at 

'  Tho  distribution  and  amount  of  the  pii^tnent  may  be  well  seen  by  staining  thin 
sections  with  eosin  and  mountini^  in  eosin-i^lycerin  or  balsam. 
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least,  the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  which  imparts  the  red  color. 
Sometimes  the  interstitial  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  small  spheroidal 
cells  resembling  leucocytes.  Crystals  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  are 
sometimes  found  intermingled  with  the  cell  detritus.  In  some  cases 
the  liver  is  not  diminished  in  size. 

These  lesions  of  the  Uver  are  frequently  associated  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  and  parenchymatous  degeneration  of  the  kid- 
ney and  of  the  heart  muscle.  Multiple  haemorrhages  may  occur  in 
the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  kidneys,  bladder,  and  lungs.  There  is 
usually  marked  jaundice.  Rod-shaped  bacteria  and  micrococci  have 
been  found  in  the  liver,  but  their  significance  is  doubtful ;  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  them  in  the  cases  which  we  have  examined. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
a  disease  primarily  of  the  liver  or  an  acute  infectious  disease  with 
local  lesions.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  more  than  one  form  of  lesion  is 
grouped  under  this  heading.^ 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE   LIVER. 

Actite  Hepatitis  (Purulent  Hepatitis ;  Abscess  of  the  Liver). — 
Purulent  or  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver  may  be  the  result 
of  injury ;  it  may  be  secondary  to  inflammation  of  the  gall  ducts  or 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  It  may  occur  as  the  result  of  the 
presence  of  tumors,  parasites,  or  from  propagation  of  an  inflam- 
matory process  from  without,  as  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach  with  ad- 
nesions  to  the  liver  and  secondary  involvement  of  the  latter.  It  is 
often  directly  due  to  the  introduction  into  the  organ,  through  the 
blood  vessels  or  gall  ducts  or  otherwise,  of  bacteria.  Purulent  in- 
flammation in  the  liver  almost  always  results  in  absoeBS. 

Large  abscesses  of  the  liver  may  be  traumatic,  but  are  often  due 
to  unknown  causes.  The}  are  not  infre<4uently  ass^xriated  with  dys- 
entery, and  may  then  be  due  to  the  conveyance  of  micro-organisms 
through  the  veins,  or  lymph  channels,  or  peritoneum,  or  gall  ducts  from 
the  intestinal  ulcers.  They  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the  amceba 
coli.  They  oc*cur  most  fretjuently  in  tropical  climates,  but  are  not 
very  uncommon  in  the  temperate  zone.  They  are  usually  single, 
but  tliere  may  be  several  of  them.  They  are  sometimes  so  large  as 
to  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  lobe.  Tliey  are  nn»st  frequent  in  the 
right  lobe,  but  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  organ.  They  tend  to 
enlarge,  mul  as  they  do  w)  they  approach  the  surface  of  the  liver. 
Here  the  contents  of  the  abscess  may  be  dischargeil  into  the  perito- 

-  For  an  account  of  a  l>a(  tcrini  study  of  a  caso  of  lofectious  Febrile  Ictenis 

m 

(W«ir«*  disi-asL')  consult  Jtugtr,  Zeits.    f.  Hygiene  u.  Infectkr..  B(i.  xli.,   p.  TfV\, 
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neal  cavity.  More  frequent]}*,  however,  as  ibey  approach  tlie  sur- 
face, a  localized  adhesive  peritonitis  ensues,  so  that  the  liver  beocmes 
bound  to  adjacent  parts,  and  thus  the  abscess  may  open  into  fhe 
pleural  cavily,  or,  owing  to  a  secondary  pleurisy  with  adhesionB,  into 
the  limg  tissue.  They  may  open  into  the  pericardium.  They  may 
open  externally  through  the  abdominal  wall;  into  the  stomabh,  duo- 
denum, colon,  or  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney ;  into  the  hepatic  veins, 
portal  vein,  vena  cava,  or  gall  bladder  or  gall  ducts. 

The  early  stages  in  the  formation  of  large  abscesses  of  the  liver 
are  but  Uttle  known.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  many  cases 
they  are  the  result  of  the  confluence  of  smaller  abscesses.  Their 
contents,  usually  bad  smelling,  may  be  thick  and  yellow  like  ordi- 
nary pus,  but  more  commonly  they  are  thin,  reddish-brown,  or  green- 
ish in  color  from  admixture  with  the  pus  of  Uood,  gall  pigment,  and 
broken-down  liver  tissue.  Microscopical  examination  shows  the  con- 
tents to  consist  of  fluid  with  pus  cells,  more  or  less  d^^erated  blood, 
degenerated  liver  cells,  fragments  of  blood  vessels,  and  pigment 
granules  and  crystals.  The  walls  of  the  abscess  are  usually  ragged, 
shreds  of  necrotic  liver  tissue  hanging  from  the  sides.  Microscopical 
examination  of  the  liver  tissue  near  the  abscess  shows  infiltration  with 
pus,  flattening  of  the  liver  cells  from  preesiue,  cloudy  swelling,  and 
necrosis  of  those  lying  along  the  cavity.  Bacteria  or  the  amceba  coll 
or  both  may  be  present.  Liver  abscesses  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
amoeba  coli  have  certain  peculiarities,  concerning  which  reference  is 
made  to  the  studies  of  Councilman  and  Lafleur,  "  Amoebic  Dysen- 
tery," Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  490,  1892. 

The  amoebic  abscesses  are  usually  free  from  bacteria.  Other  ab- 
scesses may  contain  the  Bacillus  coli  communis,  or  the  Streptococcus 
pyogenes  or  Staphylococcus  pyogenes. 

Not  infrequently,  however,  especially  in  old  abscesses,  examination 
both  morphological  and  cultural  fails  to  reveal  the  presence  of  micro- 
organisms. 

After  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  abscess  or  without  this 
if  it  be  not  very  large,  granulation  tissue  may  form  in  the  wall  of  the 
cavity  and  a  fibrous  capsule  be  produced,  enclosing  the  contents, 
which  become  thickened  and  often  calcareous,  and  in  this  condition 
may  remain  for  a  long  time.  Or  the  connective-tissue  walls  may 
approach  one  another  and  join,  forming  a  fibrous  cicatrix  at  the  seat 
of  the  abscess. 

Several  large  abscesses  may,  one  after  another,  heal  in  this  way 
after  evacuation  of  their  contents,  with  little  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  liver.* 

I  EdtbohU,  "^  Dysentery  and  Hepatic  Abscess  with  Amoeba  Coli,  ^  Proceedings  of 
the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  1892. 
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AW-esstw  of  tlio  liver  a(vomiianying  imlitmiiiation  nf  tlio  portal 
vein  iiml  gull  duct  are  considecetl  dsowliero  in  tliiti  8(.-<-tii m. 

Small  iiiiiltipletttetitsfatiG  ahtrexses  m-u  not  iiifrwjiit'iit  in  pyie- 
mill,  iimi  are  called  j»f/"^'" '"  (tlifx'f-ssen.  In  thi'^u  iiliwcwses  wo  can 
readily  Ktmlytlievtirioiis  stages  of  furmation.  Riipimrativoprcceiwea 
in  any  jMirt  of  the  Ixnly — in  tlio  liejkd,  iipi^T  and  lower  extroinitii>rt, 
etc. — may  act  aa  distrilniting  contivd  fur  micro-organiHnis.'  TlK■^'e, 
entering  tho  cin-nlatiun,  may  pa^a  the  heart  and  pnlmonani'  rajil- 
Liri<.<8,  with  ur  witli<ait  inducing  lesioni)  in  tbo  lungs,  and,  lodging 
in  tlio  vetueU  of  the  liver,  induce  circumscribed  necrosis  of  the  liver 
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tissue  (seo  Fi^'.  ~''<0  ami  Kuppurativi!  intlanimalion.  I'nder  theiie 
conditions  we  may  tind  un  a  si-ction  of  tho  liviT  larger  itnd  smaller 
yellowish  or  grayish  si«>ts,  the  laigfT  of  whi.-h  may  In.'  stift  and  prc- 
Kcnt  the  usual  characI.Tn  of  al>sit>ssi.>s.  The  smalU-r,  which  may  not 
ho  larger  than  a  iiiii'rt  head,  may  prpsi-nl  the  usual  c-onsislcnw  of 
liver  tissue  with  tho  lohuhir  otructnio  still  evident:  others  may  bo 
softer,  njore  yellow,  and  surnamdetl  l>y  a  zone  of  hyjienrmie  liver  tis- 
8ue,  llieroscopieal  examinatkm  of  tin*  earlier  stages  often  »hi>ws  the 
hl.Mxl  vessels tille<l  with  mion^-oivi.  scatten'd  and  in  masap?.     Amnnd 
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yellow,  oi-  gieenish-yeliow  pareuchj  ma.     Wheu,  aa  is  often  tlie  c 
fatty  infiltratioD  is  fmsociated  witb  atrophic  cirrhosis  the  liver, 
not  only  not  be  diminished  in  size  hut  may  be  larger  than  nonnaJ. 

On  microscopical  examination  the  new  conuective  tissue  is  found 
in  Slime  cases  loose  in  texture  and  containing  many  vai'iously  shaped 
cells;  or  it  may  be  dense  iiiii]  coutaiu  comparatively  few  cells;  it  is 
usually  quite  vascular.  In  some  forms  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis 
there  may  be  a  verj-  general  and  extensive  growth  of  new  fibrous  tis- 
sue in  and  along  the  capillaries  between  the  liver  cells  (Fig,  39t)). 
In  other  cases  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  the  new  growth  of  connective 


Fio.  397.— Chbohio  IHTKBanruL  BxrAtrra. 
ShowInK  a  portion  ot  the  lectMa  sbown  in  FiR.  Sit,  but  rnora  blKhlj  magnlfled.   a.  ptntiona  of 
~        ~  'uCU,  kppBrentl;  unr  fomisd;  d.  blood 


tissue  is  abundant  between  the  liver  lobules  and  along  the  smaller 
gall  ducts,  without  encroaching  materially  upon  the  parenchyma. 
Not  infrequently,  when  occurring  largely  between  the  lobules,  it  will 
be  found  to  have  encroached  more  or  less  upon  their  peripheral  por- 
tions. Very  frequently  there  are  found  in  the  new  connective  tiBSud 
cylindrical  ducts  lined  with  cuboidal  cells,  and  resembling  gall  ducts 
(Fig.  297,  c) ;  or  irregular  rows  of  more  or  less  cuboidal  or  polyhedral 
cells,  which  look  somewhat  like  the  lining  cells  of  the  medium-sized 
gall  ducts,  or  like  altered  liver  cells.     The  branches  of  the  hepatic 
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and  portal  veins,  particularly  the  latter,  often  become  obliterated  by 
pressure  from  the  new  connective  tissue  or  from  chronic  thickening 
of  their  walls,  so  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  functions  and 
nutrition  of  the  liver  cells.  The  bile  ducts  also  may  become  obliter- 
ated, or  there  may  be  catarrhal  inflammation,  especially  of  the  larger 
trunks.  The  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery  are  much  less  liable  to 
alterations  than  the  other  vessels.  The  capsule  of  the  liver  is  usually 
thickened,  either  uniformly  or  in  irregular  patches;  or  its  surface 
may  1x3  roughened  by  larger  and  smaller  papillary  projections.  The 
liver  is  frequently  bound  to  the  diaphragm  or  other  adjacent  organs 
by  connective-tissue  adhesions.  Amyloid  and  fatty  degeneration 
may  be  associated  with  cirrhosis.  Cirrhotic  livers  frequently  show 
an  unusual  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood  vessels. 

The  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation  induced  by  cirrhosis 
usually  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  secondary  lesions,  since  collateral 
circulation  is  rarely  estabUshed  in  sufficient  degree  to  afford  much 
relief.  The  haemorrhoidal  and  vesical  veins  may  be  greatly  enlarged, 
and  also  veins  of  communication  between  Qlisson's  capsule  and  the 
diaphragmatic  veins. 

In  rare  cases  a  very  pecuUar  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  veins 
about  the  umbihcus  is  observed.  The  enlarged  veins  form  a  circular 
network  around  the  umbilicus,  or  a  pyramidal  tumor  alongside  of  it, 
or  all  the  veins  of  the  abdominal  wall,  from  the  epigastrium  to  the 
inguinal  region,  are  dilated.  This  condition  is  said  to  be  produced 
by  the  congenital  non-closure  and  subsequent  dilatation  of  the  umbil- 
ical vein  and  its  anastomoses  with  the  intermU  mammary,  epigastric, 
and  cutaneous  veins.  According  to  Sappey,  it  is  not  the  umbilical 
veui  which  is  dilated,  but  a  vein  which  accompanies  the  ligamentum 
teres. 

There  is  ver}-  frequently  also  a  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  which  has  a  different  cause.  It  is  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid  of  ascites  on  the  vena  cava,  and  is  found  with 
ascites  from  anv  cause  and  with  abdominal  tumors. 

Ascites  is  the  most  common  secondary  lesion  of  cirrhosis.  It 
usually  lx^gins  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  is  apt  to  increase 
constantly.  It  usuiiUy  precedes  oedema  of  the  feet,  but  both  may 
ap|>ear  at  the  same  time.  This  fluid  is  of  a  clear  yellow  or  brown, 
green  or  red  ;  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  shreds  of  fibrin,  and  more 
rarely  with  blood.  The  peritoneum  remains  normal,  or  becomes 
opaque  and  thick,  or  there  may  be  adhesions  between  the  viscera. 

The  spleen  is  ver}'  f rtHjuently  enlarged,  and  the  enlargement  may 
be  very  considerable.  When  it  is  not  increased  in  size  this  seems 
usually  due  to  previous  atrophy  of  theorgiui,  or  to  fibnms  thickening 
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of  its  (»psule,  or  to  haoiDosThages  from  fhe  Bton^^ 
ring  juBt  before  death. 

The  stomach  and  intestines  are  often  secondarily  aifeoted  by  the 
obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation.  Profuse  hssmorrhage  from  the 
stomach  and  intestines  may  occur  and  sometimes  cause  sudden  dea;Ui. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  then  found  pale,  or  congested,  or  with 
hfidmorrhagic  erosions.  Sometimes  the  blood  is  infiltrated  in  the 
coats  of  the  stomach. and  intestines.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomachy  and  of  the  entire  length  of  the  intestines^  is  frequently  the 
seat  of  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation,  and  is  sometimes  uniformly 
and  intensely  congested  and  coated  with  mucus.  In  other  cases  both 
the  mucous  and  muscular  coate  are  pale,  but  very  markedly  thickened. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  not  infrequently  accompanied  by  chronio 
diffuse  nephritis. 

The  causes  of  cirrhosis  are  imperfecly  understood.  It isa  disease 
of  adult  life,  but  exceptionally  occurs  in  children.  In  adults  it  seems 
in  many  cases  to  be  directly  dependent  upon  the  continued  ingestion 
of  large  quantities  of  strong  alcoholic  liquors.  It  very  rarely  occurs 
as  a  result  of  beer  drinking.  There  are  many  cases  of  drrhosia  for 
which  no  cause  can  be  discovered.  It  is  probable  that  in  certain  cases 
a  degeneration  of  circumscribed  areas  of  liver  parenchyma  preoedea 
and  probably  determines  the  new  formation  of  connective  tissue. 
Welch '  has  described  the  occurrence  of  small  circumscribed  areas  of 
fibrous  tissue  in  the  liver,  replacing  liver  cells  and  containing  coal 
pigment.  This  rare  lesion  he  has  called  cirrhosis  hepatis  anthra- 
cotica. 

Syphilitic  Hepatitis, — Chronic  interstitial  inflammation  of  the 
liver  very  frequently  results  from  syphilitic  infection,  either  congeni- 
tally  or  in  the  later  stages  of  the  acquired  form.  It  may  occur  in  a 
diffuse  manner,  new  connective  tissue  being  formed  either  between 
the  lobules,  or  within  them  between  the  rows  of  Uver  cells.  The  new 
tissue  may  be  rich  in  cells,  or  dense  and  firm.  This  form  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  children,  and  cannot  be  distinguished,  either  macro- 
scopically  or  microscopically,  from  similar  forms  of  interstitial  he- 
patitis from  other  causes. 

In  other  cases,  particularly  in  children,  there  may  be  numerous 
small  gummata  (so-called  miliary  gummata)  scattered  through  the 
Uver,  together  with  more  or  less  new  connective  tissue  (Fig.  298).  In 
adults  gummata  are  usually  larger,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
pea  to  a  hen's  e^^,  and  may  be  surrounded  by  larger  and  smaller 
irregular  zones  of  ordinary  connective   tissue  (Fig.    299).     In  still 

'  Welch,  **  Cirrhosis  heputis  anthracotica,"  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1891. 
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other  ca^es  in  adults  we  Gnd  larger  anil  Hmaller  'lenMt,  im^K"!'*' 
biuidd  or  masses  of  connective  tUnue  runnint;  tlir'(Ui;li  tlwt  liver, 
drawing  in  the  capsule  and  oft^n  caUKinK  Kreat  df^forrnily  of  tiw? 
organ.  These  bands  and  mafwefl  tjt  new  timiie  may  or  niay  not  eti' 
clie*  gummata.  either  large  or  nnall.  Tln-re  deforming  ei<Mtrv-e«, 
either  with  or  without  gummata,  are  ver>'  i-h^rsit^rvdir  i4  Ky\At\YAv: 
inflammati'^n  <A  the  liver. 

Tfai-!.  like  the  «m;Je  interxtitial  inflantination  •>{  the  liver,  rnar  Ia 
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tion  in  the  structure  of  the  tubercles  in  different  cases,  as  well  as  in 
the  same  liver.  Some  of  them,  usually  the  smaller  ones,  con^t 
simply  of  more  or  less  circumscribed  collections  of  small  spheroidal 
cella,  which  are  not  morphologically  dietinguisbable,  so  far  as  the 
form  anil  arrangement  of  the  cells  are  concerned,  from  simple  inflam- 
matory foci,  or  from  the  diffuse  masses  of  lymphatic  tissue  which 
occur  normally  in  the  liver. 

In  other  forms  we  find  a  well-marked  reticulum  with  larger  and 
smaller  spheroidal  aud  polj-hedral  cells,  with  or  without  giant  cells. 
In  still  other  forms  there  is  more  or  less  extensive  cheesy  degenera- 
tion. The  larger  forms  lire  conglomerate,  being  composed  of  several 
tubarcio  granula  joined  together  to  form  a  single  nodular  mass.    The 
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liver  cells  at  the  seat  of  the  tubercle  are  destroyed,  aud  the  int-e rstitial 
tissue  and  blood  vessels  either  destroyed  or  merged  into  the  tubercle 
tissue.  In  the  periphery  of  the  tubercles  the  liver  cells  may  be  in  a 
condition  of  coagulation  necrosis,  and  the  tissue  round  about  may  be 
infiltrated  with  small  spheroidal  cells.  There  is  in  some  cases  a  new 
formation  of  gall  ducts  or  of  structures  which  resemble  these,  and 
which  in  transverse  sections  loi>k  considerably  like  giant  cells.  Tu- 
bercle bacilli,  frequently  in  small  numbers,  but  often  in  great  abun- 
dance, may  be  found  within  the  tubercles. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  liver  may  be  associated  with  cirrhosis,  waxy 
and  fatty  degeneration. 

Much  more  rarely  than  the  above  form  there  are  found  in  the  liver 
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more  or  less  numerous  scattereil  tul)ercular  masnes  tvonx  tlie  nixt^  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  walnut  or  larger,  with  cheesy  centres  and  usually  a 
new  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  the  iK^riphery.  TIuhw  sohmUIihI 
solitary  tubercles  of  the  liver  may  Ik>  sof toned  at  the  ct»ntn»s.  Tu- 
bercular inflammation  of  the  gall  ducts  may  give  rise  to  numerous 
scattered,  cheesy  noilules,  as  large  as  a  jhmi  or  hirger,  which  may  Ik* 
softened  at  the  centre  and  stiuneil  yellow  with  bile.  This  lesion  is 
rare  and  seems  to  be  more  freiiuent  in  childrt»n  than  in  adults. 

Perihepdtitis. — Acute  inflammation  oi  the  st»rous  cH)voring  of 
the  liver,  with  the  formation  of  fibrin,  may  cH*cur  as  a  j>art  of  acMite 
general  or  lix^Uizeil  peritonitis,  and  ov(»r  the  surf  act*  <»f  alwcH^Hses, 
tumors,  hydatids,  etc.,  of  the  organ,  wh(»n  th(»s*^  lit?  near  or  approac*h 
the  surface  ;  or  it  may  be  secondary  to  acute  pleurisy. 

Chronic  perihepatitis,  resulting  in  the  thi(*kening  of  an<l  forma- 
tion of  new  connective  tissue  in  and  l)eneath  tlu»  (*a|>Hule  of  tli(»  livor, 
may  l>e  secondary  to  an  acute  inflammation  of  tin*  capsuh*,  or  it  nuiy 
l)e  chronic  from  the  beginning  and  ass(Knato<l  with  <'hn)iii(^  pleurisy, 
chronic  peritonitis,  and  cirrhosis.  In  this  way  mon)  or  less  exten- 
sive adhesions  of  the  liver  to  adjacent  stru(;tuR»s  may  l>e  fonninl  ; 
or,  by  contraction  of  the  n(»w-fonned  conncwtive  tissue,  consider- 
able defonnity  of  the  liver  may  l)e  pnxlucod.  The  ca]mule  is  Honu«- 
times  uniformly  thickened,  sometimes  the  new  tissue  (X'curs  in  more 
or  h»ss  sharply  circums(*rilK»d  patcrhos.  The  surface  is  sometimen 
rougheneil  from  littl(»,  irregidar  projtK^ting  maswM  of  (M)nne<*tive 
tissue.  Micros<*opi(*ally  the  now-foniuHl  tissue  is  usually  dense  and 
firm,  but  it  may  Ih)  bK>se  in  tc^xture  an<l  contain  many  cm»11s.  Not  in- 
fnniucjntly  bands  or  masses  of  connective  tissue  run  inward  from 
the  thickened  capsule  Ix^tween  the  su|>erficial  lobules,  causing  ItK^U- 
iziMl  atrophy  of  the  {larenchyma. 

Ilijperplasia  of  Lymphatic  Tissue  in  thf.  Liver. — In  wnno 
forms  of  leukaemia  and  pseudo-leukiumia  tin;  liver  is  not  iiifnH|Ufnitly 
enlargcnl  and  soft  an<l  In'sprinkled  with  small  white  sfMits.  or  Htn*ak(Ml 
with  narrow  whitish,  irn»gular  lumds,  or  ui  a  difTuse  gniyish  color. 
^Iicros<'opi(Nd  examination  shows  this  change*  to  lie  dtii*  to  an  aciMi- 
,mulation  of  cells  n.'sc^mbling  leuc<x*ytes,  either  along  the  |iortiil  vein, 
or  diffusely  thnmgh  the  liver  tissue,  or  in  small  circumHcrilK<<l  mafweH. 
The  amount  of  accumulation  of  thewj  small  c<*lls  varies  much,  but  in 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  seriously  compromiw;  the  liver  cells.  The 
origin  of  th«»si.-  new  cells  is  not  yet  definitely  known.  They  may  lje# 
and  doubtless  in  {lart  are,  bniught  to  the  organ  thrv>ugh  the  fiortal 
vein  ;  but  they  may,  in  (lart  at  legist,  Im?  formed  in  the  liver  itiieify 
possibly  from  the  capillary  endothelium. 

In  t\i)hoid  fever,  small-[M>x,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  and  m<?aiileii 
small  circumscribed  masses  of  cells  resembling  leuc«xr}'t«-N  are  fifimc»- 
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times  found  in  the  liver,  lying  in  the  meshes  of  a  delioate  xeticnlar 
tissue.  These  are  sometimes  called  miliary  lymphomata;  bat  it 
should  be  remembered  that  small  masses  of  lymphatic  tisBoe  nor- 
mally occur  in  the  liver,  and  that  as,  under  the  above  oonditions,  an 
hyperplasia  of  the  lymph  nodes  and  spleen  is  wont  to  occur,  ti^ese 
so-called  lymphomata  are  very  probably  normal  structure^  which 
have  become  more  prominent  under  the  conditions  of  diweiwe  owing^ 
to  an  acute  inflammatory  condition  induced  by  absorbed  ptomaineB. 

TUMORS  OF  THE  LIVBR. 

Tumors  of  the  liver  may  be  primary  or  secondary ;  the  latter  are 
most  common. 

Cavernous  Angiomata, — These  tumors,  usually  small,  from  five 
to  fifteen  mm.  in  diameter,  are  most  conmion  in  elderly  persons 
and  are  of  no  practical  significance.  They  may  be  situated  at  the 
surface  or  embedded  in  the  organ,  and  are  of  a  dark-red  color ; 
sometimes  sharply  circumscribed  by  a  connective-tissue  capsule, 
sometimes  merging  imperceptibly  into  the  adjacent  liver  tissue. 
Microscopically  they  consist  of  a  congeries  of  irregular  cavities  (Fig. 
144,  page  327)  filled  with  blood  and  frequently  communicating  freely 
with  one  another.  The  walls  of  the  cavities  consist  of  connective 
tissue,  often  containing  small  blood  vessels,  and  are  sometimes  thick, 
sometimes  thin.  They  are  believed  to  be  formed  by  dilatation  of 
the  liver  capillaries,  with  subsequent  thickening  of  their  walls  and 
atrophy  of  the  adjacent  liver  cells. 

Small  fibromata  and  lipomata  have  been  described,  as  also  ^ro- 
neuromata  of  the  sympathetic. 

Adenomata  of  the  liver  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.  They 
are  sometimes  small  and  circumscribed,  sometimes  very  large  and 
multiple.  They  present  two  tolerably  distinct  types  of  structure. 
In  one  form  the  tissue  presents  essentially  the  same  structure  as  nor- 
mal liver  tissue,  except  that  the  arrangement  of  the  cells  is  less  uni- 
form and  the  cells  are  apt  to  be  larger.  They  look  like  little  islets. of 
liver  tissue,  sometimes  encapsulated  and  sometimes  not,  lying  in  the 
liver  parenchyma.  In  the  other  form  the  cells  are  less  like  liver 
cells,  are  frequently  cylindrical,  and  are  arranged  in  the  form  of 
irregular  masses  or  tubular  structures  with  more  or  less  well-de- 
fined lumina.  These  tumors  p<re  sometimes  large  and  mxiltiple,  and 
in  one  case  described  by  Greenfield  there  were  metastatic  tumors 
in  the  lungs.  These  tubular  adenomata  are  in  some  cases  so  closely 
similar  to  some  of  the  carcinomata  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  them,  and  seem,  indeed,  to  merge  into  them.  Cysts  may  de- 
velop in  adenomata.* 


^  SiiG  Dmochauitkf  and  Janowski,  Ziegler's  Beitr.  z.  puUi.  Auat,  Bd.  xvi.,  p.  102. 
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Carcinomuta  are  tlie  most  common  and  im[K»rtant  of  tho  liver 
tumors,  and  may  be  primary  and  seiHmdary.  Primary  carcinomata 
of  the  liver  are  probably  develoiKxl  from  the  epitholium  of  tho  gall 
ducts,  and  in  some  cases  are  arranged  along  tho  hirger  trunks.  Tlioir 
cells  are  usually  polyhedral,  sometimes  cylindrical,  and  may  bo  ar- 
ranged irregularly  in  alveoli  or  form  more  or  less  well-defined  tubular 
structures. 

Secondary  carcinomata  of  the  liver,  which  are  by  far  the  most 
common,  are  most  frequently  due  to  the  dissemination  in  the  organ 
of  tumor  cells  from  carcinomata  of  the  stomac*h,  intestines,  ])ancreas, 
or  gall  bladder.  But  they  may  be  the  result  of  motastasi^H  from  tho 
mamma,  oesophagus,  uterus,  and  various  other  jwirts  of  the  Ixnly. 
In  secondary  carcinomata  tlie  cells  resemble  more  or  less  closi»ly  the 
type  of  those  forming  the  primary  tumor. 

The  form  in  which  the  carcinomatous  niKlulos  in  the  livi»r  present 
themselves  is  subject  to  considerable  variation.  Sometimes  they  are 
single,  but  more  often  multiple  ;  they  may  l>e  verj*  large,  or  so  small 
as  to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  verj'  f nHjuontly  numerous 
small  nodules  are  grou{X}d  in  the  periphery  of  a  larger  cancerous 
mass.  They  are  sometimes  deeply  eml>edde<l  in  the  liver,  sometimes 
they  project  from  the  surface.  The  liver  is  frequently  enlarged, 
sometimes  enormously  so.  The  ncxiules  are  usually  whitish  or 
yellowish  or  pink  in  color,  but  they  are  often  the  seat  of  haemor- 
rhages, and  may  become  softened  at  the  centre,  forming  cysts  filled 
with  degenerated  tumor  tissue  which  is  often  mixed  with  bloo<l.  Tlie 
nodules  are  sometimes  hard,  sometimes  soft  and  almost  difiluent. 
Fatty  degeneration  is  fre<|Uont,  an<l  may  \yc  e\ndent  to  the  nuke<I  c»yo 
in  the  form  of  yelhnvish  streaks  or  patches  on  the  cut  burfa^fs. 
Owing  to  the  degeneration  and  partial  alisorption  of  the  central  fior- 
tions  of  the  tumors,  the  nodules  on  the  surface  fre<|uontly  present  a 
shallow  depression  at  the  centre.  The  tumors  m/iy  lie  sliaqily  out- 
lined agsiinst  the  adjacent  liver  ti.ssue,  or  may  mergt?  im|ii,»r<i'ptibly 
into  it.  They  may  be  so  large  or  numemus  as  to  <xx'upy  the  gn*atHr 
part  of  the  enlarged  organ.  The  liver 'tissue  in  their  vicinity  shows 
flattening  and  atrophy  of  the  liver  evils  frrim  pressure,  and  tlien*  may 
l>e  infiltration  with  small  spheroidal  cells.  The  tumors  may  pn^ss 
u\)C)i\  the  jKirtal  vein  or  its  bmnches,  oru|)onthe  g^U  ducts,  and  thus 
seriniLsly  interfere  with  the  functii>ns  of  the  organ.  Sometimes,  bow- 
ev«T.  the  tumors  are  very  largf*  and  abundant  without  causing  any 
api»an'nt  detriment  to  the  liv«.»r  functions.  They  an*  not  infn3f|uently 
stain<*<l  with  bile.  MHlnnntit:  cfirrinomata  s^imetimes  occur  in  the 
liver,  most  fre<|uently  as  w.*o<indary  tumors. 

In  s«»mo  ras«»s,  inst^'ad  of  forming  st?|*anite.  distinrt  miduleM,  the 
cano'PMH  gn>wth  develojis  in  the  ft»nn  of  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  the 
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iin,  eo  that  the  o£ten  greatly  enlarged  liver  is  irregnlariy  mottled 

li  white  and  redilish-bTOwn  masses,  and  may  then  somewhat 
reeomble  some  forms  of  chronic  interstitial  hepatitis. 

Sarcomata. — Spindle-celled,  melanotic,  and  telangiectatic  sarco- 
mata may  occur  in  the  liver  as  secondary  tmnors.  Secondary'  tnyxo- 
maki  and  chondromata  have  also  been  described,  but  they  are  vuiy 
rare.     Angiosarcoma  may  occur  as  a  primary  tumor." 

Cavernous  lymphangiomata  have  beeo  described  in  a  few  eases. 
Cysts,  usually  of  small  size,  may  occur  by  dilatation  of  the  bile  ducts. 
They  may  be  multiple  and  contain  serum,  mucus,  and  degenerated 
epithelium.  Single  cysts,  apparently  unconnected  with  the  gall  ducta, 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver.  They 
may  be  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  liver  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  larger  and  smaller  muUipte 
cysts,  varying  from  microscopical  size  up  to  that  of  a  pea,  and  some- 
times larger.  They  do  not  appear  to  communicate  with  the  gnll 
ducts.  They  are  sometimes  associated  with  multiple  cysts  of  the 
kidney.     Their  origin  and  nature  are  not  understood.' 

Occasionally  the  liver  is  found  at  the  autopsy,  even  if  this  be 
made  but  a  few  hours  after  death,  more  or  le-ss  completely  riddled 
with  small,  irregular-shaped  cavities,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to 
that  of  a  pea.  These  holes  are  due  to  the  accumulation  of  gases  in 
the  liver,  and  are  frequently  associated  with  the  presence  of  the 
Bacillus  aerogenes  capsulatus  (see  p.  2fllJ. 

PARASITES. 

Eckinococcus. — This  parasite  is  the  most  common  and  impor- 
tant of  those  which  occur  in  the  human  liver.  It  forms  the  so-called 
hydatids  of  the  liver.  These  represent  one  of  the  developmental 
stipes  of  the  small  tapeworm  of  the  dog,  Tcenia  echinococctia 
(see  page  108).  The  cysts  in  the  liver  may  be  very  small  and  multi- 
ple, but  they  may  be  as  large  as  a  nian's  head  or  lai^^.  The  liver 
may  be  greatly  increased  in  size,  and  the  tissue  about  the  cysts 
atrophied.  The  liver  itself  furnishes  s  connective-tissue  capsule, 
within  which  is  the  translucent,  lamellated  membrane  furnished  by 
the  parasite.  On  the  inside  of  this  we  may  find  a  layer  of  cells, 
granular  matter,  and  a  vascular  and  muscular  system  beloi^ing  to 
the  parasite.  Projecting  from  this  inner  capsule  are  the  brood  cap- 
sules and  heads  or  scolices  of  the  immature  tapeworm.     The  sco- 

^Arnold,  Ziegler's Beitr.  z.  path.  AnaL,  Bd.  viii.,  p.  138. 

*  Consult  Pi/e-Smith, "  Cjetic  DIsbom  of  Liver  and  both  Eidnejn,"  Trana.  Londoo 
Path.  Soc.  vol.  xxxll.,  p.  112. 1B81. 
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lices  may  become  detached  from  tlie  \vall  and  lie  free  in  the  cavity, 
which  is  filled  with  a  transparent  or  turbid  fluid.  Not  infrequently 
the  cysts  are  sterile,  and  are  then  simply  filled  with  clear  or  iurbid 
fluid ;  or  the  embryos  may  have  died  and  disintegrated,  and  their 
detritus,  including  the  booklets,  may  be  intermingled  with  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  cysts.  The  contents  of  the  cysts  may  be  mixed  with 
fat,  cholesterin  crystals,  pus,  bile,  or  blood;  or  form  a  grumous 
mass,  in  which  we  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  find  the  booklets  of 
the  scolices  or  fragments  of  the  lamellated  wall.  The  connective 
tissue  of  the  walls  of  the  cysts  may  be  greatly  thickened,  or  they 
may  be  calcified. 

In  other  countries  the  lesion  is  much  more  common  and  fre- 
quently more  formidable  than  in  the  United  States.  The  cysts 
reach  an  enormous  size,  the  vems  of  the  liver  may  be  compressed 
and  filled  with  thrombi,  the  bile  ducts  compressed  and  ulcerated. 
So  much  of  the  liver  tissue  may  be  replaced  by  the  hydatids  that 
the  patient  may  die  from  this  cause  alone.  Very  frequently  there  is 
local  peritonitis,  and  adhesions  are  formed  between  the  liver  and  the 
surroimding  parts.  In  some  cases  the  cysts  rupture,  and  their  con- 
tents are  emptied  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  stomach,  the  intes- 
tines, the  pleural  cavity,  or  the  lung  tissue.  Sometimes  the  cysts 
perforate  the  bile  ducts,  the  vena  cava,  or  some  of  the  branches  of 
the  portal  or  hepatic  veins.  Sometimes  the  abdominal  wall  is  per- 
forated and  a  fistula  formed  between  the  cavity  in  the  liver  and  the 
surface. 

In  cases  in  which  we  do  not  find  the  scolices  entire,  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  inner  cyst  wall  or  of  its  contents  will  frequently 
establish  the  diagnosis  by  revealing  single  booklets  (see  Fig.  40,  page 
1  -H)  or  fragments  of  the  characteristically  lamellated  wall  (see  Fig. 
38,  page  133). 

Echinococcus  multiloculartSy  which  is  apparently  an  abortive 
form  of  the  above  species  (see  page  132),  is  very  rare  indeed  in  the 
United  States.  The  writer  (T.  M.  P.)  has  eximiine<l  a  specimen 
st^nt  to  him  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  HI,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  which  is 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
New  York.  The  patient  was  a  male,  age  thirty-one,  German,  sin- 
gle, farmer.  He  had  been  in  the  United  States  five  years.  For  a 
year  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been  out  of  health,  and  jaundiced 
and  somewhat  emaciated.  A  large,  indistinctly  fluctuating  tumor 
wius  e\ndent  in  the  right  lumbar  and  umbilical  r^ons,  and  appa- 
rently connected  with  the  liver.  Aspiration  of  the  tumor  g^ve  a 
milky  fluid  believed  to  be  pus.  An  opening  was  made  into  the  tu- 
mor by  one  of  the  surgeons  attending  the  case,  and  death  occurred, 
after  ten  hours,  from  haemorrhage. 
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The  livpr  was  fuund  ailhereiit  to  the  abdominal  walls,  and  about 
oae-fourth  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  occupied  by  an  irregu- 
lar cavity  with  veiy  rough,  ragged  walls.  These  walls  were  in 
some  places  from  up  to  two  m  bes  m  thicknebs  and  appeared  to 
the  tUiktxl  eje  to  connist  of  dense  cjnnecti\e  tissue  in  irregular 
handfl  and  fas  icle'i  which  enclosed  very  irregular  mostly  small 
caTities.  Microsc  pi  al  exammat  on  showed  that  the  cavities  were 
lined  with  the  dthcate  lamcllat  d  cntiL,  ila  char  icten  tic  of  the  echi- 
nooocxius  cysta  No  h  lokkts  weie  f  nud  Fig  3  »U  is  a  drawing 
from  this  specimen 
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Distoma  hepaticum,  D.  sinense,  D.  lanceolatum,  may  occur  in 
the  gall  ducts  and  gall  bladder.  D.  sinense  occurs  especially  in  the 
£ast,  and  has  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  bodies  of  China- 
men. D.  hcBtnatobium  is  very  common  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia, 
occurring  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  liver. 

Pentastoma  denttculatum  is  the  undeveloped  form  of  Penta- 
stoma  tsenioides,  a  parasite  which  inhabits  the  nasal  cavity  of  d<^ 
and  some  other  animals.  In  the  livor  of  man  it  usually  occurs  in 
the  form  of  small,  rounded,  calcified  cysts.  The  cysts  may  contain 
fat,  calcareous  matter,  and  the  remains  of  the  dead  parasite,  among 
which  the  booklets  may  be  found. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides  sometimes  finds  its  way  from  the  intestines 
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into  the  bile  ducts.  It  may  cause  no  disturbance  here,  but  in  some 
cases  the  worms  have  been  present  in  large  numbers  and  caused 
occlusion,  dilatation,  and  ulceration  of  the  biliary  passages,  and  have 
led  to  the  formation  of  abscess  of  the  liver. 

Psorospermia,  the  very  common  parasite  in  the  rabbit* s  liver, 
has  been  found  a  few  times  in  the  liver  of  man. 

THE  BILIARY  PASSAGES. 

Catarrhal  Inflammation  most  frequently  attacks  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  common  duct  and  the  gall  bladder.  In  the  acute  form 
it  usually  leaves  but  few  changes  appreciable  after  death.  An  ab- 
normal coating  of  mucus,  and  sometimes  congestion  of  the  blood 
vessels^  are  almost  the  only  post-mortem  lesions.  Owing  to  the 
swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  accumulation  of  mucus  in 
the  lumen,  the  ducts  may  be  temporarily  occluded,  but  this  occlusion 
may  not  be  evident  after  death.  If,  however,  the  inflammation  be- 
comes chronic,  the  walls  of  the  bile  ducts  may  become  thickened  and 
their  lumina  more  or  less  permanently  obstructed.  In  consequence 
of  this,  dilatation  or  ulceration  of  tlie  bile  ducts  may  ensue.  Tem- 
porary obstruction  of  the  bile  ducts  may  produce  marked  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  liver,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  pigment  granules  in 
the  liver  cells,  particularly  in  the  vicinit}'  of  the  capsule  of  Olisson, 
and  jaundice  of  the  entire  bod}'. 

The  gall  bladder  may  be  inflamed  by  itself — cholecystitis — or  in 
connection  with  inflammation  of  the  biliary  passages.  If  the  disease 
is  chronic  the  wall  of  the  bladder  may  be  thickened;  pol3'i)<>id 
growths  may  occur  in  the  mucosa;  the  duct  may  be  occluded;  dila- 
tation, ulceration,  the  formation  of  gall  stones,  calcification,  and 
atrophy  may  ensue. 

Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  hypersemia  and 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  concretions,  and  parasites  are  the  usual 
causes  of  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  biliary  passages,  but  it  may 
o(*cur  without  these. 

SUPPURATIVE   AND   CROUPOUS   INFLAMMATION  OF    THE   BILE   DUCTS 

(AN(aOCH<)LITls). 

The  walls  of  the  ducts  may  be  covered  or  infiltratetl  with  a  fibrin- 
ous or  a  purulent  exudate ;  they  may  ulcerate. 

These  lesions  occur  most  frvquently  in  connection  with  obstruc- 
tion of  the  bile  ducts  by  gall  stones  or  otherwise,  and  in  typhoid  and 
tyj)hus  fever,  pyaemia,  cholera,  or  they  may  lie  due  to  the  extension 
of  inflammatory  pnK»esses  from  without.  They  also  occur  under  un- 
known conditions. 
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lu  litany  casea  of  ioflammatioii  tA  tliu  g»ll  ducts,  the  BacilluH  coli 
communis,  ja  fewer,  the  pyt^aio  etreptococcua  and  staphylococcua 
are  apparently  ooQoemed. 

SnppurativL>  inflammation  may  produce  perforations  of  tlieducta 
or  bladder,  willt  escape  of  bile  and  peritonitia;  or  fistuloua  openings 
between  the  gall  bladder  and  the  duodenum,  colon,  and  stomach,  or 
through  the  abdominal  wall.  Or  the  indammatiou  may  extend  to 
the  liver  tiasuoand  produce  abaceeaea.  Under  the  latter  conditions 
we  may  find  a  serieB  of  Bmall  abscesaea  ranged  alou^  the  walls  of 
the  suppurating  gall  ducts.  la  more  advanced  stages  the  abscoases 
may  become  large  and  communicate  with  one  another,  bo  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  liver  may  be  occupied  by  a  seriea  of  com- 
municating cavities  with  n^ged  walla,  containing  pua  and  detritua 
of  liver  tisane  mora  or  leas  tinged  with  bile. 

SiR-b  ahac.'fssea  may  become  more  or  less  completely  enclosed  by 
conective-tisaue  walls.  The  portal  vein  may  also  Ijecome  inflamed, 
and  perforations  may  be  formed  between  it  tind  the  bile  ducte. 

Constriction  and  Occlusion  may  be  produced  by  inflammatioa 
of  the  ducts  themaelvee,  by  new  growths  in  their  walls,  by  calculi  or 
parasitea  in  their  lumina,  by  changea  in  the  hepatic  tisane  in  chronic 
and  acute  hepatitia,  by  aneuriams,  or  by  preaaitro  ou  the  duct  from 
without,  aa  by  tumors  in  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  etc. 

The  obUterati<m  of  the  amaller  bile  ducts  produces  no  marked 
lesions.  When  the  ductus  communis  or  the  hepatic  duct  is  ob- 
structed, the  ducts  throughout  the  liver  are  frequently  dilated  and. 
the  liver  tissue  bile-stained.  The  liver  may  undergo  atrophy  and 
the  whole  body  be  intensely  jaundiced.  When  the  cystic  duct  is  ob- 
structed the  gall  bladder  is  dilated. 

Dilatation  of  the  bile  ducts  is  usually  produced  by  strictures  in 
the  ways  just  mentioned,  or  by  calculi.  When  calculi  have  pro- 
duced the  dilatation  this  condition  may  sometimes  continue  after 
they  have  found  their  way  into  the  intestines.  Sometimes,  however, 
we  meet  with  very  marked  dilatation  of  the  bile  ducts  without  being 
able  to  make  out  any  present  or  past  obstruction.  The  dilatation 
may  affect  only  the  common  and  hepatic  ducts,  or  it  may  eii»nd  to 
the  smaller  ducts  in  the  hver,  which  are  then  dilated  uniformly  or 
sacculated.  They  may  contain  bile,  mucus,  or  calculi.  The  liver  la 
at  first  enlarged,  but  may  afterward  atrophy.  The  gall  bladder  may 
be  dilated  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  common  or  the  cystic 
duct.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  reach  an  immense  size  and  form  & 
large  tumor  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  dilatation  is  generally 
uniform,  the  bladder  retaining  its  normal  shape ;  sometimes,  how- 
ever, there  are  diverticula,  which  are  usually  produced  by  cfdcolL 
If  the  obstruction  to  the  hepatic  duct  is  incomplete  or  movable  thft 
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gall  bladder  may  contain  bile,  luid  often  calculi.  If  the  obstruction 
is  complete  the  contained  fluid  may  gradually  lose  its  biliary  char- 
acter and  become  a  serous  or  mucous  fluid  of  a  light-yellow  color — 
hydrops  cystidis  fellce.  The  walls  of  the  bladder  may  be  of  nor- 
mal thickness,  or  thinned,  or  thickened,  or  calcifled.  If  the  obstruc- 
tion is  due  to  a  calculus,  this  may  pass  into  the  intestine  and  the  gall 
bladder  be  suddenly  emptied.  Usually  the  bladder  fills  again,  owing 
to  its  loss  of  contractile  power. 

Biliary  Calculi. — These  bodies  are  of  common  occurrence.  They 
are  found  usually  in  the  gall  bladder,  sometimes  in  the  hepatic, 
cystic,  and  common  ducts  ;  less  frequently  in  the  small  ducts  of  the 
liver.     In  the  gall  bladder  from  1  to  7,t)00  calculi  have  been  counted. 


They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  u  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  or 
they  may  be  larger.    Single  gall  stones  are  usually  sphenndal  or  ovoid- 
al :  when  multiple  they  are  usually  flattened  at  the  sides  or  fttceted. 
They  iiuiy  bo  ci>niposed  : 

1.  PrincipJiUy  of  chiilciteriii,  and  may  be  of  pure  white  color,  or 
tingetl  with  various  shades  of  yellow  or  bntwn  by  bile  pigment.  The 
fractured  surface  shows  a  radiating  crystalline  structure. 

2.  Of  cliolenh-rin,  bile  pitjment,  and  salts  of  calcium  and 
mwjneHium.  These  are  usually  dark-colured,  brown,  reddish-black, 
or  green,  and  may  be  spheroidal  or  faceted,  smooth  or  rough  on  the 
surface  ;  the  fractured  surface  is  usually  radiating  crystalline.  This 
is  the  most  common  form. 
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8.  PrincipallT'  of  bile  pigment.  Such  oalcuU  are  rare,  uEiually 
small,  very  dark-col(»ed,  and  not  numeroos. 

4.  Oi  mlcium  carbonate.  Theae  are  rare,  have  a  nodular  surface, 
and  a  cleur  oiTBtaUine,  not  radiating  fracture. 

Most  calculi  are  formed  around  a  central  ma»s,  Bometimea  called 
the  nucleus,  which  may  oonsiat  of  oholeeterin,  bilo  pigment, : 
or  epitheliuni,  or  more  rarely  of  some  fore^  body.     Thus  a  dead  j 
parasite,  a  needle,  and  fruit  Beeda  may  serve  as  niK^lei.    The  body  of 
the  oalculus  may  he  homf^eoeons,  or  lamellated,  cir  crystallini^. 

Biliary  calculi  in  the  gall  bladder  may  produce  no  Bymptoms  and 
only  he  duKWTeied  after  death.  In  the  hepatic  and  cconmon  dacts 
they  may  obstruct  the  flow  of  bile  and  produce  fatal  jaundice ;  or 
they  may  pass  from  time  to  time  into  the  intestine,  producii^  biliary 
colic  If  tiiey  are  impacted  in  the  cystio  duct  they  may  produce  dila- 
tation of  the  gall  bladder.  They  may  get  into  the  duodenum  l^ 
ulceration  through  the  walls  of  the  ducta  or  gall  bladder,  or  in  the 
same  way  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Q-all  stones  which  get  into  the 
intestinal  cavity  usually  pass  off  without  doing  any  further  injury, 
but  very  large  calculi  may  cause  oocluaon  of  the  gut  with  fatel 
results. 

TUMOHS  OF  TBB  GALL  BIJLDDBB  AKD  LABOBB  OALL  DUCTB. 

Small  fibromata  have  been  described  in  the  gall  bladder  and  in 
the  common  duct,  but  they  are  very  rare.  The  most  common  tumors 
are  carcinomata.  These  may  be  primary  or  secondary,  and  present 
the  usual  stnicttural  variations.  The  cells  may  be  cylindrical,  poly- 
hedral, or  they  may  present  the  characteristics  of  colloid  cancer. 
Primary  carcinomata  of  the  gall  bladder  and  larger  gall  ducts 
^re  not  uncommon.  Not  infrequently  the  pancreatic  and  common 
ducts  are  both  involved,  and  it  is  difBcult  to  say  whether  the  tumor 
is  primary  in  the  head  of  the  pancreas  or  in  the  gall  duct.  The 
blaidder  and  ducts  may  also  be  secondarily  involved  m  carcinomata 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  duonenum.  Adenoma  of  the  gall  ducts  is 
of  occasional  occurrence  (Fig.  301). 


THE  SPLEEK 


In  studying  the  alterations  produced  in  the  spleen  in  disease  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  relations  in  which  this  organ 
stands  to  the  blood  vessels  and  to  the  circulation.  After  passing 
through  the  various  branches  of  the  splenic  artery  and  the  limited 
systems  of  capillaries  which  are  associated  with  it,  the  blood  is  not 
received  at  once  into  venous  trunks,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
but  is  poured  directly  into  the  pulp  tissue.  In  this  it  circulates,  un- 
der conditions  which  render  it  liable  to  stagnation  and  undue  accu- 
mulation, before  it  is  taken  again  into  well-defined  vessels  through 
the  open  walls  of  the  cavernous  veins.  Moreover,  these  conditions^ 
naturally  unfavorable  to  undisturbed  and  vigorous  circulation,  are 
reinforced  by  the  association  of  the  splenic  with  the  sluggish  and 
often  interrupted  portal  circulation.  Bearing  these  considerations  in 
mind,  it  will  be  in  a  measure  plain  why,  as  is  in  fact  the  case,  the 
spleen  should  be  more  liable  to  alterations  in  size  than  any  other  or- 
gan in  the  body,  and  why,  serving  as  it  does  as  a  sort  of  blood  filter, 
it  should  be  especially  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  deleterious  ma- 
terials of  various  kinds  which  in  one  way  or  another  gain  access  to 
the  blood.  In  this  respect  the  relations  of  the  spleen  to  the  blood, 
and  of  the  lymph  nodes  to  the  lymph,  present  suggestive  analogies. 

WOUNDS,    RUPTURE,    AND   HiEMORRHAGK. 

^VoHuds  of  the  spleen  are  usually  accompanied  by  extensive 
hiemorrhtige  and  are  commonly  fatal.  Death  usually  occurs  as  the 
n\sult  of  this  haemorrhage,  but  it  may  bo  due  to  secondary  inflam- 
matory chimges.     Healing  and  recovery  may,  however,  occur. 

Rupture  of  the  spleen  may  be  traumatic  or  spont^meous.  In  the 
former  case  it  may  be  due  to  direct  violence  in  the  region  of  the  or- 
gan or  to  injury  to  the  thorax,  falls,  etc.  In  certain  diseased  condi- 
tions the  spleen  is  more  hable  to  rupture  than  when  it  is  normal. 
The  rupture  usually  involves  not  only  the  capsule,  but  a  more  or 
less  considerable  portion  of  the  parenchyma,  and  of  course  leads  to 
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hcemorrhage.  Spontaneous  rupture  ia  rare,  but  may  occur  as  the 
result  of  excBBsive  enlargement  of  the  organ,  as  in  typhoid  fever, 
ma,liiria,  etc. — see  below — or  as  the  result  of  abscess. 

HcBrtiorrhage. — Aside  from  the  extensive  hiemorrhages  from  in- 
jury and  rupture,  the  spleen  may  be  the  seat  of  small  circumscribed 
htemorrhages  in  various  infectious  diseases,  although,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  distribution  of  the  blood,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  a  moderate  interstitial  lismorrhage  and  bypersemia. 

DISTDTlBANCKa  OF  THE  CIRCULATION. 

AncBxnia. — This  may  be  associated  with  general  anEemia,  but  it 
IB  not  always  present  in  this  condition     When  marked  and  nnasso- 


c  trabecuko  of  pulp 


compreewd  betveeo  dilated  a 


ciated  with  otber  lesions  the  spleen  is  apt  to  be  diminished  in  size, 
the  capsule  more  or  less  wrinkled,  the  cut  surface  dry  and  lighter 
in  color  than  normal,  the  trabeculie  unduly  prominent. 

In  this,  as  in  other  alterations  simply  of  the  blood  content  of  the 
spleen,  neither  the  gross  nor  microscopical  appearances  are  constant, 
because  of  the  redistribution  of  blood  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  the 
viscera  after  death. 

Hyperminia. — This  may  be  pa.ssive,  occurring  when  some  ob- 
struction to  the  portal  circulation  exists,  most  frequently  in  cirrho- 
sis of  the  hver,  but  also  with  certain  valvular  lesions  of  the  heart, 
emphysema,  etc.  The  spleen  is  enlarged,  but  usually  only  to  a 
The  capsule  is  apt  to  be  tense,  and  on  section  the 
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pulp  is  dark-rei  and  may  be  soft  or  firm.  The  cavernous  veins  are 
dilated  (see  Fig.  302).  Usually,  when  the  lesion  has  existed  for 
some  time,  there  is  a  thickening  of  the  trabeculae  and  reticular 
framework  of  the  spleen,  so  that  they  are  prominent  on  section.  In 
other  words,  there  is  a  chronic  interstitial  splenitis  following  the 
chronic  congestion. 

Active  Congestion  of  the  spleen,  which  iii  most  cases  is  scarcely 
to  be  diflferentiated  from  some  forms  of  acute  infiammation,  and 
]>r()bably  in  many  cases  is  associated  with  it,  very  frequently  occurs 
in  a  great  variety  of  acute  and  infectious  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fi>ver,  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  pysemia,  the  exanthemata,  etc.  The 
spleen  is  enlarged,  the  capsule  tense ;  on  section  the  pulp  is  soft, 
dark-red  in  color,  often  swelling  out  from  the  cut  surface  and  con- 
cealing the  glomeruli  and  trabeculae.  Under  these  conditions  we 
may  find  the  cavernous  veins  distended  with  blood  and  the  inter- 
stices of  the  pulp  infiltrated  with  a  variable,  sometimes  large  qwm- 
tity  of  red  and  white  blood  cells.  Or  we  may  find,  in  addition  to  this, 
an  increase  in  cells,  which  characterizes  acute  inflammation  or  hy- 
I>eq)Ia8ia  of  the  spleen  (see  below). 

Infarctions  of  the  Spleen. — Emlx)lic  infarctions  of  the  spleen 
are  of  f  ret^uent  occurrence.  They  may  be  single  or  multiple,  small 
or  very  large,  sometimes  occupying  half  of  the  organ.  They  are  in 
general  approximately  wedgo-shape<l,  corre8i)onding  to  the  area  of 
tissue  supplied  by  the  occluded  artery.  They  may  be  htemorrhagic, 
V.f'.,  red,  or  they  may  bo  white  (see  i>iige  (12).  Infarctions,  originally 
red,  may  become  white  after  a  time  from  changes  in  the  blood  jrig- 
jiient.  They  may  usuiUly  be  seen  iis  dark-reil,  reddish-white,  or 
white,  hard,  sometimes  slightly  projecting  areas  on  the  surface  of  the 
organ.  Not  inf retiuently  the  centre  of  the  infarction  is  light  in  color, 
while  the  i)eripheral  zone  is  dark-red.  A  layer  of  fresh  fibrin  is 
sijinetimes  seen  over  the  surface  of  the  infarction.  The  general  as 
well  as  the  microscopical  appean\nces  which  they  present  depend 
largt^y  u{x)n  the  age  of  the  infarction.  In  the  earlier  stages  the 
luemorrhagic  infarctions  present  little  more  under  the  microscope 
tlum  a  com|Mict  mass  of  red  blooil  cells,  among  which  may  be  seen 
the  compressed  necrotic  parenchyma.  The  white  infarction  may 
show  at  first  in  a  general  way  the  usual  splenic  structure,  but  the 
entire  tissue  is  in  a  condition  of  coiigulation  necrosis.  The  tissue 
may  disintegrate  and  soften,  and  be  more  or  less  completely  al>- 
sorl)ed,  >vith  or  without  fatty  degeneration.  A  zone  of  inflamma- 
tory tissue  may  appear  around  the  infarction  and  upon  the  capsule, 
and  this  tissue,  becoming  denser,  assumes  the  characters  of  cicatri- 
cial tissue  and  contracts  around  the  unabeorbed  remnant  of  the  in- 
farction, so  that  finally  nothing  may  be  left  but  a  dense  mass  of 
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fibrotu  tiflSTie,  which  freqaently  draws  in  the  surface,  causing  more 
OT  leas  distortion  of  the  organ.  This  cicatrix  may  be  pigmented  or 
white. 

If  the  embolus  he  of  an  infectious,  irritating  iiiiture,  in  addition 
to  its  mechanical  effects  there  may  be  BUppumtiun,  gangrene,  and 
the  formation  of  abscess.  There  tn&j  be  perforation  of  the  capsule 
and  fatal  peritonitu. 

INFLAHHATION. 

Acute  Hyperplaatic  Splenitis  (Acute  Splenic  Tuinor), — The 
conditions  under  which  acute  inflammation  uf  the  spleen  occm-s 
have  already  been  mentioned  under  active  hj-|jer;Eioia.  with  which 
it  is  usnally  associated.  It  is  a  frequent  though  not  a  constant  ac- 
oompaniment  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  find  seems  in  all  cai^es 
to  he  a  secondary  lesion.  The  spleen  is  enlai^ed,  soinetiniet^  to  two 
or  three  times  its  normal  size.  On  section  the  pulp  is  Roft,  often 
almost  diffluent,  and  projects  upon  the  cut  surface.  The  color  is 
sometimes  dark-red,  sometimes  grayieh-red,  or  mottled  red  and  gray. 
The  trabecuhe  and  glomeruli  are  usually  concealed  by  the  swollen 
and  softened  pulp,  but  the  glomeruli  are  sometimes  unusually  promi- 
nent. 

Microscopioat  examination  shows  the  marked  inci-ease  in  size  to 
be  due  in  part  to  the  hypersamia;  in  part  to  a  swelling  and  increa^te 
in  the  number  of  cells,  sometimes  <^  the  pulp,  sometimes  of  the 
glomeruli,  or  of  both.  We  &)d  large,  multinucleated  cells ;  ceils 
resembling  the  ovoidal  and  polyhedral  cells  of  the  pulp,  but  larger 
and  with  evident  division  of  the  nuclei.  Cells  resemhUng  leuco- 
cytes may  be  present  in  large  numbers,  and  larger  and  smaller  cells 
in  a  condition  of  fatty  degeneration,  or  containing  pigment,  are 
often  seen.  The  elongated  cells  lining  the  cavernous  veins  may  be 
swollen  or  increased  in  number.  Not  infrequently  larger  and 
smaller  cells  are  found  which  contain  structures  looking  like  red 
blood  cells  or  their  fragments.  In  some  cases,  particularly  in  scar- 
latina, hyperplasia  of  the  glomeruli  is  a  prominent  feature.  In  some 
cases,  particularly  in  typhus  and  recurrent  fevers,  the  cells  of  the 
glomeruli  undergo  marked  degenerative  changes,  so  that  they  may 
form  small  softened  areas  looking  like  httle  abscesses.  Small  ne- 
crotic areas,  often  associated  with  localized  suppuration,  are  some- 
times found  in  typhus  and  tj-phoid  fever,  scarlatina,  etc.,  and  may 
be  due  to  infectious  emboli.  As  the  primary  disease  runs  its  course 
tbe  swelling  of  the  spleen  subsides,  the  capsule  appears  wrinkled, 
the  color  lieciimea  lighter,  and  som3times  the  organ  remains  for  a 
long  time,  or  permanently,  small  and  soft. 

The  cause  of  these  marke.l  chiingj3  in  the  spleen  in  infectious 
diseases  is  not  understood.     It  seems  probable  th«t  they  are  due  to 
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the  lodgment  in  the  organ  of  some  deleterious  materials  which  have 
found  access  to  the  blood.  Whether  these  materials  are  bacteria,  or 
products  of  the  life  processes  of  bacteria,  or  something  entirely 
apart  from  these,  we  do  not  in  many  cases  know.  Bacteria  have, 
indeed,  in  many  cases  been  foimd  in  the  orgim  under  these  condi- 
tions, but  by  no  means  with  the  frequency  and  abundance  which  the 
commonness  and  prominence  of  the  lesion  would  lead  us  to  expect 
if  it  were  in  all  cases  due  to  their  presence. 

Suppurative  Sjylenitis  (Splenic  Abscess). — Small  abscesses  may 
\ye  found  in  the  spleen  as  the  result  of  minute  infectious  emboli,  and 
these  may  coalesce  to  form  larger  abscesses  ;  but  larger  and  smaller 
abscesses  may  form  in  the  spleen  without  e\ndence  of  their  embolic 
origin.  Sometimes  the  entire  parenchyma  is  converted  into  a  soft, 
necrotic,  purulent  mass  surrounded  by  the  capusle.  It  is  rare  for 
simple  infarctions  to  result  in  abscess,  but  it  does  occasionally  occur. 
Abscess  of  the  spleen  may  occur  from  the  propiigation  of  a  suppu- 
rative inflammation  to  the  orgtm  from  adjacent  parts ;  fn)m  peri- 
nephritic  abscesses,  ulcer  and  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  etc.  Ab- 
scesses of  the  spleen  may  open  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  inducing 
fatal  peritonitis,  or,  owing  to  an  adhesive  inflammation,  the  opening 
may  occur  into  the  post-peritoneal  tissue,  into  the  pleunil  cavity, 
lung,  stomach,  intestines,  or  it  may  open  on  the  surface.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  the  contents  of  the  abscess  may  dry,  shrink,  and  be- 
come encapsulateil  and  calcified.  Abscesses  may  occur  in  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis,  pyaemia,  typhoid  fever,  and  more  rarely  in  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  under  a  variety  of  other  conditions  whose  nature 
is  unknown  to  us. 

Chronic  Indurative  Splenitis  (Chronic  Splenic  Tumor). — There 
may  be,  as  we  have  alreauly  seen,  a  new  formation  of  connective 
tissue  in  the  spleen  as  a  result  of  chronic  congestion  or  infarctions, 
or  alK)ut  abscesses.  But  there  is  a  more  diffuse  formation  of  con- 
nective tissue,  usually  in  the  nature  of  an  hyperplasia,  which  oc- 
curs under  a  variety  of  conditions,  and  is  now  marked  and  exten- 
sive, and  ag^iin  comparatively  ill-defined.  It  is  always  a8S4.K'iated 
with  more  or  less  extensive  changes  in  the  parenchyma.  In  its 
most  marked  form  it  is  found  in  chronic  malarial  poisoning,  and 
under  tlu'se  conditions  it  may  be  found  not  only  in  persons  who  have 
suff(»r(Ml  from  re|)eated  attiicks  of  intermittent  fever,  but  also  in  those 
who  have  not  thus  suffered  but  have  resided  in  malarial  regions. 
The  enlarged  spleen  is  often  called  **ague  cake.*'  Similar  condi- 
tions, though  usually  less  marked,  may  occur  in  congenitid  and  ac- 
quiri^Ml  syj)hilis,  from  prolonged  t>7>hoid  fever,  and  as  a  n»sult  i»f 
ac*iit«»  h yjH^rphistic  splenitis  from  various  causes,  and  also  in  leukaemia 
and  pS4nid(> leukaemia. 
50 
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The  gross  appearance  of  the  spleen  iu  chronic  indurative  splenitis 
varies  greatly,  both  in  the  size  of  the  oi^an  and  in  the  appearance  of 
the  section.  The  spleen  may  be  enormously  enlarged  or  it  may  be 
of  about  normal  size.     It  is  usually,  however,  enlarged.     The  cap- 
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Bule  is  usually  more  or  less  thickened,  frequently  imeveoly  so.  The 
consistence  is  usually  considerably  increased,  but  this  is  not  always 
the  case.     The   color  and  appearance  of    the  cut  surface  present 


much  variation.  It  may  be  nearly  nornial  or  it  may  be  grayish,  or 
dark-brown,  or  nearly  black.  The  color  may  be  uniform  or  the  sur- 
face may  be  mottled.     The  glomeruli  may  be  scarcely  visible  or 
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very  promiDent ;  the  trabecuke  are  ia  some  casee  nearlf  coDcealed  hj 
the  pulp ;  in  others  they  are  large,  prominent,  and  abundant,  bo  that 
the  suiiace  is  croesed  in  sU  directions  by  an  interlacing  network  of 
broader  and  narrower  irr^ular  bands,  between  which  the  red  or 
brown  or  blackish  pulp  lies. 

Kot  less  varied  are  the  microscopical  appearances  of  tiie  Bpleen 
under  these  conditions.  In  one  class  of  cases  there  is  more  or  less 
uniform  hyperplasia  of  both  pulp  and  interstitial  tissue.  The  paren- 
chyma cells  are  increased  in  size  and  number ;  there  may  be  swell- 
ing and  proliferation  of  the  lining  cells  of  the  cavernous  veins  (see 
Fig.  303).  The  reticulum  of  the  pulp,  as  well  as  that  of  the  glome- 
ruli, and  also  the  trabeculse,  are  thickened.  In  another  class  of 
cases  the  thickening  of  the  reticular  and  trabecular  tissue,  either  uni- 
formly or  in  patches,  is  the  prominent  feature  (Fig.  301),  while  the 
changes  in  the  pulp  are  rather  secondary  and  atrophic.  In  both 
forms  irregular  pigmentation  is  frequent,  the  pigment  particles  being 
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deposited  cither  in  the  cells  of  the  pulp  or  glomeruli,  or  in  the  new- 
formed  interstitial  tissue  (Fig.  30.5).  Finally,  there  are  all  intemie- 
tliatti  forms  of  induration  between  those  described,  and  the  changes 
are  by  no  means  uniform  in  the  same  organ.  When  these  spleens 
are  largo  they  are  li;ib1e  to  displacement. 

Si/phililic  Splenitis. — This  lesion  may  present  itself  as  an  in- 
dunttive  process  due  to  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue,  and 
prem'nt  no  distinct  morpholc^cal  characteristicB.  In  rare  cases, 
however,  gummata  may  be  present  in  connection  with  the  new 
fibrous  tissue ;  then  the  nature  of  the  lesion  becomes  evident 

TiiberrttioHn  Splenitis. — This  lesion  is  secondarj*,  either  to  tuber- 
cular inflamniation  in  some  other  part  of  the  body,  or  is  the  result  of 
the  general  infection  in  acute  general  miliar}-  tuberculosis.  The  tuber- 
cles may  be  very  numerous  and  still  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  they 
may  be  just  visible,  or  as  large  as  a  pin's  head  or  thereabouts,  and 
very  thickly  strewn  through  the  o^jan  or  sparsely  scattered.    In  other 
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oaaes  the  tubercles  are  laiger,  aumetiines  an  large  as  &  pea,  and  thi 
are  then  usually  not  very  numeroua  Microscopically  they  present  t 
usual  variety  of  structure,  sometimes  as  simple  tubercle  granu^ 
BometiDies  as  oonglomerate  tabercI^lB  ;  they  may  consist  simply  of  i 
collection  of  small  spheroidal  cells,  or  there  imiy  bo  largor  polyhei 
cells  and  giant  cells  with  4  well-defined  reticulum.  Cheesy  6 
ration  occurs  under  the  usual  conditions.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  usu; 
ally  present,  particularly  in  the  more  acute  forms,  sometimes  izc 
small,  sometimee  in  enormous  numbers.  They  seem  to  be  especialljn 
ahundant  in  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis  of  children.  That 
tubercles  may  be  formed  in  the  glomeruli,  in  the  walls  of  the  smaller^ 
arteries,  in  the  pulp  tissue,  and  in  the  traboculEB  and  capsule.  Owing 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  spleen  tissue  the  earlier  stages  are 
not  readily  recognizBi,  since  simple  collections  of  small  spheroidal 
cells  are  not  distinctly  outUned  eigainst  the  normal  tissue.  There  is 
frequently  a  moderate  swelling  of  the  spleen,  owing  to  hyperiemia 
and  hyperplasia  of  the  parenchyma. 

Perisplenitis. — Acute  inflammatinti  of  the  capsule  of  the  spleen 
may  occur  as  a  part  of  a  general  or  localized  peritonitis,  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  lesions  of  the  spleen  itself,  such  'as,  infarctions,  abscesses,  and 
acute  hyperplastic  inflammation.  Under  these  conditions  a  fibrinous 
pellicle,  with  more  or  lees  pus,  may  he  formed  on  the  surface  of  the 
oi^^an.  Chronic  perisplenitis,  resulting  in  the  production  of  new 
connective  tissue,  either  in  patches  or  as  a  more  or  less  general  thick- 
ening of  the  capsule,  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  may  follow  acute 
inflammation  of  the  capsule,  or  be  a  part  of  general  or  localized 
chronic  peritonitis.  It  is  common  in  connection  with  chronic  indura- 
tive splenitis,  and  it  may  occur  from  unknown  causes.  Sometimes 
the  capsule  is  three  or  four  mm.  in  thickness  over  a  considerable 
area;  sometimes  very  small  nodular  thickenings  or  papillary  projec- 
tions occur.  As  a  result  of  this  process  adhesions,  sometimes  very 
extensive,  may  form  between  the  spleen  and  adjacent  parts.  The 
thickened  capsule  is  sometimes  more  or  less  extensively  calcified. 

Alterations  of  the  Spleen  in  Leukcemia  and  Pseudo-Leukmmia. 
— The  lesions  of  the  spleen  are  essentially  the  same  under  both  of 
these  conditions.  They  consist,  in  general,  of  an  hyperplasia,  some- 
times most  marked  in  one,  sometimes  in  another  of  the  structural 
elements  of  the  organ,  but  usually  they  all  participate  in  the  altera- 
tions. The  changes  which  occur  in  the  earlier  stages  are  but  little 
known.  The  gross  appearances  of  the  spleen,  as  we  find  them  in 
persons  dying  of  either  of  the  above  diseases,  present  considerable 
variation.  They  are  usually  enlarged  and  sometimes  are  ten  or 
fifteen  times  the  normal  size.  They  are  usually  hard,  but  are  some- 
times of  the  ordinary  consistence,  or  softer.     The  capsule  is  usually 
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thickened  and  rough.  The  section  of  the  spleen  may  be  of  a  uniform 
dark-red  color,  but  it  is  more  frequently  mottled  red  and  gray. 
Sometimes  the  glomeruli  are  inconspicuous,  but  they  are  very  often 
enlarged  and  prominent.  They  may  be  two  to  four  mm.  in  diameter, 
and,  o>ving  to  an  infiltration  of  the  arterial  sheaths  with  lymph  cells, 
may  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  grayish,  round  or  elongated  bodies, 
arranged  along  branching,  interrupted,  grajnsh  streaks.  The  trabe- 
cula  may  be  greatly  thickened,  as  also  the  reticulum  of  the  pulp,  so 
as  to  be  e^^dent  to  the  naked  eye.  Brown  or  black  pigment  may  be 
collected  around  the  glomeruli  or  in  the  pulp.  Haemorrhagic  infarc- 
tions or  circumscribed  extravasations  of  blood  may  further  compli- 
cate the  picture. 

^licroscopically  the  appearances  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
above  described  in  acute  hyperplasia  and  in  chronic  interstitial  sple- 
nitis, depending  upon  the  stage  and  variety  of  the  disease.  0%ving 
to  the  great  size  which  some  of  these  spleens  attain  they  are  liable  to 
displacement,  and  they  may  interfere  by  pressure  \vith  the  functions 
of  neighboring  organs. 

DEGENERATIVE   CHANGES   IN   THE  SPLEEN. 

Atrophy. — The  spleen  may  become  atrophied  in  old  age ;  as  a 
result  of  prolonged  cachexiad,  and  in  connection  with  profound  and 
j)ersistent  anemia ;  or,  more  rarely,  from  unknown  causes.  The 
capsule  may  be  wrinkled  and  thickened,  the  color  pale,  the  trabecula 
pn)minent,  the  consistence  increased.  The  cliange  is  largely  in  the 
pulp,  whose  parench\Tiia  cells  are  decreased  in  numl)er. 

Amyloid  Degeneration. — This  degeneration  may  affect  the  glo- 
meruli or  the  pulp  tissue,  or  both  together.  When  confined  to  the 
glomeruli  the  spleen  may  or  may  not  be  enlarge<l,  and  the  cut  sur- 
face is  more  or  less  abundantly  sprinkled  with  round  or  elongated, 
trjmslucent  bodies  resembling  considerably  in  general  appearance 
the  grains  of  boiled  sago.  These  are  the  waxy  glomeruli.  Such 
spk^ns  are  often  called  "sago  spleens"  (Fig.  306).  Microscopical 
examination  shows  that  the  degeneration  is  confineil  to  the  walls  of 
the  arteries,  capillaries,  and  reticulum  of  the  glomeruli,  with  atrophy 
and  disiip])earance  of  the  l3'mphoid  cells. 

In  other  cases,  either  with  or  without  involvement  of  the  glo- 
meruli, there  is  waxy  degeneration  of  the  blood  vessels  and  reticu- 
lum of  the  pulp,  which  may  occur  in  jxitches  or  be  genend  and 
mi»re  or  less  excessive.  If  the  alteration  is  genend  and  consider- 
able the  spleen  is  enlarged,  its  edges  roundinl,  its  c^ousistence  in- 
crt^as<Ml.  On  section  it  ap|)ears  tninslucent,  and  tlie  distribution  of 
the  degenerated  areas  may  be  reiulily  set»n  by  holding  a  thin  slice 
up  to  the  light.     The  spleen  may  Ikj  alone  affected,  or  there  may  lie 
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similar  degenerahons  m  other  oi  _  lua  The  general  conditions  under 
■which  this  lesi  in  occurs  and  the  methods  of  staining  and  studying, 
are  given  on  p  vge  100 

Pigmentation,  oi  the  spleen  may  occur  as  the  residtof  the  de- 
corapoaition  o£  h'Braoglobin  in  the  organ  under  a  great  variety  of 
conditions  thus  afttr  h-Bmorrhagic  infarctions  '^mill  multiple  haem- 
orrhages, acute  hyperplastic  splenitis  etc  Or  the  pigm«ut  may 
be  anthracotic  and  be  brought  to  the  organs  fr  in  the  lungs  or 
bronchial  glands  {t&e  page  106)  Bile  pigment  maj  al'io  be  deposited 
in  the  spleen  in  jaundice  The  pigment  niaj  he  in  the  wfUls  of  the 
smaller  arteries  in  the  cells  and  reticulum  of  the  pulp  jr  free  in  the 
latter  tissue  or  m  the  follicles.     It  is  usually  quite  unevenly  dis- 


tributed.  The  pigment  may  be  led,  brown,  or  black.  According 
to  Weigert  anthracotic  pigment  may  be  sometimes  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  in  the  periphery  of  the  glomeruH  as  dark  crescents. 

Primary  tumors  of  the  spleen  are  rare.  Small  fibromata,  sar- 
comata, a-wA  cavernous  angiomata  sometimes  occur.  Sarcomata 
and  carcinomaia  may  occur  in  the  spleen  secondarily  either  as  me- 
tastatic tumors  or  by  extension  from  some  adjacent  part,  as  the  sto- 
mach. Dermoid  cysts  are  described,  but  are  rare.  Other  larger 
and  smaller  cysts,  whose  mode  of  origin  is  in  most  cases  obscure, 
not  infrequently  occur. 

PARASITES. 

Pentastomum  denticutatum  is  not  infrequently  found  in  the 
spleen,  usually  encapsulated  and  calcified.      Cysticercus  is  rare. 
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Echinococcus  is  occasionally  found,  and,  if  tho  cyHtM  arc  lar^^  or 
uumerouA,  may  cause  more  or  less  extensive  atrophy  of  the  or^fan. 

Various  forms  of  bacteria  have  been  f<iund  in  tho  spleen.  MicrO' 
cocci  have  been  found  in  pyaBmia,  small-|x>x,  ulcerative  end(K*ar- 
ditis,  diphtheria,  and  under  other  conditions.  The  Bacillus  anthra^ 
cis  occurs  here  in  anthrax ;  the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  in  tulM5rc!ular 
inflammation ;  and  bacilli  have  been  descrilNMl  in  typhoid  fever. 
Spirochcete  Obermeieri  may  be  found  in  relaiwint;  fever. 

MALFORMATIONS  AND   DISPLACEMENTS. 

The  spleen  may  be  absent  in  ac.*ephalous  monsters,  and  with  de- 
fective development  of  other  abdomimil  viscera.  Very  ranjly  it  in 
absent  in  persons  who  are  otherwise  fxsrfectly  develoiNxl.  Hrnall 
accessory  spleens,  from  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  to  that  of  a  wahmt, 
are  not  infrequent.  They  usually  lie  close  to  the  Hpl<Mfn,  but  may 
be  considerably  removed  from  it ;  thus  they  have  hwm  found  em- 
bedded in  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  Two  spleens  of  aliout  M{tud 
size  have  been  observed.  The  form  of  ttie  spleen  is  nubject  Up  cjrti' 
siderable  variation.  It  may  be  made  up  of  s«5veral  distinet  hAim. 
It  may  be  displaced  congenitally  or  as  the  n^sult  of  disease.  It  may 
be  on  the  right  side  in  transpcjsition  of  the  visc«5ra.  An  the  renult 
of  congenital  defects  in  the  diaphragm  tlie  splefm  may  lje  fciUiul  {o 
the  thorax ;  or  in  deficient  cUjsure  of  the  aUlominal  wall  it  rnay, 
together  with  other  abdominal  viscera,  tie  found  outidde  fjf  ttie  Uidy« 

The  spleen  may  be  pressed  downwanl  by  any  in^rreuiia  in  the  cxm- 
tents  of  the  thorax.  It  may  be  fastened  by  a/lttesionii  Ut  tlie  ctnumv^ 
surface  of  the  diaphragm,  so  ttiat  its  long  axis  is  lusarly  h*m»mtMi 
in^stead  of  vertical.  It  may  be  displa/-^  by  cliaoges  in  the  omiUmim 
of  the  abdominal  cavity.  If  the  organ  is  incrcaasefl  in  size  it  tny 
quf-ntly  becomes  tilted,  so  that  ito  lower  Ujnler  nstytht^  tb«  rigbt 
i]i;ic  nfgion.  If  the  ligaments  are  t/x>  K/ng  cfmfi^nUdl}\  mt  if  tbey 
are  h'ngthened  by  traz-ti'in,  and  if  tlie  organ  is  at  ttu?  saxn^  tiiii«  in- 
cn^aseil  in  weight,  it  may  became  \*:rY  movaMe.  It  may  sink  d'/wn- 
wanl.  with  its  hilus  turned  apwanl :  or  it  mar  Ijen/Ut^l  #>fj  itin  axis, 
and.  owing  to  u^nfion  of  the  vemeLi  thus  prrjduoi^^i^  X\m  i/n(un  utmy 
atn^phy  :  or  the  pressare  of  the  ligaments  and  rtgsmAM  UKt^mm  Xhts 
du^jdenum  may  cause  occltiskin  of  the  gut. 
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The  dweaees  of  the  pancreaa  appear,  bo  f iir  as  we  know,  with  a 
few  exceptious,  to  be  of  little  practical  importance  ;  that  is,  they  do 
Dot  often  ^ve  rise  to  symptoms  of  disease  or  cause  death,  but  the 
lesions  are  found  in  the  bodies  of  persons  dt^ad  from  other  diseases. 
It  is  proba1>k'.  however,  that  in  many  cases  their  apparent  iusignifi- 
cance  is  due  tu  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  interference  with  func- 
tions which  lesions  of  the  gland  induce,  and  to  the  incomplete  exami- 
nation of  the  ij.increas  which  is  so  common  at  autopsies. 

n(P.iiiurrh(fge  intothe  substanoeof  thepiiiicreas  may  occur  as  the 
reenlt  of  injury*;  In  the  haemorrhagio  diathesis  ;  in  connection  with 
TBlvular  diseases  of  the  heart  or  interfeienof;  with  the  portal  circula- 
tirai ;  or  in  connection  with  extensive  fattv  degeneration  and  fat 
neoroflis  of  the  organ.  Soch  hsM&orrhages  may  be  minute  or  exten- 
dve.  Several  (toses  of  sudden  death  are  reeni'dtKl  in  which  the  only 
discoverable  leaon  was  an  extensive  haemotTha^^e  into  the  substance 
of  the  gland'  and  the  tissue  about  it.  In  those  cases  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  death  was  caused  by  interference  with  the  heart's  action, 
through  pressure  tm  the  solar  plexus  and'  semilunar  ganglion,  but  it 
may  be  due  to  other  causes  (see  below.  Fat  Necrosis),  The  hiemor- 
rhage  may  be  moderate  and  limited  to  the  pancreas,  or  it  may  ex- 
tend into  the  subperitoneal  tissue  for  a  considerable  distance. 

H^emorrh^^  of  the  pancreas  may  be  associated  with  acute  in- 
flammatory changes  and  with  more  or  less  extensive  gangrene  of 
the  organ.  The  gangrenous  pancreas  may  be  more  or  less  encapsu- 
lated ;  it  may  lie,  bathed  in  pus,  in  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  it  may. 
by  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  wall,  get  into  the  gut  and  be  dis- 
charged with  other  intestinal  contents. 


INFLAMMATION. 


In  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  pyemia,  yellow  fever,  and  other 
acute  infectious  diseases,  the  pancreas  is  red,  swollen,  and  cedema- 
touH.     Microscopically  the  most  prominent  lesion  is  a  swelling  and 
'  Consult  LUth,  "  Rupture  of  Pancreas,  "  Lancet,  September  28th,  1806. 
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undue  granulation  of  the  glandular  epithelium,  and  hyperemia. 
This  condition  is  known  as  Parenchymatous  Pancreatitis. 

Suppurative  Pancreatitis  is  not  very  common,  and  may  be 
primary  or  due  to  the  extension  of  a  suppurative  inflammation  from 
iuljacent  or  distant  parts  of  the  body.  There  may  be  a  diflEuse  infil- 
tration of  the  organ,  with  pus  cells  or  larger  and  smaller  abscesses. 
The  abscesses  may  open  into  the  gastro-intestimd  canal  or  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  causes  of  primary  suppurative  pancreatitis 
are  often  most  obscure.  It  may  be  associated  with  fat  necrosis  and 
with  haemorrhage  and  gangrene  of  the  pancreas. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Pancreatitis  (Cirrhosis  of  the  Pancreas). — 
This  lesion  consists  in  an  increase  of  interstitial  connective  tissue, 
wliich  may  be  general  or  confined  to  some  particular  portion  of  the 
gland.  The  organ  is  sometimes  enlarged,  sometimes  smaller  than 
normal.  It  is  usually  dense  and  hard  ;  swondary  atrophy  of  the 
parenchyma  regularly  occurs.  It  may  be  due  to  chronic  inflamma- 
tory  pnx^esses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  organ. 

Syphilitic  Inflammation. — Chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis  is 
frequently  found  in  congenital  syphilis  of  the  new-bom,  and  the  gross 
and  mi(*roscopical  lesions  are  similar  to  those  above  described.  It  is 
not  definitely  established  whether  or  not  a  similar  lesion  may  be 
caused  by  acquired  sj'philis.  Oummata  are  very  rare  in  the  pan- 
creas, but  have  been  described  in  congenital  syphilis  in  ver\'  young 
children. 

Tuberculous  Inflammation, — LargiT  and  smaller  tubercles  and 
tulx3rcular,  cheesy  nodules  are  occasionally  found  in  the  {xincreas  in 
connecti(3n  Avith  acute  general  miliary  tulK»rculoHis  or  with  tubercular 
inflammation  in  some  other  organ,  particularly  with  that  of  adjacent 
lymph  no<les,  the  lungs,  and  the  intestine. 

DE(«KNEKATIVK  CHANGES   IN   THE   PANCREAS. 

Atrophy  of  the  pancreas  may  occur  in  old  age  and  as  a  result  of 
pressure  from  tumors  or  other  adjacent  structures.  Marke<l  atrophy 
of  the  p^iiicreas  is  found  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  of  diabetes 
mollitus,  but  it  is  not  constant. 

Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  parenchyma  cells  may  occur,  and  in 
some  cases  is  so  extensive  as  to  lead  to  nearly  complete  destruction 
of  tlieir  protoplasm. 

Fatty  Infiltration^  which  should  be  distinguished  from  fatty 
degent'ration,  consists  in  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  interstitial 
tissue  of  the  gland.  This  may  l>e  so  excessive  as  to  cause  nearly 
entire  destruction  of  the  gland  structures.  Under  these  conditions 
the  outline  of  the  organ  may  l>e  preserved,  the  fat  being  enclosed  by 
tlu»  cajwule. 


Amyloid  Degeneration. — This  usaally  ooootb  in  oonneotiai  -with 
aiinilar  degeneration  in  other  organs,  and  is  oonfined  to  the  walls  ol 
the  blood  vesaelB  and  the  interstitial  tissae. 

Fat  Necrosis. — A  TeTy  pecnHar  lesion  o£  iha  fat  tiasne,  moat 
frequently  aeen  in  the  fat  tissae  aboat  the  pancreas  or  between  it> 
lobules,  bat  sometinieB  in  fat  fdasue  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  baa 
been  a  few  tunes  described  and  called /a<  necrosis.  Wbite  or  jA- 
lowish  nodalee,  -varying  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a  pe» 
or  Isi^r,  are  seen  embedded  in  the  fat,  the  central  ptntion  b^ig 
often  soft  and  gramous  and  readily  squeewd  out,  They  are  scnufr- 
timee  colcifled  and  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  oonneotive-tiaBae 


capsule.  Microscopical  examination  shows  d^^eration  and  dis- 
integration of  the  fat  tissue  (Fig.  307).  They  are  most  frequently 
found  in  marasmatic  peraons.  When  the  lesion  is  extensive,  accord- 
ing to  Balser,  it  may  cause  death,  either  directly  or  by  inducing 
heemorrbage.  Some  of  the  extensive  hremorrh^es  about  the  pan- 
creas, above  mentioned,  may  be  caused  in  this  way.' 

'ForBdetailedcoDslderatlonof  acuta  iaflamniatioa,liEcmoiTbKge,guigTeiio,  and  tat 
Decro«ls  of  the  paDcreas,  with  bibliography,  consult  A'tz,  MiddletonOoldsmJth  lecture 
for  1889  on  "  Acute  Pancreatitis,"  Tranaactions  New  York  Pathological  Soeletf, 
1889.  For  apncial  Btudlea  on  fat  uecToala  consult  ZnngtHtani,  Vtrchow'a  Ardiir, 
Bd.  czxlL,  p.  SOa,  andlothe  "  Festschrift"  fi>rVirchow'B  Mventy-OntUitlid^, 
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TUMORS. 

Carcinomata  are  the  most  common  and  important  of  the  tumors 
of  the  pancreas.  They  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  Primary 
carcinomata  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  head  of  the  organ,  but 
may  occur  in  other  parts.  The  hard  or  scirrhous  form  is  most  com- 
mon, but  occasionally  soft  and  succulent  and  colloid  forms  are 
found.  They  are  Uable  to  involve  adjacent  parts  by  continuous 
growth,  and  may  form  metastases  in  the  liver,  adjacent  lymph 
nodes,  etc.  Secondary  carcinoma  in  the  pancreas  may  occur  in 
carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  the  gall  ducts  and  gall 
bladder.  As  a  result  of  carcinoma  of  the  pancreas,  aside  from  the 
extension  of  the  growth,  there  may  be  pressure  on  the  ductus  chole- 
dochus,  with  jaundice  ;  or  on  the  pancreatic  duct,  with  cystic  dila- 
tation ;  or  pressure  on  the  duodenum,  with  stenosis  of  the  gut ;  or 
pressure  on  the  vena  cava,  or  portal  vein,  or  superior  mesenteric 
vein,  etc. ,  with  disturbances  of  the  circulation. 

Concretions  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  are  frequently 
found  in  the  pancreatic  ducts.  They  are  usually  multiple,  small, 
whitish,  smooth,  or  of  rough  and  irregular  shape.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  reach  a  diameter  of  more  than  an  inch.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate  and  carbonate.  Besides  these  free  con- 
cretions the  walls  of  the  ducts  are  sometimes  encrusted  with  salts  of 
lime.  Such  concretions  may  produce  dilatation  of  the  pancreatic 
ducts  and  large  cysts,  or  more  rarely  abscesses. 

Foreign  Bodies. — Gall  stones  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the 
pancreatic  duct.  Ascarides  have  been  found  in  the  ducts  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases. 

Cysts, — These  are  mostly  due  to  dilatation  of  the  pancreatic 
ducts. 

1.  The  entire  duct  may  undergo  a  uniform  cylindrioal  dilatation. 
With  this  cylindrical  dilatation  we  sometimes  find  associated  small 
sact'uli. 

2.  There  may  be  sacculated  dilatations  at  some  ]X)ints  in  the 
ducts.  These  dilatations  form  cysts  of  large  size,  as  large  even  as 
a  child's  head.  Their  walls  frequently  undergo  degeneration  and 
calcification.  These  cysts  often  become  filled  vfiih  bloixl,  and  may 
then  be  mistaken  for  aneurisms. 

3.  The  small  branches  of  the  pancreatic  duct  may  be  dilated  so  as 
to  form  a  number  of  small  cysts.  These  cysts  are  filled  with  serum, 
mucus,  pus,  or  a  thick,  cheesy  material. 

Cysts  of  the  pancreas  may  result  from  t»ld  areas  of  necrosis  or 
iKemorrhage,  and  in  other  ways.* 


1  Consult  Tilgtr,  *" CysiB  of  Paocnat,  -  Vircb.  Arch.,  M.  cxxxTii.,  848  (bibliog- 
raphy). 
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MALFORMATlOKa    AKD   DISfLACEMENTS. 

The  pancreas  may  iio  entirely  absent  ill  anencephalouB  ami  double"! 
mouBteru,  aiid  iu  congenital  umbilical  hemife.  The  pancreatic  duct  1 
may  bo  double;  it  may  open  into  the  diiodenuin  at  some  distance  4 
from  the  biliary  duct,  or  into  the  stoiraich.  The  head  of  the  paucreafl  I 
may  be  unduly  developed,  anil  sometimee  even  completely  separated  f 
from  the  rest  of  the  oi^an.  opening  into  the  duodenum  with  a  duct  J 
of  its  own.  Occasionally  there  is  a  small  accessory  pancreas  situated  1 
beneath  the  serosa  of  the  duodenum  or  stomach. 

The  pancreas  is  so  firmly  bound  down  that  its  position  is  not  often  % 
changed.  Sometimes,  however,  it  19  found  pressed  downward  by  1 
tight  lacing,  displaced  by  aneurisms,  op  contained  in  umbilical  and  f 


diaphragmatio  hemiEe. 
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THE  SALIVARY  GLAXDS. 


THE  PAROTID,  SUBMAXILLARY,  AND  SUBLINGUAL. 

INFLAMMATION. 

This  condition  is  most  frequent  and  important  in  the  parotid. 
The  lesions  of  the  epidemic  disease  known  as  mumps  are  most  fre- 
quently confined  to  the  parotid  gland  of  one  side,  but  the  submaxil- 
lary  and  sublingual  may  be  at  the  same  time  involved.  The  gland 
is  swollen  and  there  is  often  oedema  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  pharjTix.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  actual  minute 
changes  which  the  gland  undergoes  in  this  disease. 

Acute  pan)tiditis  occasionally  occurs  as  a  secondary  lesion  in  a 
variety  of  diseases,  as  in  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever,  pyaBinia,  pneu- 
monia, etc.,  and  by  propagation  of  inflammation  from  the  mouth. 
Under  these  conditions  the  inflammation  is  usually  suppurative  and 
freiiuently  results  in  abscess  or  sloughing.  The  interstitial  tissue 
of  the  gland  is  more  or  less  densely  infiltrated  with  pus  cells,  and 
the  parenchyma  cells  may  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  disin- 
ti»gration.  The  inflammation  may  be  confined  to  the  gland  or  it 
may  spread  to  adjacent  parts,  sometimes  causing  much  destruction 
of  tissue,  and  may  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  of  the 
inniT  ear,  or  even  to  metastatic  pyiemic  al)sce8ses  in  different  parts 
of  the  body.  Healing  may  occur,  with  the  formation  of  salivary 
fistuhe. 

The  submaxillary  gland  may  be  involved  with  the  parotid  in  the 
suppurative  inflammation. 

Acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  about 
the  submaxilldry  gland  is  sometimes  of  serious  import.  Sloughing 
and  gangrene  may  occur  and  are  apt  to  spread  to  adjacent  ])art8. 
S('ptir;emia,  oedema  of  the  glottis,  or  pneumonia  may  complicate  the 
process  and  cause  death. 

The  sublingual  gland  is  not  often  the  seat  of  inflammation. 

Chronic  inflammation,  leading  to  the  fonnation  of  dense  inter- 
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fititial  tissue,  sometiineB  ooouis  fn  the  aativar)-  glands.     This  may- 
occur  by  itself  or  follow  an  aonte  inflanmiBtion. 

The  Excretory  Ducta  of  the  salivary  glands  may  become  inflamed 
froBi  the  preseuoe  of  foreign  bodies  or  of  ooncietiona  formed  in  them. 
They  may  become  ocolnded  from  Hie  preeenoc  of  calculi  or  as  the 
result  of  inflamroatioDt  and  may  thus  become  widely  dilated  both  in 
the  main  branches  and  in  the  finer  ramifications.  The  dilatation  of 
Wharton's  duct  to  form  larger  and  smaller  cysts  containing  SHltvary 
'  Sxxid,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  very  large  and  troublesome  tumors 
which  constitute  one  of  the  forms  at  ranula. 

■nTMOKS. 

Fibromata  are  of  oooaaional  occurrence  in  the  parotid,  Chon- 
dromafn,  eiidotheliomata,  sarcomata  and  fbrO'Sarcomafa,  and 
viyxoiitata,  or  more  frequently  mixed  tumon  &]rmed  of  varied  com- 
binations of  these,  are  c^  frequent  occurrence  in  the  parotid  and  of 
occasional  occurrence  in  the  submaxillary  gland.  These  complex  ur 
mixed  tumors  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  these  glands  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  except  poasibly  tho  ovarj-.  They  are 
sometimes  rendered  still  more  complicated  in  sti-ucture  by  the  forma- 
tion of  cysts,  and  what  has  been  retarded  usually  as  an  atypical 
f  glandular  growth,  lending  them  an  adenomatous  character.  The 
more  i-ecent  studies  upon  the  mixed  tumors  of  the  salivary  glands, 
however,  have  led  to  the  belief  that  a  large  part  of  these  complex 
growths  are  endotheltomata,  which  are  especially  prone  in  these 
regions  to  undergo  eecondary  degenerative  or  metaplastic  changes.' 
Carcinomata  of  the  salivary  glands  are  rare. 

Fibrosarcoma  and  melano-sarcoma  have  been  described.  Pri- 
mary carcinoma  of  these  glands  is  very  rare. 

A  case  of  rhabdomyoma  of  the  parotid  gland,  with  evidences  of 
atypical  development  cj  portions  of  the  gland,  has  been  described  by 
one  of  us.' 

PARASITES. 

Echinococcus  has  been  observed  in  the  parotid  gland. 

>  VoUcmaan,  Deutsche  Zeits.  f.  Cbir.,  Bd.  s\i.,  p.  SI. 

'Prudden,  " Rhabdomyoioa  of   the  Parotid  Olaod,"  American  Journal  of  th« 

Medical  Scieuces,  April,   1883. 
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Hypercemia  of  the  thyroid  gland,  often  accompanied  by  consider- 
able enlargement  of  the  organ,  may  be  the  result  of  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart;  it  occurs  in  Basedow's  disease;  it  may  be  temporary  or 
pennanent,  and  in  the  latter  case  may  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
new  connective  tissue.  Haemorrhages  may  occur,  causing  pigmen- 
tation of  the  organ. 

Inflammation  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  not  very  common  and  may 
occur  from  a  variety  of  causes.  It  may  result  in  the  formation  of 
larger  and  smaller  abscesses  or  in  the  production  of  new  connective 
tissue.  Tuberculous  infiammatiofiy  with  the  formation  of  miliary 
tubercles,  is  of  infrequent  occurrence.  Syphilitic  inflammation^ 
with  the  formation  of  gummata,  has  been  described,  but  is  rare. 

Degeneration, — Colloid  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  gland,  and  the  filling  of  the  alveoli  with  colloid  material,  is  of 
common  occurrence,  and  when  occurring  in  moderate  d^^ree  may  be 
regarded  as  a  normal  event,  since  a  certain  amount  of  this  change  is 
found  in  many  otherwise  apparently  normal  glands.  It  may  occur, 
however,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  a  lesion  (see  below). 

Amyloid  degeneration^  particularly  of  the  blood  vessels,  is  of  in- 
frequent occurrence. 

Hyaline  degeneration  of  the  stroma  of  the  thyroid  may  occur. 

Inflammation  (Thyroiditis). — Suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
thvroid  is  of  occasional  occurrence.  Chronic  interstitial  inflanmia- 
tion,  and  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  inflammation  are  rare. 

TUMORS. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  lesions  of  the  thyroid  is  the  en* 
larj^ement  of  the  organ  commonly  known  as  the  goitre  or  struma. 
The  enlargement  of  the  gland  may  occur  in  several  different  ways, 
and  in  only  a  part  of  the  cases  is  to  be  considered  as  a  tumor.  Thus, 
a  simple  hyperaemia  may,  as  above  stated,  cause  considerable  en- 
largement of  the  organ,  and  this  is  sometimes  called  struma  hyper- 

'  For  a  study  of  the  normal  and  pathologic  histology  of  the  thyroid,  with  bibli- 
ography, consult  MulUr,  Ziegler's  Beitr.  z.  path.  Auat..  etc.,  Bd.  xiz..  p.  137,  1496. 
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cemica.  Tlie  true  goitre,  liowever,  consists  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  old  and  the  formation  of  now  gtaud  alveoli,  while  with  these 
changes  there  is  very  freijiiently  asscx'iutetl  a  greater  or  less  amotint 
of  colloid  degeneration.  When  there  ia  new  formation  of  gland  tissue 
the  growth  has  the  character  of  an  ndenoma.  The  hyperplasia  may 
occur  difftieelv,  so  that  the  whole  gland  is  more  or  less  enlarged ;  or 
it  niay  ociur  in  the  form  of  circumscribeii  nodules.  When  the  col- 
loid degeneration  is  prominent  Bo  that  the  tumor  has  a  gelatinous 
look,  it  18  called  tolloid  sti ama  (Fig.  30^).'  Accumulations  of 
fluid,  blood  colloid  etc  in  theold  rr  new-formed  alveoli,  may  cause 
dilatation  and  atroj hy    f  tlit  ^\  -ill      f  Ihn  ;i1vmi1],  so  that  cysts,  some- 


times of  large  size  are  ftriiied  Thus  occurs  the  cystic  struma. 
Again,  the  blood  \eB!<elB  mH>  undergo  marked  dilatation,  so  that  we 
may  \i€i\*i  a.  ielnngiectutic  stmiiia  or  cavernous  angiomata  may 
form  within  them.  Very  frequently  all  these  varieties  of  lesions  are 
present  in  the  same  goitre.  The  appearances  may  be  rendered  still 
more  complex  by  the  occurrence  <jf  lifemorrhages  and  pigmentation, 
calcification,  purulent  or  indurative  inflammation  (strumitis),  and 
by  tlie  not  very  infrequent  association  with  carcinoma  and  sarcoma. 
The  cause  of  goitre  is  not  well  understood.     The  growth  is,  as  a  rule, 

'  For  a  COD BJ deration  of  the  nature  of  colloid  and  its  forniatlon  in  stnitna  we 
Ihii'biifh.  Ziegler's  Beitr.  z.  path.  Anat.,  etc.,  Bd.  ivi.,  p.  508  (bibliogrephj). 
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slow,  but  occasionally  a  very  rapid  enlargement  occurs  as  the  result 
of  a  sudden  increase  of  the  colloid  degeneration.  In  many  cases  even 
Tery  large  goitres  give  rise  to  but  moderate  inconvenience,  but  they 
may  assume  great  significance  by  encroaching  upon  neighboring  parts. 
Thus  death  may  be  caused  by  pressure  on  the  trachea,  oesophagus, 
or  on  the  large  vessels. 

Sarcoma^  either  spheroidal  or  spindle-celled,  may  occur  as  primary 
tumors  in  the  thyroid,  either  in  otherwise  normal  glands  or  in  con- 
nection with  struma.  Melano^arcoma  has  been  observed.  Second- 
ary sarcomata  are  rare. 

Primary  carcinoma,  both  glandular  and  scirrhous,  occura  m  the 
thyroid,  and,  particularly  in  the  softer  forms,  may  spread  to  adja- 
cent parts  and  occ€ksionally  form  distant  metastases. 

PARASITES. 

Echinococcus  cysts  have  been  founil  in  the  thyroid. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  sometimes  very  small,  either  as  the  result  of 
iitrophy  or  as  a  congenital  deficiency.  This  is  most  marked  in  the 
<*ondition  called  myxcedema  (see  below). 

It  may  be  irregularly  lobulated.  There  may  be  small  accessory 
glands  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  normal  position,  as  in  the 
mediastinum  or  pleura. 

MYXCEDEMA. 

This  disease  occurs  most  f  re([uently  in  middle-aged  women,  and 
its  cause  is  unknown.  The  skin  of  the  face  is  apt  to  be  swollen  and 
wiixy,  causing  a  peculiar  and  rather  characteristic  api)earance  of  the 
features.  The  skiu  of  the  Ixxly  is  apt  to  be  dry  and  rough,  and  the 
hair  may  fall  out.  Perspiration  is,  as  a  rule,  diminished.  The  men- 
tal condition  is  dull,  and  loss  of  inemor}"  and  insanity  may  occur. 
Bodily  movement  and  si)eeoh  are  apt  to  Ikj  impairetl. 

The  fat  tissues  may  be  atrophic,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue  has 
been  shown  in  some,  though  not  all,  of  the  cases  to  contain  an  un- 
usual amount  of  mucin.  In  some  cases  the  fibres  of  the  upper  layere 
of  the  corium  are  crowdetl  apart  by  fluid. 

The  most  marked  and  constant  lesion  in  this  disease  is  an  atniphic 
condition  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  parenchyma  of  the  gland  is 
mon»  or  less  completely  replaced  by  fibrillar  connective  tissue  and  by 
new-formed  reticular  tissue  resembling  the  lymphatic  tissue  of  the 
lymph  nodes. 

The  general  ap])earance  of  the  atrophied  thyroid  gland  is  shown 
in  Fig.  309. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Hun,  which  one  of  us  has  examined,  the 
51 
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lobes  of  the  tbyroid  measured  less  than  one-balf  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, aD(l  the  eDtireglaud  weighed  only  about?. 2  gm.  (113  grains). 

In  addition  to  the  lesion  of  the  thyroid  there  are  apt  to  be  chronic 
andaiieritis  and  chronic  diffuse  nephritis.  In  some  casea  there  is  an 
aconmulation  of  small  spheroidal  cells  about  the  smaller  blood  vessels 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  also  petechial  hiemorrhages. 

While  tiie  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  is  the  most  marked  and  freijuent 
lesion  in  tbis  disease,  our  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  function  of 
tiiis  gtand  prevents  a  definite  conception  as  to  the  relationship  of  this 
change  to  the  symptoms. 

By  the  destruction  of  the  thyroid  from  disease,  or  as  the  result  of 
its  reuioval  in  men  and  animals,  a  condition  considerably  resembling 
myzoedema  is  apt  to  be  induced. 


Tia.  309.— SicTioH  or  tbi  ATHOPmui  Thihoid  QiaHii  id  Mtkkduu. 


a,  InlennJtlftl  Usnie;  &.atn)phlail  lobulea  with  am&ll  Kpheroldol-celled  or  Irniphalht  Uiaua  tn 
their  perlpheiiea. 

Myxcedema  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  condition  which  has 
been  described  as  cachexia  strumipriva.' 

The  relationship  of  an  atrophied  thyroid  to  sporadic  cretinism  is 
worthy  of  investigation.* 

'  For  detailed  descriptions  of  myxtedema,  and  the  literature,  see  Bun  and  Prvd- 
den.  "Myxcedema."  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Scleoces,  July  and  August,  1888,  and  "Report 
on  Myxtedema"  In  Supplements  to  the  Clioical  Society  Traasactions,  vol.  xxi., 
LoDdoD,  18S8. 

'Consult  Otter,  "Sporadic  Cretinism  in  America.  "  Traoe.  Assn.  Am.  Pbys.,  voL 
v.,  p.  380,  1893,  and  Mya,  N.  T.  Med.  Jour.,  March  Utb,  18W. 
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EXOPHTHALMIC    GOITRE. 

{Basedow^ s  Disease j  Graves'  Disease.) 

The  characteristic  lesions  of  this  disease  are  unilateral  or  bilateral 
enlargement — largely  hypercemic — of  the  thyroid  and  protrusion  of 
the  eyeballs.  Tliese  lesions  are  apt  to  be  associated  with  functional 
disturbance  of  the  heart. ' 

THE  THYMUS. 

Small  accessory  thymus  glands  are  occasionally  found  near  the 
thyroid. 

Tlie  thymus  occasionally  but  not  usually  persists  until  youth  or 
mi<ldle  age  instead  of  undergoing  the  usual  developmental  atrophy. 

Small  liceniorrhayes  are  described  in  the  thymus  of  young  chil- 
dn»n  as  the  result  of  venous  congestion  in  asphyxia,  etc.  They  may 
also  occur  in  the  ha3morrhagic  diathesis. 

tiuppurative  inflammation  of  the  thymus  is  of  occasional  occur- 
rence, and  is  usually  secondary  to  n  similar  inflammatory  process  in 
tJomo  otlier  i^irt  of  the  body. 

TulKTcular  and  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  thymus  are  de- 
scril)ed.     Tlie  san.*omata  are  the  most  common  tumors  of  the  thvmus.' 


'  (Jii  the  relutiouship  l)Ctween  the  thYroiil  and  Basedow's  disease  consult  A*r//«/i- 
berg,  Deufscho  med.  \Vochcusch.,  OctolxT  4th,  ISIM  ;  nUo  fCttmunds,  Jour,  of  Path- 
o\o*iy  and  Bacteriology,  vol.  iii.,  p.  488,  ISIKJ;  Ftinur,  Virchow's  Archiv,  Btl. 
(xliii..  p.  509,  1896  (bi'bliogniphy)  ;  Kinnirutt,  Me«l.  Kecord,  April  18th. 

-On  the  relationsiiip  of  hyiHTplasia  Id  a  {KTSiHteut  thymus  to  HodgkiD*s  disi'aso 
consult  llritjidi  and  I^cculi,  Ziegler's  Beitr.  z.  path.  ADat..  etc.,  Bd.  xvi.,  p.  :i88. 
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THE  SUPRAREIf  AL  BODIES- ADRENALS." 


In  acephalic  and  other  monsters  the  suprarenal  capsules  may  be 
atrophied  or  entirely  absent.  Sometimes  in  well-formed  adults  these 
organs  cannot  be  discovered. 

There  may  be  little  rounded  nodules  loosely  attached  to  the  surface 
\\.  of  the  capsules  and  having  the  same  structure. 

Accessory  and  misplaced  adrenals  are  not  uncommon. 

If  one  of  the  kidneys  is  absent  or  in  an  abnormal  position  its 
suprarenal  capsule  usually  retains  its  proper  position. 


HJSMORRHAGE. 


In  children,  soon  after  birth,  it  is  not  very  infrequent  to  find  large 
hsemorrhages  in  one  of  the  capsules,  converting  it  into  a  cyst  filled 
with  blood.  The  same  lesion  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases  in 
adults. 


THROMBOSIS. 

Klebs  describes  a  case  of  capillary  thrombosis  of  the  cortex  in 
both  capsules  in  a  woman  after  excision  of  the  knee  joint. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Suppurative  inflammation^  with  the  formation  of  abscesses,  has 
been  seen  in  a  few  cases. 

The  most  frequent  lesion  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  is  tuberculous 
inflammation.  They  are  usually  increased  in  size,  their  surfaces 
are  smooth  or  nodular.  The  normal  structure  of  the  gland  is  lost, 
and  is  replaced  by  tubercle  tissue,  conuective  tissue,  and  cheesy 
matter  (see  Addison's  Disease). 

Syphilitic  inflammation,  with  and  without  the  development  of 
gummata,  is  of  occasional  occurrence. 


^  For  coDsidcration  of  relatioLship  of  adrenals  to  nervous  system  see  Alexander, 
Ziegler's  Beiir.  z.  path.  Auat.,  Bd.  xi.,  p.  145  (bibliography). 
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DBOBNBRATION. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  cortical  portion  of  the  capsules  is  the 
rule  in  the  adult.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  nodular  areas.  In  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age  it  is  a  pathological  condition. 

Amyloid  degeneration  may  involve  both  the  cortical  and  medul- 
lary portions.  In  the  cortex  it  usually  involves  only  the  walls  of  the 
blood  vessels ;  in  the  medulla  both  the  blood  vessels  and  the  cells  of 
the  parenchyma  may  undergo  this  degeneration.  The  capsules  are 
usually  firm  and  of  a  grayish,  semi-translucent  color. 

Pigmentation  of  the  inner  cortical  zone  is  frequent  in  old  persons. 

TUMORS. 

Carcinoma  of  the  adrenals  is  not  common.  It  may  be  primary, 
but  is  much  more  frequently  secondary.  Either  one  or  both  of  the 
capsules  may  be  the  seat  of  the  new  growth. 

Sarcoma  occurs  as  a  primary  and  secondary  growth.  Probably 
many  of  the  older  cases  described  as  cancers  were  reaUy  sarcomata. 

Cylindroma. — Klebs  describes  a  growth  of  this  character  in  one 
of  the  adrenals,  secondary  to  a  tumor  of  the  same  kind  in  the  supra- 
orbital region.  He  gives  to  such  tumors  the  name  of  lymphangioma 
cavernosum.  The  exact  character  of  these  growths  is  still  obscure. 
They  consist  of  irregular  follicles  and  cavities,  lined  with  epithelium, 
and  containing  peculiar  hyalin,  structureless  bodies. 

Cysts  are  found,  both  single  and  multiple.  They  are  usually 
situated  in  the  cortex. 

Neuroma. — Ganglionic  neuromata  have  been  described  by  Weich- 
selbaum  and  Freeman. 

Glioma  has  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  medullary  region. 

An  hyperplasia  of  the  gland  tissue  (adenotna  or  struma  lipoma- 
tosa  suprareualis)  with  fatty  degeneration  in  the  form  of  circum- 
scribed ncxlules,  is  described  by  Virchow  and  others. 

Some  of  the  so-called  adenomata  of  the  kidney  are  probably  ade- 
nomata of  displaced  accessory  adrenals.' 

1  Consult  Ulrieh,  Ziegler's  Beitr.  z.  path.  Anat,  Bd.  xyiii.,  p.  589,  1S8S. 
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THE  KIDNEYS. 


MALFORliATIONS. 


Entire  absence  of  both  kidneys  is  sometimes  associated  with  great 
malformation  of  the  entire  body.    Such  foetuses  are  not  viable. 

Absence  of  one  kidney  is  not  uncommon,  the  left  kidney  beings 
more  frequently  absent  than  the  right.  The  absence  of  the  kidney 
may  be  complete,  the  ureter  being  also  absent ;  there  may  be  an  ir- 
r^ular  mass  of  much-atrophied  kidney  tissue  with  connective  tissue 
and  fat,  or  there  may  be  only  a  little  mass  of  connective  tissue  and 
fat  representing  the  Iddney,  and  a  ureter  running  down  to  the'blad* 
der.  The  single  kidney  which  is  present  is  usually  much  enlarg^ed. 
It  may  be  in  itd  natural  position  or  displaced  downward. 

Since  the  extirpation  of  the  kidney  has  been  practised  by  sur- 
geons it  has  been  found  that  absence  of  one  kidney  is  more  commou 
than  was  fomierlv  believed. 

When  both  kidneys  are  present  one  of  them  may  be  much  larger 
than  the  other. 

Sometimes  one  kidney  will  have  two  pelves  or  two  ureters. 

A  rather  frequent  malformation  is  the  so-called  horseshoe  kidney. 
The  lower  ends  of  the  kidneys  are  joined  together  by  a  commissure. 
The  commissure  is  usually  composed  of  kidney  tissue,  but  some- 
times of  connective  tissue.  The  two  kidneys  may  be  normal,  except 
for  the  commissure  ;  or  their  shape,  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels 
and  ureters,  and  the  position,  may  be  unnatural. 

The  two  kidneys  may  be  united  throughout  so  as  to  look  Uke  a 
single  misshajien  kidney  with  two  or  more  i^elves  and  irregular  blood 
vessels.  The  united  kidneys  may  be  both  situated  on  one  side  of  the 
vertebral  column  or  in  the  pelvis. 

CHANGES   IN  POSITION. 

!  i  The  kidneys  may  be  placed  in  an  abnormal  situation,  in  which 

they  are  either  fixed  or  movable. 
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The  change  in  position  is  either  lateral  or  downward.  When 
displaced  downward  the  kidney  may  be  over  the  sacrum  or  below 
this  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  The  vessels  also  have  an  irregular 
origin  and  distribution.  The  kidney  is  firmly  attached  in  its  abnor- 
mal position. 

Movable  or  wandering  kidneys  are  foimd  in  adult  life  as  a  result 
of  tight  lacingy  of  pregnancy,  of  overexertion,  and  of  unknown 
causes.  They  are  more  frequent  in  females  than  in  males.  The 
right  kidney  is  the  one  more  frequently  affected.  The  blood  vessels 
become  lengthened  and  the  attachments  of  the  kidney  longer  and 
looser. 

BRIGHT*S  DISEASE. 

This  name  is  used  as  a  convenient  term  to  group  together  a  cer- 
tain numlx?r  of  diseases  of  the  kidney.  This  group  may  be  subdi- 
vided as  follows : 

7.  Acute  BrighVs  Disease. 

1.  Acute  Congestion  of  the  Kidney, 

2.  Acute  Degeneration  of  the  Kidney. 
I),  Acute  Exudative  Nephritis. 

4.  Acute  Diffuse  Nephritis. 

IT.  Chronic  BrighVs  Disease. 

1.  Chronic  Congestion  of  the  Kidney, 

2.  Chronic  Degeneration  of  the  Kidney. 

3.  Chronic  Diffuse  Nephritis  with  E.rudation. 

4.  Chronic  Diffuse  Nephritis  n^ithout  E.rudation. 

ACUTE   CONGESTION   OF  THE   KIDNEYS. 

Acut(»  congestion  is  caused  by  the  ingt»i<tion  of  certain  poisons,  by 
extirpation  of  one  of  the  kidneys,  by  severe  injuries  inflicted  on  any 
J  Wirt  of  the  body,  by  surgical  operations,  esj)ecially  those  on  the 
bladder  and  urethra,  and  bv  over-exertion.  We  are  rarelv  able  to 
obtain  human  kidneys  in  the  state  of  acute  congestion,  for  the  condi- 
tion is  not  usually  a  fatal  one.  In  animals,  however,  the  condition 
(*an  1h'  pnxhuHHl  experimentally  by  cantharidin.  It  is  found  that  the 
ki(hu»ys  are  enlarged,  that  the  veins,  capillaries,  and  Malpighian  tufts 
contain  an  increased  quantity  of  blocxl,  and  that  the  epithelial  cells  of 
the  cortex  tubes  are  flattened.  There  may  be  an  exudation  of  serum 
anil  an  escape  of  red  blood  cells  from  the  vessels. 
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ACUTE  DEGESERATION   OF  THE   KIDNEYS. 

[Acute  BrighVa  Disease;  Parenchymatuus  Nephritis;  Parenchy- 
niatoua  Degeneration.) 

The  introduction  of  certain  poieona  into  the  body  is  regularly  fol- 
lowed by  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  viscera.  The  poisons  which, 
exert  this  effect  may  be  mineral  poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  mercury, 
and  phosphorus;  or  the  poiaona  of  infectious  diseases,  such  as  diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever,  etc.  According  to  the  quantity  and  virulence 
of  the  poison  received  into  the  body,  there  are  more  or  less  marked 
changes  produced  in  the  cells  of  the  v " 


Fio.  ilu,— Antrim  DisiUBnATiOM  of  tbb  Ktmni  (Acut*"  Parenchymatous  Deganeralion;). 
From  a  cose  otyeWo-n  fever,    a,  the  swoUea  aod  groDular  epithelium  pooling  olT  luid  dislnte- 
graclng;  I 


b,  bfallti  material  In 


Small  dcDsea  of  such  poisons,  acting  only  for  a  moderate  length  of 
time,  produce  simple  swelling  of  the  cells.  The  cells  are  swollen, 
more  opaque,  more  coarselj'  granular  (Fig.  310).  They  are  not  dead, 
nor  broken  down,  nor  do  they  contain  any  new  substances ;  the  change 
in  their  appearance  is  due  to  the  swelling  of  the  network  which  forms 
a  part  of  every  cell.  Under  these  circumstances  there  are  either  no 
changes  at  all  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  viscera,  or  a  slight  conges- 
tion, with,  perhaps,  a  little  exudation  of  serum. 

Larger  doses  of  such  poisons,  or  more  virulent  poisons,  or  a  longer 
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duration  of  the  action  of  a  poison,  are  attended  by  the  deposition  in 
the  cell  bodies  of  granules  of  albuminous  matter  and  gloubles  of  fat. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  a  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cells,  and 
they  are  often  broken  and  disintegrated.  Under  these  conditions 
there  may  be  considerable  congestion  of  the  vessels  and  an  exudation 
of  serum. 

Very  large  doses  of  such  poisons  cause  the  death  of  the  cells  of 
the  viscera,  a  death  which  may  take  the  fonn  of  coagulation  necrosis 
or  of  disintegration  and  breaking  down  of  the  cell.  With  these 
changes  there  will  often  be  an  excessive  congestion  of  the  vessels  and 
a  large  exudation  of  serum  and  the  formation  of  casts. 

As  the  kidneys  are  excreting  organs  it  is  rather  natural  to  think 
that  the  substances  which  cause  degeneration  of  the  renal  epithelium 
do  so  because  they  are  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  But,  as  the  same 
poisons  produce  similar  degeneration  in  many  other  parts  of  the  body, 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  effect  of  the  poison  is  produced  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  in  the  nerves,  the  muscles,  the  liver,  and  the 
spleen. 

The  well-known  fact  that  temporary  cutting  off  of  the  arterial 
blood  from  the  kidneys  in  animals  is  followed  by  degeneration  or 
death  of  the  renal  epithelium,  has  led  to  the  idea  that  degeneration 
of  the  kidne3's,  especially  in  cholera,  is  due  to  ischiemia.  This 
seems  possible,  but  it  is  a  theory  not  at  all  applicable  to  most  cases 
of  acute  degeneration. 

It  is  a  question  of  much  importance  whether  the  same  toxin  pro- 
duces degeneration  or  nephritis  according  to  its  dose,  or  whether  two 
or  more  different  toxins  are  necessary.  In  scarlatina  and  diphtheria^ 
for  example,  the  rule  is  that  acute  degeneration  comes  in  the  early 
days  of  the  disease,  acute  exudative  nephritis  in  the  late  days  of  the 
disease,  and  acute  productive  nephritis  just  after  the  close  of  the 
dist'ase.  Does  this  mean  three  different  toxins,  or  tliat  the  same  toxin 
varies  at  different  stages  of  the  disease,  or  that  the  only  differences 
is  in  the  dose? 

For  clinical  purposes  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  acute  degen- 
eration is  the  onlinary  lesion  of  the  infec*tious  diseases  is  of  much 
I)ractical  importance. 

The  gross  appearance  of  the  kidney  varies  with  the  extent  of  the 
(legeiienition.  In  the  ordinary  mild  cases,  such  as  accompany  pneu- 
monia, the  kidney  is  a  little  larger,  the  cortical  portion  a  little 
thicker  and  paler.  In  the  severe  cases,  such  as  accompany  acute 
yellow  atn)phy  of  the  liver,  the  kidney  is  considerably  enlarged  and 
more  or  less  congested. 
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ACUTE    EXUDATIVE    NEPHRITIS. 

{Acute  Bright' a  Disease;  PareHchymaious  Nephritis:  Tubal 
Nephritis;  Desquamative  Nephritis:  Catarrhal  Nephriiia; 
Croupous  Nephritis;  Olomerulu-Nejihrifis.) 

Acute  exudativa  uephritis  ia  fi-equently  i\  primary  inflammation, 
ofcurring  cither  after  exposure  to  cold  or  wilhoiit  discoverable 
cause.     It  may  complicate  any  one  of  the  infectious  indammations 


or  diseases,  but  is  especially  common  with  scarlet  fever.     It  is  one 
of  the  forma  of  nephritis  which  avs  apt  to  accompany  pregnancy. 

The  infectious  diseases  are  often  complicated  with  inflammations 
of  different  jjarts  of  the  l»dy.  The  probable  causes  of  these  are  the 
chemical  poisons  produced  by  the  growth  of  the  pathogenic  Imcteria 
belonging  to  each  disease.  It  seems  also  that  the  poison  of  each  dis- 
ease has  a  preference  for  particular  portions  of  the  body.  In  rheuma- 
tism the  joints  and  heart  are  regulnrly  inflamed;  in  measles  the 
bronchi;  in  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  the  throat  and  the  kidneyti. 
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As  regards  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  kidnevfl  themselves  as 
exciting  causes  of  inflammation  our  knowledge,  save  for  certain 
phaaes  of  suppurative  lesion,  is  incomplete. 

Whether  nephritis  in  puerperal  women  and  after  exposure  to  cold 
is  due  to  disturbanceu  of  circulation  ov  to  Rome  [xiison  in  the  blood,  is 
nut  certain. 

The  nephritis  has  theordinarj-  characters  of  nii  exudative  iuflam- 


niatiun :  cimyestion,  an  exudation  of  Wood  plasma,  an  emiffratiim  of 
whit.'  Muiid  iflln,  and  a  diajKHlesis  of  nnl  IiIuihI  cell";  to  which  may 
U-  adiltil  swelling  or  necrosis  of  the  renal  epithelium  and  changes  in 
the  glomeruli. 

In  the  milder  cases  we  find  the  inflammatory  prtNlucts — senim, 
casts,  white  and  re<l  blood  cells — in  the  urine.  But  in  the  kidneyn 
afiir  ili'jitli  we  find  no  lesinnw,  unte!<s  it  may  lie  a  few  rasti*  in  the 
i^tniifrhi  tulx'S.     The  morbid  pn)Cesw  is  confiueil  to  the  blood  vessels 
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of  the  kidney,  huI  its  only  result  ia  the  ezudatiou  iuto  the  renal 
tubules. 

In  the  moro  severe  cases  we  And  the  kidneys  large  and  smooth, 
the  cortex  thick  and  white,  or  wliite  mottled  with  red,  or  the  entire 
kiduey  iutoniiely  congested.  If  the  stroma  ia  {nitrated  with  serum 
the  kidney  is  succulent  and  wot;  if  the  miml)er  of  pus  cells  is  very 
great  there  will  ite  little,  whitish  foci  in  the  cortex. 

There  are,  besides  the  exudation,  changes  in  the  tubes,  the  stroma, 
and  the  glomertdi.  All  the  changes  are  most  marked  in  the  cortical 
portion  of  the  kidney. 


-nlj-hminil» 


In  tlio  tidx-rt  till-  e]Htliplium  may  Iks  flattened,  or  swollen,  opaiiue. 
and  dutiichi.'d  from  tho  walls  of  the  lulies.  Thei-o  may  be  a  imifi)rni, 
syinmetriciil  diLitatioii  of  all  the  curtox  tulii-s.  The  tnl.)es  may  Iw 
cmiity  or  tln-y  nmy  omtjiin  foji^nhitt-d  niattem  in  the  form  of  irrogii- 
liir  masses  antl  of  hyaliii  lylinders.  Tlio  irrt'gular  masses  are  found 
principally  in  tlio  <'i)nvolut.'d  tubes;  thi  y  sewn  to  be  formed  by  a 
coagidation  of  sulwtinices  contained  in  tln'  fXudfHl  blood  plasma,  ami 
are  not  to  bo  confoumW  with  the  liyalin  jjlobnlea  so  often  found  iu 
nurmal  convoluted  lulies. 
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The  byalin  cylinders  are  more  numerous  in  the  straight  tubes, 
but  are  also  found  in  the  convoluted  tubes.  They  are  also  formed  of 
matter  coa^lated  from  the  blood  plasma,  and  are  identical  with  the 
casts  found  in  the  urine.  The  tubes  may  also  contain  red  and  white 
blood  cells. 

The  hyalin  casts,  the  coagulated  matter,  and  the  red  and  white 
bloo<l  cells  may  be  all  found  in  the  urine  while  the  nephritis  is  going 
on. 

In  some  cases  there  is  an  excessive  emigration  of  white  blood 
cells.     This  excessive  emigration  is  not  necessarily  attended  with 


exudation  of  the  blood  serum,  and  so  the  urine  of  tfaeee  patients  may 
contain  so  albumin. 

The  white  blood  oells  are  not  found  equally  diffused  throughout 
the  kidney,  but  are  collected  in  foci  in  the  cortex.  These  foci  may 
be  ver}'  minute  or  attain  a  considerable  size.  They  do  not  resemble 
the  suppurating  foci  seen  with  embolism  or  with  pyelo-nephritis. 

In  the  glomeruli  we  find  considerable  changes.  The  cavities  of 
the  capsules  may  contain  coagulated  matter  snd  white  and  red  blood 
ci'lle,  just  as  do  the  tubules.    The  capsular  epithelium  may  be 


C5-1 

swollen,  eometimes  bo  much  so  aa  to  resemble  the  tubular  epithelium,  | 
and  this  change  is  most  marked  in  the  capsular  epithelium  near  the  I 
entrance  of  the  tubes. 

The  most  noticeable  change,  however,  ia  in  the  capillary  tufts  of  1 
the  glomeruli.     These  capillaries  are  normally  covered  on  their  outer  j 
surfaces  by  fiat,  nucleated  cells,  bo  that  the  tuft  is  not  made  up  of  j 
naked  capillaries,  but  each  separate  capillary  throughout  its  emire 
length  13  covered  over  with  these  cells.     There  are  also  flat  cells  which  J 


line  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  capillaries,  but  not  continuously  as  in 
the  case  with  capillaries  in  other  parts  of  tbe  body. 

In  exudative  nephritis  the  swelling  and  growth  of  cells  on  and  in 
tbe  capillaries  change  the  appearance  of  tbe  glomeruli.  They  are 
larger,  more  opaque;  the  outlines  of  the  main  divisions  of  tbetuftd 
are  visible,  but  those  of  the  individual  capillaries  are  lost.  This 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  glomeruli  is  due  to  the  swelling  and 
growth  of  the  cells  on  and  in  tho  capillarioa  (Fig.  310). 
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In  very  severe  casus  tho  growth  of  tlio  wUs  on  tlio  tiifta  is  so  con- 
siderable that  they  fonn  large  inasseu  uf  cells  between  the  glomerulus 
anil  its  capsjule. 

The  walla  of  the  arteries  in  tho  kidneys  may  b«  thickfntd  by  a 
swelling  of  their  mnscular  coats. 

Acute  exiidativo  uepbritis  is  regnlarly  a  transitory  lesion.  It 
miiy,  indeed,  be  so  severe  as  to  destruy  lifo  in  a  short  tim«.     But,  as 


a  rnlf,  if  tUo  iiatieuts  do  recover  fn>m  it  they  rec-over  complett-ly  and 
tb<'  kidn«-vs  return  to  their  natural  condition. 


AtlTK   PRonUfTIVK   (or  MfKVSK)   NKPHKITIS, 


ii/hfa   Piscast'; 


Pitrcnvhymiititus  Si'phri 
(ilvmeralu-  Sfph  rit  i-i . ) 


■  Croufxttta 


This  is  an  acntu  inHammatiou  of  tho  kidneys,  characterize)]  by 
ctulation  fmin  the  WoikI  vessels,  a  growth  of  new  ooiiuective  tissue 
1  tlio  Ktrnnia,  and  changes  in  the  e^iiihelinm  and  tho  glomeruli. 
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The  kidneys  are  increased  in  size,  tbe  capsules  are  not  adherent, 
the  surfaces  are  smooth.  Tbe  cortical  portion  is  reil,  or  white,  or 
mottled.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvia  is  sometimes  con- 
gested. Of  the  tubules  in  tbe  cortex,  in  some  the  epithelium  is 
flattened,  in  some  there  is  coagulated  matter  or  casts,  in  some  tbe 
epithelium  is  swollen,  degenerated,  or  contains  globules  of  fat.  In 
those  parts  of  the  cortex  in  which  there  ia  a  growth  of  new  connec- 
tive tisane,  the  tubes  may  be  atrophied.  Tbetubuleaof  tbe  pj'ramids 
show  but  little  change  except  that  they  may  contain  casts.  In  tbe 
stroma  of  tbe  cortex  there  is  a  growth  of  new  connectire  tissue. 


varying  in  different  kidneys  as  to  the  relative  proportion  of  cells  and 
basement  But»Btance.  This  new  tissue  in  many  of  the  kidneys  follows 
the  line  of  the  aiteries  which  run  up  into  the  cortex  in  the  form  of 
elongated  wedges  (Fig.  31T).  But  in  other  kidneys  the  new  ti^ue 
is  diffuse,  or  in  irregular  patchea. 

Many  of  the  glomeruli  show  only  an  increase  in  tbe  size  and 
number  of  the  cells  whir-h  cover  the  capillaries,  with  some  swelling 
of  the  capsule  cells.  But  in  others  there  is  an  extensive  new  growth 
of  capsule  cella  which  compresses  tbe  tuft  of  vessels.  This  growth 
of  new  cells  from  the  capsule  cells  must  not  be  confounded  with  ac- 
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cumulatious  of  white  blood  cells  within  the  capsules,  nor  with  the 
growth  of  new  cells  on  the  walls  of  the  capillarietj.  The  glomeruli 
which  are  changed  in  this  way  are  in  groups,  each  group  correspond- 
ing to  some  one  artery. 

The  whole  picture  of  the  nephritii*  is  that  of  h  comhinatiun  of 
exudative  and  productive  inDamniatioQ. 

When  Kuch  a  nephritis  bccumas  chronic  it  it*  often  poeeihlo  to  fol- 
low its  course  for  many  yeajv,  and  to  see  at  the  end  of  that  time  that 


the  anatomical  changea  in  tbd  kidneys  are  of  the  same  kind,  but 
much  more  extensive. 

This  is  the  most  serious  and  imi>ortaut  of  the  forms  o£  acute  ne- 
phritis, for  the  reason  that  its  lesions  are  from  the  first  of  n  perma- 
nent character.  It  iloea  not  follow  <.>xudative  nephritis,  nor  in  it 
merely  a  modiflcntion  of  it;  from  the  vcrj-  outset  it  is  a  diffei^nt 
form  of  indammation.  In  the  kidneys  of  persons  who  have  been  sick 
oulv  a  few  days,  the  characteristic  lesions  are  already  evident.     Pro- 
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,7e  nephritis  is  governed  by  the  same  law  as  that  which  beloDgs 

luctive  inflammatiou  in  other  parts  of  the  body — the  disposition 

I  inflammation  to  continue  as  a  subacute  and  chronic  couditiou. 

>f  importance  to  recognize  that  iu  exudative  nephritis  the  lesions 

Bijmporary,  and  after  tlieir  subsidence  the  kidneys  return  to  their 

rnal  condition,  just  as  tlie  lungs  do  after  a  lobar  pneumonia.     In 

luctive  nephritis,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  lesions  are  per- 

lent,  the  kidneys  can  never  rehirn  to  their  normal  condition,  just 

I  an  interstitial  pneumonia  the  lung  never  gets  rid  of  the  new 

nective  tiaeue. 

Post-acarlatinal  nephritic  is  nearly  always  of  the  productive  form, 
ephritis  conipLicatiug  diphtheria  or  developed  during  pregnane^-  is 
ry  frequently  of  this  type.  A  primary  nephritis  in  a  person  over 
'elve  years  old,  if  of  subacute  fnnn,  is  almost  invariably  a  produc- 
e  nephritis.  On  the  other  hand,  this  form  of  nephritis  very  sel- 
.>m  complicates  any  i)f  the  infectious  diseases  except  scarlatina  and 
htheria. 

Tliew  facts  assist  very  much  in  making  the  diagnosis  between  the 
vo  forms  of  acute  nephritis.  It  la  easy  to  remember  that  post-scar- 
tinal  nephritis  and  primary  nephritis  of  subacute  type  are  nearly 
ways  of  the  productive  form ;  and  that  nephritis  with  diphtheria 
-Jid  pregnancy  is  often  of  the  productive  form ;  while  acute  nephritis 
der  all  other  conditions  is  regularly  of  the  exudative  form. 

CHRONIC   CONGESTION  OP  THE  KIDNBT8. 

There  are  a  number  of  morbid  conditions  which  interfere  with 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  aortic  system  in  such  a  way  that 
the  blood  accumulates  in  the  veins  and  is  diminished  in  the  arteries. 
The  most  common  of  these  conditions  are:  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  dilatation  of  the  heart,  aneurism  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  pulmonary  emphysema,  and  lai^e  accumulations 
of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavities. 

In  pulmonary  emphysema  the  disturbances  of  circulation  are  con- 
fined to  the  cases  in  which  there  is  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood 
through  the  lungs,  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle, 
and  then  venous  congestion  of  the  aortic  system.  More  or  less 
dropsy  is  regularly  developed  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  conges- 
tion of  the  kidneys. 

Lai^e  accumulations  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavities,  if  they  re- 
main for  any  length  of  time,  may  produce  well-marked  chronic  con- 
gestion. 

By  far  the  most  common  cause  of  chronic  congestion  of  the  kid- 
neys is  disease  of  the  heart.     So  long  as  a  heart  with  chronic  endo- 
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carditis,  or  myocarditis,  or  dilatation,  is  able,  in  spite  of  its  dam- 
aged state,  to  carry  on  the  circulation  fairly  well,  no  secondary 
<;hanges  in  the  kidneys  are  produced.  But  as  soon  as  the  blood  ac- 
cumulates in  the  veins  to  any  considerable  extent  the  kidneys  may 
suffer.  One  of  three  things  regularly  happens  to  them:  either 
chronic  congestion,  or  chronic  degeneration,  or  chronic  nephritis  is 
developed.  It  is  also  necessary  to  remember  that  chronic  endocar- 
ditis and  chronic  nephritis  often  exist  in  the  same  person,  although 
neither  one  of  them  is  secondary  to  the  other. 

The  kidneys  are  of  medium  size,  or  rather  large.  Their  weight 
is  increased,  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  in  size.  The 
color  is  dark-red,  the  consistence  is  very  hard,  the  surfaces  are 
smooth,  the  capsules  are  not  adherent.  The  congestion  is  most 
marked  in  the  veins  of  the  pyramids;  these  contain  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood,  and  are  often  dilated.  The  capillaries  of  the  cor- 
tex are  also  congested,  but  it  is  rather  exceptional  to  find  them 
dilated.  The  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubes  is  swollen,  and  the 
separate  cells  of  which  it  is  composed  are  more  evident.  Or,  instead 
of  this,  the  epithelium  is  much  flattened  so  that  the  lumen  of  the  tube 
is  larger. 

The  most  constant  and  characteristic  change  is  in  the  glomeruli. 
The  capillaries  which  make  up  the  glomerulus  are  dilated,  with  more 
or  less  thickening  of  their  walls.  This  change  in  the  glomeruli  is 
usually,  if  not  always,  present  and  persists,  even  if  the  congestion 
is  succeeded  by  a  true  nephritis. 

While  the  congestion  often  persists  up  to  the  time  of  the  patient's 
death,  it  may,  instead  of  this,  l)e  followed  by  a  chronic  nephritis.  If 
that  is  the  case  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  falls  and  the  excre- 
tion of  urea  is  diminished.  The  nephritis  follows  the  anatomical 
type  of  a  chronic  nephritis  without  exudation,  but  the  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries  of  the  gomenili  persists. 

CHRONIC   DECiENERATION  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

(ChroNt'c  BvighVs  Disease;  Chronic  Parenchymatous  yephritis; 

Fatty  Kidney,) 

The  same  mechanical  obstructions  to  the  circulation — heart 
disease,  pleuritic  effusions,  etc. — which  produce  chronic  congestion, 
can,  instead  of  this,  produce  chronic  degeneration  of  the  kidney. 

It  is  said  that  anaemia  of  the  kidneys  produces  degeneration  of 
the  renal  epithelium.  Experiments  upon  animals  show  that  this 
view  is  possible.  It  may  be  that  the  degeneration  of  the  kidneys 
seen  in  old  and  feeble  persons  is  due  to  a  diminished  blood  supply, 
but  we  can  hardly  speak  with  certainty  on  this  point.     Chronic 
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diseases,  such  as  phthisis  and  cancer,  are  followed  by  chionio 
oration  of  the  kidneys.  There  is  a  gproup  of  cases  in  which,  although 
the  health  of  the  patients  is  not  good,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  a  defi- 
nite cause  for  the  chronic  d^eneration.  Apparently,  many  of  the 
authors  who  describe  a  ^chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis"  include 
under  this  bead  both  chronic  degeneration  and  chronic  nephritis. 
The  matter  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  kidneys  may  be  in 
the  condition  of  chronic  degeneration  for  some  time,  and  then  become 
further  altered  by  a  chronic  nephritis  with  exudation,  and  by  waxy 
d^;eneration  of  the  glomeruli. 

If  the  degeneration  follows  heart  disease  the  kidneys  are  large, 
and  together  may  weigh  from  sixteen  to  twenty  ounces.  Their  sur- 
faces are  smooth ;  the  cortical  portion  is  thickened,  of  pink  or  white 
color,  the  pyramids  are  red.  The  gross  appearance  is  that  of  the  so- 
called  large  white  kidney.  The  epithelium  of  the  cortex  tubes  is 
swollen  and  coarsely  granular.  The  capillaries  of  the  glomeruli  are 
dilated,  with  more  or  less  thickening  of  their  walls.  The  veins  in 
the  pyramids  are  congested.  There  are  no  changes  in  the  stroma , 
or  in  the  arteries. 

K  the  d^eneration  follow  phthisis,  cancer,  or  any  wasting  dis- 
ease, the  kidneys  are  usually  large,  with  a  wliite  or  yellowish  cortex. 
There  are  no  changes  except  in  the  cortex  tubes.  In  these  the 
epithelial  cells  are  either  coarsely  granular,  or  infiltrated  with  fat. 

If  the  degeneration  occur  in  old  people,  or  without  discoverable 
cause,  the  kidneys  may  be  either  large  and  white,  or  of  the  size  and 
appearance  of  a  normal  kidney,  or  small  and  red.  There  are  the 
same  degenerative  changes  in  the  epithelium  of  the  cortex  tiibes^ 
with  no  lesions  in  the  stroma  or  the  glomeruli. 

CHRONIC   PRODUCTIVE   (OR  DIFFUSE)   NEPHRITIS  WITH  EXUDATION. 

(Chronic  BrighVs  Disease;  Chronic  Parenchymatous  Nephritis; 
Chronic  Glomerulo-Nephritis;  Waxy  Kidney;  Large  White 
Kidney;  Chronic  Diffuse  Nephritis;  Chronic  Desquamative 
Nephritis.) 

This  is  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  kidney  attended  with  a 
growth  of  new  connective  tissue  in  the  stroma,  permanent  changes 
in  the  glomeruli,  degeneration  of  the  renal  epithelium,  exudation 
from  the  blood  vessels,  and  sometimes  changes  in  the  walls  of  the 
arteries. 

It  has  been  customary  to  hold  that  in  these  kidneys  the  primary 
and  most  imjwrtant  changes  are  in  the  renal  epithelium,  while  in 
another  set  of  kidneys  the  primary  and  important  changes  are  in  the 
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Stroma.  In  other  words,  that  the  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  can  be 
divided  into  two  classes — parenchymatous  nephritis  and  interstitial 
nephritis. 

I  (Delafield)  do  not  think  that  this  classification  is  supported  by 
fact«. 

In  all  the  forms  of  chronic  nephritis  ctianges  are  to  be  found  in 
the  renal  epithelium,  the  glomeruli,  and  the  stroma.  Wliether  the 
changes  in  the  stroma,  the  glomeruli,  or  the  epithelium  are  the  more 
marked  makes  no  difference  in  the  clinical  symptoms.  But  the 
presence  or  absence  of  exudation  from  the  renal  blood  vessels  does 
corresjxDnd  to  a  marked  difference  in  the  symptoms.  The  existence  of 
the  exudation  from  the  renal  vessels  is  easily  shown  by  the  presence 
of  serum  albumin  in  the  urine.  In  this  way  we  readily  distinguish 
two  forms  of  chronic  nephritis,  one  with  exudation  and  one  without. 

The  way  of  looking  at  the  matter,  then,  is  this: 

Wo  find  after  death  from  chronic  nephritis  a  great  many  varieties 
in  the  gross  appearance  of  the  kidneys.  Some  are  large,  some  are 
small,  some  are  red,  some  are  white,  etc.  There  is  no  regular  corre- 
8jK)ndence  between  these  different  gross  appearances  of  the  kidneys 
and  the  clinical  eyniptoms. 

We  find  in  these  mmie  kidneys  changes  in  the  renal  epithelium, 
in  the  stroma,  in  the  glomeruli,  and  in  the  arteries.  Sometimes  one, 
sometimes  the  other  of  these  elements  of  the  kidneys  is  the  most 
changed.  There  is  no  regular  correspondence  between  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  changes  in  one  of  the  kidney  elements  over  the  other 
and  the  clinical  symptoms. 

The  easiest  working  scheme  is  to  admit  that  in  chronic  nephritis 
all  the  elements  of  the  kidney  are  mon>  or  less  changed,  but  that  the 
casi^  varv  as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not  an  exudation  of  serum 
from  the  l)l(X)d  vessels.  The  presence  or  absence  of  such  an  exuda- 
tion does  c<»rre8|)ond  to  a  well-marked  differenct*  in  the  clinical  symp- 
toms. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  and  for  clinical  purix>ses, 
we  divide  all  the  cases  of  nephritis  into  two  classes,  chnmic  nephritis 
with  exudation  and  chronic  nephritis  without  exudation. 

It  is  admitted  that  it  is  easy  to  divide  up  these  kidneys  acconling 
to  tlu'ir  anatomical  changes,  into  a  numl)er  of  fairly  well-marked 
classes.  But  as  this  division  does  not  corresjwnd  to  clinical  divisions 
it  is  valueless  for  clinical  jnirjxwes. 

Although  it  is  convenient  to  descrilK*  two  fonns  of  chronic  ne- 
phritis— one  with  much  albuminuria  and  dn)iisy,  and  one  with  little 
or  no  allunninuria,  or  dropsy — yet  it  must  lie  rt»niembered  that  these 
are  not  se|>arate  lesions  of  the  kidneys,  hut  varieties  of  the  same 
lt»sion.     For  in  all  these  kidneys  two  changes  are  constant — prcnluc- 
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tive  inflammation  of  the  glomeruli  and  stroma,  and  degenemtian  of 
the  renal  epithelimn.  The  only  real  difference  between  the  kidnajB  ia 
whether,  besides  the  growth  of  new  tissue  and  degeneration  of  renal 
epithelium,  there  is  or  is  not  an  exudation  of  serum  from  the  falood- 
▼essels  of  tiie  kidneys. 

In  speaking  of  the  exudation  of  serum  from  the  Tnnncilo  and 
its  presence  in  the  urine,  we  speak  of  it  as  it  occurs  daring  tfaa 
whole  course  of  the  disease,  and  not  as  it  occurs  for  short  parioda. 
We  mean  that  in  an  exudative  chronic  nephritis  there  is  uaoally  a 
large  quantity  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  but  that  there  may  be  perioda 
during  which  the  albumin  diminishes  or  entirely  disappears.  In  fhe 
same  way,  in  a  non-exudative  nephritis  there  may  be  periods  durin|f 
which  albimiin  is  present  in  considerable  quantities.  Genecalljr 
speaking,  the  character  of  the  clinical  symptoms  will  vary  with  tha 
presence  or  absence  of  the  albumin. 

A  considerable  number  of  cases  of  chronic  nephritis  icXLaw  an 
attack  of  acute  or  subacute  productive  nephritis.  The  conditiona  of 
chronic  congestion  and  chronic  degeneration  of  the  kidney  axe  not 
infrequently  followed  by  a  true  nephritis. 

Syphilis,  chronic  tubercular  inflammation  of  any  part  of  the  body^ 
chronic  endocarditis,  and  chronic  suppurative  inflammations  are  often 
complicated  with  chronic  nephritis. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  cause  for  the  primary 
cases.  There  are  many  of  these,  especially  in  young  and  middle-aged 
adults.  The  nephritis  is  developed  in  a  slow,  insidious  way  in  per- 
sons whose  previous  health  had  been  good,  and  in  whom  no  exciting^ 
cause  is  discoverable. 

Oross  Appearance  of  the  Kidney, — There  is  considerable  vari- 
ety in  the  gross  appearance  of  the  kidneys.  The  types  which  I 
(Delafield)  have  seen  most  frequently  are  as  follows : 

1.  Large  white  kidneys,  weighing  together  sixteen  ounces  or 
more,  the  capsule  adherent  or  not,  the  surface  smooth  or  nodular,  the 
cortex  thick  and  white,  the  pyramids  large  and  red. 

2.  Large  mottled  kidneys.  These  resemble  the  large  white  kid- 
neys in  every  respect  except  that  the  cortex,  instead  of  being  white> 
is  mottled  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  white,  yellow,  red,  and  gray. 

3.'  Kidneys  which  resemble  types  one  and  two,  but  are  not  en- 
larged, the  kidneys  together  not  weighing  over  nine  ounces. 

4.  Small  kidneys,  weighing  together  not  more  than  five  ounces^ 
the  capsules  adherent  or  not,  the  surfaces  nodular,  the  cortex  thin, 
atrophied,  white,  the  pyramids  rather  large  and  red.  These  kidneys 
belong  to  persons  who  have  had  symptoms  of  kidney  disease  for  many 
years,  with  periods  of  apparent  recovery. 

5.  Kidneys  which  have  the  ordinary  appearance  and  consistence 
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I  if  the  chronic  congesfion  due  to  heart  disease,  but  iu  additiun  the 
capsules  are  adherent  and  the  surfaces  finely  nodular. 

a.  Kidneys  of  different  sizes — large,  medium-sized,  and  small, 
with  adherent  capsules  and  nodular  surfaces.  The  cortex  is  gray,  or 
gray  mottled  with  red.  The  kidneys  do  not  lixik  at  all  like  the  large 
white  kidneys.     This  is  a  typo  of  frequent  occurrence. 

7.   Kidneys  which  in  their  oize,  color,  and  peneral  appearance  are 


hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  normal  kidneys,  except  that  their 
eapeiilee  are  adherent. 

K.  Kidneys  of  small  size,  weighing  together  not  more  than  four 
ounces,  with  atlberent  capsules.  Thecortex  U  atrophied,  real,  ami  ir- 
regular. These  kidneys  are  found  in  persons  who  hare  given  eymp- 
toms  of  kidney  disease  for  a  number  of  yean. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  such  marked  differem^ee  id 
the  gross  appearance  of  tlie  kidneys  would  correspond  to  equally 
marked  differences   in   the  clinical   histories   and   minute  lesiooa. 
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This,  hovi-ever,  is  not  the  case.     The  clinical  histories  aro  practicaUy 
interchangeable,  and  the  minute  lesions  aro  easeutially  the  same. 

Microscopical  Appearances. — If  we  make  vertical  sections  of 
the  cortex  of  all  these  kidneys,  no  matter  what  their  size  or  color,  we 
get  with  a  low  magnifying  power  the  same  general  picture.  Instead 
of  the  uniform  and  orderly  arrangement  of  tuhes  and  glomeruli  which 
we  see  in  the  normal  kidney,  the  tubes  seem  to  be  obliterated  in  some 
places  and  dilated  in  others.     There  is  a  growth  of  fibro-cellular 


tissue  in  regular  wedges,  in  irregular  patches,  or  dittuse  Ijetween  the 
tubules. 

If  TS'e  examine  the  different  i'<]n»tituents  of  the  kidney  in  detail 
we  find: 

The  tubes  are  in  some  placea  of  normal  size,  in  some  places  atro- 
phied, in  some  places  dilated.  The  atrophied  tubes  are  in  the  patches 
of  new  connective  tissue.  The  dilateil  tubes  are  not  very  largo,  nor 
do  they  form  cysts. 
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TLe  epitbelium  of  the  tubes  in  in  soino  jilucca  merely  flattene)!. 
Tliewe  tubes  are  empty,  op  contain  coagulated  matter,  casts,  oiiei  red 
and  wbite  blcxxl  cells.  In  other  tubos  tlio  epithelium  ia  niure  or  less 
swollen,  Bonietimes  bo  much  so  as  to  compleU^ly  fill  the  tubes.  In 
still  other  tubes  tbe  epithelial  cells  are  swollen,  their  reticuhim  is 
very  coarse  with  large  meshes,  and  they  are  infiltrated  with  fat. 
The  kidneys  vary  as  to  which  ot  these  changes  in  the  epithelium 
predominates,  but  all  of  tliein  may  bo  found  in  the  same  kidney. 


Tbe  new  coniiwlive  tissue  is  in  the  form  of  wedge-shaped  i 
in  thu  c<)rl<.-x  wbieh  follow  tlie  line  of  tlie  straight  arteries  and  veins, 
or  it  is  ill  irregular  nuisses,  or  it  is  nminged  diffuwly  so  a»  to  »epH> 
nite  the  tnlxm  from  each  other.  The  lungi-r  the  nephritis  lastjs  tbe 
greater  is  the  ([nantity  of  new  ponne<-tive  tissue.  Tli©  relative  pro- 
portion of  basement  8iihstaiM»e  anil  c*-\U  and  the  density  of  the  tiuso- 
ment  Bubstaiice  vary  in  the  different  kidneys.  The  now  tissue  is  weH 
supplied  with  bloo<l  vet^wla 
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The  glomeruli  are  changed  in  Beveral  different  ways: 

1.  Tliey  resemble  tbe  glomeruli  in  acute  exudative  nephritis. 
They  are  large,  the  convolutions  o£  the  cajiillaries  are  seen  with 
difficulty,  there  is  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  cells 
which  cover  the  cainllaries,  but  these  new  cells  are  not  of  lar^  size. 
We  also  see  glomeruli,  which  apparently  have  been  of  this  type,  small 
and  atrophied. 

2.  There  is  aa  increase  not  only  in  the  number,  but  also  iu  the  j 


size,  of  the  cells  which  cover  the  capillaries.  These  cells  are  bo  large 
that  they  project  outward  from  the  surface  of  the  glomerulus.  There 
ia  also  an  increase  in  the  size  and  number  of  the  cells  within  the 
capillaries.     These  glomeruli  are  found  in  all  stages  of  atrophy. 

3.  The  capillaries  are  changed  in  the  same  way  by  a  growth  of 
large  cells  on  their  outer  surfaces  and  within  fbera.  In  addition  there 
is  a  very  extensive  cell-growth  beginning  in  the  cells  which  line  the 
capsule.     The  mass  of  new  cells  produced  in  this  way  may  be  so 
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great  as  to  compresa  thocttpillaries  (Fig.  322).  The  glomeruli  also 
become  atrophitHi,  the  capillaries  are  shrunken,  and  the  capsiile  cells 
changed  into  CMsnnective  tissue. 

4.  If  chronic  congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  followed  by  cfaronio 
nephritis,  the  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  due  to  the  congestion  con- 
tinues, and  there  is  added  an  increase  in  the  size  and  number  of  the 
cells  which  cover  the  capillaries. 

a.  The  walls  of  the  capillaries  are  the  seat  of  waxy  degeneratioi 
while  the  cells  which  cover  them  are  increasetl  iu  size  and  number 
(Fig.  323). 


Fw,  M.~W«s>  Daonnauficiai  oi 
a.  tttc  ton  li  oomplftolr  truutannpd  Into  a  iruj  Bsam;  b.  {nrUoiia 
irWanuniuU;  •!,  nrnvnlutHl  tubule  wlIhitialDlep«t'n«  FpHhrllum. 


li.  Besides  the  atrophic*!  glomeruli  Hlrea<]y  dencrilted,  there  are 
others  which  are  small  and  shrunken,  with  comparatively  little  n 
growth  of  colls. 

The  arteries  are  not  infrequently  much  altered  by  inflammatory 
changes.  There  is  a  growth  of  cells  and  basement  BubstauceH  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  artery  which  obstnicta  ita  lumen ;  or  there  is 
a  thickening  of  each  of  the  three  coata  of  the  artery ;  or  all  the  coats 
of  the  artery  are  thickened  and  converted  into  a  uniform  mass  of 
dense  connective  tissue;  or  the  wall  of  the  artery  undei^juea  waxy 
degeneration. 
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CHKl)KIC   PRODUCTIVE   NEPHRITIS   WITHOUT   EXUDATION. 

{Chronic  Brtght's  Disease;  Cirrhosis  of  the  Kidney;  OrantUar^ 
Degeneration;  Interstitial  Nephritis;    Chronic  Iiidurativ* 
Nephritis;  The  Arteriosclerotic  Kidneij.) 

While  this  form  of  nephritis  iu  especially  common  in  peisoDS  ova 
forty-five  years  old,  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  young  BilultB,  and   i 

occasionally  seen  in  children. 


It  seems  to  he  caused  by  chronic  alcoholism,  lead  poisoning,  gout,  ] 
and  by  the  same  conditions  as  those  which  cause  emphysema,  endo-  I 
carditis,  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  follows  chronic  congestion  of  ' 
the  kidney,  hydro- nephrosis,  and  chronic  pyelitis. 

The  larger  number  of  the  affeeted  organs  are  found  after  death  to 
be  diminished  in  size;  the  two  kidneys  together  maynot weigh  mure  ' 
than  two  ounces.     The  capsules  iiro  adherent;  the  surfaces  of  the  | 
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kidneys  are  roiiglu'tiwl  or  nodular,  the  cortex  is  tliiii  ami  of  ii  red  or 
gray  color. 

A  considerablG  number  of  llieso  kidneys,  however,  do  not  differ 
in  tlieir  size  or  ajtpearance  from  normal  kidney8,  ejccept  that  their 
capsules  are  adherent  and  tJieir  stirfac^s  roughened. 

Occasionally  the  kidneys  are  lar^e,  weighing  together  from  Irt  to 
32  ounces,  with  smooth  or  nodnlar  surfaces,  and  a.  cortex  of  red, 
gray,  or  white  color. 


tf  the  nephritis  follows  chmnio  congestion,  the  kidneys  remain 
hard,  but  the  cortex  becomes  thinned,  the  capsuletf  adherent,  and  th» 
surface  roughened. 

There  is  a  growth  of  new  connective  tiseuo  in  the  c<»rtex  and  also 
in  the  pyramids,  which  becomes  more  antl  niore  extensive  as  the 
disease  goes  on.  In  the  cortex  the  new  tissue  follows  the  distribution 
of  the  normal  subcapsular  areas  of  connective  tissue,  is  in  iho  form 
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of  i  rregular  maaaea,  or  is  distributed  diffusely  between  the  tubeis. 
the  [lyraniida  tbe  growth  of  new  connective  tissue  is  diffuse. 

The  tubes,  both  in  the  cortex  and  pyraniide,  unilei^o  market 
changes.      Those   included   in   the  masses  of  i-nnnective  tis!^ue  j 
diminished  in  size,  their  eiiithelium  is  flatteued,  some  contain  < 
matter,  many  are  obliterated.     The  tubes  between  the  rassaes  of  neW 


connective  tissue  are  more  or  leaa  dilated;  their  epithelium  is  flat 
tened,  eulwidal,  swollen,  degenerate<l,  or  falty.     The  dilatation  i 
the  tubes  may  reacli  such  a  point  as  U)  form  cysts  of  some  size,  \ 
contain  fluid,  orcoagidated  matter.     These  cysts  follow  the  lines  < 
systems  of  tubes,  or  are  situated  near  the  capsules. 

Of  the  ylomernU  a  certain  number  remain  of  normal  size,  butl 
with  the  tuft  cells  swollen  or  multiplied.  Many  others  are  found  inl 
all  stages  of  atrophj*  and  of  change  into  connective  tissue  (Figs.! 
32-1  and  3'J5).     The  atrophy  seems  to  depend  partly  on  the  growth  of] 
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tuft  cells  and  intra-capillary  cells,  partly  on  the  thickening  of  the  cap- 
sules, partly  on  the  occlusion  of  the  arteries.  If  the  chronic  nephritis 
follow  chronic  congestion  of  the  kidneys  the  glomeruli  remain  large, 
with  an  increased  growth  of  tuft  cells,  or  they  become  atrophied,  but 
w^ith  tho  dilatation  of  the  capillaries  still  evident.  The  capillaries 
of  the  glomeruli  may  be  the  seat  of  waxy  degeneration  (Fig.  326). 
The  arteries  exhibit  the  same  changes  as  have  already  been  described 
in  speaking  of  chronic  exudative  nephritis. 

SUPPURATIVK   NEPHRITIS. 

Suppurative  inflammation  in  the  kidney  may  follow  injuries  to 
tho  organ,  the  lodgment  in  its  vessels  of  inflections  emboli,  and  may 
acc()mj)any  pyelitis  and  cystitis. 

1.  Huppuvatire  Xephn'tis  from  Injury, — Gunshot  wounds,  in- 
cised or  punctured  wounds,  falls,  blows,  and  kicks  are  the  ordinary 
traumatic  causes.  If  the  injury  be  a  very  severe  one  it  usually  causes 
the  death  of  the  patient  in  a  short  time;  if  it  is  less  severe,  suppura- 
tive inflammation  is  developed.  The  inflammatory  pn)cess  may  bo 
diffuse,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  of  one  or  of  both  kidneys  is  converted 
into  a  soft  mass  composinl  of  pus,  1)1<xh1,  and  broken-down  tissue;  or 
it  is  circumscribed  and  one  or  more  abscesses  are  formeil  in  the 
kidney. 

2.  Abscesses. — In  pyromia  and  in  malignant  endocarditis  small 
infectious  emboli  find  their  wav  into  the  arteries  of  the  kidnevs  and 
produce  necrosis  of  small  areas  of  tissue,  with  surrounding  zones  of 
suj)purativo  inflammation.  The  entire  kidney  is  enlarged  and  con- 
gt^stcnl,  and  is  dotted  with  little  white  fcK'i  surroundeil  by  rtnl  zones. 
The  f(K*i  are  fonnetl  by  an  infiltnition  of  pus  c<»lLs  between  the  tubes, 
with  more  or  less  degeneration  of  kidnt^y  tissue.  Sometimes  ab- 
scesses of  one  or  both  kidneys  are  met  with  which  have  existed  for  a 
long  time  and  for  which  no  cause  can  be  discovereil.  After  death  tlie 
ki<lney  may  l>o  changed  into  a  sac  of  pus  surrounded  by  fibrous 
tissue.  The  jxilvis  and  calycnn*  may  be  dilateil  and  their  walls  thick- 
eniMl.  The  connective  tissue  around  the  kidney,  and  its  capsule, 
may  l)e  also  thickeninl.  Suppurating  sinuses  may  extend  from  the 
kidney  into  the  surrounding  soft  parts. 

Whatever  tho  form  in  which  it  may  manifest  itself,  suppurative 
inflammation  of  tho  kidnev  mav  be  inducted  bv  some  one  or  c*ombina- 
tion  of  the  pyogenic  micro-organisms  which  may  lodge  within  it 
undc»r  favorable  conditions. 

Thus  Streptoc<xvus  pyogenes,  Staphlococcus  pyogenes.  Bacillus 
coli  communis;  the  pneumococt^us,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  others 
may  be  found  in  the  suppurative  foci.     SoraetimeB,  howevefi  espe- 
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ciaUy  in  the  more  chronic  processes,  the  technical  prooedures  at  oar 
command  fail  to  reveal  the  presence  of  micro-organisms. 

When  the  suppurative  inflammation  is  consecutive  to  aixnilar  pio- 
cesses  in  the  bladder  or  ureters  the  processes  are  usually  due  to  ibe 
same  infective  agent  (see  page  684). 

Suppurative  Pyelitis  is  often  associated  with  suppuration  of  the 
kidney,  substance  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  and  mora 
frequently,  with  a  similar  process  in  the  bladder  or  ureters,  or  both 
on  the  other.  But  it  may  occur  by  itself.  It  is  incited  by  the  same 
micro-organisms  as  are  concerned  in  the  induction  of  the  associated 
lesions  in  the  kidney  and  bladder.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  most  often 
the  Bacillus  coli  communis,  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  and  Stajihy- 
lococcus  pyogenes  which  are  concerned. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  may  be  congested,  thicker 
and  more  opaque  than  normal,  and  coated  with  pus  or  with  patches 
of  fibrin.  The  presence  of  pelvic  calculi  is  to  be  r^arded  as  a  predis- 
posing rather  than  as  a  direct  inciting  agent  in  suppurative  pyelitis. 

SUPPURATIVE  URETERITIS. 

The  conditions  under  which  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
ureter  occurs  are  similar,  as  is  the  general  appearance  of  its  mucous 
membrane,  to  these  just  indicated  in  the  pelvis. 

:   I  SUPPURATIVE   PYELO-NEPHRITIS   WITH   CYSTITIS. 


ill.  ("  Surgical  Kidney. '') 

[,  I  In  this  grouping  of  lesions,  which  is  usually  initiated  by  tlie 

inflammation  of  the  bladder,  the  affection  of  the  kidneys  is  usually 
bilateral.  The  suppurative  areas  in  the  kidney  may  be  in  the  form 
of  small  abscesses  scattered  through  the  kidneys,  or  in  the  form  of 
elongated  whitish  streaks  or  wedges  between  the  tubules.  The 
purulent  foci  are  often  surrounded  by  a  red  zone  of  congestion. 

The  kidney  tissue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abscesses  may  be  necrotic, 
the  outlines  of  the  cells  being  preserved  but  their  nuclei  absent  or  not 
revealed  by  the  usual  staining  agents  (see  Fig.  (S^), 

The  infective  agent  may  traverse  the  ureters  in  the  passing  from 
the  inflamed  bladder  to  the  kidneys  without  leaving  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ureter  intact. 

CHRONIC    PYELO-NEPHRITIS. 

Chronic  cystitis  or  calculi  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  may  set  up 
ii 
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a  chronic  inflammation  "which  involves  both  the  pelvis  and  ccdyces 
and  the  kidney  tissue.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis  and 
calyces  is  thickened,  the  epithelial  layer  is  changed,  there  is  a  growth 
of  granulation  tissue  beneath  the  epithelium,  and  there  may  be  little 
polypoid  outgrowths.  The  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  coated 
with  pus  or  fibrin,  or  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  dilated  and  distended 
with  purulent  serum. 

The  kidney  itself  is  the  seat  of  a  chronic  interstitial  inflamma- 
tion with  the  production  of  new  connective  tissue,  and  sometimes  of 
pus,  with  obliteration  of  the  renal  tubules. 

TUBERCULOUS   NEPHRITIS. 

This  lesion  is  usually,  though  not  always,  associated  with  tuber- 
cular inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  genito-urinary  tract. 

It  is  usually  unilateral,  occurring  most  frequently  on  the  left  side. 
The  process  may  commence  in  the  kidney  or  in  some  other  part  of 
the  genito-urinary  tract.  If  only  one  kidney  is  involved  the  other  is 
apt  to  become  the  seat  of  chronic  diffuse  nephritis  with  waxy  de- 
generation of  the  walls  of  the  arteries.  The  tubercular  inflamma- 
tion  may  occur  in  a  kidney  already  the  seat  of  chronic  inflammatory 
changes. 

Tlie  lesion  is  apt  to  begin  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis 
and  calyces,  and  extends  from  thence  flrst  to  the  pyramidal  and  after- 
ward to  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidneys.  In  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  there  is  a  growth  of  gp-anulation 
tissue  studded  with  tubercle  granula  in  the  stroma,  while  the  epithe- 
lial cells  proliferate,  become  deformed,  and  desquamate.  This  pro- 
cess is  often  rapidly  succeeded  by  cheesy  degeneration  of  all  the  in- 
flammatory products. 

In  the  kidney  there  is  the  same  production  of  granulation  tissue 
and  tubercle  granula,  which  soon  undergo  cheesy  degeneration,  the 
degeneration  involving  the  adjacent  kidney  tissue.  In  addition  to 
this  there  is  in  the  rest  of  the  kidney  chronic  interstitial  or  suppura- 
tive inflammation.  So  the  entire  kidney  is  enlarged,  portions  are  in 
the  condition  of  cheesy  degeneration  or  have  sloughed  away,  while 
the  rest  of  the  kidney  is  dense  and  hard.  Or,  if  suppuration  takes 
place,  the  kidney  is  hollowed  out  into  cavities  filled  with  cheesy  mat- 
ter and  pus. 

Sometimes  the  process  comes  to  a  standstill,  and  then  the  cheesy 
portions  are  infiltrated  with  salts  of  lime. 

EMBOLISM  AND  THROMBOSIS. 

Acute  and  chronic  endocarditis  affecting  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
and  chronic  endarteritis  of  the  aorta,  frequently  result  in  the  f orma- 
53 
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tion  of  vegetationSy  portions  of  which  become  detached  and  lodged 
emboli  in  the  branches  of  the  renal  artery. 

The  occlusion  of  an  artery  in  this  way  produces  in  the  kidneja 
wedge-shaped  infarctions,  varjong  in  their  size  with  the  eise  of  the 
obstructed  artery.  The  infarction  loses  the  natural  red  color  of  the 
kidney  and  becomes  first  yellow  and  then  white.  The  renal  epithe- 
lium degenerates  and  disappears,  the  tubes  become  collapeed  and 
shrunken ;  around  the  infarction  is  a  zone  of  congestion  and  of  infil- 
tration with  pus  cells.  After  this  the  infarction  becomes  shrunken, 
dense,  and  changed  into  connective  tissue.  The  kidney  is  then  left 
deformed  by  the  cicatricial  depressions  and  contractions.  It  is  pos" 
sible,  however,  for  the  infarction  to  become  g^angrenous,  or  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  purulent  infiltration,  and  break  down  so  as 
to  form  an  abscess.  Barely  the  infarctions  are  of  the  hsBmorrhagio 
variety. 

Embolism  of  the  trunk  of  the  renal  artery  produces  complete  ne- 
crosis of  the  kidney. 

Infectious  emboli  are  small  and  produce  Uttle  purulent  foci  (see 
above). 

Thrombosis  of  the  renal  veih  and  its  branches  may  occur  in  p^ 
tients  suffering  from  chronic  Brighfs  disease.'  It  can  also  be  pro* 
duced  by  tumors  pressing  on  the  veins,  by  thrombi  of  the  vena 
cava,  and  occurs  as  a  primary  lesion  dependent  on  the  g^eneral  coo.« 
dition  of  the  patient. 


I  HYDRONEPHROSIS. 


Dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kidneys  is  found  as  a 
congenital  condition.  In  some  cases  other  malformations,  such  as 
club-foot,  hare-lip,  and  imperforate  anus,  are  also  present,  Tlie  pel- 
ves and  calyces  of  both  kidneys,  and  the  ureters,  are  distended  with 
urine ;  the  bladder  is  also  distended  and  its  wall  may  be  hypertro- 
phied.  The  urethra  may  be  closed,  or  no  obstruction  can  be  demon- 
strated. In  these  latter  cases  it  is  supposed  that  there  does  exist 
some  membranous  obstruction,  which  is  broken  by  the  probe  or 
catheter  used  to  explore  the  urethra. 

In  adult  life  hydronephrosis  is  produced  by  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion of  the  urethra  or  ureters,  due  to  inflammation,  tumors,  or 
calculi.  According  to  the  position  of  the  obstruction,  either  one  or 
both  kidneys  are  involved. 

The  pelvis  and  calyces  are  dilated,  sometimes  enormously,  and 
filled  with  urine  alone  or  urine  mixed  with  pus.  The  kidney  tissue 
is  flattened  and  thinned  over  the  distended  cavities.     Its  texture  may 


»  Moxon,  Trans.  Lond.  Path.  Society,  1870,  p.  248. 
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remaii)  unchanged,  or  there  may  be  developed  suppurative  pj'elo- 
nephritis  or  chronic  difEuse  nephritic. 

THE  CYSTIC   KIDNEY. 

Cyats  are  formed  in  the  IddnevH.  both  dutiiig  intra-uterine  and 
extra-uterine  life. 

The  coDgeuital  cystic  kidney  ia  a  very  remarkable  pathological 
condition.  Either  one  or  both  kidneys  are  enormously  enlarged  and 
oonverted  into  a  mass  of  cysts.  The  cysts  are  of  all  sizes  and  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  tibrous  septa  or  compressed  kidney  tis- 


sue. They  contain  a  clear  yellow,  arid  Huid  holding  ui  niuiiii"ii 
the  urinary  Halts.  Or  the  fluid  m  turbid  and  brown,  and  contains 
blood,  uric  add  crystals,  and  cholesterin.  The  cysta  are  lincnl  with 
a  tiiiigle  layer  of  flat,  polyclonal  ixtlh.  They  B<«m  to  l>e  formed  by  a 
dilatation  of  the  tithult^s  and  of  the  cu|)suk>s  of  the  ^lalpighian  bodies. 
As  causes  for  such  dilutjitioii»  are  found  oblit«?nition  of  the  tub««i  iu 
the  papilUe,  and  stenosis  of  the  pelvis,  ureters,  bltuKlor,  or  urethra. 
Other  congenital  malformations  are  often  associated  with  this  one.' 
In  adult  life  we  find  thn-^s  varieties  of  cystic  kidney  : 
1.  In  kidneys  which  are  otherwise  normal  there  are  one  or  mora 

•  VltA..  Om.  AbbudL 
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oyBts  filled  with  dear  or  brown  serom  or  colloid  matter. 
oyBts  do  not  appear  to  interfere  at  all  with  the  function  of  tibe  kid- 
neys. 

2.  In  chronic  diSose  nephritis,  especially  in  the  atrophic  f onn, 
groups  of  tubes  are  dilated.  Apparently  one  or  more  of  the  laxfgor 
tubes  in  the  p3rTamid8  is  obstructed^  and  this  causes  dilatatiosi  of  a 
corresponding  group  of  tubes.  Such  a  dilatation  may  be  moderate 
in  size,  or  it  may  form  cysts  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

3.  Both  kidneys  are  very  much  enlarged  and  converted  into  a 
mass  of  cysts  containing  dear  or  colored  serum  or  colloid  matter. 
The  nature  of  these  cysts  is  uncertain.  It  is  possible  that  they  are 
congenitaL  They  are  sometimes  associated  with  similar  cysts  in  the 
liver.  They  seem  to  produce  no  renal  symptoms  until  shortly  before 
the  patient's  death,  unless  chronic  nephritis  also  exists,  and  then 
there  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  chronic  Brighfs  disease. 

PERINEPHRITIS. 

The  loose  connective  tissue  which  is  situated  around  and  beneath 
tiie  kidney  may  become  the  seat  of  suppurative  inflammation,  and  in 
this  way  abscesses  of  considerable  size  are  formed. 

Such  a  perinephritis  may  be  either  secondary  or  primary.     The 
secondary  cases  are  due  to  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  ab- 
scesses in  the  vicinity,  such  as  are  formed  with  caries  of  the  spine, 
\.i  I  pelvic  cellulitis,  puerperal  parametritis,  perityphlitis,  and  suppura- 

;  j  '  tive  nephritis. 

,  }  j  The  primary  cases  occur  after  exposure  to  cold,  after  contusions 

i  over  the  lumbar  region,  and  after  great  muscular  exertion ;  or  no 

i  j  .  cause  can  be  discovered. 

Complicating  cases  occur  in  the  course  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers  and  of  small-pox. 

Most  of  the  reported  cases  have  been  in  persons  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  forty  years.  Less  frequently  children  and  older  per- 
sons are  affected. 

In  the  idiopathic  cases  the  connective  tissue  behind  the  kidney 
seems  to  be  the  point  of  origin  of  the  inflammatory  process,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  pus  first  collects.  After  the  abscess  has  formed  the 
suppuration  extends  and  the  pus  burrows  in  different  directions  : 
backward  through  the  muscles  ;  downward  into  the  iliac  fossa^  the 
perineum,  the  bladder,  the  scrotum,  or  the  vagina  ;  forward  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  or  the  colon  ;  upward  through  the  diaphragm. 
The  kidney  itself  is  simply  compressed  by  the  abscess,  or  its  tis- 
sue becomes  involved  in  the  suppurative  inflammation. 
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RENAL  CALCULI. 


In  tho  kidneys  of  new-bom  children,  from  the  first  to  the  four- 
teenth day  after  birth,  the  large  tubes  of  the  pyramids  often  con- 
tain small,  brownie,  rounded  bodies  composed  of  the  unites  of  am- 
monium and  sodium.  Similar  masses  may  also  be  present  in  the 
calyces  and  pelves.  In  still-bom  children  these  mtisses  are  usually 
absent.  The  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  may  Ik?  deposited  in 
tho  tubes  of  tho  pyramids,  in  the  form  of  white  linear  masses,  in  the 
kidnej's  of  old  persons  *md  of  those  who  have  suflfenxl  from  destruc- 
tive diseases  of  the  bones. 

Urate  of  soda  in  the  form  of  acicular  crystiila  is  deposited  both  in 
tho  tulxjs  and  stroma  of  the  kidneys  of  gouty  jwrsons. 

Concretions  of  the  urinary  salts  are  often  formetl  in  the  pelves  of 
the  kidneys.  They  may  remain  there  as  rounde<l  masses,  or  they 
may  attain  a  largo  size  and  be  moulded  into  tho  shape  of  the  ixjlvis 
and  «ilyces.  Smaller  calculi  may  pass  into  tho  ureter  and  either 
become  inipacteil  there  or  pjiss  through  it  into  the  bhvdder.  The 
most  common  form  of  calculus  is  that  composed  of  uric  acid.  But 
th(»y  may  also  be  formed  of  uric  acid  with  a  shell  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
or  of  oxalate  of  lime  alone,  or  of  the  phos))hates,  or  of  cystin. 

The  most  serious  result  of  the  pn»sonce  of  these  calculi  is  the  oc- 
clusion of  the  ureters  or  the  jiroduction  of  pyelo-nephritis. 

TUMORS. 

Fibroma, — Small,  hard,  white  fibrous  ncwlules  are  frequently 
found  in  the  pynimids.  They  are  of  no  s|)ecial  imix)rtance.  Tliey 
may  be  mistiiken  for  miliary  tubercles.  Large  fibromata  are  very 
rare.  * 

Lipoma, — Small  fatty  tumors  are  found  in  the  cortex  of  the  kid- 
ney just  l)oneath  the  ca|xsule.  They  are  c<)miH>se<l  of  fully  devel- 
op(Ml  fat  tissue.  Tlie  fat  is  develojxHl  in  the  stroma  so  iis  to  replace 
the  kidnev  tissue.' 

Papilloma. — Villous  tumors,  formetl  of  tufts  of  connective  tissue 
<*ov(»red  with  epithelium,  may  grow  from  the  inu«^>us  membrane  of 
the  iK»lvis.'  A  peculiar  form  of  papillary  and  cystic  growth  of  the 
ureter  is  described.* 

Myxosarcoma. — Large  tumors  may  gn)W  from  the  |)elvis  of  the 
kidney.  Tliey  are  not  simple  myxomata,  but  are  compose*!  of  mu- 
cous tissue,  fat,  and  sjircomatous  tissue. 


■  \\'ifA»,  Trans.  Lond.  Path.  Soc.,  xx. 

For  bibliography  of  fat  tumors  of  the  kidney  consult  llrich,  Ziegler's  Beitr. 
z.  path.  Anat.,  Bd.  XTiii.,  p.  608. 

""Tnuis.  Lond.  Path.  Soc..  1870»  p.  289. 
«  Virch.  Arck.  fid.  Ixrf.,  i»,  IM. 
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Myoma, — Small  tumors  composed  of  emooth  muBoular  fibres  aiid 
of  round  cetls  are  found  in  the  cortex  close  to  the  capsule. 

A  tumor  composed  of  striated  muscle  and  round  cells  is  deeoribed 
by  Cohnbeim.' 

A  tumor  composed  partly  of  smooth  muscle,  partly  of  striped. 
muscle,  and  partly  of  sarcomatous  tissue  in  described  by  Sberth.  * 

Angioma  cavemosum  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  nodulea  sita- 
ated  in  tbe  cortex. 

I/ymphoma, — Small  white  tumors  composed  of  tissue  like  that  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  are  found  in  cases  of  leukamia  and  paeadf^ 


leukaemia.     Less  frequently  they  are  found  with  typhoid  fever,  scar- 
let  fever,  and  diphtheriiu 

Adenoma. — Tliis  form  of  tumor  is  situated  in  the  cortex  of  the 
kidney  aud  may  invade  the  pyramidal  portion  also.  TJaually  there  is 
only  a  single  tumor,  but  aomotimes  two  or  more,  or  they  may  even 
occur  in  both  kidneys.  They  vary  in  size  ;  some  are  not  lai^r  tban 
a  pea,  others  are  as  large  as  a  lien's  ey^f.  They  are  of  rounded  form, 
of  whitish  color,  and  separated  by  a  capnulo  from  the  kidney  tissue. 
Tho  tumors  are  most  frequent  in  persons  over  forty  years  of  age. 


'Virch.  Arch..  BJ.  Ix^ 
Mbul,,  Bd.  iv..  p.  filB. 


,  p.  64. 
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Tlicre  are  two  principal  varieties  of  tlieso  ttimors,  the  papillary 
and  tho  iilvoolar,  which  are,  however,  closely  rclitted. 

1 .  The  PtipiUnrij  Adenoma. — Theroare  cavitioa  of  iliffereot  sizea, 
from  llie  walls  of  which  ftpring  hranchiiig  tufts  covered  with  cylin- 
drical or  ciiboidal  epithelium  (Fig,  -las),  Theae  tufts  nearly  fill  the 
cnviticH. 

■i.  The  Alreoliir  Adenoma. — Theru  is  n  coiiiicclive-tii«ut<  frame- 
work cnolotjiiig  Miiidl  roimd,  oval,  or  tubular  alvooU,  liueil  or  filled 
with  cells  (Fig.  3i!t). 

The  cells  are  usunllj-  large  >md  may  be  cylindrical,  cuboidcd,  or 
polyhedral,  aud  may  be  pigmented  in  a  manner  Bimilar  to  the  cells 
of  the  lulrenals. 


Fatty  drgenemtion  of  the  epithelium  may  l>o  excessive  and  glyco- 
gen iiiiiy  form  in  tliu  cells.  In  those  tumors  the  stroma  miiy  t>e 
present  in  CDiisidcralilu  quantity,  or  tho  blotHl  vessels  may  form  con- 
Bpicuous  fciiiun-.i,  or  a  cyiitic  distention  of  the  alveoli  may  occur. 
Liirg<.'  nn-!is  in  thi-sc  tumors  may  l)ecomo  necrotic. 

^Ciiny  of  these  tumors  ap]M!iir  to  Imve  develop<Hl  from  adrenal  cells 
estray  iu  tho  kidneys.     They  may  furui  metastaMii. 

Tlx'  ri'Iiitioiisliip  between  true  nili'noniiitif  the  kidney,  adenomata 
whii'h  ap|N'ar  to  develop  from  strayed  adrenal  elements,  ami  siniilur 
tiimtir^  which  are  regarde«l  by  some  obs«.Tvers  as  endotbelioiiiata  or 
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endothelial  wirroniata,  aii<l  certain  forms  of  an  trio-sarcoma,  is  not  yet 
altogether  clear.* 

Carcinoma, — Besides  secondary  carcinoma  of  the  kidney  there  is 
also  a  i)rimary  form.  Our  knowledjj^e  of  this  lias  been  much  ob- 
scured 1)V  coufouiidinj'  with  it  adenomata  and  sjirconiata. 

There  sc^ems  to  be,  however,  a  r(»al  epithelial  growth,  ori^nating 
in  the  kidney  tubules,  which  forms  tumors  of  large  size   and  uialig- 

1  nant  character. 

;  Sarcomft. — Tumoi*s  fonned  of  ronnt»c*tive-t issue  cells  may  origi- 

nate either  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidnev  or  in  the  kidney  itself.  Tliev 
form  tumors  of  largo  size  and  malignant  character.  Those  ^vhich 
grow  from  the  pelvis  are  iisnally  myxo-sarcomata.  Those  which 
originate  in  th«»  kidney  tissue  nsieh  a  large  size  and  are  soft  and 
luemorrhagic.  Tlieir  stroma  forms  irn»gular  alveoli  tilled  with  small 
round  cells. 


j  PAKASITKS. 


i 


UcliiiiocorcH.s,  in  its  ordinary  form  «)f  mother  and  daughter  cysts. 

.     is  somt^times  found  in  the  kitlney.     The  cysts  may  open  into  the  ]>el- 

vis  of  the  kidney,  into  the  i)l(Uira,  or  through  the  wall  of  the  alKlonieu. 

Cijsticcrcits  v(*Unlos(e  is  of  viuy  rare  occurnMice. 

J\'ntast(ptiiuiii  ihntiicnhttuiii  has  b(M»n  s(»en  once  by  E.  AVagner. 

Filftrid  ^<iii<iniins  luiiuliils  is  found  in  the  arteries,  veins,  Ivui- 
]>liatics,  and  stroma. 

Sfrontff/hts  tji(j(ts  \i;\>k  \h*>^]\  f(Mml  ^ 'Vi'rnl  times  in  tht^  jxdvis  f»f 
th<*  kidnev. 

ft 

TllK   riMNAKV    i:i.Al>l>KK. 

:\ialr)i:m  \  tions. 

K.isi inrrrslou  of  tlir  l)l;ul<]«'r  is  one  ol*  tin*  most  frequ«'iit  iiial- 
forinati«)n>.  ;md  m.iy  o«-cur  in  eitluT  >r\-.  It  ju'eseiits  several  varie- 
ties : 

I.  Til.' innbilii'U- is  lower  <Io\vm  tlum  u^ual,  the  ]>ubic  bones  are 
not  uniti'd  ;ii  ili"  >vinj)liysi<,  tlio  pi-lvi-^  i<  widrr  and  sliallower  than 
it  slionldiM'.  r»ft  w'tM-n  t  lie  umbilicus  and  pubcs  the  abilominal  Avail 
is  wanlini::.  In  its  pl.ic'  i<  n  proJM.'tinu',  ov. »i«l  mass  of  mucous  nieni- 
brnni'.  in  whieli  in.iy  be  ^tM-n  tlif  opening's  «»f  the  ureters.  The  i)eMi< 
is  usually  rudinnMit.irv  :  tli"  ur".-thra  is  an  op.'U  iissiuv  (i^jn'spadias)  : 
the  (•lit.)ris  m.iN'  br  s"]j;irate«1  '\uU}  t\v«>  lialvrs.     The  luvters  iisuallv 

'  (."niisiilt  /*'"//.  Zicizlrrs  licit  r.  /.  i»Mtli.  Anat.,  !»(!.  viii.,  p.  140 :  Ashtnif:/^. 
ibid..  IM.  \iv..  J..  :;:{.  isu:}.  /-.  K.ihl.l,,,,  11. id.,  IM.  xv.,  j..  {ViW-.  S,„hrk\  Viroh.  Arch'., 
:m<l  (Irl.-h,  ZirLdfi's  Ii<iir.  /.  paili.  Anat.,  Jiil.  .wiii.,  p.  oSD,  ll^y.j ;  l.ulH.Jin»-h^ 
Virch.  Arclj..  JM.  cww..  j..  1  P.». 
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c)|)en  normally;  Bometimes  their  openingn  are  displaced  or  are  multi- 
ple.    They  may  be  dilated* 

2.  There  may  be  a  fissure  in  the  abdominal  wall,  filled  up  by 
the  j)erfectly  formed  bladder. 

3.  The  umbilicus  may  be  well  formed,  and  there  is  a  portion  of 
abdominal  wall  between  it  and  the  exstrophied  bladder. 

4.  The  external  genitals  and  urethra  may  l)e  well  formed,  and  the 
symphysis  pubis  united,  while  only  the  bladder  is  fissured. 

5.  The  genitals,  urethni,  and  symphysis  may  l)e  well  formed,  the 
bladder  closed  except  at  the  upper  piirt  of  its  anterior  wall.  The 
bladder  is  entirely  or  in  part  inverted  and  pushed  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  alxlominal  wall. 

The  Urachus  normally  remains  as  a  very  small  canal,  five  to 
seven  cm.  long,  with  a  small  oj^ening  into  the  bladder,  or  entirely 
closed  at  that  point.  If  there  is  a  congenital  obstruction  to  the  flow 
of  urine  through  the  urethra,  the  urachus  may  remain  open  and  the 
urine  pass  through  it.  Or  the  bladder  may  j>reHent,  even  in  the  adult, 
a  slender  distention  reaching  close  to  the  umbilicus  as  the  result  of  a 
j)ersistent  urachus.' 

Absence  of  the  Bladder  is  of  rare  iK*currence.  The  bladder  may 
be  very  small,  the  urine  passing  almost  dinn'tly  into  the  urethra. 
The  l>la(l(ler  may  be  sejwinited  into  an  upiH»r  and  a  lower  |H)rtion  by 
a  circular  constriction.  It  may  be  compU^tely  divided  by  a  vertical 
septum  into  two  lateral  port  urns.  Diverticula  of  the  wall  of  the 
bladder  are  sometimes  found  in  new-born  children.  Partial  or  com- 
plete closure  of  the  neck  of  the  bla<lder  may  o<*cur.  This  may  lead 
to  hydronephrosis,  or  tht*  urine  may  bi^  discharged  through  the  opi?n 
urachus. 

CHAN<iES  IN'  SIZK    ANI>  POSITION. 

DiUitation, — This  may  Ik*  (jeui*ral  «)r  parfiaL  It'jwling  to  the 
formation  of  diverticula. 

(Icneral  dilatation  of  the  bhulder  is  j)roilucL»il  by  the  accumuhition 
of  urine  in  consiMpience  of  some  mechanical  obstacle  to  its  escape,  or 
of  j)aralysis  of  the  mus<nilar  walls  of  the  organ.  The  dilatation  is 
usually  uniform  and  may  be  very  great,  so  that  the  bladder  may 
reach  to  the  umbilicus.  If  the  walls  of  tho  bladdt»r  an*  i>aRilyzeil,  or 
the  obstruction  ocvurs  suddenly  or  is  complete,  the  wall  of  the  blad- 
der is  thinned.  When  an  incomplete  obstruction  exists  for  some 
time  the  walls  of  the  bladder  are  apt  to  hypertrophy,  so  that,  al- 
though the  bladder  is  larger  than  normal,  the  walls  may  not  only  be 
of  the  usual  thickness,  but  even  very  much  thicker.     In  the  foetus 

«  A7|^,  TruDH.  N.  Y.  Path.  Soc..  IKW,  p.  64. 
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dilatation  of  the  bladder  may  reach  such  a  size  as  to  interfare  with 
delivery. 

The  retained  urine  in  dilated  bladders  is  liable  to  deoompoeition, 
leading  to  inflammation  or  gangrene  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Diverticula  of  the  bladder  may  be  produced  by  the  pouchingi-oat 
of  circumscribed  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder,  the  wall  of  the 
pouch  containing  all  the  layers  of  the  bladder  wall.  More  f requeafly, 
however,  they  are  produced  by  a  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
between  hypertrophied  bundles  of  muscle  fibre.  They  may  be  very 
small,  or  they  may  be  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  Tliey  may  com- 
municate with  the  bladder  by  a  large  or  a  sixiall  opening,  l^e  de* 
composition  of  stagnant  urine  in  diverticula  is  apt  to  induce  inflam- 
mation. Calculi  may  be  formed  in  them  or  may  slip  into  fhem  from 
the  bladder. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder  is  usually  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  obstructions  to  the  outflow  of  urine,  such  as 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlarged  prostate,  calculi,  new  growths,  etc. 
The  muscular  coat  is  thickened  uniformly  or  assumes  a  trabeculated 
appearance.  The  organ  retains  its  normal  capacity,  or  is  dilated,  or 
becomes  smaller.  The  mucous  membrane  is  frequently  the  seat  of 
chronic  or  acute  inflammation.  Dilatation  of  the  ureters  and  hydro- 
nephrosis frequently  accompany  this  condition. 

Hemice  of  the  bladder  sometimes  accompany  intestinal  hemiie 
through  the  inguinal  and  crural  canals  and  the  foramen  ovale.  The 
changes  in  position  of  the  bladder,  produced  by  displacements  of 
the  vagina  and  uterus,  will  be  mentioned  with  the  lesions  of  those 
organs. 

In  the  female  the  base  of  the  bladder  may  press  downward,  caus- 
ing protrusion  of  the  vaginal  wall  {vaginal  cystocele)  ;  or  there 
may  be  inversion  and  prolapse  of  bladder  through  the  dilated 
urethra. 

RUPTURE — PERFORATION. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  bladder  may  permit  escape  of  urine 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  infiltration  into  the  surrounding  con- 
nective tissue,  or  permanent  fistulse.  Such  wounds  are  always  seri- 
ous and  frecjuently  fatal,  owing  chiefly  to  the  severe  and  often 
gangrenous  inflammation  which  decomposing  urine  sets  up  in  the 
comiective  tissue,  or  to  the  peritonitis  induced  by  the  same  cause. 

Rupture  of  the  bladder  may  be  produced  by  severe  blows  and 
falls  when  the  bladder  contains  urine.  More  rarely  rupture  takes 
place  from  overdistention.  Deatli  may  occur  from  rupture  of  the 
bladder  \vitli  escape  of  urine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  without  evi- 
dences of  peritonitis. 
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Perforations  of  the  bladder  are  produced  by  ulceration  and 
gangrene,  by  abscesses  from  without,  and  by  cancerous  ulceration 
from  the  adjoining  organs.  Fractures  of  the  pelvic  bones  may  pro- 
duce laceration  of  the  bladder.  Perforations  of  the  bladder  may 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  fistulse,  communicating  with  the  rectum, 
vagina,  uterus,  or  opening  externally. 

DISTURBANCES  OF   CIRCULATION. 

Hypercemia, — Aside  from  active  hypersemia  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  acute  inflammation,  the  bladder  is  not  infrequently  the  seat 
of  chronic  congestion  from  obstruction  to  the  venous  circulation. 
Under  these  conditions  there  may  be  chronic  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion, or  a  marked  dilatation  of  the  veins  (vesical  haemorrhoids), 
which  may  give  rise  to  haemorrhage  or  to  obstruction  of  the  opening 
of  the  ureters. 

HcBmorrhage, — Extensive  hsemorrhages  into  the  bladder  are  com- 
monly due  to  injury  or  to  the  presence  of  calculi  or  tumois.  Small 
haemorrhages  into  the  substance  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  ac- 
company inflammation,  the  hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  scurvy,  purpura, 
small-|>ox,  etc.  If  the  haemorrhage  is  considerable  and  occurs  rapidly 
in  an  empty  bladder,  a  clot  is  apt  to  form ;  but  when  the  blood  mixes 
with  urine  as  it  is  extra vasated  it  more  commonly  remains  liquid  and 
is  discharged  as  a  reddish-brown  fluid. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Acute  Cystitis. — This  may  be  incited  by  the  presence  of  iirine 
which  has  decomposed  under  the  influence  of  bacteria;  by  cantha- 
ridt»8  or  other  drugs;  by  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  and  calculi; 
or  it  may  be  due  to  an  extension  of  gonorrhceal  urethritis  or  vagi- 
nitis ;  or  it  may  occur  without  assignable  cause.  Tlie  mucous  mem- 
bnine  is  swollen  and  congested,  although  these  alterations  may  not 
be  very  evident  after  death.  The  surfaces  may  be  coated  with  mucus 
containing  red  blood  cells  and  pus.  The  epithelium  is  «i)t  to  be 
lcK>sened  and  in  some  places  peeled  off,  so  that  superficial  or  deep  ul- 
ceration may  occur.  We  may  find  mixeil  with  the  urine  in  the 
organ  shretls  of  mucus,  pus  cells,  epithelial  cells  of  various  Hhai)e6, 
usually  more  or  less  swollen  and  granular,  or  fragments  of  such  c*<»ll«; 
red  blood  cells  and  bacteria.  Resolution  mav  occur  from  acute  ca- 
tarrhal  cystitis,  but  it  ver>'  fretiuently  assumes  a  chronic  character. 

Chronic  Cystitis, — In  this  form  the  mucous  membrane  may  bo 
swollen,  succulent,  grayish,  or  mottled  with  spots  of  congestion  or 
extravasation,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  mucus  and  pus.  Micro- 
scopically the  membrane  may  be  more  or  less  infiltrated  with  »^"" 
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cellsy  and  pus  may  be  constantly  produced  and  thrown  off  into  fbe 
urine.  Later  the  mucous  membrane  may  become  thickened  either 
diffusely  or  in  the  form  of  tufts  or  polypi.  In  some  cases  it  beoomes 
atrophied.  Owing  to  decomposition  of  the  hsdmoglobin  in  the  eztza* 
yasated  blood  the  mucosa  may  become  pigmented,  brown,  or  date- 
colored.  The  mucous  membrane  frequently  becomes  eroded,  espe- 
cially on  the  most  elevated  portions,  or  deep  ulcerations  may  oooor* 
The  muscular  coats  may  become  paralyzed  and  the  bladder  dilated; 
or  the  submucosa  or  the  muscularis,  or  both,  may  become  hypertio- 
phied.  The  mucous  membrane  may  become  encrusted  with  urinary 
salts. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  inflammation  assumes  a  more  intense 
and  necrotic  character.  Larger  and  smaller  shreds  and  patches  of 
the  mucosa  die,  become  brown  or  gray  in  color,  loosen  or  peel  off, 
and  become  mixed  with  the  urine  and  exudations.  The  gangrenous 
process  may  extend  to  all  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  so  that  perforation 
and  fatal  peritonitis  may  occur.  The  gangrenous  form  of  cystitis  is 
more  apt  to  occur  in  paralytics.  In  still  another  class  of  cases  the 
inflammation  assumes  a  suppurative  character.  The  submucosa,  the 
intermuscular  connective  tissue,  and  the  adjacent  parts  become  infil- 
trated with  pus,  either  diffusely  or  in  the  form  of  larger  and  smaUer 
abscesses,  which  may  open  externally  or  internally,  forming  deep 
ulcers.  In  all  these  cases  the  inflammation  may  extend  to  tho  ureters 
and  kidneys;  it  may  skip  the  ureters  and  involve  the  kidneys. 

The  small  nodules  of  lymphoid  tissue  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder,  esjx>cially  near  tho  neck,  may  become  enlarged  and 
prominent  in  cystitis,  and  may  then  bo  mistaken  for  miliary  tubercles 
(nodular  cystitis).' 

Croupofis  J)tJlammcttio}i, — In  connection  with  any  of  the  above 
lesions  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  bladder  may  be  covered,  in 
patches  or  sometimes  over  a  considerable  portion  of  its  surface,  w^ith 
a  layer  of  fibrin,  either  granular  or  fibrillar,  enclosing  pus  and  epi- 
thelial cells  and  bacteria.  The  mucosa  may  be  infiltrated  with 
fibrin. 

This  form  of  inflammation  may  occur  in  connection  with  severe 
infectious  diseases — measles,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  typhoid  fever; 
in  connection  with  similar  inflammation  of  the  external  genitals,  in 
puerperal  fever,  noma,  and  sometimes  in  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies.     It  is  rarely  an  idiopathic  disease. 

Various  forms  of  bacteria  have  been  foimd  in  the  urine  in  connec- 
tion with  the  various  phases  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Aside  from  the  tubercle  bacillus  which  is  always  concerned  with 


Alexander,  Journal  Cutaneous  nnd  Nervous  Diseases,  July,  1898. 
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tuberculous  lesions,  the  most  common  micro-organisms  are  the  Bacil- 
lus  coli  communis,  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  and  Staphylococcus  pyo- 
genes and  Bacillus  proteus.  Many  other  forms  are  of  occasional 
occurrence. 

While  the  exact  significance  of  the  germs  named  in  connection 
with  cystitis  is  not  yet  fully  clear,  there  is  much  reason  to  attribute 
serious  importance  especially  to  the  Bacillus  coli  communis.' 

Tuberculous  Inflammation. — This  disease  commences  by  the  for- 
mation of  miliary  tubercles  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder. 
By  the  coalescence  of  the  tubercles  and  tlie  degeneration  of  tissue 
about  them,  ulcers  are  formed,  and  it  is  most  frequently  in  the  ulcer- 
ative stage  that  the  lesion  is  seen.  The  ulcers,  which  may  be  large 
or  small,  are  usually  most  abundant  at  the  base  of  the  organ.  Their 
edges  may  be  cheesy,  and  miliary  tubercles  in  greater  or  smaller 
numbers  are  usually  found  in  the  mucosa  about  them.  Not  infre- 
quently large  shreds  of  tissue  are  loosened  and  cast  off.  Tlie  mucosa 
about  the  ulcers  is  apt  to  bo  infiltrated  with  small  spheroidal  cells. 
Tubercle  bacilli  are  present  in  many  of  the  tubercles  and  in  the  edges 
and  base  of  the  ulcers.  They  ma}"  also  be  found  in  the  urine,  and 
are  then  of  diagnostic  significance.  Catarrhal  inflammation  is  a 
very  constant  accomimniment  of  this  lesion.  Tubercular  cystitis 
may  occur  in  connection  with  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
intestines,  or  of  the  kidney,  uterus,  prostate,  etc. 

TUMORS. 

Fibromata  have  been  described,  occurring  as  small  nodular  tu- 
mors in  the  submucosal,  but  they  are  rare. 

Aside  f n)m  the  polypoid  thickenings  of  the  mucosa  occurring  in 
chronic  cystitis,  soft  vascular  papillomata  are  of  fretjuent  occur- 
rence. These  tumors  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
pigeon's  i^Q^  or  larger.  They  consist  of  a  fibrous,  often  very  vascu- 
lar stroma,  and  are  covered  on  the  surfjice  with  numerous  small, 
closely  set,  villous  projections,  over  which  are  irregular  hiyers  of 
elongated  or  cylindrical  cells.  These  tumors  are  very  liable  to  bleed, 
are  often  accomptmied  by  vesical  catarrh,  and  may  be  covered  by  a 
precipitate  of  urinary  salts.  The  epithelium  is  liable  to  peel  off  from 
the  surface  of  the  villi  and  appear  in  the  urine.  Sarcoma  of  the 
bladder  has  l)een  described. 

Carcinoma, — Carcinoma  of  the  bladder  is  most  frecjuently  sec- 
ondary, and  is  then  rarely  due  to  metastasis,  but  usually  to  an  ex- 

iCoDsult  S-hmidt  and  Atrhof,  "  Dio  Pydom'phritw.  "  Jena.  1f*93;  aIm)  Ihriot, 
Arch.  f.  Dermatologic  u.  Syphilis.  189:).  p.  855 ;  al^o  MfUhior,  ^^Cyatitiaand  Urinary 
iDfectioD.**  1895  (bibliogrnphy). 
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tenBJoQ  of  the  growth  from  neighboring  parts,  as  tin  ntwna,  Taginat 
or  rectum. 

Primary  carcinoma  of  the  bladder  may  occur  : 

1.  As  a  diffuBe  scirrhous  infiltration  of  the  entire  wall  <tf  ths 
bladder,  usually  with  ulcerations  of  its  inner  surface. 

2.  As  a  circumscribed  nodule  which  grow?  inward  and  oat- 
ward,  uloerating  on  its  inner  surface,  and  8(NnetimeB  prodaaiiig  per^ 
forations. 

3.  Ab  villous  or  papillomatous  growth.  The  tumor  grows 
from  one  or  more  points  of  the  inner  surfiice  of  the  bladder.     It  is 


W^^'-^^'*"'^'™*^^'-" 


formed  of  tubular  follicles  linod  vnth  pylindnral  epithelium,  and, 
on  its  inner  fit-c  surfiice.  of  tufts  twered  with  cvlindritral  epithe- 
lium. The  iii'w  growth  may  involve  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall 
of  the  bladder, 

4.  A  few  oii-ses  of  carcinoma  have  liecni  describeil  in  which  the 
stromji  coiitiiined  a  varnng  qtiantitj-  of  smooth  muscle  tissue.' 

C'n.ifs. — Deriiioiti  cysts  of  tlie  wall  of  the  bladder  have  been  de- 
scribetl,  but  are  rare.  Small  cysts  with  .serous  contents  sometimes 
occur  ill  the  mucous  membrane :  a  jwrt  of  them,  at  least,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  faulty  enibryiinal  development. 

my  be  found  in  Sttin'M  "  Study  of  the 
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PARASITES,    ETC. 

Among  the  animal  parasites  occasionally  found  in  the  bladder 
may  be  mentioned  EchinococcuSy  Distoma  hceniatobiuniy  Filaria 
sanguinis,  Ascarides,  and  Oxyurides. 

A  great  variety  of  foreign  bodies  may  be  found  in  the  bladder, 
particularly  in  the  female.  If  their  stay  is  long  they  are  apt  to  be- 
come  encrusted  with  urinary  salts. 

CALCULI. 

Vesical  calculi  may  occur  singly  or  in  great  numbers,  and  vary 
greatly  in  size,  ranging  from  small,  sand-Uke  ptirticles  up  to  masses 
four  or  five  inchesi  in  diameter,  but  the  usual  range  is  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  They  are  usually  oval,  spheroidal, 
or  elongated  ;  or,  when  several  are  present,  they  are  apt  to  be 
faceted.  The  surface  may  be  smooth  or  rough.  They  are  usually 
more  or  less  distinctly  lamellated,  and  are  fre<iuently  forme<l  around 
a  central  body  called  a  nucleus,  which  may  either  be  fonned  of 
urinarj'  salts  or  some  foreign  Ixxly.  Their  most  common  constitu- 
ents are  phosphates,  uric  acid  and  urates,  and  calcium  oxalate^ 
or  various  combinations  of  tht^se. 

Uric  Acid  Calculi, — Thost'*  are  the  most  common  of  vesical  cal- 
culi. In  the  form  of  small  brownish-reil,  crystalline  aggregations 
they  may  lx>  iMis.setl  as**  gravel."  The  largt»r  uric  acid  calculi  are 
not  commonly  of  very  gn»at  size,  are  frtH^uently  finely  nodulated  on 
the  surface,  but  may  In?  smooth.  The  color  varies  from  light  yellow 
to  dark  rinldish-brown  ;  they  are  usually  dense  and  lamellated. 

Calculi  formed  of  Urates. — Calculi  comi)osiHl  of  pure  urates 
are  rare,  these  wilts  being  more  commonly  combinetl  with  uric  acid 
and  the  phosphates  to  fonu  the  complex  calculi.  S^nlium  urate,  in 
the  form  of  small  spined,  more  or  U»ss  globular  crystalline  masses, 
forms  one  of  the  varieties  of  *'  g^vel." 

Phosphatic  Calculi. — Pure ca/ciMm/>Ao8pAa/e  calculi  are,  rarely, 
found  as  whitish,  usually  smooth,  and  small  lamellat^nl  concretions. 

Mixed  or  Triple  Phosphate  calculi  are  common,  and  frecpiently 
attain  large  size.  These  calculi  are  sometimes  pure,  but  the  de{K)sit 
is  more  fre^juently  associated  with  other  salts,  either  as  encrusting  <)r 
inten*alated  lamellie.  Triple  phosphate  calculi  are  usually  n>ugh  on 
the  surface,  of  pn^yish- white  color,  lamellated,  and  fretiueutly  very 
friabU*. 

Small  gray  or  white,  hard,  and  usually  smooth  calculi  of  pure 
calcium  carbonate  occur  rarely.  Calcium  c^irbimate  is  sometimes 
jmssed  as  gnivel  in  the  form  of  minute  spheroidal  bodies,  either 
singly  or  in  clusters. 

Calcium   Oxalate  calculi  (mulberrj'  calculi)  are  com|mratively 
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common,  either  pure  or  in  combination  with  uric  acid  or  the  phos- 
phates.   Calcium  oxalate  may  occur  in  the  form  of  very  small,  hard, 
[,■  smooth  concretions,  or  as  larger,  heavy,  hard,  finely  or  coarsely 

nodulated  brown  or  blackish  lamellated  masses.     The  nucleus  or 
1    ^i  some  of  the  lamellae,  or  both,  are  often  composed  of  uric  acid. 

Cystin  Calculi  are  usually  ovoidal  in  shape,  of  waxy  consistence, 
of  clear  or  brownish  or  greenish-yellow  color,  vnth  mammillated 
surface  and  crj^stalline  fracture.  Cystin  may  be  associated  in  a 
variety  of  ways  with  other  calculi. 

Xanthin  Calculi^  which  are  very  rare,  are  usually  of  moderate 
size,  smooth,  of  a  cinnamon  or  cinnabar-red  color,  lamellated,  and 
oval  or  flattened  in  shape. 

Solid  masses  of  fibrin  and  blood  sometimes  occur  in  the  bladder, 
and  may  exist  as  independent  structures,  or  form  nuclei  for  the  de- 
posit of  urinary  salts. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  calcuU,  the  conditions  imder  which 
they  form,  modes  of  analysis,  etc.,  we  refer  to  special  works  on  this 
subject. 

THE  URETHRA. 

CONGENITAL  MALFORMATIONS. 

Some  of  the  malformations  of  the  urethra  are  described  "with 
those  of  the  penis. 

Tho  urethra  may  bo  impervious  or  may  open  at  the  root  of  the 
p(»nis.  Mon^  commonly  tlioro  is  partial  obliteration  or  stricture  of 
soiiio  part  of  tho  canal. 

Tho  (»utiro  urothra  may  bo  dilatod  into  a  sac  full  of  urine. 

Thoro  maybe  a  canal  on  tlie  d()i>>iiin  of  tlio  j>enis,  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  the  spermatic  cords,  and  opening  in  tho  glans  above  the 
un^tlira. 

There  m^iy  bo  two  or  more  openings  of  the  urothra. 

Tho  canal  may  bo  dislocated  so  as  to  open  in  tho  inguinal  re- 
gion. 

A  number  of  casc-i  have  been  reported  in  which  a  valve  iii  the 
urothra  lias  produced  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder,  dilatation  of  the 
ureters,  and  hydronephrosis.* 

Owing  to  its  narrowness,  greater  length,  and  peculiar  connec- 
tions with  tho  internal  generative  organs,  tho  male  urothra  is  much 
more  liable  to  disease  than  tho  female. 

CHANGES   IN   SIZE   AND   POSITION. 

Dilaiatioii  of  tho  urethra  may  be  proilucod  by  strictures,  or  bv 


^  Virch.  Arch.,  Bd.  xlix.,  p.  348. 
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calculi  or  other  bodies  fixed  in  its  lumen.  The  dilatations  are  fusi- 
form or  sacculated  in  shape,  and  may  reach  the  size  of  ^  orange  or 
be  even  larger. 

Strictures  of  the  urethra  are  usually  produced  by  inflammation  of 
its  walls. 

The  stricture  may  be  temporary ,  produced  by  a  diffuse  inflamma- 
tory swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  by  the  raising  of  the  re- 
laxed membrane  into  a  fold  or  pocket. 

Permanent  strictures  are  produced  by  structural  changes  in  the 
walls  of  the  urethra. 

1.  The  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  are  left  hard 
and  unyielding  by  the  preceding  inflammation.  Subsequently  the 
new  fibrous  tissue  contracts  and  narrows  the  canal. 

2.  Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  leaves  cicatricial  tissue, 
which  contracts,  and  also  produces  adhesions  and  bands  of  fibrous 
tissue. 

3.  There  is  fibrous  induration  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  and  con- 
sequent constriction  of  the  urethra. 

The  most  frequent  position  of  strictures  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
membranous  and  spongy  portions  of  the  urethra,  or  close  to  this 
point.  They  also  occur  at  the  fossa  navicularis  and  the  meatus,  but 
frequently  in  the  prostatic  portion.  There  may  be  one  stricture  or 
several.  The  consequences  of  stricture  are  dilatation  of  the  urethra, 
the  bladder,  the  xireters,  and  hydronephrosis  ;  inflammation  and  ul- 
ceration of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  with  perforation,  infil- 
tration of  urine,  or  the  formation  of  fistulse.* 

The  urethra  may  also  be  obstructed  by  folds  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  by  muscular  valves  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ;  by  wounds  ; 
by  polypi  and  swollen  glands  ;  by  new  growths  ;  by  changes  in  the 
prostate  and  perineum  ;  by  calculi,  mucus,  blood,  and  echinococci 
coming  from  the  bladder  ;  by  foreign  bodies  introduced  from  with- 
out. 

Prolapse  and  inversion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  seen  in  young 
girls  and  women  in  rare  cases.  There  is  a  bluish-red  swelling,  from 
the  size  of  a  poa  to  that  of  a  walnut,  at  the  meatus.  In  the  male 
in  valuation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  has  been  seen 
after  injuries  of  the  perineum 

WOUNDS— RUPTURE— PERFORATION. 

Wounds  of  the  urethra  are  produced  in  many  ways,  but  most 
commonly  by  catheters  and  bougies.     The  wounds  may  cicatrize,  or 

>  For  literature  of  stricture  of  urethra,  and  plates  illustrating  mrtnX  forma,  see 
article  by  DitUl  in  Pitha  and  BiUroth's  "HaDdbuch  der  allg.  Chirargie,**  Bd.  ill., 
Abtb.  3. 
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there  may  be  infiltration  of  urine  or  the  formation  of  fistulae  or  f aLse 
passages. 

Ruptures  of  the  urethra  are  produced  by  severe  contusions  and 
by  fracture  of  the  pelvic  bones.  Extravasations  of  blood  and  urine, 
and  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  surroimding  soft  parts,  are  the 
ordinary  results. 

Ulceration  and  perforation  of  tke  urethra  may  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  fistulas,  which  open  in  various  directions  through  the  skin. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Catarrhal  Urethritis  may  be  simple  and  due  to  the  action  of 
chemical  irritants,  to  the  extension  to  the  urethra  of  inflammation 
from  other  parts,  and  to  unknown  causes ;  but  it  is  most  frequently 
due  to  the  action  of  the  gonorrhoeal  poison.  In  its  acute  form  it  in- 
volves either  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  urethra.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  red,  swollen,  and  covered  with  rauco-pus.  The  inflam- 
mation may  extend  to  the  fibrous  wall  of  the  urethra,  the  corpora 
spongiosa  and  cavernosa.  This  may  result  in  the  formation  of  new 
connective  tissue  or  of  abscesses,  especially  near  the  fossa  navicula- 
ris.  The  inflammation  may  also  extend  to  the  bladder,  the  glands 
of  Cowper,  the  prostate,  the  spermatic  cord,  and  the  testicles.  The 
inguinal  glands  also  may  be  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  the  lymphatic 
vessels  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis  may  be  involved  in  the  same  pro- 
cess. 

Chronic  inflainination  of  the  urethra  may  exist  for  a  long  time 
with  the  production  of  a  inuco-purulent  exudation,  but  without  the 
occurreiK^o  of  marked  structural  lesions.  In  other  cases  it  leads  to 
ulceration,  to  fibrous  induration  of  the  wall  of  the  canal,  to  indura- 
tion and  swelling  of  the  mucous  follicles,  to  polypoid  thickenings  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 

The  exudation  in  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, not  only  of  the  urethra  but  also  of  the  vagina  and  of  the  eye, 
constantly  contains,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  a  form  of  micrococ- 
cus which  is  said  by  some  observers — although  this  is  denied  by 
others — to  present  characteristic  morphological  characters. 

The  Micrococcus  gonorrhoeae — called  gonococcus — which  is  spher- 
oidal or  ovoidal  in  shape,  usually  occurs  in  pairs  or  in  groups  of  four 
or  more,  and  may  be  contained  in  the  pus  cells  (Fig.  80)  or  lie  on 
their  surfaces  or  free  in  the  fluid.  The  pus  cells  sometimes  contain 
very  hirge  numbers  of  the  micrococci. 

The  gonococcus  may  be  stained  by  drying  the  exudation  on  a 
cover  glass  and  using  Gram's  method. 

For  details  as  to  the  biology  of  the  gonococcus  se<»  page  2f)0. 
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Croupous  Inflammation  is  sometimes  seen  in  children.  Fibrin- 
ous casts  of  a  small  or  large  portion  of  the  canal  may  be  formed. 

Syphilitic  Ulcers  may  be  situated  at  the  meatus  or  as  far  back 
as  the  fossa  navicularis.     They  are  apt  to  produce  strictures. 

Tubercular  Inflammation  rarely  occurs  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  urethra  in  connection  with  tubercular  inflammation  of 
the  bladder,  prostate,  or  testicles. 

TUMORS. 

Aside  from  the  polypoid  outgrowths  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  urethra  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation,  flbrous  ixjlyps 
may  occur  congenitally,  or  polyps  containing  glandular  structure's 
or  cysts  rarely  occur.  Carcinoma  nwiy  occur  as  a  result  of  liK'al 
extension  from  adjacent  organs  or  metastasis  from  the  bladder. 
Cysts  may  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  iis  a  result  of  the  dilata- 
tion of  the  mucous  glands.  Circumscril)ed  mju*sos  of  dilated  veins 
occasionally  occur  in  the  urethra,  forming  the  so-called  urethral 
luemorrhoids. 

The  sinus  pocularis  may  be  dilated  in  children  by  the  retention 
of  its  secretion,  so  as  to  form  a  tumor  which  may  obstruct  the  exit 
of  urine,  cause  h^^pertrophy  of  the  bladder  and  dilatation  of  the 
ureters. 
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FEMALE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 

THE  VULVA 

MALFORMATIOXS. 

The  external  genitals  may  be  entirely  absent  or  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. The  fissure  between  the  labia  may  be  unformed,  or  the  la- 
bia may  grow  together,  with  or  without  obstruction  of  the  urethra. 
The  clitoris  and  nymphs  may  be  abnormally  large,  or  the  nympluB 
may  be  increased  in  number.  The  clitoris  may  be  abnormally  long, 
resembling  a  penis ;  at  the  same  time  the  vagina  is  narrow,  the  ute- 
rus small  and  undeveloped  or  malformed  ;  the  ovaries  small,  some- 
times situated  in  the  labia  ;  the  mammae  small,  and  the  body  of  a 
masculine  character.  Such  cases  are  sometimes  called  pseudo-her- 
maphrodites. The  clitoris  may  be  perforated  by  the  urethra  or  may 
1)0  cleft  and  apparently  double. 

The  hymen  frequently  exhibits  various  anomalies.  It  may  be 
entirely  absent.  Tlie  opening  may  be  very  large  or  in  unusual  pla- 
ces ;  there  may  be  several  openings  ;  the  free  edge  may  be  beset 
with  papillary  pn^jections  ;  there  may  be  no  opening  at  all.  * 

HAEMORRHAGE,    HYPER.EMIA,    ETC. 

Hajmorrhage  may  take  place  from  wounds  or  ulcers  of  the  vulva, 
but  the  m(;st  important  form  of  htTBmorrhage  is  that  which  occurs  in 
the  connec^tivo  tissue  of  the  labia  majora.  This  is  produced  during 
labor  or  from  external  injury.  One  of  the  labia  may  be  swollen  and 
distended  by  the  extravasated  blood  until  it  is  as  large  as  a  child's 
head.  The  blood  may  be  gradually  absorl)ed,  or  it  may  decompose 
with  suppuration  or  gangrene  of  the  surrounding  tissue.     The  puru- 

'  For  description  and  illustrations  of  anomalies  of  the  hymen,  which  may  be  use- 
ful for  medico  Ici^al  purposes,  see  Courty's  '*  Diseases  of  Uterus,  Ovaries,  Fallopian 
Tubes,"  Trans,  by  McLaren,  1883,  p.  90. 
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lent  matter  may  escape  through  the  skin  and  the  patient  recover,  or 
the  suppuration  may  extend  into  the  pelvis  and  cause  death. 

A  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  labia  is  not  infrequent. 
CEdema  may  occur  in  acute  form  in  pregnant  and  puerperal  women, 
imd  may  terminate  in  suppuration  or  gangrene.  CEdema  of  the  la- 
bia majora  frequently  accompanies  disturbances  of  the  venous  cir- 
culation, as  in  certain  heart  and  lung  diseases  ;  or  it  may  occur  in 
chronic  diffuse  nephritis  or  other  wasting  diseases,  or  as  a  result  of 
thrombosis  or  other  disturbances  of  circulation  in  the  uterine  or  peri- 
vaginal venous  plexuses.  This  may  be  excessive,  leading  to  the 
transudation  of  fluid  through  the  skin,  to  the  formation  of  vesicles, 
to  superficial  erosion,  or  even  to  gangrene. 

INFLAMMATION. 

The  skin,  mucous  membrane,  connective  tissue,  and  glands  of 
the  vulva  may  be  the  seat  of  inflammation.  Acute  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  caused  by  a  variety  of  irritating  influ- 
ences, but  is  most  frequently  due  to  gonorrhcetil  infection.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  red  and  covered  with  a  muco-pu- 
rulent  exudation.  The  labia  may  be  swollen,  the  glands  of  Bartho- 
lin are  liable  to  be  involved,  and  abscesses  of  the  labia  may  be  de- 
veloped. Chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  may  lead  to  superficial  or 
<leep  ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  to  papillary  outgrowths, 
or  to  thickening  of  the  labia.  Suppunitive  inflammation  of  the  tis- 
sue of  the  labia  may  occur  in  connection  with  a  simihir  process  in 
neighboring  parts.  Erysipelatous  inflammation  of  tlie  skin  of  the 
^Tilva  is  frequent  in  young  children  and  may  cause  death.  In  tidults 
it  is  less  common.  Inflammation  of  the  vulvo- vaginal  glands  may 
be  sicute  and  produce  abscesses,  or  chronic  and  produce  induration  of 
the  gland. 

Gangrene  may  follow  er^'sipelatous  inflammation,  may  occur  after 
parturition,  may  accompany  severe  exhausting  and  infectious  dis- 
otist»8,  or  may  occur  as  an  epidemic  disease,  especially  among  chil- 
dren. It  may  be  the  result  of  bruises  or  other  injuries.  In  some 
forms,  such  as  those  known  as  noma  and  hospital  gangrene,  the 
destruction  of  tissue  proceetls  with  extreme  rapi<lity. 

Herpes,  eczema,  lichen,  prurigo,  etc.,  may  be  found  on  the  skin 
of  the  vulva. 

Syphilitic  inflammation  and  ulceration  are  of  frequent  occurrence 
on  the  vulva,  particularly  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  frequently 
lead  to  considerable  destruction  of  tissue  and  cicatricial  contractions. 

Simple  Croupous  Inflammation  may  occur,  with  or  Avithout 
diphtheria  and  a  similar  lesion  of  the  fauces  or  elsewhere,  and  is  fre- 
quently assodaled  with  gangrene. 
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Lupus. — This  form  of  inflammataoii,  usually  with  more  or  lg^ 
dfiStractiTe  ulceration,  oocasionally  occurs  in  the  vulva. 


i''i6roma.— Circumscribed  fibrous  tumors  are  found  in  thee 
nective  tissue  of  the  labia,  mous  venerie,  perineum,  clitoris,  ami 
ttltrance  to  the  v^ina.  They  may  attain  a  large  size,  and.  attacbetl 
only  by  a  pedicle,  may  hang  far  down  between  the  legs.  The  skin 
is  usually  movable  over  the  surface  of  these  tumors. 

Fibroma  diffusum  (elephantiasis). — This  usually  involves  the 
clitoris  or  the  labia,  or  both,  and  may  extend  to  surrounding  parts 
of  the  skin.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  diffuse  hypertrophy  of  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  with  or  without  involvement  of  the 
papillsB  and  epidermis.  The  surface  may  be  smooth  or  rough. 
Swnetimes  when  the  new  growth  is  circumscribed,  rough  or  smooth 
polypoid  growths,  often  of  large  size,  are  formed.  When  the  papilla 
ana  epidermis  are  much  involved,  larger  and  smaller  cauliflower-like 
excrescences  may  cover  the  hypertrophied  parts  and  the  surface  be 
very  rough  and  scaly. 

Papillomaia. — These  growths  consist  of  hypertrophied  papilla 
oofvered  with  thick  layers  of  epithelium.  They  vary  in  size  from 
tliBt  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  apple,  and  have  a  cauliflower  appearance. 

Syphilitic  Condylomata. — In  one  form,  the  so-called  mucous 
patch,  there  is  an  infiltration  of  the  papillary  layers  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane  with  variously  shaped  cells  and  fluid,  so  that  the 
tissue  has  a  gelatinous  appearance.  In  other  cases  there  is  an 
hypertrophy  of  the  papillae,  so  that  lai^r  and  smaller  wart-like  ex- 
crescences are  formed.  This  is  called  the  pointed  condyloma. 
Lipomata,  jibro-myomata,  and  fibro-sarcomata  are  of  occasional 
occurrence  in  the  vulva.  A  few  cases  of  melano-sarcoma  are  re- 
corded. Chondroma  of  the  clitoris  has  been  described.  Carcinoma 
of  the  vulva  may  be  primary,  usually  in  the  form  of  epithelioma  of 
the  clitoris  or  labia,  or  it  may  be  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  uterus, 
vagina,  etc. 

Cysts  are  found  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  labia  majora  and 
minora.  They  are  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  child's  head. 
They  may  contain  serum,  colloid  material,  purulent  or  bloody  fiuid, 
or  they  may  have  the  characters  of  dermoid  cysts  or  atheroma  cysts. 
Their  origin  is  in  many  cases  obscure.  In  some  cases  they  are 
doubtless  due  to  dilatation  of  lymph  vessels.  Cysts  may  be  formed 
by  a  stoppage  and  filling  with  fluid  of  the  canal  of  Nuck,  or  by  a  dilar 
tation  of  the  ducts  or  acini  of  the  vulvo- vaginal  glands. 
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THE  VAGINA. 


MALFORMATIONS. 

The  vagina  may  be  entirely  absent,  and  the  internal  organs  of 
generation  also  absent  or  imperfectly  developed. 

Either  the  upper  or  the  lower  portion  of  the  canal  may  be  absent 
while  the  remaining  portion  is  present. 

The  vagina  may  be  closed  by  an  imperforate  hymen  or  by  fibrous 
septa  at  any  part  of  its  canaL  The  canal  may  be  abnormally  small 
>vithout  being  occluded. 

The  vagina  may  be  double,  in  connection  with  a  double  uterus  ; 
or,  while  the  uterus  is  normal,  the  vagina  may  be  incompletely  di- 
vided by  a  longitudinal  septum. 

CHANGES  IN  SIZE   AND  POSITION. 

Dilatation  of  the  vagina  is  produced  by  tumors,  by  the  prolapsed 
uterus,  and  by  the  accumulation  of  blood  and  mucus  behind  con- 
strictions or  obliterations  of  the  canal.  Lengthening  of  the  vagina 
is  pnnluced  by  any  cause  which  dniws  the  uterus  upward.  Xar- 
voicing  of  the  vagina  is  found  as  a  senile  change  ;  is  produced  by 
tumors  and  by  ulceration  of  the  wall  of  the  canal.  Extensive  ulcers 
may  even  cause  entire  obliteration  of  the  canal. 

Prolapse  of  the  vagina  occurs  by  itself,  usually  as  a  result  of 
thickening  or  laxity  of  its  walls,  or  in  connection  with  prolapse  of 
the  uterus.  As  an  idiopathic  process  it  usually  takes  place  soon 
after  parturition.  A  larger  or  smaller  portion  of  the  canal  is  in- 
verte<l  and  projects  through  the  vulva.  The  entire  circumference  of 
the  canal  may  bo  inverted  and  prolapsed,  or  only  the  anterior  or  pos- 
terior wall.  The  prolapse  is  at  first  small,  but  may  afterward  grad- 
ually increase  in  size  and  may  drag  down  the  uterus  with  it.  In 
other  cases  prolapse  of  the  uterus  is  the  primary  lesion,  and  the 
vagina  is  inverted  by  the  descent  of  that  organ  ;  or  the  body  of  the 
uterus  may  retain  its  normid  position,  while  an  hypertrophy  and 
lengthening  of  the  cervix  alone  drag  do>vn  the  vagina. 

Hernia  veaieo- vaginal  is — cystocele — may  be  either  the  cause  or 
effect  of  a  prohipse  of  the  vagina  and  uterus.  If  the  cystocele  is  the 
primary  lesion,  it  begins  as  a  small  pn)jection  of  the  wall  of  the  blml- 
der  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  vjigimi.  As  the  urine  accumulates 
in  this  sac  it  incrciises  in  size,  projects  through  the  vulva,  draws 
down  the  vagina  and  the  anterior  lip  of  the  cer\nx,  and  fimdly  the 
entire  uterus.  If  the  cyst<K*ele  is  the  secoudarj*  lesion,  it  is  simply 
pnxluced  by  the  dragging-down  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder 
by  tlu»  invertcnl  vagina. 
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SemiaintestinO'vaginalis. — A  portiMi  of  tlie  intestines  may  be- 
come (ized  in  Dongas'  cul-de-sac  between  the  tectum  and  the  uterua. 
This  portion  of  intestine  gmdoaUy  beoomee  larger,  pushes  forward 
the  ixj-tterior  wall  of  the  vaginai,  invwis  and  fills  up  that  canal,  and 
finaliy  {Vf^ects  tJirou^  the  vulva.  It  may  drag  with  it  the  pos- 
terior Tall  of  the  vagina  and  the  ntems. 

Seetocele  vagtJialU. — ^A  sac  is  formed  by  the  projection  uf  the 
antOTior  wall  of  tiie  rectum  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 
This  lecdon  is  of  rare  oconTreDoe  and  does  not  lea'.li  a  large  size. 

When  the  vagina  is  prolapsed  there  is  osaally  an  inflammatory 
oonditioa  of  the  lining  membrane  or  a  thictenin^  of  the  epidermis. 

WOUNDS — FESFORATIONB. 

Wounds  of  tiie  vagina  are  made  by  penetrating  iustniments,  by 
foroepB  and  other  obstetrioal  weapons,  and  by  the  fcetua  during 
didivery.  Such  wounds  may  heal,  may  give  ri^e  to  large  haeiuor- 
ril^ies,  may  suppurate,  may  produce  sbBoeeses  in  the  suirouDding 
tissues,  may  leave  fistulous  openings  into  4he  vagina  or  may  cause  - 
constriction  or  obliteration  of  its  canaL 

Vesico-vaginal  Fiatuke  are  usually  produced  by  injuries  txom 
instruments  or  from  the  foetus  durii^  d^very ;  less  frequently  1^ 
ulceration  of  the  vagina,  bladder,  or  adjacent  connective  tissue,  or 
by  abscess  in  the  surroundii^  parts.  "Die  fistuls  form  an  opening 
between  either  the  bladder  or  the  urethra  and  the  vagina.  They 
allow  the  urine  to  pass  into  the  vagina.  Spontaneous  cure  does  not 
take  place. 

Recto-vaginal  Fistulee  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  last- 
mentioned.  They  allow  the  passage  of  gas  or  f^eoes  into  the  vagina. 
They  Bometimes  heal  spontaneously. 

INFLAMMATION. 
Catarrhal  Inflammation  of  the  ragioal  mucous  membrane  may 
be  acute  or  chronic.  It  is  most  frequently  caused  by  gODorrhceal 
infection,  but  may  be  due  to  local  irritation  or  depend  upon  general 
causes.  It  not  infrequently  occurs  in  the  new-bom.  In  the  acute 
form  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  frequently  covered  with 
a  muco-purulent  or  a  purulent  exudation.  In  the  chronic  form  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  Bwolleh,  covered  with  a  purulent  exada- 
tion  ;  there  may  be  an  exfoliation  of  epithelium,  shallow  or  deep  ero- 
sions, or  ulcere. 

Sometimes  large  shreds  or  membranes  are  cast  off  from  the  va- 
gina which  consist  wholly  of  exfoliated,  flat  epitheUum  (Fig.  331). 
In  other  oases  the  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  dense,  and  some- 
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times  pigmented,  or  it  may  be  roughened,  covered  with  papillse,  or  it 
may  be  relaxed  aiid  prolapeed. 

Croupous  Inflammation  may  occur  after  parturitioiL,  in  dysen- 
tery, in  typhus  and  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlatiiia,  measles, 
and  other  infectious  diseases.  The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and 
covered  with  a  grayish  layer  of  fibrin  and  pus.  The  mucosa  and 
submucosa  may  be  infiltrated  with  fibrin  and  pus.  The  infiltrated 
portions  of  the  mucosa  and  submucosa  may  die  and  become  gangre- 
nous, and  thus  deep  and  extensive  ulcers  be  formed. 

Suppurative  Inflammation  of  the  fibro-muscular  coat  of  the 
vagina  may  occur  ^ter  injuries  or  in  pregnant  and  puerperal  wo- 
men. Abscesses  may  be  formed  which  penetrate  into  the  labia  or 
into  the  pelvic  connective  tissue.     In  other  cases  the  intense  phl^- 


monouB  inflammation  may  lead  to  the  death  and  casting-ofl  of  pew 
tions  uf  the  vaginal  wall,  or  even  of  the  entire  walL 

Gangrene  of  the  vagina  may  occur  as  a  result  of  croupous  or 
intense  suppurative  or  syphilitic  inflammation,  or  from  unknown 
causes.  In  the  form  of  noma  it  may  be  very  extensive  and  rapidly 
destructive. 

Tuberculous  and  Syphilitic  Inflammation,  usually  leading  to 
more  or  lees  extensive  ulceration,  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
vagina.  Tuberculous  inflammation  is  secondary  to  tuberculosis  of 
other  parts.  Syphilitic  ulcers  may  heal,  sometimes  leaving  marked 
cicatrices,  and  sometimes  not. 

TUMORS. 

Fibroma,  fibro-myoma,  sarcoma,  myoma  Itevicetlulare,  are  of 
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occasional  occurrence  in  the  vagina.  Myoma  striocellukMre  is  of  rare 
occurrence. 

Papillomata  are  of  frequent  occurrence  as  a  resolt  of  chronic 
inflammation.  Carcinoma  of  tiie  vagina  is  usually  aeoondaxy  to 
cancer  of  the  uterus.  It  may  be  primary  as  a  circumscribed  nodular 
tumor,  or  more  frequently  it  occurs  in  a  papillary  and  tdcefratiiig 
form  and  often  spreads  to  neighboring  parts. 

Cysts. — ^These  are  not  very  common  and  may  be  small  or  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg.  They  may  be  lined  with  flattened  epithelium, 
and  contain  serous  or  viscid,  dark-colored  or  transparent  fluid. 

PARASITES. 

Among  the  animal  parasites  Oxyuris  and  Trichomonas  vaginch 
lis  are  of  occasional  occurrence.  Among  the  vegetable  forma  Oidium 
albicans,  Leptothrix  are  occasionally  seen,  while  micrococci  and 
various  other  forms  of  bacteria  are  common.  Staphyloooocos  and 
Streptococcus  py  (^^nes  have  been  found  many  times  in  the  normal 
vagina.  The  pathogenic  significance  of  the  bacteria  in  the  vagina 
is  not  yet  established. 

THE  UTERUS. 
MALFORMATIONS. 

The  uteruSy  up  to  the  third  month  of  intra-uterine  life,  consists  of 
two  large  comua,  which  by  the  fusion  of  their  lower  ends  form  the 
uterus. 

The  uterus,  tubes,  and  vagina  may  be  entirely  absent,  with  or  with- 
out absence  of  the  external  genitals.  Or  the  uterus  alone,  or  the 
upper  part  of  the  vagina  also,  may  be  absent. 

The  uterus  may  be  only  rudimentary  while  the  vagina  is  normal. 
It  then  appears  as  a  flattened  solid  body  with  solid  comua.  Or  there 
are  two  comua  joined  at  their  lower  extremities  so  as  to  form  a  small 
double  uterus.  Or  the  uterus  is  represented  by  a  small  sac,  which 
may  or  may  not  communicate  with  the  vagina.  Or  there  is  a  very 
small  uterus,  \vith  thin  muscular  walls  and  two  large  comua. 

Only  one  of  the  comua  which  should  form  the  uterus  may  be 
developed  while  the  other  is  arrested  in  its  growth.  The  uterus  is 
then  a  long,  cylindrical  body,  tenninating  above  in  one  tube.  On 
the  side  where  the  other  horn  should  have  been  developed  there  is  no 
tube,  or  only  a  rudimentary  one.     Both  ovaries  are  usually  present. 

The  two  cornua  may  te  fully  developed,  but  their  lower  ends 
remain  separated  and  form  a  double  uterus.  An  entire  separation 
into  two  distinct  uteri  and  va^infe  is  very  rare.  More  frequently  the 
uterus  consists  of  one  body,  divided  by  a  septum  into  two  cavities. 
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There  are  then  two  cervical  portions  of  the  uterus  projecting  into 
a  single  vagina,  or  each  into  a  separate  vagina.  Or  there  is  only 
a  single  cervix.  The  septum  in  the  uterus  may  be  complete  or  only 
partial. 

We  also  find  abnormal  size  of  the  uterus,  abnormal  flexions ;  the 
cer\4x  may  be  soUd  or  may  be  closed  by  the  vaginal  mucous  mem- 
brane. Or  the  cervix  may  have  an  abnormal  form  with  a  small 
opening  or  canal.  * 

CHANGES   IN   SIZE. 

In  the  new-bom  infant  the  uterus  is  small,  the  body  flattened, 
the  cervix  disproportionately  large.  During  childhood  the  organ 
increases  in  size,  but  the  body  remains  small  in  proportion  to  the 
cervix.    At  puberty  the  shape  changes  and  the  body  becomes  larger. 

At  every  menstruation  the  uterus  is  somewhat  swollen  and  con- 
gested. After  pregnancy  it  does  not  return  to  its  virgin  size,  but  re- 
mains somewhat  larger.  In  old  age  it  gradually  becomes  smialler ; 
its  walls  are  harder  and  more  fibrous. 

Abnormal  Smallness  of  the  uterus  is  sometimes  found  as  an  ar- 
rest of  development.  The  uterus  in  adult  life  retains  the  size  and 
shape  of  that  of  the  infant.  It  may  result,  however,  from  chronic 
endometritis,  from  repeated  preg^nancies,  from  old  age,  or  from 
chronic  exhausting  diseases.  Its  caWty  may  be  smaller  than  nor- 
mal, or  distended  with  mucus.  Large  myomata  sometimes  cause 
marked  atrophy  of  the  uterine  wall.  Atrophy  of  the  vaginal  portion 
of  the  uterus  is  sometimes  observed  after  repeated  pregnancies,  some- 
times without  known  cause.  Narrowing  and  obliteration  of  the 
ca\nty  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  cervix  are  usually  produced  by  chronic 
inflammation. 

Enlargement  of  the  Uterus  may  be  due  to  too  early  develop- 
ment. It  is  accompanied  by  abnormally  early  development  of  all  the 
sexual  organs  and  functions.  The  uterus  may  be  enlarged  in  con- 
nection with  heart  disease,  prolapse  and  abnormal  flexions  and  ver- 
sions, chronic  inflammations,  repeated  preg^nancies,  myomata,  and 
accumulations  of  blood  or  mucus  in  the  uterine  cavity.  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  vaginal  portion  may  be  produced  by  the  above  causes, 
and  is  also  found  without  known  cause.  One  or  both  lips  of  the 
ctTvix  nuiy  be  uniformly  increaseil  in  size,  or  they  may  be  lobulated. 

Dilatation  of  the  uterus  is  pnnluced  by  ticcumulations  of  blood, 
mucus,  or  pus  in  consetiuence  of  narrowing  or  obliteration  of  the  cer- 
vix or  vagina.  The  uterine  walls  may  retain  their  normal  thickness, 
bo  thickened  or  thinned.     The  most  f reijuent  {)06ition  of  the  stenosis 


'  rt!ustr:itioQ.s  of  various  forms  of  malformation  of  the  cervix  may  be  found  in  the 
trunslatioQ  by  McLaren  of  (hurty*$  "  Diaeases  of  the  Uterus,  OTaries,  etc.,**  1888. 


1  or  GsarzKATios. 

1  ormtrats  after  at 
I  flnil — hfdromHra — or  tfaey  a 
teDnzadirifli  Uood.  Tlw  dilalad  otenis  is  sot  nsaall*- larger  tliBtt 
mtmpfl^haiHmmMtmMmrmAmeoanaoas&meaaiwi&.  If  both  as 
Jntrmiiin  and  as  sztenmnt  mre  daed  the  (wrrieal  cavi^  mar  be  mlao 
■JlfMriT  and  flie  ntarna  haewv  an  hour-^laes  shajK.  If  the  ofaetmctiaa 
b  in  fbe  TB^^na,  ilie  utBrm  and  vaj^na  may  form  a  Uu:ger  flaak- 
tiwtpffl  body,  and  tibe  Una  of  deounratioD  between  oerru  and  -mgina 
be  kat  In  wmecaaw  tibe£laiai!>>n  U  con&ied  to  the  o^nrix.  If 
fte  obatmction  is  ooioompleto  O.i-  rvtairted  dmd  ina}r  eeeapB  into 
tibs  Tsgina  and  aAerwatd  aocinnD].ite  again. 

Accamolatian  of  hmimIiiiiiI  tA  •»]  in  tlie  cavitv  of  the  Dteroft — 
Jumaatometra — is  nsoallT'  prodnceil  Yiy  c<»igeniial  stenosis  of  the 
cervix  or  vagina.  !nie  dilated  nti-ms  may  n-ach  an  enonnooa  size. 
1£  file  fiaid  is  not  eracnated  by  surgiral  ii]torfi^T«>noe  th^re  may  be 
iitiier  nqrttue  or  nloaatiTe  porforatioa  of  the  atera&  Tbe  blood 
maiy  escape  into  flie  abdmmnal  caTity,  or  be  ehut  in  by  adhesions,  or 
perfcnste  into  tiie  Uadder  or  inteaHnes.  Sometimes  the  blood  peases 
into  tiie  Falloiaan  tnbea,  dilates  them,  and  escapee  through  their  ab- 


CHAKOKB  IK   POSITtOX. 

Thebodjof  tbenterosmaybeoisiiie  fixotl  iniin  abnormal  podtion, 
tritfle  the  ntoation  of  the  cervix  b  unchan^red.  The  body  may  be 
bent  forward — anteflexion;  backivjinl — rrtroffrxion  ;  or  sitle^vays 
— lateral  flexion.  The  flexioii  may  be  sUght,  or  so  great  that  the 
neck  and  body  form  an  acute  angle.  Anteflexion  is  the  most  com- 
mon variety,  and  that  in  which  the  dexion  is  greatest.  Peritoneal 
adhesionB,  flaccidity  of  the  uterine  walls,  particularly  after  dehvery, 
atrophy  of  the  walls,  ovarian  and  other  tumors,  etc,  are  the  usual 
causes  of  flexions. 

The  Versions  of  the  uterus  consist  in  an  abnormal  inclination  <:^ 
the  long  axis  of  the  oi^^an  to  that  of  the  vagina.  The  uterus  may  be 
inclined  backward,  forward,  or  to  one  side. 

Retroversion  is  very  much  the  most  common.  The  fundus  uteri 
is  directed  backward  and  downward,  the  cervix  forward  and  up- 
ward. This  condition  is  found  in  various  degrees ;  in  the  highest  the 
fimdus  lies  in  Douglas'  cul-de-sac  with  the  cervix  upward,  so  that  the 
axis  of  the  uterus  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  vagina,  but  in  a  direction 
nearly  opposite  to  the  normal  one.  Abnormal  looseness  of  the  ute- 
rine ligaments,  abnormally  large  capacity  of  the  pelvis,  hypertrophy 
or  tumors  of  the  uterus,  and  pregnancy  during  the  first  four  mcmths, 
are  some  of  the  more  common  conditions  under  which  this  lesion 
occurs. 

Anteveraion, — Inclination  of  the  fundus  forward  and  downward^ 
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and  of  the  cervix  backward  and  upward,  is  not  common  and  sel- 
dom reaches  a  high  degree.  It  occurs  under  the  same  general  ex- 
ternal conditions  as  anteflexion. 

Lateroversion  is  not  very  common  as  a  simple  lesion,  but  is  not 
infrequently  combined  with  other  displacements.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced by  congenital  shortening  of  one  of  the  broad  ligaments,  by  ad- 
hesions, or  by  the  pressure  of  tumors. 

The  greater  degrees  of  version  may  produce  very  grave  lesions. 
The  urethra  and  rectum  may  be  compressed.  Cystitis,  perforation  of 
the  bladder,  dilatation  of  the  ureters  and  hydronephrosis,  and  fatal 
obstruction  of  the  bowels  may  follow.  If  pregnancy  exists  abortion 
may  take  place,  or  the  inverted  uterus  may  be  forced  through  the 
peritoneum  and  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  project  through 
the  vulva.  In  the  non-pregnant  uterus  pressure  on  the  veins  and 
consequent  chronic  inflammation  of  the  organ  may  follow. 

Prolapsus  Uteri  consists  of  a  descent  of  the  uterus  into  the 
vagina.  The  uterus  may  be  only  slightly  lowered  or  it  may  project 
at  the  \iilva.  In  complete  prolapse  we  find  a  tumor  projecting 
through  the  vulva,  partly  covered  by  the  distended  vagina,  and  pre- 
senting the  ojxjning  of  the  os  externum  near  its  centre.  The  blad- 
der and  rectum  may  be  drawn  down  with  the  vagina  or  may  remain 
in  place.  The  exposed  cervix  and  vagina  usually  become  inflamed 
and  sometimes  ulcerated,  or  the  mucous  membrane  may  become 
thickened.  The  lesion  is  frequently  complicated  by  hypertrophy  of 
the  cervix. 

Gnidual  prolapse,  which  is  most  frequent,  may  be  due  to  an  in- 
creased weight  of  the  uterus,  as  in  pregnancy,  inflanmiatory  enlarge- 
ment, the  presence  of  tumors,  etc. ;  or  to  some  abnormal  condition  of 
the  uterine  supports.  It  is  fre<iuently  caused  by  a  vaginal  cystocele 
or  roctocele.  Sudden  prolapse  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  an  enlarged 
uterus  or  one  unduly  heavy  by  reason  of  tumors  connected  with  it. 
It  is  most  common  in  subinvolution  after  parturition. 

Elevation  of  the  uterus  is  produced  by  mechanical  causes  crowd- 
ing or  dragging  it  upward,  as  adhesions,  tmnors,  etc.  The  vagina 
is  drawn  up  and  lengthened,  and  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix 
mav  be  oblitcnited. 

Inrersion  of  the  uterus  consists  of  an  invagination  of  the  fun- 
dus. The  fundus  may  be  invaginated  in  the  body,  the  fundus  and 
body  in  the  cerWx,  or  the  entire  organ  in  the  vagina.  It  usually  oc- 
curs when  the  uterine  walls  are  rebixed,  and  is  very  frequently  due 
to  tniction  on  the  placenta  during  pjirturition.  It  may  take  place 
spontaneously  after  pjirturition.  It  may  be  produced  by  intra-ute- 
rino  tumors.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  inverted  organ  is  fre- 
quently inflamed,  particularly  when  the  inversion  is  complete. 
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HemicB  of  the  uterus  are  rare.  Ventral  hemicB  may  oocur  dni^ 
ing  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  &e  peritoneum,  aponeiiToees^ 
and  skin  being  forced  outward  to  form  a  sac  in  which  the  ntams 
lies.  Crural  hemics  are  produced  by  the  drawing-down  of  the  ute- 
rus and  ovaries  into  the  sac  of  an  intestinal  hernia.  Inguinal  her^ 
nia  may  be  produced  in  the  same  way  or  be  congenitaL  Ischiatic 
hernia  has  been  seen.  Pregnancy  may  occur  in  the  uteme  ^rhile 
situated  in  a  crural  or  inguinal  hernia. 

RUPTURE  AND  PERFORATION. 

Rupture  of  the  unimpregpiated  uterus  is  rare.  It  may,  however, 
occur  when  the  uterine  cavity  is  distended  with  blood  or  serum,  or  in 
connection  with  large  myomata  of  the  uterine  walls. 

In  the  gravid  uterus  ruptures  hdve  been  seen  in  nearly  every 
month  of  pregnancy,  but  most  frequently  toward  the  end.  The  rup- 
ture may  be  produced  by  thinning  of  the  uterine  wall  by  tumors,  or 
by  violent  contusions,  or  as  the  result  of  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  08. 

The  act  of  parturition  is  the  most  frequent  cause.     Malpositions 

of  the  foetus,  narrowing  of  the  pelvis,  protracted  labor,  thinning  of 

the  uterine  wall  from  tumors,  forcible  use  of  the  forceps  and  other 

instruments,  are  the  ordinary  causes.    The  rupture  may  be  in  the 

body  of  the  uterus  or  the  cervix,  or  both  ;  it  may  be  large  or  small ; 

it  may  extend  completely  or  only  partly  through  the  uterine  walL 

The  consequences  of  partial  rupture  are  haemorrhage,  gangrenous 

I  inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the  rupture,  peritonitis,  and  usuall^^ 

i  death.     In  rare  cases  the  rupture  cicatrizes  and    the  patient  recov- 

k  ers.     Complete  rupture  usually  causes  death  in  a  short  time.     The 

\     \  foetus  escapes  partly  or  completely  into  the  abdominal  cavity.     If 

the  patient  survives  the  immediate  shock,  fatal  peritonitis  soon  en- 
sues. In  rare  cases  the  foetus  is  shut  in  by  adhesions  and  the  pa- 
tient sur\4ves. 

Perforations  of  the  uterus  may  l)e  i)roduced  by  carcinoma,  by 
abscesses  in  its  neighborhood,  and  by  ovarian  cysts. 

HYPEREMIA— UTERINE  AND    PERI-UTEKINE   HAEMORRHAGE. 

f  Hypercemia. — Aside  from  the  active  menstrual  hyperaemia,  the 

uterus  may  be  hypersemic  in  acute  and  chronic  inflammation,  as  a  re- 
sult of  displacement  of  the  organ,  and  in  certain  forms  of  heart  dis- 
ease. The  organ  is  usually  enlarged,  the  raucous  membrane  swol- 
len, and  the  veins  more  or  less  evidently  dilated. 

HcBinorrhage,—TSif£uH\on  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
occurs  normally  at  the  menstrual  i)eriods.  For  the  abnormalities  to 
which  this  function  is  subject  we  refer  to  works  on  gynadGology. 
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Effusions  of  blood  at  other  than  the  menstrual  periods  may  be  caused 
by  mechanical  hypersBmia,  by  haemorrhoids,  by  acute  hypersemia, 
by  intra-uterine  polypi  and  other  tumors,  by  acute  and  chronic  in- 
flammation, by  typhus  fever,  scurvy,  etc.,  by  ulcerating  carcinoma, 
by  abortions  and  miscarriages. 

A  peculiar  form  of  hsemorrhage  is  the  polypoid  hsematoma,  or 
fibrinous  polypus  of  the  uterus.  It  occurs  after  parturition  and  after 
abortions.  The  portion  of  the  uterine  wall  where  the  placenta  was 
attached,  with  or  without  a  portion  of  retained  placenta,  forms  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  pedicle  of  the  polypus.  We  find  a  large, 
polypoid,  bloody  mass  firmly  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  the  uterine 
wall.  The  uterus  enlarges  with  the  growth  of  the  polypus,  the  cer- 
\ix  is  dilated,  and  the  thrombus  projects  into  and  may  even  fill  up 
the  vagina.  The  formation  of  such  a  thrombus  is  accompanied  by 
repeated  hsBmorrhages. 

Haemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  uterus  occurs  in  old  age. 
The  mucous  membrane  and  uterine  wall  are  infiltrated  with  blood, 
and  there  is  some  blood  in  the  uterine  cavity.  Several  cases  of  h»- 
niorrhagic  infarction  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  uterus  have  lx?en 
(les(Til)e(l.' 

Peri-uterine  or  Retro-uterine  Hcematocele  consists  in  an  accu- 
mulation of  blood  around  the  uterus  or  in  Douglas'  cul-de-sac.  It 
may  consist  of  blood  extravasated  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  which 
settles  into  the  pelvis  ;  or,  in  consequence  of  local  hypersemia,  there 
may  be  repeated  extravasations  of  blood.  In  the  latter  case  the  local 
peritonitis  may  produce  false  membranes,  between  the  layers  of 
which  haemorrhages  take  place.  A  similar  condition  rarely  occurs 
in  the  male.  The  haemorrhagic  mass  may  become  encapsulated,  or 
may  soften  or  suppurate  and  perforate  into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  or 
may  be  absorl>ed.  A  form  of  extraperitoneal  haematocele  is  de- 
scribed in  which  the  blood  lies  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment. The  extravasation  may  proceed  from  hromorrliage  of  any  of 
the  alxlominal  viscera  or  rupture  of  aneurisms  :  from  vascular  new- 
formed  false  membranes  ;  from  rupture  of  the  varicose  veins  of  the 
broiid  ligaments  ;  from  rupture  of  haemorrhagic  cysts  of  the  ovaries  ; 
from  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  tubal  pregnancy  or  in  haematometra  ;  or 
from  general  causes,  such  as  scurvy,  purpura,  etc.  In  some  cases 
the  extra v;isation  begins  at  a  menstrual  period,  and  increases  at  the 
succeeding  i)erioils. 

Ante-uterine  Hcematocele  is  of  occasional  occurrence,  either  in 
connection  with  the  retro-uterine  form  or  when  the  ixwterior  cul-de- 
sac  is  obliterated. 


^^H'  Chiari,  Pnimr  intHl.  WiK-heiistlir..  Iki.  xxi.,  Nt».  1*2,  1H96. 
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INFLAMMATION. 

/.  Infiammation  of  the  Unimpregnated  Uterus. 

Acute  Catarrhal  Endometritis. — In  this  disease,  which  in  ite 
lighter  gra<ie3  may  leave  hut  little  alteration  after  death,  the  mueuu» 
membrane  is  swollen,  hyporjemic,  and  Bometimes  the  seat  of  punc- 
tate ha-morrhageH.     The  epithelium  may  desquamate,  and  the  mu- 


Fia.  3!tt,— Chrohio  EnxnoRUTU  witb  the  Pc 
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cosa  contain  an  undue  quantity  of  Bmall  spheroidal  cells.  The  s 
face  is  more  ot  less  thickly  covered  with  muco-punilent  exudatioD. 
In  severe  cases  shreds  of  mucous  membrane  may  be  exfoliated.  The 
lesion  is  usually  moat  marked  in  tlie  muc()U3  membrane  of  the  body, 
but  may  involve  the  cervix  at  the  same  time,  or  the  cervix  alone. 
The  body  of  the  uterus  may  be  swollen  and  hyperaemic.  In  dys- 
menoiThcea  meiabranacea  there  may  be  an  expulsion,  with  more  or 
less  blood,  of  membranous  masses  consisting  of  fibrin  mingled  with 
blood  and  pus  colls,  or  consisting  of  exfoliated  superficial  layers  of 
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epithelium.  Tbis  exfoliated  epithelium  is  frequently  much  flattened 
BO  as  to  considerably  resemble  the  vaginal  epithelium.  When  the 
shreds  are  lai^e  theopeuings  of  the  uterine  glands  may  bo  seen  as 
perforations.  Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  uterus  may  be 
due  to  injurj-,  exposure  during  menstruation,  the  gonorrhoeal  infec- 
tion, local  iufection  with  other  bact«ria,  or  it  may  accompany  the 
general  acute  infectious  diseases. 

Chronic  Endometritis. — This  may  be  a  continuation  of  an  acute 
inflammation  or  begin  as  a  cbronic  disea.%.  In  some  of  the  lesser 
degrees  of  inflammation  we  find  but  slight  changes  after  death. 
The  mucous  membrane,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  swollen,  hypene- 


Fio.  isn^AimnMUToin  Hmnfusu  or 

Thia  sectkHi  U  from  >  Um  polrpohl  oalcnMnh  wUcli  protnadcd  from  the 

mic,  and  covered  with  muco-puruient  exudation.  In  either  ouww 
there  is  more  or  less  well-marked  thickening  uf  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  may  present  a  smooth  or  a  rough  papillary  surface  or 
polypoid  outgrowths  (Fig,  332),  Owing  to  the  hyjiertrophy  of  the 
uterine  glands  in  thia  condition,  these  pupilhirv  outgrowths,  which 
are  not  infrequently  scraped  off  by  the  eurfjwm,  often  present  the 
api)earance  of  adenomata.  This  condition  is  calle<l  ''adenomatous 
hyiKTpIiiwia  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane"  (»«>  Fig.  333).  Some- 
times a  thick  layer  of  new-formed,  verj-  vascular  tissue  develops  over 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  largely  covering  in  the  uterine 
glands  (Fig.  334).  From  the  decomposition  of  extravasatetl  blood  io 
the  mucous  membrane  the  latter  may  be  mottled  with  bro 
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black.     The  glandular  elements  of  tlio  mucosa  may  he  partially  or^ 
almost  entirely  destroyed.     The  papilla  of  the  cervix  may  be  byper- 
trophied,  the  mucoua  folliclea  awoUen  nnd  their  outlets  obstructed, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  the  so-called  ovula  Nabothi.     The  uter- 
ine wall  becomes  flaccid  and  atrophied,  or  it  may  bo  hypertrophied,   , 
especially  in  the  cervical  [wrtion.     Ulceration  of  the  mucous  i 
brane,  especially  of  the  cen'ix,  may  occur.     Contraction  or  oblitera- 
tion of  the  cervical  canal  mayoccur.     The  inflanimatiou  may  extend  \ 
to  the  Fallopian  tubes  or  to  the  vagina. 

Chronic  endometritis  may  exist  at  any  age,  but  is  most  common  { 


a  uterine  miucle  IlsKue:  b,  mucoiLi  n 

after  puberty  and  ia  produced  by  a  great  variL'ty  uf  causes.  It  may  i 
OLLur  in  ill  nourished  persons  or  in  those  suffering  from  exhausting  1 
disease-*  It  ma>  be  due  to  displacements  and  tumors  of  the  uterus,  J 
subinvolution   injuries,  etc. 

Croupous  Endometritia. — This  form  of  intlammatiuu  13  not  very  I 
common.     It  occasionally  occurs  in  the  puerperal  uterus,  in  acute  I 
infectious   diseases,  cholera,  typhoid   fever,  the  exanthemata,  etc. 
The  disease  sometimes  involves  the  vulva,  vagina,  and  Fallopian  J 
tubes.     It  may  co-exist  with  croupous  inflammation  of  the  colon. 

Tuberculous  Endometritia. — This  usually  occurs  as  part  of  tuber-  I 
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culous  inflammation  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  We  find  a  piirt  or 
the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  lined  with  a  rough,  yellowish 
or  gray,  cheesy  mass,  which  may  deeply  involve  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  organ.  At  the  edges  of  the  ulcerating  cheesy  areas  wo  may 
find  well-defined  miliary  tubercles,  or  W(»  miiv  find  tubeiclos  acattortMl 
through  the  otherwise  intact  mucosa.  Th(^  lanions  resemble  thow^  of 
tuberculous  nephritis. 

Syphilitic  Endometritis. — The  results  of  this  infection  an* 
usually  confined  to  the  cervical  portion,  and  consist  of  shallow  or 
deop  ulcerations  and  condylomata  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  or  there 
may  be  a  diffuse  thickening  of  the  mucosa. 

Acute  Metritis  is  usually  the  result  of  acute  catarrhal  endome- 
tritis. The  organ  is  swollen,  succulent,  congested ;  the  mucous 
membrane  covered  with  muco-pus ;  the  peritoneal  coat  congested. 
There  may  be  small  extravasations  of  bltxxl  in  the  wall  or  cavity  of 
the  uterus.  The  inflammation,  in  rare  cases,  becomes  suppurative, 
and  abscesses  are  formed  in  the  uterine  wall ;  these  may  perforate 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  into  the  rectum. 

Chronic  Metritis  is  the  result  of  an  acute  metritis  or  <iccompanies 
acute  or  chronic  endometritis,  and  is  de]x>ndent  upon  the  same  con- 
ditions :  subinvolution,  displacements,  tumors,  active  irritants,  etc. 
The  uterus  is  enlarged,  the  w<ill  congested,  thickeneil,  and  soft,  or, 
owing  to  the  new  formation  of  connective  tissue,  hard  and  dense. 
The  lesion  may  be  most  marked  in  the  Ixnly  or  in  the  cervical  portion. 

Perimetritis. — The  peritoneal  cojit  of  the  uterus  may  be  inflamiHl, 
wnth  the  pnKluction  of  membranous  adhesions  or  of  pus.  Th(» 
jidhesions  may  l)e  small  or  ver}'  extensive,  and,  owing  to  their  <'on- 
tnictions,  may  cause  various  distortions  and  displa(*ements  of  the 
pelvic  organs.  The  inflammation  is  usually  an  accompaniment  of 
chronic;  metritis  and  endometritis.  In  prostitutes  such  adhesions 
are  of  very  common  occurrence. 

Parametritis, — The  connective  tissue  about  the  uterus,  Ijetwwn 
tliat  organ  and  the  reflexions  of  the  peritoneum,  may  be  the  seat  of 
suppurative  inflammation.  It  most  fnx|uently  causes  the  d(»ath  of 
the  piitieiit,  but  may  result  in  the  fonnation  of  dense  cMinnective 
tissue  aUnit  the  uterus. 

//.   Inflammation  of  the  Pregnant  icterus. 

The  forms  of  inflammation  which  have  just  l>een  dew*rilx5<l  may 
attack  the  pregnant  uterus.  Catarrhal  endometritis  may  pnNluce 
effusion  of  serum,  extravasations  of  bhKMl,  and  aljortions.  Mt^tritis 
may  lead  to  softening  of  the  uterine  wall,  so  that  rupture  takes  place 
during  labor.  Perimetritis  and  parametritis  pnHluoe 
abscesses  about  the  uterus. 
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Pnerperal  Irtfiammation. 


For  a  week  or  more  after  delirery  we  find  the  inner  BorCace  of 
the  Btill  dilated  uterus  roug^,  especially  at  the  iDBertioii  of  the  plft* 
oeota,  and  covered  with  blackened,  gangreiioua<looking  ahreda  of 
blood,  mucxjua  membrane,  and  placenta.  This  condition  is  not  to  be 
miBtaken  for  inflammation. 

Aa  a  result  of  Bome  injury  to  the  uteras  or  va^na  during  or  aft^ 
delivery,  and  the  action  of  some  infectious  material  wbich  may 
gain  acoees  to  the  tiasues,  the  puerperal  uterus  is  liable  to  1] 


le  Inflamed  vcIdb  sulned  violet. 


the  seat  of  a  series  of  severe  and  often  destructive  inflammatory  and 
necrotic  changes.  These  may  be  confined  to  the  uterus;  they  may 
induce  serious  alterations  in  uitrrounding  jiarti^ ;  they  may  lead  to  an 
involvement  of  the  peritoneum,  or  to  pytemia  and  its  accompanyjt^ 
leijious  in  tbe  moat  distant  parts  of  the  bo<]y.  In  one  series  of  cases 
a  more  or  Idsb  extensive  gaiigreiious  iiifluinraation  of  the  mucous 
memtiraiio  and  the  uiidorlyiiig  parts  may  lead  to  the  caating-off  of 
larger  and  smaller  shreds  uf  necrotic  tissue  and  the  formation  of  deep 
and  spreading  ulcers,  which  may  bo  accompanied  by  eevprc  para- 
metritis and  fatal  ijeritonitia.  This  condition  may  be  due  to  in- 
jury or  to  the  presence  of  decomposing  portions  of  retained  placenta. 
In  other  cases  the  inflammation  has  a  croupous  character,  which  may 
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affect  the  vagina  and  lead  to  necrosis  and  gangrene,  ulceration,  and 
peritonitis.  In  connection  with  either  of  the  above  forms  of  inflam- 
mation, or  without  them,  there  may  be  thrombosis  of  the  uterine 
sinuses,  purulent  inflammation  of  the  veins,  suppuration  and  ab- 
scess in  the  uterine  wall,  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  ovaries 
and  tubes,  and,  owing  to  the  generalization  of  the  infectious  mate- 
rial, metastatic  abscesses  in  the  lung^,  spleen,  kidneys,  etc.  Or 
acute  pleurisy,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
joints,  hyperplastic  swelling  of  the  spleen  and  lymph  nodes,  may  fur- 
nish characteristic  features  of  the  presence  of  an  acute  infectious  dis- 
ease. In  some  cases  which  rapidly  pass  to  a  fatal  termination  the 
local  lesions  may  be  but  slighUy  marked,  and  general  alterations 
characteristic  of  pyaemia,  such  as  metastatic  abscesses,  etc.,  be  en- 
tirely wanting.  Life  seems  to  be  overcome  by  an  acute  septic  in- 
toxication. 

Micrococci  are  very  constantly  present  in  the  exudation,  in  the 
lymph  vessels,  veins,  and  inflamed  tissue  of  the  uterus  (see  Fig. 
335)  ;  often  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  peritoneal  exudation  and 
in  the  metastatic  inflammatory  foci.  There  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  destructive  local  processes  are  due,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  to  the  presence  of  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  and  that  the 
general  infection  in  this,  as  in  other  forms  of  septicemia  and  pyce- 
mia,  is  dependent  upon  the  same  cause  (see  Septicemia). 

ULCERATION  AND  DEGENERATION. 

Catarrhal^  tubercular^  and  syphilitic  ulceration  have  been 
mentioned  above. 

Phagedenic  or  Corroding  Ulcer, — This  rare  form  of  ulceration 
usually  occurs  in  old  age,  without  assignable  cause.  It  begins  in  the 
cervix  and  gradually  extends  until  it  may  destroy  the  greater  part 
of  the  uterus  or  even  invade  the  bladder  and  rectum.  The  ulcer  is 
of  irregular  form ;  its  base  is  rough  and  blackish,  its  walls  indu- 
rated^ It  should  not  be  cpnf  ounded  with  carcinomatous  ulcer,  which 
it  considerably  resembles. 

Fatty  Degeneration, — This  may  occur  in  connection  with  in- 
flammatory changes,  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  and  in  phosphorus 
poisoning. 

Amyloid  Degeneration  in  the  uterua  is  of  rare  occurrence.  It 
may  affect  the  muscle  fibres  or  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels. 

TUMORS. 

Fibromata, — Dense  nodular  fibromata  of  the  uterus  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  the  so-called  fibromata  being  in  most  cases  myomata  or 

fibro-myomata.    Fibroma  papillare,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  com- 
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men  form  of  growth  from  the  muoouB  membrane.  It  consistB  of-  ft. 
more  or  less  vascular  comiective-tissue  stroma  covered  with  epithe^ 
limn.  The  surffiK^e  may  be  smooth  or  villous.  It  may  oontam 
very  numerous  gland  follicles,  and  then  approaches  the  type  of 
adenoma,  or  even  carcinoma.  The  stroma  may  be  loose  and  saeciir 
lent,  and  resemble  mucous  tissue,  forming  tiie  so-called  muoaua- 
polypi  ;  and  these  again  may  contain  glandular  structures.  In  any 
of  these  forms  the  blood  vessels  may  be  abundant  and  dilated,  f omi- 
ing  telangiectatic  or  cavernous  polypL  The  adenomatous  polypi  may 
become  cystic  from  the  dilatation  of  the  gland  follicles. 

Polypi  of  the  uterus  may  be  multiple  or  single,  small  or  large*. 
Ntunerous  smaller  and  larger  papilkuy  outgrowths  from  the  muooua 
membrane  may  occur  in  chronic  endometritis.  Single  polypi  may 
grow  from  the  mucosa  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  or  from  the  oerviz^ 
and  hang  by  a  long  pedicle  down  into  the  vagina. 

The  large  number  of  glandular  structures  in  many  of  these  duo- 
nio  inflammatory,  papillary,  and  polypoid  outgrowths  (Figs.  S3S 
and  333)  often  justifies  the  name  of  adenomatous  hyperplasia  of  the 
mucous  membrane  or  of  adenomatous  papillomata  or  polyps. 

Syphilitic  papillary  growths  in  the  form  of  pointed  condylomata 
may  form  finely  papillary,  wart-like  excrescences  of  variable  siae» 
particularly  on  the  cervix. 

Myamata. — These  tumors,  whose  characteristic  structural  ele- 
ments are  smooth  muscle  cells  (see  Fig.  137),  are  the  most  common  of 
uterine  tumors  and  are  frequently  of  no  special  practical  importance, 
but  are  sometimes  of  very  serious  import.  They  are  especially  com- 
mon in  negroes.  They  are  most  frequently  composed  of  both  mus- 
cular and  fibrous  tissue — fibro-myomata— but  the  relative  amount 
of  the  two  kinds  of  tissue  is  subject  to  great  variation.  They  are 
most  apt  to  occur  after  puberty,  and  usually  in  advanced  life.  They 
may  be  single  or  multiple,  small  or  of  enormous  size ;  are  usually 
S  sharply  circumscribed,  whitish  or  pink,  dense  and  hard,  or  some- 

\  times  soft,  and  present  on  section  interloping  bands  or  irrei^lar 

\  masses  of  glistening  tissue.     Their  favorite  situation  is  in  connection 

1  with  the  body  of  the  uterus,  but  they  may  oc(^r  in  the  cervix  or 

in  the  folds  of  the  bpoad  ligaments.  According  to  their  i>o»ition 
we  may  distinguish  subserous,  submucous,  and  intraparietal  forms. 
The  subserous  luyoutata  grow  from  the  outer  muscular  layers  of 
the  uterus  in  the  form  of  little  nodules.  As  they  increase  in  size 
they  may  become  separated  from  tlie  uterine  wall  and  remain  at- 
tached only  by  a  narrow  pedicle  or  by  a  little  connective  tissue. 
Thoy  may  work  their  way  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament 
until  they  are  at  some  distance  from  their  point  of  origin.  Some 
authors  mention  cases  in  which  the  tumors  l)ecame  entirely  detaehe<l 
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from  the  uterus  and  were  free  in  the  abdomiual  cavity.  In  some 
cases  the  tumors  excite  inflammation  of  the  a(lJ2ic*ent  ])eritoncum, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  adhesions  or  of  collections  of  pus.  Cjises 
are  recorded  in  which,  owing  to  the  atrophy  of  the  pedicle,  subserous 
myomata  have  become  completely  detached  from  the  uterus  and 
were  held  in  place  and  nourished  by  peritoneal  adhesions.  In  other 
cases  the  tumor  reaches  a  large  size,  but  remains  finnly  attached  to 
the  uterus.  This  organ  may  then  be  drawn  upward,  the  cervix  and 
vagina  being  elongated  and  narrowed.  The  traction  may  be  so  great 
that  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  entirely  separated  from  the  cervix. 
The  bladder  may  also  be  drawn  upward,  producing  incontinence  of 
urine  and  cystitis.  Subserous  myomata  are  very  often  multiple  and 
frequently  attain  great  size. 

The  submucous  myomata  grow  from  the  inner  muscular  layers 
of  the  uterine  wall.  They  commence  as  rounded  nodules  which  lift 
up  the  mucous  membrane.  The  usual  position  is  the  fundus  uteri. 
They  rarely  occur  in  the  cervix.  As  the  tumors  increase  in  size  they 
project  into  the  uterine  ca\ity.  They  then  remain  continuous  with 
the  uterine  wall  over  a  large  area,  or  are  attached  by  a  larg^  or 
small  pedicle.  They  are  usually  well  supplied  with  vessels.  The 
uterus  dilates  with  the  growth  of  the  tumor,  and  its  walls  may  be 
also  thickened.  The  tumor  may  reach  such  a  size  as  to  entirely  fill 
the  cavity  of  the  dilated  uterus  and  project  through  the  cervix  into 
the  vagina. 

The  submucous  myomata  are  usually  single,  although  there  may 
be  at  the  same  time  subserous  and  intrap^irietal  tumors.  They  are 
freij[uently  soft.  If  they  are  of  large  size  and  poly}K)id  in  form,  they 
may  project  through  the  cervix  and  drag  down  the  fundus  of  the 
uterus,  producing  inversion.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  them 
may  be  atn)phied  or  hypersemic,  with  dilated  bloixl  vessels,  and  may 
thus  give  rise  to  severe  and  repeated  haemorrhages.  Haemorrhage 
may  occur  in  the  substance  of  these  tumors.  Inflammation,  suppu- 
ration, and  gangrene  niay  also  occur.  The  surface  may  be  ulcenited. 
In  some  cases  the  pedicle  of  the  tumor  is  destroyed  and  it  is  sponta- 
neously expelled. 

The  intraparietal  myomata  grow  in  the  suljstance  of  the  uterine 
wall,  but,  if  they  attain  a  large  size,  ])roject  beneath  the  serous  or 
the  mucous  coat.  They  are  found  in  every  pjirt  of  the  uterus,  but 
are  most  f  ro<iuent  in  the  posterior  wall. 

The  8hai>e  of  the  uterus  is  alterwl  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  by 
the  pn'sonce  of  these  tumors ;  its  cavity  is  narrowed,  dilated,  or 
inisshaixni ;  it  undergoes  flexion  and  version  in  every  directioiii.    The 
tiunoi*s  may  sink  downwanl  and  bei*ome  attached  to  tl 
wall  of  the  viigina,  looking  as  if  they  grew  from  it 
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Angioma. — Cavernous  aiigi<niiata  of  the  wall  of  the  uterus  hare 
been  described. 

Adenoma. — Between  a  simple  adenomatous  hyperplasia  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  oa  the  one  hand  (see  Figs.  333  and 
33:t)i  and  carcinoma  on  the  other,  there  is  no  absolutely  sharp  mor- 
phological diHtinction.  But  there  is  a  considerable  group  of  growths, 
to  which  the  name  adenoma  is  properly  applied,  which  lie  on  the 
border  zone  between  the  distinctly  benign  and  the  definitely  malig- 
nant new  epithelial  tissue  growths. 

Many  epithelial  cell  growths  of  the  uterus,  while  adenomatous  in 
structure,  are  so  distinctly  malignant,  and  are  so  liable  todevelopthat 
structural  lawlesHDess  characteristio  of  carcinoma,  that  it  has  seemed 


wise  to  many  observers  to  avoid  the  name  adenoma  altogether  and 
class  all  the  epithelial  tumors  of  the  uterus  among  the  carcinomata. 
Others,  recognizing  the  benign  character  uf  many  of  the  epithelial 
tumors  of  the  uterus,  have  adopted  a  sharp  distinction  between  benign 
and  malignant  adenoma. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  wise  to  preeer\'e  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
body,  the  murpholc^ical  distinction  between  adenoma  and  carcinoma. 
But  in  doing  this  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  adeno- 
mata of  the  uterus,  as  those  of  the  gastro-inteetinal  canal,  may  not 
only  be  extremely  malignant  as  adenomata,  but  that  the  more  hentgn 
forms  are  extremely  prone  to  develop,  both  in  structure  and  malig- 
nancy,  into  carcinomata.    In  fact,  in  many  cases  we  can  only  express 
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the  peculiarities  of  Btmcture  in  these  tumors  by  calling  t 
carcinoma. 

The  adeaomata  of  the  uterus  may  begin  in  a  nmple  1 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  which  glandular  devdopment  is  pn- 
pondenmt.  This  new  glandular  growth  is  most  conunou  in  As 
form  of  irregular,  often  dilated  follicular  structure  with  a  woU- 
marked  lumen  lined  with  cylindrical  or  tniboidal  cells.  The  new 
growth  may  project  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  otems  in  the  fonn 
of  papillary  maBses,  or  it  may  infitrate  the  submocoas  tisBues.  Or 
growthinbothdirectionsmay occur atonce.    (SeeFigs.  336and3S7.) 

The  topographical  features  and  clinical  stories  of  mai^  adeoo* 


Flo.  MT.-ADnnni*  of  thi  Utim*. 
Small  portlOD  of  Hpeclmea  showa  Id  FJk  ^^•^  more  hlgU]r 

matii  of  the  uterus  are  ideutit-Hl  witli  thut^  of  the  infiltrating  and 
ulcerating  carciiiomat». 

Carcinoma. — The  cjircinouiata  of  the  uterus  commence  most  fre- 
quently in  the  cervix  nud  portio  vaginalis,  and  the  most  commtHi 
form  is  the  epithelioma.  The  growth  of  epitheliomata  of  the  cer\-ix 
uteri  proceeds  under  three  toleiabh-  distinct  forms,  which,  however, 
frecjuontly  met^  into  one  another. 

].  The  Flat,  Utcerafiiig  Ejiifbelioma. — This  form  of  cancer 
oommences  as  a  somewhat  elevate<1,  tlat  iii<hiration  of  the  superficial 
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layers  of  the  cervix,  sometimes  cin-uniscribet],  xumetimott  ilitTtiue. 
This  induratioD  ia  due  to  the  growth  of  plu^  anti  irregular  nitisM-a 
of  epithelial  cells  into  the  unilerlytiig  titsdiie.  Ulcenitioii  iixuHlly 
commences  early  anil  may  prix-etil  slowly  or  rapidly.  The  i>«lget<  (rf 
the  uln?r  are  irr^nlar,  iiidii rated,  atid  uomewliat  elovateil.  The 
ulceration  of  the  new-fonneii  cancennia  tisKue  at  the  (Mlgt>H  in  uMimlly 
progresuiive,  so  that  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix,  the  i'*>r\ioal 
canal,  the  vagina,  and  even  the  bladder  and  rectum  may  U'  iit> 
volved.  More  or  less  extensive  hEemorrhage:*  and  ne<'n>xi!(  of  tlie 
iMise  of  the  ulcer  are  liable  to  occur.  Tlie  entire  cervix  may  U'  de« 
stroyed. 


tia,  nH.-CiBcanu  O) 


■  (tenz  UnM  (UIohMidc). 


2.  In  another  class  nf  cases  the  carcimanatoiiH  growth  develops 
under  the  fonn  of  papillary'  or  fungous  excnttcencwi,  which  may 
form  larger  or  suiallvr  miutses  <-oinpi>He<l  of  epitheliomatous  timue. 
Hrtud-in-hand  with  tluH  pr<ij.-cling  growth  tin-re  may  occur  anepi. 
thelial  infiltration  of  the  undtrlying  lisKtie  of  the  cervix.  Theae 
growths  are  often  ijuite  vasciihir  nn<l  m.ty  give  riwe  to  wvere  hiiTOor- 
Hiages.  They  may  nicenite  and  thuM  pnxliK-e  great  deHtrurtion  of 
tissue. 
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3.  In  Btill  another  class  of  cases  there  is  a  more  or  leoB  deep  infit 
tration  of  the  submucous  tissue^  either  diffuse  or  in  <  ~ 
nodules,  with  epithelial  cell  massee.  We  find  at  first,  in  the  \ 
portion  of  the  cervix,  in  the  eubmuoous  oonnectiTO  tisBiie^  either 
nodules  or  a  general  infiltration  of  a  whitish  new  growth.  Tba  OBt- 
Tix  then  appears  large  and  hard.  Yery  soon  the  mnoous  memlnane 
over  the  new  growth  degenerates  and  falls  off;  the  superfloial  lay- 
cos  of  tiie  new  growth  undergo  the  same  changes.     After  Utim  the 


Flo   880  — CiBonoai  CEpnrHiutnu   or  thx  UrniiT*. 
Shanrlng  nmltjiag  cpltbellal  cell  manes. 
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formation  of  the  new  growth  and  its  ulceration  go  on  simultane- 
ously, producing  first  an  infiltration  and  then  destruction  of  the  cer- 
vix, and  often  of  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  growth  fre- 
quently extends  to  the  vagina,  the  bladder,  and  the  rectum  with  the 
same  destructive  character,  so  that  we  oft«n  find  the  cervix  and 
upper  part  of  the  vagina  destroyed,  aod  in  their  place  a  lai^e  cavity 
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with  raggedy  gangrenous,  cancerous  walls  (Fig.  338).  Less  fre- 
quently the  pelvic  bones  are  invaded  in  the  same  way.  Not  infre- 
quently the  ureters  are  surrounded  and  compressed  by  the  new 
growth,  so  that  they  become  dilated.  The  dilatation  may  extend  to 
the  pelves  and  calyces  of  the  kidneys.  The  new  growth  may  begin 
in  the  cervix  and  extend  uniformly  over  the  internal  surftice  of  the 
cervix  and  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  The  entire  uterus  is  converted 
into  a  large  sac,  of  which  the  walls  are  infiltrated  with  the  new 
gprowth,  while  the  internal  surface  is  ulcerating  and  gangrenous.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a  considerable  formation  of  new,  dense  connec- 
tive tissue,  so  that  the  growth  has  a  scirrhous  form. 

In  rare  cases  the  growth  begins  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix 
or  in  the  boily  of  the  uterus,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  cervix  is  not 
involved.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  new  g^wth 
follow  more  or  less  closely  the  type  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  part 
from  which  they  spring  (Fig.  339). 

In  still  another  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  new  g^wth  may  be 
in  the  form  of  nodules,  or  diffuse  infiltrations,  or  polypoid  masses,  or 
may  present  more  or  less  extensive  alterations,  the  cells  are  irregu- 
lar, ]K>lyhedral  in  shape,  the  tumor  l)elonging  to  the  class  of  glan- 
dular or  medullary  carcinomata.  These  also  usually  commence  in 
the  cervix,  and,  according  to  the  views  of  many  writers,  probably 
in  the  mucous  glands. 

In  rare  cases  the  entire  wall  of  the  uterus  is  infiltrated  with  the 
new  growth  and  the  organ  is  much  enlarged.  Colloid  carcinoma 
sometimes  occurs,  but  is  rare. 

While  we  may  for  convenience  recognize  the  above  types  of  car- 
cinoma of  the  uterus,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  above  stated, 
that  they  are  not  apt  to  be  perfectly  distinct,  and  some  of  them  may 
merge  into  one  another  or  exist  simultaneously.  Exudative  inflam- 
mation is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  as  in  other  tumors  of  the 
uterus. 

As  a  result  of  the  ulceration  of  these  various  forms  of  carcinoma 
recto- vaginal  fistulae  may  be  formed  ;  the  lumbar  l}'mph  nodes  may 
be  involved,  and  metastases  in  distant  organs  are  occasionally 
though  not  frequently  formed.  Frequent  and  profuse  haBmorrhages, 
gangrenous  destruction  of  tissue,  the  absorption  of  deleterious  mate- 
rials, etc.,  are  apt  to  leml  to  the  development  of  a  more  or  less  pro- 
found anaemia  and  cachexia. 

Deciduoma  Malignum, — Under  various  names  several  curious 
tumors  of  the  uterus  have  been  described  which  resemble  each  other, 
but  which  differ  in  structures  from  any  of  those  in  the  usual  lists. 
They  are,  however,  most  closely  allied  to  the  sarcomata.  They  all 
occur  in  the  uterus  after  pregnancy,  and  all  appear  to  be  derived  from 
remains  of  the  decidua  or  its  associated  structures  (Fig.  340V    '^Vai 
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frequently  give  riKO  to  1  Hemorrhages  and  iira  ajit  to  fonii  metastases, 
e9pe<.'ially  in  tlio  vagina  and  lungs. 

The  structure  of  these  tumors  varies  considerably.  The  most 
typical  forms  cousist  of  irregular  clusters  of  trabecula  of  large  irreg- 
nlar-shaixKl  cells  with  jiromineiit  nuclei  or  of  masses  of  i»rotoplaBni. 
Tbeso  cells  and  cell  niaKues  of  ten  enclose  bloo<l  spaces.  There  is  little 
or  no  stroma. 

On  the  other  Imnd,  some  of  the  tumors  in  which  the  connective 
tissue  elemeuta  moi-o  largely  share  aro  appropriately  called  *Sa»'(-o«(f( 
decifliio-ceUidare. 

Whether  tlieae  tumors  are  derived  from  tbo  fcetal  or  from  the 

^  7'   ®  1^'s-     •  ^      ' 
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maternal  tissues  is  not  in   ill  tases  di-ar     jierbapfl  onlv  one  or  Ixnh 
ma\  m  the  different  casts  lie  contLrncd  in  the  growtli  ' 

1   \1    islThs     \M.    (  \STS 

Van ous  forms  of  Jxi'fpiKi  no  of  fn  (|U(nt  occurrence  in  thecavitv 
of  the  ulorus  when  the  oigm  is  disca«od  The  presence  of  some  is 
sigiiilR  uit  .iiid  of  oth(  rs  imt  J  tlintonxiiis  has  Ixjen  found  in  thi' 
biwU  md  niik  i'£  tin*  utLriis  mil  ITla^  rupturo  into  tho  jwritonc.si 
fii\it\  (ir  mil)  thill  igm  I 

C'l-'it.-f. — A^ilIo  from  tho  cynla  which  develop  in  tumors  of  tin; 
uterus,  in  tho  ciTvix  iik'ri  tho  muHius  follit-les  aro  frequentiv  1*0 
dihiti'd  iw  to  form  cysts  tilled  witli  ;i  •iclatiiious  material  and  more  or 
loss  *■  pit  helium.  Tlii-so  rvsis  may  lio  large  or  small,  and  nre  fre- 
qu.>iitly  ralK-d  onila.  Xahnthi.  Sum.-tiiuf  s  iIhto  is  an  inllninmatory 
t;r(i\vtU  of  new  iMiiiiortivo  tissuo  ai>out  tliiw  cyiits.     In  otiior  casfs 

bv   HV/'/.i,,,..  ia  Uiu  Jolm.s]li)j,kiiis  lli.s|iil;il  i:.']iorts,  vnl,  iv.,  Ni..  It,  isun. 
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the  cysts  may  project  from  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  form  of 
pol}T)i.  Similar  changes  are  infrequently  found  in  the  body  of  the 
uterus  from  the  dilatation  of  occluded  uterine  glands.  Dermoid 
cysts  are  rarely  found  in  the  walls  of  the  uterus. 

THE  OVARIES. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

One  or  both  ovaries  may  be  absent,  the  other  organs  of  generation 
being  also  absent  or  undeveloped.  Or  the  ovaries  may  be  only  par- 
tially developed.  Absence  or  arrest  of  development  of  one  ovary  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  otherwise  well-formed  individuals.  It  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  low  position  of  the  kidney  on  the  same 
side.  The  ovaries  may  pass  into  the  inguinal  canal  or  into  the  labia 
majora,  and  remain  fixed  there  through  life.  Licss  frequently  they 
are  found  in  the  crural  canal  or  the  foramen  ovale. 

CHANGES  IN  SIZE. 

The  ovaries  may  become  larger  than  normal  by  chronic  inflam- 
mation, by  the  formation  of  cysts  and  tumors.  They  may  become 
atrophied  in  old  age,  the  Graafian  follicles  disappearing  and  the 
organ  shrivelling  into  a  small,  irreg^ular,  fibrous  body.  Atrophy 
may  be  produced  by  ascites,  by  chronic  inflammation,  or  from  un- 
known causes.  As  the  result  of  the  maturing  and  rupture  of  the 
Graafian  follicles,  Mrith  and  withoiit  pregnancy,  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  which  before  puberty  is  smooth,  may  become  roughened  by 
irregular  cicatricial  depressions. 

CHANGES   IN   POSITION. 

In  adult  life  the  ovaries  may  pass  as  liemiae  into  the  inguinal  or 
crural  canal,  the  foramen  ovale,  or  the  umbilicuA. 

The  position  of  the  ovaries  in  the  alxlomen  may  be  changed  by 
the  pressure  of  tumors,  the  traction  of  false  membranes,  etc.  It  may 
occur  in  enlarged  ovaries  or  in  those  of  normal  size,  and  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  veins  may  lead  to  congestion  imd  chronic  inflanmiation 
of  the  organ. 

HVPERiGMIA   AND   H.«MORRHAGE. 

Aside  from  the  normal  hypenemia  of  the  ovaries  during  menstru- 
ation, the  vessels  may  be  congested  in  inflammation,  in  displace- 
ments with  interference  with  the  venous  circulation,  in  certain 
disoiises  of  the  heart,  etc.,  and  may  then  be  followed  by  chronic 
inflanimation. 

The  menstrual  periods  are  accompanied  by  the  effuwon  of  blood 
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into  s  Graafian  foDide.    Sanmlfylht 
heeomea  WiGd,  ia  deooknaed  and  tiben  gndaaBj 
timea  th^  cff umm  of  blood  »  much  giealei ;  A» 
Mocid  M  am  large  aa  a  pigeon'a  egg.    The  Uood 
f cAide  and  be  abaorbed,  and  re|daoed  bj  a 
fU|Aure  it  and  cecape  into  the  peritooeal  caTitj'. 
from  the  haenMrrhagey  or  the  blood  ma j  ocdlect  in 
and  be  endoeed  in  fake  membraneBb    Haamaihiigpa 
follicles  which  hare  become  cjslic.    Interstitial 
tft9Xj  tuffouftiwKB  oociua  without  known  canee. 

IXFLAM M ATIOX  (OOPHORITIS). 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  ovaries  oocois  most  feeqincMlly  m 
puerperal  condition,  either  as  part  of  a  general  peritonitia  or  aa  a 
primarjr  affection* 

With  puerperal  peritonitis  both  OTaries  are  nsoalljr  inflamed; 
they  are  swollen,  congested,  soft,  infiltrated  with  serum  or  paa^  or 
gangrenous.  The  inflammation  may  attack  principally  the  *^r^^^> 
the  strrima,  or  the  follicles.  Inflammation  of  the  capaole  veanltB  m 
adhesions  and  collections  of  pus,  shut  in  by  false  membranea  ;  of  fhe 
stroma,  in  absceaaes  and  fibrous  induration ;  of  the  foUideay  in  their 
dilatation  vrith  purulent  serum.  If  the  inflammation  of  the  ovazy  ia 
the  primary  lesion  it  is  usually  confined  to  one  organ.  The  aimma 
of  the  ovary  is  infiltrated  with  serum  and  pus,  and  may  contain  ab- 
1  <  Hi!«jHW;H  of  lar^o  size.     In  other  cases  the  ovary  itself  is  but  little 

'  chnnp^inl,  but  is  Hurrounded  by  a  mass  of  fibrinous  and  purulent  exu- 

diition.  Such  idiopathic  forms  of  infiammation  may  terminate  in 
recovcjry  ;  or  the  absc(;sses  may  {Kjrforate  into  the  rectum,  and  va- 
^na  ;  or  the  ovary  is  left  indurated  and  bound  down  by  adhesions  ; 
or  the  patiiiiit  di(jH  from  the  violence  of  the  disease. 

Acrute  inflammation  of  the  ovaries  unconnected  with  the  puerperal 
(*4)ndiiion  is  not  common,  but  it  may  occur  in  connection  with  acute 
or  chroni(!  jM^ritoniiis  or  perimetritis.  It  is  usually  confined  to  one 
ovary.  Kith(»r  the  follicles,  stroma,  or  capsule,  or  all  together,  may 
1k^  involv<»d.  The  inflamed  follicles  are  enlarged,  their  walls  thick- 
onrd  ;  they  may  contain  bloody  or  purulent  fluid.  The  stroma  be- 
comrs  infiltrated  with  serum  or  pus,  and  later  we  may  find  abscesses 
or  fibrous  induration  of  the  organ.  The  inflammation  of  the  capsule 
may  load  to  the  formation  of  membranous  adhesions  between  the 
ovary,  P^illopian  tube,  and  surrounding  parts. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Oophoritis  is  not  infrequently  preceded  by 
an  lUMiti^  inflammation,  or  it  may  gradually  develop  as  an  indepen- 
di»nt  condition,  often  determined  by  some  mechanical  interference 
with  the  blood  current.     The  organ  may  be  increased  in  size,  owing 
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to  the  formation  of  loose  cellnlnr  or  of  dense,  Ann,  new  connective 
ti»suo.  Under  these  conditions  the  bItKxl  veasels,  especifilly  the 
veins,  maj*  be  widely  dilated,  and  cysts  in  varyin({  number  and  xize 
maybe  present  (Fig.  341).  Sometimes  the  newfonntnl  dense  con- 
nective tissue  may  Ite  largely  limited  tu  the  surfa^ie  uf  the  oi^m,  so 
that  the  albuginea  may  become  so  dense  and  tliick  that  tlie  functionx 
of  the  organ  must,  as  it  would  seem,  be  permanently  interferLxl  with. 
Under  these  conditions  the  surface  uf  the  ovary  may  be  smooth  or 
rough. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  organ  may  be  smaller  tlian  normal  an  tin; 
result  of  the  formation  of  dense  new  interstitial  connective  tissuu,  and 
its  surface  greatly  roughened  and  distorted.     Sometimes  the  forma- 


.•«=^''\ 


tion  of  new  dense  tissue  tnay  be  largely  confined  Ut  the  walls  of  tlw 
arteries,  which  become  prominent  and  tortuouM.  (>bUt«niting  vn- 
darteritis  is  not  infrequently  present.  The  atrophietl  ovar}-  may  tie 
largely  made  up  of  thiok-walled  arteries  and  fibrous  nuuwes  which 
are  the  result  of  incomplete  resolutioa  of  the  corpora  lutea  (Kig. 

Sometimes  a  more  or  less  extensive  hyperplaioA  of  cells  in  the 
corpus  luteum  leads  to  the  development  of  larger  or  Kinaller  new- 
forme<l.  convoluted,  Dodularmaasesin  the  ovary,  which  are  sometiines 
regaitlMl  as  tumors.  Thetie  stnicturvs  may,  according  to  Freeburn, 
soften  at  the  cottre  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  special  f>^rm  of  snuUl 
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into  a  Graafian  follicle.  Normally  the  amount  of  blood  is  small, 
becomes  solid,  is  decolorized  and  then  gradually  absorbed.  Some- 
times the  effusion  of  blood  is  much  greater ;  the  follicle  filled  with 
blood  is  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  blood  may  remain  in  the 
follicle  and  be  absorbed,  and  replaced  by  a  serous  fluid,  or  it  may 
rupture  it  and  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Death  may  ensue 
from  the  hsamorrhage,  or  the  blood  may  collect  in  Douglas'  cul-de-sac 
and  be  enclosed  in  false  membranes.  Hemorrhages  also  occur  in 
follicles  which  have  become  cystic.  Interstitial  hssmorrhage  in  the 
ovary  sometimes  occurs  without  known  cause. 

INFLAMMATION  (OOPHORITIS). 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  ovaries  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
puerperal  condition,  either  as  part  of  a  general  peritonitis  or  as  a 
primary  affection. 

With  puerperal  peritonitis  both  ovaries  are  usually  inflamed; 
they  are  swollen,  congested,  soft,  infiltrated  with  serum  or  pus,  or 
gangrenous.  The  inflammation  may  attack  principally  the  capsule, 
the  stroma,  or  the  follicles.  Inflammation  of  the  capsule  results  in 
adhesions  and  collections  of  pus,  shut  in  by  false  membranes  ;  of  the 
stroma,  in  abscesses  and  fibrous  induration ;  of  the  follicles,  in  their 
dilatation  with  purulent  serum.  If  the  inflammation  of  the  ovaiy  is 
the  primary  lesion  it  is  usually  confined  to  one  organ.  The  stroma 
of  the  ovary  is  infiltrated  with  serum  and  pus,  and  may  contain  ab- 
scesses of  large  size.  In  other  cases  the  ovary  itself  is  but  little 
changed,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  fibrinous  and  purulent  exu- 
dation. Such  idiopathic  forms  of  inflammation  may  terminate  in 
recovery ;  or  the  abscesses  may  perforate  into  the  rectum  and  va- 
gina ;  or  the  ovary  is  left  indurated  and  bound  down  by  adhesions ; 
or  the  patient  dies  from  the  violence  of  the  disease. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  ovaries  unconnected  with  the  puerperal 
condition  is  not  common,  but  it  may  occur  in  connection  with  acute 
or  chronic  peritonitis  or  perimetritis.  It  is  usually  confined  to  one 
ovary.  Either  the  follicles,  stroma,  or  capsule,  or  all  together,  may 
be  involved.  The  inflamed  follicles  are  enlarged,  their  walls  thick- 
ened ;  they  may  contain  bloody  or  purulent  fluid.  The  stroma  be- 
•  comes  infiltrated  with  serum  or  pus,  and  later  we  may  find  abscesses 
or  fibrous  induration  of  the  organ.  The  inflammation  of  the  capside 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  membranous  adhesions  between  the 
ovary,  Fallopian  tube,  and  surrounding  parts. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Oophoritis  is  not  infrequently  preceded  by 
an  acute  inflammation,  or  it  may  gradually  develop  as  an  indepen- 
dent condition,  often  determined  by  some  mechanical  interference 
with  the  blood  current.     The  organ  may  be  increased  in  size,  owing 
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ovarian  cyst.  Certain  sarcomata  of  the  ovary  appear  to  originate 
in  Buch  an  hyperplasia  (see  Fig.  343). 

Tuberculaua  Injlammation  of  the  ovaries  is  rare,  and  may  ac- 
company tubercular  inflammation  of  other  organs,  particularly  tht^ 
peritoneum  and  Fallopian  tubes.  It  usually  results  in  the  productiuu 
nf  cheesy  nodules  of  considerable  size. 

Syphilitic  Inflammation  in  the  form  of  gummatais  uncommon. 

TUMORS, 

Fibromata. — These  tumors  are  not  very  common  nor  usually  of 

great  importance.     They  may  he  very  small  or  of  great  size.     They 

are  usually  dense  in  texture,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  caaes 

aeem  to  originate  in  the  tissue  formed  in  the  closure  of  the  ruptured 


Graafian  follicle.  They  may  fimtfiiii  cysts  or  Ixj  accompanied  by 
cysts  of  the  surrounding  stroma.  Papillary  fibromata  of  the  surface 
of  the  ovary  are  sometimes  seen,  and  the  growth  may  be  transplaoted 
from  this  situation  to  the  general  peritoneal  surfaces  (Fig.  344). 

Leiomyomata  containing  more  or  less  fibrous  tissue  are  of  occa- 
sional occurrence. 

Sarcoma  of  the  ovaries  is  not  common.  It  is  usually  primary, 
but  may  be  metastatic.  It  is  usually  of  the  spindle-celled  varietj*. 
but  may  contain  areas  of  sphenndal -celled  tissue  or  more  or  leas 
fibrous  tissue.  The  tumors  may  lie  hard  or  soft,  and  are  apt  to  in- 
volve both  ovaries.     Endothelinmata  may  bo  found  in  the  ovaries. 

Chondroma  of  the  ovaries  is  described,  but  is  rare;  cartilage  not 
infrequently  occurs,  however,  in  dermoid  cysts. 
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primaiy  mo^^r  iirf  line  ot»it,     Ii  nui<r  K-  diw  K^  ,■»  ^-vmii-.v.*."**!"  »tt*fs^ 

gin.  Allbixi^  the  gtanJubu'  laMnlllAri'  i'UTv''.i>k-nv*9;ii  a:^"  iW  usokI 
oDtnmoit.  f^-'infaoos.  lnellUK>li«^,  »ikt  t>^k«<I  ^tuwr  A'«m'4!i»vi«  v\>'4tT 
Some  forms  «rf  ouvuKwua  shuiJ  in  tvtj-  i-k«*>  n^aiKiK  wiih  ivariAtu  »^ 
the  CTsrio  ad^Diimala  (**  lvk>w). 

Adenomata  (Cystio  Atleih<iiuitN  ;  l\in)|^>ti»«I  iKiuvut  t^i'yCAV 
Theee  growths  whlrh  may  ivour  in  «h»  i*  U*lh  »»V!ur**k  fvvrtrt  »«*i'  i^^ 
the  most  common  and  imp(.^rtiuit  clik»w»  t4'  ox-nriau  liittti\irv     S^vttt* 
of  their  most  noteworthy  am)  in){H>rDuit  ft>Mturtw  i)o|<i>i)il  tt)>i«ti  ihrir 


Pram  hjrperplMtIc  cell*  of  eorpualucaum,  HpHTlBwa  |ir«iau*>l  liy  l>r  II,  l 
tendency  to  the  formatiun  of  cyntM,  It  Hhoiilcl  1m*  n<iiiii|iilN>riHl,  Imw- 
ever,  that  the  primary  lemon  in  n  tniii  ii«w  fonimUoit  of  Klmi<liilnr 
tissue,  and  not,  an  in  the  chhu  of  nioMt  cyNtM,  a  triiiiHfitriiiHtinii,  \iy  rn- 
teotion  or  otherwj)«e,  of  pnM'xiHtinK  HtriKrliin-H, 

The  growth  primarily  <-otiHiHtH  of  u  llltroiiMNlrotiiM,  in  wlil'-li  urn 
tubular  folhclett  Until  with  c-ylitwlrirHl  (■pitticliiiiii.  '  )r,  In  wdtn)  i-hmw, 
it  consists  of  papillary  oiitgrowtliN  from  a  llltr'nm  Mtniiiia,  wltit'h  unt 
covered  tvith  cylinilric^  (.•pitli<fliiiiii. 

Gl'tiidulttr  ('ijHl-Adfnomii.  TIht"'  in,  tin  aUtvn  ntjibil,  m  tm*rk"\ 
tenileni'v,  [Mirticularly  in  lli<-  Klaiiilnhir  fonit  <ff  uf\tiviHm,  t"  u  <l)l«t« 
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tion  of  the  follicles  by  a  8emi-fluid  material,  and  the  formation  of 
cysts.  There  may  be  a  number  of  follicles  equally  dilated,  so  aa  to 
form  a  number  of  cyata  of  moderate  size  ;  or  only  a  few  follicleB  are 
enornioiisly  dilated  to  form  a  btrge  multilocular  cyst  with  but  few 
compartments.  The  walls  of  the  cysta  may  fuse  together  and  be  ab- 
sorbed, so  as  to  form  one  large  cyst  divided  by  incomplete  septa — tt»i- 
locular  cysts.  The  stroma  in  which  the  follicles  and  cysta  are  em- 
bedded may  be  largely  developed  or  very  scanty. 


The  walla  of  the  larger  cysts  are  composetl  of  fibrous  tissue  which 
is  dense  in  the  outer  layers,  more  cellular  in  the  inner,  upon  which 
the  epithelium  is  placed.  They  may  be  thin  and  membranous,  or  we 
find  developed  on  their  internal  surfaces  an  intracystio  growth  com- 
posed of  a  fibrous  stroma  and  tubular  follicles.  These  secondary 
follicles  may  also  be  filled  with  fluid  and  form  larger  and  smaller 
cysts.  The  intracystic  growths  may  be  so  large  as  to  fill  up  the 
original  cysts.  Sometimes  the  intracystic  growth  presents  very  little 
dilatation  of  its  follicles,  so  that  the  entire  tumor  has  more  the  cha- 
racter of  a  solid  growth  than  of  a  cyst. 
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The  cylindrical  epithelium  lining  the  cyets  usually  fonns  a  single 
layer  (Fig.  315),  but,  owing  to  the  accuiuulatioii  of  fluid,  the  cells 
may  become  flattened  and  atrophied,  or  thpy  may  be  fatty  or  destgufi- 
mated.  The  conteuts  of  the  cysts  differ  considerably  iu  diffurent 
cases,  and  even  in  different  cysts  in  the  same  case.  They  may  I* 
tough  aud  ropy,  or  gelatinous  or  serous ;  transparent  and  colorless, 
or  yellow  or  reddish,  or  reddish-brown  ;  or  they  may  bo  turliid  and 
colorless,  or  variously  colored — red,  brown,  or  chocolate. 

Chemically  the  cyst  contents,  when  thick  and  ropy,  contain  mucin 
or  paralbumin,  and  perhaps  other  leas  well-known  compounds  belong- 
ing to  the  same  class.  It  is  believed  that  the  peculiar  rojiy  character 
which  the  fluid  often  possesses  is  due  to  the  paralbumin,  but  the 
chemical  nature  and  relations  of  this  substance  are  still  matters  of 


dispute.  It  is  probable  that  the  cuntonts  of  these  cysts  are.  so  far 
as  the  mucin  and  paralbumin  are  concerned,  produced  by  a  meta- 
morphosis of  the  protoplasm  of  the  lining  cells,  similar  to  that  by 
which  the  mucin  is  produced  in  the  mucous  glands  and  in  mucous 
membranes.  We  frequently  6nd  the  cylindrical  cells  presenting  tlio 
form  of  the  so-called  "  heaker  cells,"  aud  in  some  cases  the  mucous 
contents  of  the  cysts  are  seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  similar  con- 
tents of  the  beaker  cells.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  fluid  con- 
tents of  the  c^'sts  comes  from  simple  transudation. 

Microscopically  the  contents  of  these  cj-sts  present  also  considerable 
Tariation.  We  may  And  almost  no  structural  elements  ;  or  thero 
may  be  red  blood  cells  in  variable  quantity,  and  pus  wtta  in  \-arious 
stages  of  granular  or  fatty  degeneration  or  of  di<>int«>gratiun,  so  that 
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variously  shaped  fragments  o£  the  cells  appear.  Then  we  may  find 
oylindrical,  or  tiattuned,  or  polyhedral  cells,  either  well  preserved, 
swollen,  or  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration  (Fig.  346),  or  W9  may 
find  fragments  of  those  cells.  It  is  these  various  forms  of  cells,  often 
more  or  less  swollen  and  in  a  condition  of  more  or  less  well-toa^ 
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granular  and  fatty  degeneration,  which  have  been  considered  cha- 
racteristic of  the  ovarian  cysts  and  are  sometimes  called  Drpsdate's 
corpuscles.  While,  however,  they  aro  of  frequent  occurrence  under 
these  conditions,  they  are  by  no  means  pathognomonic,  since  we  find 
them  in  the  contents  of  various  kinds  of  cysts  and  cavities  where  the 
cells  are  undergoing  degeneration.     In  addition  to  the  above  struc- 


Fia.  ^r.— Crano  Adkmoha  or  Oviai  (Paplllarr  form). 

tural  elements  we  may  find  free  fat  droplets,  cholosterin  crystals, 
pigment  granules,  and  more  or  less  granular  detritus.  The  material 
filling  these  cysts  is  sometimes  called  colloid,  and  the  cysts  are  fre- 
quently called  colloid  cysts ;  but  we  believe  that  the  above  view  of 
their  nature  is  the  correct  one. 

Numerous  secondary  clianges  are  liable  to  occur  in  these  cysts. 
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Tho  cells  may  become  fatty  and  peel  off,  so  that  we  may  find  in  some 
parts  only  a  connective- tissue  wall.  The  walla  may  atrophy,  may 
become  infiltrated  with  salts  of  lime,  or  contain  concentrically  lamel- 
lated  hme  concretions.  Inflammatory  changes  may  occur  in  them. 
There  may  be  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  walls  leading  to 
the  formation  of  abscesses,  or  pus  may  be  mingled  with  the  cyst 
contents ;  the  epithelium  may  be  exfoliated  aad  granulation  tissue 
may  form  in  the  walls.  Chronic  inflammatiou  may  lejul  to  couaider- 
able  tliicicening  of  the  walls  and  to  adhesions  with  neighboring  parts. 
Hajmorrhages,  sometimes  very  extensive,  may  occur  in  inflammation, 
or  as  the  result  of  other  disturbances  of  the  circulation,  bo  that  some 
of  the  cysts  may  be  filled  with  blood.  lullamniatory  softening,  gan- 
^ene,  etc,  of  the  walla  may  lead  to  perforation,  so  that  the  contents 


^ 
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'  of  the  cysts  may  be  discharged  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or,  in 
\Hrtue  of  adhesions,  into  tlie  bladder,  vagina,  or  rectum.  Carcinoma 
may  be  developed  from  the  epithelium  of  the  cysts.  Since  tlnise 
tysts  sometimes  reach  a  very  large  size,  they  may  produce  tho  gn-nttwl 
variety  of  disturbances  in  the  abdomtiial  carity,  which  need  not  bo 
enumerated  here. 

They  probably  originate  in  the  glandular  epithelium  of  the  ovary 
either  before  or  after  the  formation  of  the  Graafian  follicles,' 

'  For  more  extended  dcMrriptloiu  of  the  cjst  ■JcDonuia  of  Ihe  oT»rtFB  aoe  Wat- 
deger.  -Dio  eiiithdUleo  EleniArksgeKbirnMc,"  ArrJilT  fCa  Gynlkologle.  Bd.  i.. 
Hrfi  2,  pp.  353-818,  1670,  Abu  A*M«.  "  Uaoilbuch  di.'r  patliologiacUca  Automle. 
Tierte  Lieferung.  p.  706, 1S73.  Bwri,  "  TrettlM  00  Oyuccologr,"  cdlt«d  hj  tttwila 
H.  Wella,  M.D..  1803. 
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Papillary  Cyst- Adenoma. — This  form  of  cyst-adenoma  was 
formerly  regarded  as  but  a  variety  of  the  form  above  described— a 
variety  characterized  by  papillary  outgrowths  in  cauliflower-like 
tufts  from  the  walla  of  the  cysts,  which  often  in  large  degree  fill  the 
cyst  spaces  (Fig.  347).  There  appears,  however,  to  be  sufficient  e-vi- 
dence,  both  anatomical  and  clinical,  to  justify  the  separation  of  the 
papillary  froni  the  glandular  form  of  cyst-adenoma. 

The  papillary  cyat-adenomata  are  not,  as  a  rule,  as  large  as  the 
glandular  form.  The  cysts  are  fewer  and  they  do  not  contain  colloid 
material.     The  papillary  outgrowths  ofteu  break  through  the  cyst 


Fio.  M9.— AucKo-aiHCDMA  or  Tan  Ota 


walls,  and  may  be  transplanted  to  the  peritoneal  or  other  surfaces  in 
the  form  of  multiple  cystic  or  papillary  tumors  (Fig.  34.8).  The 
papillae  and  cyst  walls  may  be  lined  by  cylindrical  and  often  fay  cil- 
iated epithelium.  They  may  develop  from  the  follicular  or  germinal 
epithelium,  and  probably,  according  to  Williams,  sometimes  from 
the  tubular  epithelium. ' 

Oyst-adenomata  of  the  ovary  may,  through  an  unusual  prolifera- 


'WiUinnf.   Jnhns   Ilopkius  Hospital   Tlcporta,   vol.  111.,   ■ 
Anicr.  Jour,  of  Obstitrics,  Juni',  11:1195,  p.  Mf,. 
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tiou  of  the  epithelial  cells,  form  such  deiuse,  chieely  parked  cellular 
masses  that  the  type  of  structure  seems  changed.  8uch  a  change  is 
shijwn  in  Fig.  34H,  In  which,  in  addition  to  the  exceasive  production 
of  ppithehuni,  the  stroma  ia  titircomatous. 

FoUiciifar  Cysts  of  the  Ovary. — The  Graafian  folUcles  may  he 
dilated  so  as  to  form  cysts.  This  may  occur  in  one  or  both  ovaries, 
and  the  cysts  may  be  small  or  large,  single  or  multiple.  They  are 
usually  found  after  middle  life,  but  may  occur  during  youth,  child- 
hood, or  even  in  the  fcetus.  The  follicles  dilate  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  vrithin  them  ;  the  ovum  is  destniye*!,  the  epithelium 
flattened.  The  contents  are  usually  serous  and  colorless,  but  may  be 
viscid,  turbid,  purulent,  or  variously  colored,  rod,  yellow,  or  brown. 
The  ovary  may  be  crowded  with  numerous  cysts  of  moderate  size, 
whose  adjacent  walls  may  coalesce  and  atrophy,  forming  communi- 
cations between  them. 

A  variety  of  tliis  form  of  cyst  is  formed  by  the  dilatation,  either 
with  or  without  the  hyperplasia  above  described,  of  a  corpua  luteum. 
Such  cysts  may  communicate  with  a  Fallopian  tube. 

Dermoid  Cysts, — These  cysta  may  be  uni-  or  multilocular,  are 
usually  of  mo<lerate  size,  but  fometimes  become  tis  large  as  a  man's 
head  or  larger.  Their  fibrous  walls  may  be  thick  or  thin,  and  por- 
tions of  the  internal  surface  may  present  more  or  less  completely  de- 
velojied  cuticular  structures,  such  as  corium,  papillie,  epidermis,  hairs 
and  hair  follicles,  sebaceous  glands,  etc.  The  cavity  may  contain  a 
thick,  whitish,  greasy  material  composed  of  flattened  epithelium,  fat, 
or  cholesterin  crystals.  Or  the  cavity  or  walls  may  contain  masseF 
of  irregularly  formeil  hair,  teeth,  bone,  cartili^o,  striatvd  muacle, 
and  nerve  fibres  and  cells.  Such  growths,  which  are  doubtleds  of 
embryonal  origin,  may  exist  for  many  y^ars  without  causing  incon- 
venience ;  but  inflammatory  changes  may  occur  in  them,  leading  t<r 
adhesions  and  perforations  into  adjacent  organs.  Tliey  may  form 
the  nidus  for  the  development  of  carcinoma,  or  they  may  c^li'ify. 

In  addition  to  the  above-described  adenoid,  dermoid,  and  simple 
follicular  cysts,  there  are  a  number  of  composite  forms  of  not  infre- 
quent occurrence.  Thus,  in  connection  with  dermoid  c^'sts  or  sepa- 
rately, we  find  lai^r  and  smaller  cysts  Uned  with  ciliated  epithe- 
Uum.  Then  there  are  several  cases  described  of  cysts  which  partake 
of  the  characters  of  both  adtmoid  and  dermoid  cysts.  Such  cysts 
may  be  multilocular  and  be  lined  with  flattenol,  cyUndrical,  or 
ciliate<l  epithelium,  and  may  contain  epidermal  oulls,  oholMtoria  or 
mucin,  etc. 

Small  cysts,  sometimes  pediculated,  sometimes  not,  of  doubtful 
origin  and  usually  of  no  sjiocial  significance,  are  frequently  found 
jfruwing  from  the  broad  ligament  near  the  ovary.     The  walls  are 
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usually  very  thin,  linwl  with  flattened  epithelial  cells,  and  the  con- 
tents serous.  Solid  teratomata  are  of  occasional  occurrence  in  the 
ovary.' 

Cysts  of  the  Parovarium,  IjHng  between  the  peritoneal  layers  of 
the  broad  ligament,  are  usually  small,  but  may  be  as  large  as  a  man's 
head.  They  are  usually  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium,  but  some- 
times with  flattened  non-ciliated  cells.  The  contents  may  be  serous, 
or  may  be  thick  and  contain  mucin  and  paralbumin. 

THE    FALLOPIAN    TUBES. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

Absence  of  both  tubes  occurs  with  absence  of  the  uterus.  One 
tube  may  be  absent,  with  arrested  development  of  the  corresponding 
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side  of  the  uterus.  Both  tubes  may  be  iiuperfectly  developed  ;  either 
of  their  ends  may  be  closed  ;  they  may  be  inserted  into  the  uterus  at 
an  abnormal  place  ;  they  may  terminate  in  two  or  three  abdominal 
ostia. 

CHANGES  IN  POSITION  AND  SIZE. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  may  participate  in  the  various  malpositions 
of  the  uterus  and  ovaries ;  but  they  are  most  frequently  displaced  by 
the  contraction  of  adhesions  formed  in  perimetritic  and  periovarial 
inflammations. 

The  lumen  of  the  tube  may  be  partially  or  completely  closed  as 
the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  of  peritonitis 
about  the  fimbriated  extremity ;  of  tumors  or  inflammation  of  th& 


■CqhsuU  Wilm*.  Ziegler'iBeitr.  z.  putli.  Auat.,  lid.  i 
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uterus ;  or  by  pressure  from  without,  or  by  adhesions,  tumors,  etc. 
It  may  become  stopped  by  plugs  of  mucus  or  pus. 

Dilatation  of  the  tubes  may  be  produced  by  an  accumulation  of 
catarrhal  or  other  exudation,  when  there  is  partial  or  complete  ste- 
nosis at  some  portion  of  the  tul>e.  The  dilatation  may  be  moderate, 
converting  the  tube  into  a  tortuous,  sacculated  ccmal  containing 
mucous  or  serous  fluid  ;  or,  more  rarely,  large  cysts  may  form  con- 
taining several  ]K)unds  of  serous  fluid — hydrosalpinx  (Fig.  350). 
As  the  fluid  collects  the  epithelium  may  become  flattened  or  fatty 
or  may  desquamate.  As  a  result  of  an  inflammation  in  the  walls  of 
the  dilated  tube,  the  contents  may  be  mixed  with  pus  or  blood.  Rup- 
ture of  a  dilated  tube  sometimes  occurs ;  or  severe  and  even  fatal 
haemorrhage  may  take  place  into  its  cavity.  Papillary  growths 
are  sometimes  found  springing  from  the  inner  wall  of  the  cysts. 

HAEMORRHAGE. 

Haemorrhage  into  the  tube  may  occur  in  puerperal  women  with 
retroversion  of  the  uterus,  with  abortions ;  haematometra  and  tubal 
pregnancy  ;  in  acute  infectious  diseases.  The  bUxxl  may  undergo 
degenerative  changes  and  be  largely  abtiorbed,  or  it  may  escape  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  and  cause  peritonitis. 

INFLAMMATION   (SALPINGITIS). 

Catarrhal  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Fallo- 
pian tubes  commonly  occurs  in  connection  with  endometritis,  fre- 
quently in  the  puerperal  condition.  In  the  acute  stage  the  mucous 
membrane  is  hyperaemic  and  swoUen,  and  covered  with  a  muco- 
purulent exudation.  The  inflammation  may  subside,  leaving  no 
lesions,  but  it  more  frequently  becomes  chronic,  and  may  then  result 
in  peritoneal  adhesions,  thickening  of  the  walls,  obliteration  of  the 
tubes,  dilatation,  etc. 

Suppurative  Salpingitis. — This  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  may  assume  a  suppurative  character,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  puerperal  metritis  and  peritonitis,  but  sometimes  as  a 
result  of  gonorrhoeal  inflammation. 

Under  these  conditions  the  wall  of  the  tube  may  be  involved  and 
pus  may  exude  from  the  abdominal  ends.  It  is  difScult,  in  many 
cases  of  suppurative  salpingitis  associated  with  peritonitis,  to  say 
which  is  the  primary  lesion. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  considerable  collection  of  pus  in  the  tubes, 
causing  dilatation— pyo-^a/ptnx.  These  colltHrtions  may  rupture 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  the  pus  may  escape  into  a  cavity  shut 
in  by  adhesions,  or  may  perforate  into  the  intestine  or  bladder.  Or 
it  may  dry  and  Anally  become  calcified. 
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Suppurative  salpingitis  is  believed  to  be  most  oommonly  caused 
by  the  gonococcus  or  the  pyogenic  bacteria. 

Tuberculoua  Inflammation.— T\^  form  of  inflammation  in  the 
tubes  is  most  frequently  seen  in  its  later  stages,  when  the  mocoos 
membrane  is  partially  or  entirely  donverted  into  a  thick,  cheesy, 
often  ulcerating  layer.  The  lumen  of  the  tubes  may  be  dilated,  the 
walls  thickened  from  chronic  inflammation.  This  lesion  may  occur 
by  itself  9  or  may  be  associated  with  tubercular  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  or  of  the  other  genito-urinary  organs,  or  of  the  peritoneum. 
The  lesion  usually  commences  at  the  abdominal  ends  of  the  tubes, 
and  both  tubes  are  apt  to  be  involved. 

Syphilitic  Inflammation,  in  the  form  of  a  diffuse  thickening  of 
the  wall  by  gummatous  tissue,  has  been  described. 

TUMORS. 

Small  fibromata  and  fibro-myomata  sometimes  occur  in  the 
wall  of  the  tubes  or  in  the  fimbriss.  Small  lipomata  have  been  seen 
between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament  in  close  connection  vnth  the 
tubes. 

Carcinoma  of  the  tubes  is  usually,  if  not  always,  secondary  to 
carcinoma  of  the  uterus  or  the  ovaries. 

Cysts,  usually  of  small  size,  sometimes  pediculated  and  with  thin 
walls,  are  frequently  seen  in  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  tubes  or 
in  the  fimbriae.     They  are  believed  to  be  of  embryonal  origin. 

Dilatation  of  the  tubes,  as  above  described,  may  convert  them 
into  cyst-like  structures. 

EXTRA-UTERINE  PREGNANCY. 

Tubal  Pregnancy. — The  impregnated  ovum  is  in  some  way  hin- 
dered from  passing  into  the  uterus,  becomes  fixed  in  the  tube,  and 
is  there  developed.  The  villi  of  the  chorion  grow  into  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tube,  forming  an  incomplete  placenta.  Rare  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  the  placenta  was  situated  in  the  uterus  while 
the  foetus  was  developed  in  the  tube.  The  embryo  and  its  mem- 
branes are  developed  until  they  reach  such  a  size  that  the  tube  sur- 
roimding  them  ruptures.  This  may  occur  in  the  first  month  or  not 
until  much  later.  In  rare  cases,  when  the  wall  of  the  tube  was  ex- 
tensively involved  in  the  formation  of  the  placenta,  the  development 
has  gone  on  until  term.  The  ovum  may  remain  in  the  tube  after  the 
rupture ;  or  may  escape  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  still  enveloped  in 
its  membranes ;  or  the  membranes  may  be  ruptured  and  left  in  the 
tube.  The  rupture  is  generally  attended  with  fatal  haemorrhage.  In 
some  cases  death  is  caused  by  the  rupture  of  a  dilated  vein  while  the 
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tube  is  still  intact.     Hsdmorrhage  into  the  sac  may  occur  l)efore  its 
rupture. 

In  rare  cases  death  does  not  take  plac*e  and  the  foetus  is  shut  in 
by  adhesions  and  false  membranes.  Theembr^'o  soon  dies.  In  fa- 
vorable cases  there  is  a  slow  absorption  of  the  soft  }>artd  of  the  foe- 
tus, the  bones  are  separated  and  left  embeddeil  in  a  mass  of  fibrous 
tissue,  fat,  cholesterin,  and  pigment ;  or  the  foetus  retains  its  sliape 
and  becomes  mummified,  and  may  then  be  encrusted  with  the  salts 

of  lime  (lithopedion). 

In  unfavorable  cases  degeneration  and  gangrene  of  the  foetus  take 
place  rapidly,  with  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  surround- 
ing tissues.  There  may  be  perforation  and  escape  of  the  broken- 
down  foetus  through  the  rectum,  vagina,  bladder,  or  abdominal  wall. 
The  patient  may  die  from  peritonitis  or  exhaustion,  or  may  recover 
after  the  escape  of  the  foetus. 

In  some  cases  the  foetus  may  escape  through  a  rupture  of  the  tube 
into  the  space  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  hgament. 

Tuho-ahdominal  Pregnancy  is  produced  by  tlie  development  of 
the  ovum  in  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  Adhe- 
sions arc  formed,  so  that  the  foetus  is  partly  in  the  end  of  the  tube  and 
partly  in  the  abdomen. 

Interstitial  Pregnancy, — The  ovum  in  these  cases  is  arrested 
and  developed  in  the  portion  of  the  tube  which  passes  through  the 
wall  of  the  uterus. 

Abdominal  Pregnancy, — The  ovum,  after  escaping  from  the 
ovary,  does  not  enter  the  Fallopian  tube,  but  becomes  fixtnl  to  the 
peritoneum,  usually  at  some  part  near  the  ovary.  It  is  surrounded 
by  thickened  }x?ritoneum  and  develops  in  that  position. 

Oh^arian  Pregnancy. — The  existence  of  this  form  of  preg^incyis 
doubtful  and  difficult  to  prove,  but  there  are  some  cases  in  whicli  it 
seems  probable  that  the  ovum  develo})s  in  its  Gniafian  follicle.  The 
placenta  may  be  attached  to  the  tube  or  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

In  all  forms  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy  the  uterus  InHMMues  en- 
larged and  a  sort  of  decidua  is  formed  on  its  interiuil  surfac*e. 

LESIONS  OF  THE  PLACENTA* 

Aside  from  the  variations  from  the  normal  in  size.  sha|)e,  and  |m>- 
sitiou,  for  a  description  of  which  we  refer  to  tlie  works  on  oltstet- 
rics,  we  may  briefly  mention  liere  some  of  the  more  im|M)rtant  struc- 
tural changes  which  the  placenta  may  undergo). 

Hcemorrhage, — Tliis  may  <K'cur  either  on  the  maternal  surf  ace  in 
the  decidua  ;  or  between  the  ftptal  surface  and  themembnines  ;  or  in 
the  substance  of  the  placenta.     Tlie  hitter  form  of  h^emorrhaga  cou- 

>  For  struct uro  uf  placenta  consult  KiUn^  Journal  of  l^tholojnr  am  1  llacteriolugy. 
Tol.  iil..  p.  449  (hiblfoifrHphy). 
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stitutes  the  true  placental  apoplexy.  This  may  occur  as  the  result 
of  rupture  of  a  placental  sinus.  The  placental  tissue  is  crowded 
aparty  and  a  blood  dot,  often  infiltrating  the  parenchyma,  is  formed. 
This  may  lead  to  abortion^  or  the  blood  may  undergo  disintegration 
and  absorption  and  its  place  be  occupied  by  a  cicatrix.  The  placen- 
tal tissue  in  its  vicinity  may  undeigo  fatty  degeneration.  Under 
other  conditions,  without  evidence  of  rupture  of  the  vessels,  the  pla- 
cental tissue  may  become  infiltrated  with  blood  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
farction. In  this,  degenerative  changes  similar  to  the  above  may  oc- 
cur, leading  to  fibrous  induration  of  the  placenta. 

The  so-called  "  white  infarctions ''  of  the  placenta  appear  to  be  al' 
tered  thrombi  in  the  maternal  blood  spaces.  They  consist  of  lamel- 
lated  or  homogeneous  or  fibrillar  fibrin,  and  form  important  larger 
and  smaller  yellowish-white  or  reddish,  irr^^ular  masses,  and  appear 
to  be  of  pathological  significance  only  when  they  occur  early  or  are 
of  great  extent. 

INFIJLMMATION  (PLACENTITIS). 

Suppurative  Inflammation  of  the  placenta,  with  the  formation 
of  abscesses,  is  of  rare  occurrence  as  the  result  of  injury. 

Chronic  Indurative  Inflammation  of  the  placenta  may  result 
in  the  formation  of  circumscribed  masses  of  cellular  and  loose,  or 
dense  and  cicatricial,  connective  tissue,  or  in  a  diffuse  formation  of 
connective  tissue,  which  may  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus 
and  cause  -abortion.  The  new-formed  connective  tissue  may  undergo 
r;|  fatty  degeneration  or  calcification. 

I  J  In  another  class  of  cases  the  new  connective  tissue  is  formed 

mainly  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  particularly  the  arteries.     This 
may  occur  in  circumscribed  portions  of  the  vessels,  leading  to  nodular 
jy  growths  around  the  arteries,  or  it  may  occur  extensively  along  the 

various  ramifications  of  the  vessels,  converting  them  into  thick 
fibrous  cords.  The  change  is  primarily  in  the  adventitia,  but  all  the 
coats  of  the  vessel  may  become  involved,  leading  to  more  or  less 
complete  obliteration  of  the  lumen. 

Various  proliferative  and  indurative  changes  in  the  placenta  may 
occur  as  the  result  of  syphilitic  infection. 
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DEGENERATIONS. 

Fatty  and  amyloid  degeneration  and  calcification  of  the  placental 
tissue  are  of  not  infrequent  occurrence. 

Cysts  of  the  placenta  are  of  occasional  occurrence  ;  their  origin  is 
I  ^}1  in  most  cjises  obscure. ' 


»  See  AMfeldt,  Arch.  fQr  Gynakologie,  Bd.  ii.,  p.  897.    FenomanodM,  ibid.,  Bd. 
XV.,  p.  343.    Hofmeier,  **  Die  menscliliche  Placenta,"  1890. 
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Fragments  of  placenta  remaining  in  the  uterus  after  delivery 
may  serve  as  a  nidus  for  a  blood  thrombus,  or  they  may  undergo 
proliferation,  thus  forming  tumors,  deciduomata  (see  page  71.8). 

An  hypertrophy  of  the  villi  of  the  chorion  may  give  rise  to  the 
fibrous  structures  known  as  fibrous  moles.  When  to  the  fibrous 
change  mucous  degeneration  is  added  the  so-called  hydatid  moles 

are  formed.' 

THE  MAMMA. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

Absence  of  both  mammae  is  only  found  in  connection  with  other 
marked  malformations. 

Absence  of  one  mamma  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases,  with 
and  ^vithout  defective  development  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
thorax. 

Absence  of  one  or  of  both  nipples  is  more  common. 

Arrest  of  development  of  the  mammae  is  found  in  connection  with 
arrest  of  development  of  the  organs  of  generation,  and,  to  a  less 
degree,  alone. 

Su])emumerary  mammie  and  nipples  have  been  observed  in  a 
iiuml)er  of  cases.     The  glands  may  all  secrete  milk  during  lactation. 

Too  early  development  of  the  mammae  is  sometimes  found  in 
young  cliildren  in  connection  with  abnormal  development  of  the 
organs  of  generation. 

HiEMORRHAGE. 

In  young  women  who  suffer  from  amenorrhoea  or  dysmenorrhoea, 
small  haemorrhages  sometimes  occur  in  the  mammae  at  the  time  of 
menstruation.  The  blood  may  find  its  way  into  the  milk  ducts  and 
exude  in  small  quantities  at  the  nipple. 

Contusions  of  the  breast  may  produce  extravasations  of  blood  in 
the  mammary  gland  or  the  surrounding  connective  tissue.  This  may 
become  absorbed,  or  may  remain  and  be  surrounded  by  fibrous  tissue 
or  be  converted  into  cysts. 

INFLAMMATION. 

During  lactation  the  nipple  is  liable  to  become  inflamed  in  three 
ways,  which  may  occur  separately  or  be  combined  together. 

1.  The  epidermis  is  rubbed  off  by  nursing,  the  cutis  becomes  in- 
flame<l  and  converted  into  granulation  tissue  ;  in  this  way  small  or 
large  ulcers  may  be  formed. 

2.  Fissures  are  formed  at  the  base  of  the  nipple,  which  extend 
completely  through  the  skin,  and  are  lined  at  the  bottom  with  granu- 
lation tissue. 


» Consult   JAirrA<»m/,  Zeit«.   f.  <tcburt«h.   u.  <tynak.,   IH.   xxxil..    p.   40ri;nl«o 
rnn/.hf.  Arch.  f.  <?ynflk..  IM.  xHx.. 
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3.  THere  is  a  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  whole  nipple,  which  does 
not,  however,  go  on  to  suppuration.  The  nipple  is  conical,  red, 
swollen,  and  very  i>ainful. 

There  is  a  form  o£  eczema-like  inflammation  of  the  nipple  and 
areola  which  tenda  to  ulcerate  and  develop  into  carcinoma.  This  is 
known  aa  Paget's  disease,  and  is  believed  by  some  observers  to  be 
associated  with  eoccidia  (see  page  129). 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Mamma  (Mastitis)  occurs  most  fre- 
quently during  lactation ;  it  also  occurs  during  pregnancy,  and 
occasionally  in  women  who  are  neither  pregnant  nor  nursing. 
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The  inflammation  may  involve  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue. 
the  gland  itself,  or  the  connective  tissue  between  the  gland  and  the 
wall  of  the  thorax.  The  inflamed  tissues  are  at  first  congested, 
swollen,  hard,  and  painful.  The  inflammation  may  stop  at  this  point 
and  resolution  take  place,  but  more  frequently  it  is  succeeded  by 
suppuration.  If  the  inflammation  involves  the  subcutaneous  con- 
nective tissue  the  abscess  may  be  superficial  and  soon  open  throt^h 
the  skin.     If  the  gland  is  involved  one  lobule  after  another  may 
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become  inBamed  (Fig.  351),  so  that  successive  Hbscessea  are  formed 
in  different  parts  of  the  gland.  If  the  connective  tissue  beneatli  the 
gland  is  inflametl  a  deep  abscess  of  large  size  may  bo  fumiwi,  which 
usually  perforates  through  the  skin,  but  sometimes  into  the  pleural 
cavity.  In  both  these  iatt«r  forms  of  al>scos«  there  is  apt  to  be  ne- 
crosis of  lai^e  portions  of  tissue.  These  abscesses  may  cicatrizo,  or 
they  may  pass  into  a  chronic  condition  and  remain  as  suppii rating, 
fistulous  tracts  for  a  long  time.  Suppurative  mastitis  is  nsually  due 
to  the  presence  of  Streptococcus  and  Staphylococcus  pyogenes. 

In  new-bom  children  there  is  often  a  painful  swelling  of  the 
breasts,  which  usually  subsides  in  a  few  days,  but  may  go  on  to 
suppuration, 

Epidemic  parotitis  is  sometimes  compUcat^l  by  mastitis. 

Chronic  Injtummation  of  the  interstitial  comiective  tissue  of  the 
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mammary  gland  may  rosult  in  the  fonnatiiin  of  dense  connectiTe 
tissue  (Fig,  352),  with  or  without  cystic  dilatation  of  the  milk  <lurtH 
and  atrophy  of  the  glandular  elements.  A<Mite  oxurlative  inflamma- 
tion may  occur  in  a  gland  which  is  the  siMit  of  chronic  inflammation, 
and  abscesses  may  be  formed. 

Eczema  sometimes  affects  the  skin  of  the  nipple.  Attention  has 
lately  been  dniwn  to  the  n-lationship  between  this  inflamnialiun  and 
carcinoma  of  the  nipple,  for  th**  two  are  fnvpi-Mtly  associatod.  It  is 
possible  that  the  eczema  may  leatl  to  the  sul»st<t|uent  development  of 
the  carcinoma. 

Tulterctdovs  Infiummntion  of  the  mammary  gland  and  its  excre- 
tory ducts  is  of  occasiomJ  occurrence.  It  may  manifest  itself  ia  the 
form  of  miliary  tubercles,  larger  and  smaller  choi«jy  iuhss*  of  nvvt- 
formed  tissue,  or  cold  abscesses. 
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Syphilitic  ulcers  may  occur  in  the  nipple  either  as  primary  chan- 
cres or  as  mucous  patches.  Qiiminy  tumors  have  been  observed  in 
the  mamma. 

TUMORS. 

There  may  be  a  general  hypertrophy  of  one  or  both  breaste. 
This  IB  usually  found  in  yoimg,  unmarried  women,  but  sometimes  in 
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advanced  life.     There  is  an  increase  in  all  the  elements  of  the  gland, 
both  the  glandular  and  the  connective-tissue. 

Cysts  of  the  mamma  scorn  to  be  for  the  most  part  retention  cysts, 
formed  by  the  dilatation  of  the  glandular  ducts  or  acini.  During 
lactation  such  retention  cysts  are  sometimes  formed,  and  then  con- 
tain milk.  They  may  reach  an  enormous  size.  At  other  times  re- 
tention cysts  are  formed  containing  serous  or  viscid,  brownish  fluid. 
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which  often  exudes  through  the  nipple.  These  cyats  may  1»o  large  or 
smuU,  single  or  multiple.  There  ia  usually  at  the  same  time  some 
growth  and  induratioa  of  the  L-oniiEsctive  tissue  of  tli»  gland.  In 
some  cases  there  are  polypoid  outgrowths  of  connective  tissue  fn)m 
the  wall  of  the  cyst.  These  cysts  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  tlie 
cysts  which  are  developed  with  tho  intracanahcular  tumors,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  holow. 

Fibroma. — Circumscribed  tumors  composed  of  connective  tissue 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  breast.  They  are  dense  and  hard,  and 
may  enclose  in  them  some  of  the  gland  ducts  and  acim. 

Intracanalicular  Fibroma. — These  tumors  are  formed  by  a  dif- 


fuse growth  of  connective  tissue,  a  dilatation  of  the  milk  ducts,  and 
a  growth  of  poljTX)id  fibrous  tumors  ftx>m  the  walls  of  tho  ducts  into 
their  cavities.  The  glandular  acini  may  be  atrophied,  or  enhirged, 
or  cystic.  A  section  of  such  atumorlookshkoasolid  muss  of  fibroun 
tissue,  divided  by  clefts  and  fissures  lined  with  cylindrical  or  cuboidal 
epithelium  (Fig.  363).  or  containing  cysta  into  which  project  poly- 
poid fibrous  outgrowths.  These  tumors  gPJW  slowly,  but  if  left  to 
titemselvee  may  reach  an  enormous  size.  The  sldn  over  them  may 
ulcerate  and  the  tumor  project  through  ihe  opening  in  fungous 


Pericanalicular  Fibroma. — Sometimes  the  new  connective  tissue 
forms  u  more  or  less  thick  cylindrical  i!i\*estment  of  the  duct  with- 
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out  g^wing  into  its  lumen*    This  f  ormationy  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
354  y  is  sometimes  called  pericanalicular  fibroma. 

Myxoma. — This  form  of  tumor  may.  occur  as  a  oiroiunsczibed 
growth  replacing  part  of  the  mamma,  or  it  may  be  developed  in  the 
same  way  as  the  intracanalicular  fibromata.  It  is  not  nnoommon  in 
these  intracanalicular  tumors  to  find  a  combination  of  fifaroos,  mn- 
cous,  and  sarcomatous  tissue  in  the  same  tumor. 

ChondromaiB  a  very  rare  form  of  tumor  in  the  mamma.  A  few 
cases  have  been  described  in  which  it  was  combined  with  carcinoma. 

Adenoma, — Tumors  composed  of  glandular  acinic  and  ducts  8or« 
rounded  by  connective  tissue,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  :the 
mamma  (Fig.  145).  They  are  either  single  or  multiple,  or  sev- 
eral may  be  developed  successively  in  the  same  breast.  They  grow 
at  first  slowly,  afterward  more  rapidly.  Their  stmctore  may  be 
further  complicated  by  the  dilatation  of  one  or  more  of  the  ducts 
which  compose  the  timior  into  cysts,  and  the  ingrowth  of  connective 
tissue  from  the  walls  of  these  cysts. 

Sarcoma. — This  form  of  growth  may  be  developed  as  a  circnm- 
scribed  tumor  of  small  or  large  size.  Its  basement  substance  is  that 
of  connective  or  of  mucous  tissue,  and  may  be  scanty  or  abtmdant 
The  cells  are  spheroidal,  fusiform,  branched,  or  polygonaL  These 
tmnors  may  simply  replace  the  gland ;  or  glandular  acini  and  ducts 
may  be  enclosed  within  them ;  or  these  ducts  and  adni  may  be  di- 
lated so  as  to  form  cysts  ;  or  there  may  be  a  new  growth  of  the  gland 
tissue  so  as  to  form  an  adeno-sarcoma. 

In  other  cases  the  sarcoma  takes  the  intracanalicular  form. 
There  is  a  diffuse  growth  of  sarcomatous  tissue,  a  dilatation  of  milk 
duets,  and  an  outgrowth  of  sarcomatous  tissue  from  the  walls  of  the 
dilated  ducts  into  their  caWties.  These  tumors  often  reach  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  there  is  apt  to  be  iilceration  of  the  skin  over  them« 

Carcinoma  of  the  mamma  is  most  common  in  women  between 
,  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  fifty-five,  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in 

j  women  not  over  twenty  years  old,  and  sometimes  in  old  persons.     It 

occurs  in  either  breast,  in  the  right  rather  more  frequently  than  in 
j  the  left,  but  sometimes  in  both.    The  growth  begins  more  frequently 

at  the  periphery  of  the  gland  than  at  its  centre,  and  more  frequently 
in  the  upper  edge  of  the  gland  than  in  any  other  place. 

The  growth  most  frecjuently  begins  as  a  small,  circumscribed 
nodule,  which  enlarges  and  involves  more  and  more  of  the  breast ; 
PI ,  sometimes,  however,  it  is  diffuse  from  the  first,  and  sometimes  it  be- 

l  gins  in  the  nipple. 

V  It  may  infiltrate  the  adjacent  tissues  and  the  axillary  and  cervical 

glands,  and  form  metastatic  tumors  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

There  are  several  different  anatomical  forms  of  the  growth : 

.,1 
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1.  Those  in  which  the  epithelial  elements  preponderate,  the  soft 
or  so-called  medullary  carcinomata, 

2.  Those  in  which  both  the  connective-tissue  stroma  and  the 
epithelial  cells  are  prominently  developed,  the  cells  lying  in  well- 
defined  larger  and  smaller  irregular-shaped  spaces,  so  that  the  simu- 
lation of  gland  tissue  is  tolerably  close.  These  are  called  carcinoma 
simplex, 

3.  The  tumors  in  which  the  connective-tissue  stroma  preponder- 
ates, giving  the  tumor  its  hard,  dense  character.  This  is  the  carci- 
noma fibrosum,  or  scirrhous. 

Colloid  carcinoma  of  the  mamma  is  rare.  Various  secondary 
changes  may  occur  in  these  tumors,  such  as  have  been  described  in 
the  section  on  Tumors. 

In  any  of  these  forms  of  cancer  there  may  be  cystic  dilatations  of 
the  ducts  and  acini. 

Besides  the  primary  carcinomata  of  the  mamma,  secondary  car- 
cinomata are  met  with  in  rare  cases. 


MALE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 

THE  PENIS. 

MALFORMATIONS. 

Entire  absence  of  the  penis  is  met  with  in  connection  with  great 
defects  of  development  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Absence  of  the  penis,  with  proper  development  of  the  other 
organs  of  generation,  is  rare.  The  urethra  then  usually  opens  into 
the  rectum. 

An  abnormally  small  penis  is  found,  with  absence  or  arrested  de- 
velopment of  the  testicles. 

Absence  or  a  rudimentary  form  of  the  prepuce  has  been  observed 
in  a  numl)er  of  cases.     Congenital  phimosis  is  also  not  infrequent, 

Hyponpadia  consists  in  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  penis 
and  scrotum.  In  its  highest  degree  the  penis  is  one-half  to  one  inch 
long,  the  glans  penis  small  and  resembling  a  clitoris.  On  the  lower 
side  of  the  penis  is  a  deep  cleft  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  Into 
this  cleft  the  urethra  opens  at  the  root  of  the  penis.  The  scrotum 
remains  separated  into  two  halves,  resembling  labia  majoni.  The 
testes  descend  into  their  proper  position  on  em*h  side  or  remain  in 
the  abdomen.  If  the  testicles  continue  to  develop  normally  the  in- 
dividual has  the  appearance  and  capacities  of  a  man  ;  if  their  de- 
velopment is  arrested  the  individual  is  small  and  has  a  womanish  ap- 
pearance. 
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In  loner  grades  of  the  same  malformatioR  the  two  halves  of  the 
aerotom  are  joined  and  the  penu  is  larger,  but  a.  part  of  the  urethra 
icnutinB  open  as  a  cdeft  at  aiiy  point  of  the  penis. 

Epispadias  is  an  cpening  of  the  orethra  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
penis.     It  presents  various  grades  and  fonns. 

Hermapkrodiiiam. — Thia  is  a  union  of  two  sens  in  tiie  aama 
person,  the  test  of  which  is  the  presenoe  of  the  secredng  (Hgaa^  the 
ovaries  and  testides.  Tnte  b«rmiq>hToditiHm  is  rare,  bat  It  doei 
ocoor,  while  most  of  the  conditions  called  henn^diroditim  are  in 
reality  dne  to  varying  malf  (mn^tions  of  QiB  eztemal  gmeraim 


Pseudo-hermaphroditism.^-TioB  malfonnatian  t 
almormal  change  in  the  transition  from  the  foetal  condition  <tf  the 
parte  to  their  fully  developed  form.  In  the  male,  nomokliy,  tiw 
greater  part  of  Moor's  canal  disappears  and  its  lawvt  «od  f<HinB  the 
veeicula  proatatica.  In  this  malformation  Mailer's  canal  iadiai^ed, 
as  it  is  in  the  female,  into  Fallopian  tubes,  uterus,  and  vagina,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  testes,  epididymea,  veaicolaB  aeminalea,  and 
spermatic  cord  are  formed  as  usual.  In  the  lesser  degrees  of  this 
malformation  we  find,  in  the  place  of  the  vesioula  prostatica,  a  pear- 
shaped  sac  as  laige  as  a  p^jeon's  e^,  with  muscular  walla  and  an 
epithelial  lining.  This  sac  may  be  incompletely  divided  into  a  ntfr- 
nu  and  vagina,  and  it  opeos  into  the  urethra.  In  the  hif^ier  gzadea 
we  find  a  well-formed  vagina  and  uterus.  The  uterus  may  or  may 
not  have  Fallopian  tubes.  The  testicles  are  usually  retained  in  the 
abdomen  or  inguinal  canals,  and  are  small.  The  spermatic  ducts 
run  on  the  sides  of  the  uterus  and  open  into  the  urethra  or  are 
closed.  The  penis  and  scrotum  appear  as  in  hypospadia,  or  are  well 
formed.  The  appearance  of  the  individual  varies  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  testicles. 

True  Hermaphroditism  may  be  lateral.  In  this  condition  there 
is  hypospadia  ;  a  vagina  and  uterus  and  a  Fallopian  tube  and  ovary 
on  one  side,  and  a  testicle  and  spermatic  cord  on  the  other. 

In  certain  cases,  which  may  be  called  bilateral  hermaphrodit- 
ism, there  is  a  testicle  on  one  side  and  an  ovary  on  the  other.' 

Enlargement  of  the  penis  is  sometimes  caused  by  venous  conges- 
tion from  heart  disease  ;  by  long-continued  jnasturbation,  asa  result 
of  which  the  corpus  cavemosum  may  lose  its  contractility  ;  and  in 
rare  cases  by  hypertrophy  of  the  stroma  of  the  corpus  cavemosum. 

'  For  a  detailed  coiuideration  of  the  ntaironnationa  of  the  mole  and  female  gene- 
ntlre  organs  consult  £le£«,  "  Handbuch  der  pathologlschen  Auatomie/'Bud  more  re- 
cent cases  of  hermapbroditlam  bj  Heppner,  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1870,  and  bj 
a^numit,  WieD.  med.  Jahrb.,  I8T7. 
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Injury  and  Hcemorrhage. — Injuries  to  the  penis  are  liable  to 
give  rise  to  severe  haemorrhage  on  account  of  its  peculiar  vascu- 
lar character  ;  suppurative  inflammation^  gangrene,  infiltration  with 
urine  and  its  consequences,  are  also  liable  to  occur.  The  contractions 
of  the  cicatricial  tissue  by  which  wounds  are  healed  frequently  give 
rise  to  various  distortions  of  the  organ  and  not  infrequently  prevent 
subsequent  erections. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Balanitis,  inflammation  of  the  prepuce,  is  usually  produced  by 
gonorrhoea  or  by  accumulations  of  smegma.  The  skin  is  red  and 
swollen  and  may  ulcerate.  Condylomata  may  be  formed,  and  adhe- 
sions between  the  prepuce  and  glans.  The  glans  may  ulcerate  and 
the  prepuce  may  be  much  thickened.  If  the  prepuce  is  long  there  is 
an  inflimimatory  phimosis,  and  the  products  of  inflammation  accu- 
mulate \vithin  the  swollen  prepuce.  In  some  cases  the  prepuce  be- 
comes gangrenous. 

Paraphimosis  is  produced  by  the  retraction  of  a  narrow  prepuce 
behind  the  glans,  with  consequent  stricture,  inflammation,  and  some- 
times gangrene. 

lujlammation  of  the  Corpora  Cavernosa  may  be  the  result  of 
injur}',  may  follow  fistulse,  may  occur  in  connection  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  pelvis,  and  may  accompany  the 
acute  infectious  diseases,  such  as  pyaemia,  small-pox,  measles,  ty- 
phus, etc.  It  may  result  in  fibrous  induration  of  portions  of  the  cor- 
pora cavernosa  ;  in  rare  cases  in  abscesses  or  diffuse  purulent  infil- 
tration ;  sometimes  in  gangrene.  Tul)ercular  inflammation  of  the 
penis  has  repeatedly  followed  circumcision  performed  by  uncleanly 
tul)ercular  persons. 

Syphilitic  Ulcers  frequently  occur  on  the  glans  penis  and  pre- 
puce. The  indurated  chancre  is  formed  either  from  an  excoriation 
in  which  a  pustule  is  formed  or  from  a  little  noilule.  The  pustule 
breaks  and  its  walls  are  infiltrated  with  small  round  cells.  The 
noilule  softens,  breaks  down,  and  forms  an  ulcer,  of  which  the  walls 
are  infiltrated  with  cells  in  the  same  way. 

Syphilitic  condylomata  are  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  glans. 

Phagedenic  ulcers  occur  and  may  destroy  a  considerable  |)art  of 
the  i)eiii8.  Herpes  of  the  prepuce  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  vesicles, 
which  may  later  become  ulcers.  Erysi|>elatous  and  furuncular  in- 
flammation sometimes  involves  the  skin  of  the  pi'iiis. 

TCMORS. 

Papilloma  is  found  on  the  prepuce  and  glans  }K>nis.  It  occurs  in 
the  form  of  little  warty  growths,  or  of  c«>miM)site,  cauliflower  masses. 
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even  as  large  aa  a  fist.  In  eitlur  case  the  t^tructiire  is  the 
hj'pertrophietl  papillee  oovered  with  epithehtiin.  Sometimes  the  epi- 
thelial layers  beotnne  &i<dc  azid  homy,  forming  large,  dense  jtruj'ec- 
tiuns. 

Fibroma  diffusum,  or  elfqdumtiasis  of  tho  prepuce,  may  occur, 
leading  to  imiaenae  thiokeniiig  of  the  stmctut-e.  It  consists  in  a  dif- 
fuse growth  of  the  deep  fibrouK  tisane  of  the  cutis.  Ijipomat<t, 
angiomata.  oirctiTnacribed  fibromata,  and  sebaceous  cysts  may 
occur  in  the  penia.  Carcinoma  uf  the  penis  usually  occurs  in  tho 
form  of  epitheliomata.  These  are  moi^t  frequent  in  the  prepuce  uud 
glans  penis.  They  may  have  the  form  of  flat  ulcers,  or  of  infiltrat- 
ing, ulcerating  nodules,  or  very  fri-ijui'utlv  assiune  the  form  of 
papillary  out^Towths,  which  may  attain  great  aiae,  nloeratev  or  un- 
dergo a  vai-iety  of  inflammatory  changes.  These  growths  mi^  ia- 
vcjIvo  the  entire  skin  of  the  penis ;  they  may  invade  dBepet  portSL 
Tl  ie<  inguinal  glands  may  be  invaded.  Distant  metastaBos  m^  oooor. 
but  an  nut  frequents 

Qlandular  carcmoma  of  the  peois  is  not  oommon.  It  may  be  Be&- 
ood&ry  to  carcinoma  in  some  other  part  of  the  body. 

Catnfication  and  Oasification  of  the  connective  ttsBoe  of  tbe 
corpora  cavernosa  sometimee  occor.  I^rge  and  small  pr^mtiftl  cal- 
culi are  occasionally  found  between  the  prepuce  and  tile  ^ans. 
These  may  be  formed  tn  situ,  may  oome  &om  the  bladder  or  trout. 
without,  and  may  later  increase  in  size. 

THE   SCROTUM. 

The  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  subject  to  the  various  forms  of  lesions 
which  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  integument. 

Elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum  consists  in  the  main  of  a  develop- 
ment of  new  connective  tissue  from  the  cutis,  which  is  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  dilatation  of  the  lymph  vessels.  The  thickened  scrotum 
sometimes  forms  very  large  tumors,  ofteu  rough  upon  the  surface, 
which  may  entirely  cover  in  the  penis.  Lipomata,  Jibromata, 
atheromatous  or  sebaceous  cysts,  and  dermoid  cysts  containing 
hair,  bone,  cartilage,  etc.,  are  sumetimes  found.  Occasionally  the 
skin  of  the  scrotum  is  beset  with  numerous  larger  and  smaller  seba- 
ceous cysts,  which  raise  the  surface  into  little  globular  or  wart-like 
projections.  Epitheliomata,  in  tbe  form  of  fiat  or  papillary  ulcerat- 
ing tumors,  are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  chimney  sweepers, 
and  may  lead  to  extensive  ulcerations  of  the  adjacent  parts  and  in- 
volvement of  neighboring  lymph  nodes. 

Dermoids  and  Teratomata  of  the  scrotum  are  not  uncommon. 
In  very  rare  cases  tumors  containing  a  conaderable  portion  of  a 
foetal  skeleton  have  been  found  in  the  scrotum. 
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THE  TESTICLEa 
MALFORMATIONS. 

Absence  of  both  testicles,  either  with  or  without  absence  of  the 
epididymes,  spermatic  cords,  and  vesiculce  seininales,  tKvurs  in  rare 
ciises.  The  scrotum  is  only  indicated  or  may  contain  the  epididymes. 
The  penis  is  small,  and  the  individuals  are  small  and  poorly  de- 
velopetl. 

Instead  of  being  entirely  wanting,  the  testes  may  be  imperfectly 
developed.  The  individuals  are  weakly  and  effeminate.  Absence 
of  one  testicle,  >vith  healthy  development  of  the  other,  is  more  fre- 
quent. The  corresponding  epididymis  and  cortl  may  be  al)sent  or 
present. 

The  spermatic  cords  and  vesiculse  seminales  may  be  absent  or  im- 
perfectly developed  on  one  or  both  sides,  wliile  the  testes  are  nonnal. 

Either  one  or  both  testicles  may  remain  i)ennanently  in  their 
fcetal  position,  or  may  not  descend  into  tlie  scrotum  for  several  years 
after  birth  {cryptorchismus).  Their  descent  may  even  bedebiyed 
until  the  thirtieth  year  of  life.  This  condition  may  depend  on  an 
arrest  of  development  in  the  testes  or  the  gubemaculum  testis  ;  on 
adhesions  produced  by  intra-uterine  peritonitis ;  on  narro>ving  of  the 
inguinal  canal ;  on  narrowing  or  shortening  of  the  vaginal  pn)cess 
of  the  i)eritoneum ;  or  on  abnormal  size  or  position  of  the  ti»sticle. 
Usually  the  malformation  is  confined  to  one  testicle,  and  then  is  more 
frequent  on  the  left  side.  The  testicle  is  usually  found  in  the  alxlo- 
men  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  mguinid  canal,  or  in  the  inguinal 
canal  just  below  the  external  ring ;  but  it  may  be  iM'neath  the  skin 
in  the  perineum,  or  in  the  crural  canal  with  the  femonil  vt»ssels,  or 
elsewhere.  The  retained  testis  is  usually  not  fully  develojXHl,  or 
undergoes  fatty  or  fibrous  degeneration.  The  retention  of  one  or 
even  of  both  testicles  does  not  pn?clude  the  }H>ssibility  of  pnH'n»ation. 
Retained  testicles  are  prone  to  inflammatory  changes  and  liable  to 
become  the  seat  of  malignant  tumors. 

Sometimes,  while  the  testis  is  rt^taintnl,  the  epididymis  and  spt»r- 
matic  cord  descend  into  the  scrotum.  In  nire  cases  the  |>ositiou  of 
the  testis  may  be  changed  so  that  the  e)>ididymis  and  cord  are  in 
front.  The  existence  of  a  supernumerary  testis  has  Ihmhi  ass<»rt4Hl  in 
some  cjises,  but  is  rather  loubtf ul. 

Atropine  of  the  testicle  may  occur  in  old  agi*  or  in  |H*rsons  who 
are  in  a  condition  of  premature  siuiility  :  or  as  the  n.»sult  of  pn^ssure 
from  lieniiaD,  hydrocele,  or  inflammatory  pHnlucts. 

HVDRIH'KLK. 

Hydnx'ele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  ct insists  in  an  a<H*unuibitiou  of 
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•eram  in  the  caTit7  (rf  tiiu  mentlmme.  It  isiisaallT'oonfiiMdtoo 
ride.  It  is  canaed  by  aoitte  or  ohranio  inflammatkn  cC  tiw  toniim 
Taginalis,  by  Ytuioooolo,  or  by  geoeial  diopBy.  The  aetuiu  a  finnd 
in  bubH  win  large  qnantitiee;  itisiiBQallytraDBparent^iiia70cafain 
dudeaterin,  or  be  pamleiit  and  contam  the  pyogenb  bacteria,  or  bo 
mixed  with  blood.  The  tonioa  Taginalis  remains  nnduyiged,  or  la 
thickened,  or  oontains  i^tea  of  heme,  or  is  oomed  with  polypoid 
fifarouB  bodies  wtiich  faiU  off  and  are  foond  free  in  tiie  cavi^  of  the 
no.  There  may  be  adhesitmB  between  the  layers  of  Qto  toniaa  Tsgi- 
nalifl,  and  in  this  way  the  flmd  beaHnee  saoonlated.  Tb»  testis  ia 
pDshed  downward  and  backward  ;  it  remains  uncfaanged  or  is  atro- 
phied. 

Hydrocele  of  the  prooessns  vaginalis  ocmsists  in  an  aoonimdatiaa 
ot  eerom  in  the  cavity  of  the  vaginal  prooees  of  the  peritoocRnn, 
irtdch  remains  open  after  the  descent  of  the  testHda  There  are  aev- 
SRil  differeirt  varietiea. 

(a)  The  vaginal  process  is  entire^  open  and  Ihere  is  a  free  omn- 
mnnication  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  aenun  may  originate  in 
the  cavity  <rf  the  prntoneom  or  of  the  v^pnal  process,  and  paesea 
freely  fnnn  one  to  the  other. 

(&)  The  prooeesna  vaginalis  is  dcsed  in  the  ingainal  canal,  white 
tts  lower  portion  is  filled  with  Benim. 

(c)  The  processus  vaginalis  is  dosed  aboat  the  testis  and  the  via- 
oeral  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  formed.  The  serom  accumu- 
lates in  the  upper  part  of  the  v^nal  process  which  communicates 
with  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

(d)  The  v^inal  process  is  closed  in  the  inguinal  canal  and  over 
the  testis ;  tbo  serum  accumulates  so  as  to  form  one  or  more  sacs 
between  these  two  points.  Inguinal  hernia  may  complicate  this  form 
of  hydrocele. 

Hydrocele  of  the  sperraatic  cord  consists  in  a  general  oedema  of 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  cord,  or  in  the  development  of  circum- 
scribed cysts  in  this  connective  tissue. 

A  peculiar  form  of  hydrocele  is  produced  by  the  accumulation  of 
serum  in  the  Bac  of  an  inguinal  hernia,  from  which  the  intestine  haa 
become  retracted. 

HEMATOCELE. 
Hematocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  consists  in  an  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  cavity  of  this  sa«.  It  may  be  produced  by  injury ;  in 
scurvy,  or  the  hsBmorrhagic  diathesis ;  or  it  may  complicate  a  pre- 
existing hydrocele.  The  effused  blood  usually  soon  degenerates, 
and  we  find  the  sac  &lled  with  a  brownish  fluid  or  a  thick,  grumous 
mass.  Tbe  tunica  vaginahs  may  be  thickened.  The  testis  remains 
normal  or  is  atrophied. 
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Effusion  of  blood  into  the  loose  connective  tissue  of  the  scrotum 
is  often  called  extravagifial  hcematocele. 

HdBmatocele  of  the  spermatic  cord  occurs  in  rare  cases  as  a  dif- 
fused infiltration  of  blood  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  cord.  Or 
blood  may  be  eflfused  into  a  hydrocele  of  the  cord. 

SPERMATOCELE. 

Cysts  containing  spermatic  fluid  not  infrequently  arise  from  the 
epididymis  or  from  the  rete  testis.  These  sometimes  acijuire  a 
large  size  and  crowd  the  tunica  vaginalis  before  them,  so  that  they 
simulate  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  latter.  The  wall  «)f 
the  cyst  may  be  lined  with  ciliated  or  with  flattened  epithelium. 
The  contents  are  sometimes  simply  serous,  but  more  frequently  o}>al- 
es<.*ent  and  contain  great  numbers  of  spermatozoa. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Inflammation  of  the  testicles  may  be  cause^l  by  injuries,  exposure 
to  cold,  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  syphilis ;  or  it  may  occur  in 
parotitis  and  in  connection  with  various  infectious  diseases.  The 
testes,  epididymis,  or  tunica  albuginea  may  be  principally  involvwl. 
Usually  only  one  testicle  is  inflamed,  sometimes  both.  The  inflam- 
mation may  extend  to  the  vas  deferens.  The  inflammation  may  be 
acute  or  chronic. 

Acute  Orchitis  is  most  frequent  in  the  epididymis  and  tunica 
albuginea.  When  the  testis  is  involved  the  organ  is  congesteil  an<l 
infiltrated  with  serum  or  pus.  From  this  condition  it  may  n*tum  to 
the  normal  state  ;  or  small  abscesses  may  form  which  may  lie  a)>- 
sorbed,  or  they  may  increase  in  size  so  as  to  involve  nearly  the  entire 
organ.  They  may  perforate  externally,  and  then  healing  may  (K'cur 
by  means  of  granulation  tissue  ;  or  extensive  gangnnious  di*Htruc« 
tion  of  the  scrotum  may  occur.  They  may  liecome  enclow^l  in  a 
fibrous  cai>sule,  and  the  contents  dry  and  become  cheesy  or  cahrificnl, 
and  so  persist  for  a  long  time.  The  a<*ute  inflammation  may  {nimk 
over  into  the  chronic  form.  Acute  epididymitin  is  fnH|uently  the 
result  of  gonorrhceal  infection,  and  may  or  may  not  \ny  aMHocriat4Ml 
with  inflammation  of  the  testis. 

The  pnxlucts  of  inflammation  may  collect  in  varying  c|uantity  in 
the  lumina  of  the  seminiferous  tubules  and  in  the  ducts  of  the  f«pidi- 
dymis,  and  the  epitheUum  of  these  Htnictures  may  degi-neraU*. 

Chronic  Orchitis  occurs  as  a  w^fuel  of  ai*uU*  inflammation  or  as 
an  original  condition.  It  may  affect  the  ti*r<tis,  the  epididynuH,  or 
the  spermatic  c<jrd.  The  seminiferous  tubules  luiiy  lie  filliMl  with  des- 
quamated  and  degenerated  epithelium  :  they  may  lie  atrophied,  or 
their  walls  may  be  greatly  thickened  wi  that  they  an*  cMinverte«l  into 
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dense  fibrous  cortls,  with  almost  or  quite  complete  obliteration  of  their 
lumina.  There  is  usually  a  marked  increase  in  the  interstitial  tissue, 
which  causes  atrophy  of  the  tubules  (Fig.  355).  The  albi^nea  may  be 
greatly  thickened.  In  sorae  cases  the  testis  is  converted  into  a  ma^ 
of  dense  connective  tissue,  in  which  but  little  trace  of  the  original 
structure  can  be  made  out.  The  new-formed  connective  tissue  may 
become  calcified.  A  periorchitis  may  lead  to  thickening  and  union 
of  the  layers  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.  Abscesses  are  not  infre- 
quent in  coimection  with  chronic  orchitis. 

Tuberctilar  Orchitis  may  occur  in  connection  with  tuberculosis 

Im^  


«1,  f'' 


f  plthellal  i*Ll  maBBln  the  lumen  of  the  tuhiiles. 

of  the  other  geni to-urinary  organs  or  the  lungs,  in  acute  general 
miliary  tuberculosis,  or  by  itself.  It  usually  begins  in  the  epididy- 
mis and  may  extend  from  there  to  the  testis,  or  it  may  commence  in 
the  testis  itself.  The  appearances  whifh  the  testicles  present,  when 
the  seat  of  this  form  of  inflammation,  are  exceedingly  varied  and 
difBcult  of  interpretation.  This  is  piirtly  due  to  the  complex  struc- 
ture of  the  organ,  partly  to  the  varied  complicating  simple  inflam- 
matory changes  which  the  different  parts  of  the  oi^an  undergo  in 
connection  with  the  special  tubercular  iuilanuuation,  and  the  iinpos- 
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eibility  of  making  any  definite  morphological  distinction  between 
them.  Further  rusearchea  are  urgently  needed  in  this  direction,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  tubercle 
b:icillu3  we  Bhall  find  the  needed  differentiating  factor  I>etwcen  va- 
rious inflammatory  processes  which  are  at  present  grouped  under  the 
general  heading  of  tuberculosis  testis. 

We  mHy  find  in  the  testicle  small  circumscribed  masses  of  cells, 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  whitish  spots,  which  are  sometimes  com- 
posed of  small  spheroidal  cells  or  of  larger  polyhednd  or  fuiuform 
or  round  cells.  These  occur  in  the  walls  of  seminiferous  tubules  and 
blood  vessels,  and  in  the  interstitial  tissue.  Sometimes  associated 
with  these  smaller  nodules,  and  sometimes  not,  we  find  larger,  ir- 
regular yellowish  or  gray  cheesy  masses,  which  are  believed  by  many 
to  be  formed  by  the  confluence  and  dt^^neration  of  the  smaller 


Flo.  SU.-CiBMnoOKKnuwTntsBrouuTioitov8nu>(7irm(iuanauMDlliLU«Ti 

a.  UilckeiifdlDt«ntltl«ltlaue;b,  nuaotKrunlu-epllaln  Ibe  iDWrKllUl  ttanw:  cthlrkFimd 
membnoA  propria  ot  •nulutreroui  tubttJe;  d,  omm  of  mejimtr^  epitbrllum  In  tuhulf : «.  ummula' 
"on  of  mall  apberDMal  calla  aroun]  toboka;  /,  tUekmed  mpmbrua  prt^icte  eudodB^  g.  a  nuRl- 


no<luleH.  The  cheesy  masses  may  break  down  and  ojH'n  eitcmally, 
giving  rise  to  fistuhe,  gangrenous  inflainmHtiou.  etc.  Hand-in-linnd 
with  thirt  noduhtr  formation  of  tissue,  which  is  diK|N>sod  to  degenera- 
tive changoa,  there  are  various  more  or  less  diffuse  alterations  of  tlie 
parenchj-ma  and  interstitial  tissue  of  the  organ  which  must  not  l«e 
overlooked,. and  which  often  constitute  a  most  prominent  and  im- 
portant factor  in  the  lesion.  The  interstitial  tissue  may  be  mtire  or 
less  densely  and  diffusely  infiltrated  with  small  spheroiilal  cells.  The 
arteries  are  often  the  sent  of  obliterating  eiidarti'ritis.  T!ie  walls  of 
the  seminifennis  tubuh>s  may  lie  ven- much  thi<kened.  so  tluit  the 
lumen  may  be  entirely  obliterated.  Tlio  epithelium  lining  the  tubules 
may  bo  fatty,  disintegrate*!,  and  i>eeled  off,  or  it  may  have  largi-ly 
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disappeared.    The  lumen  of  tlie  tubules  may  be  filled  with  a  granular, 
nucleated  iiiJiss  which  in  transverae  w.'(;tions  liHjks  like  n  giant  ctdly 
The  thickened  walls  of  the  tahulea  may  be  infiltrated  with  sni 
Bpheroidal  cells,  bo  that  the  underlying  stroma  is  scarcely  Tisible. 
When  thia  occurs  in  connection  with  a  similar  infiltration  of  the  in* 
terstitial  tissue  and  the  formation  of  giant  cells  in  the  luminn, 
have  structures  which  praseut  the  greatest  resemblance  to  bh 
forms  of  tubercle  granula  (Fig.  35(5). 

Tubercular  inflammation  may  eirtend  from  the  testis  to  the  ■ 
deferens,  vesicul»  serainales,  and  prostate. 

Syphilitic  Orchitis. — This  may  occur  in  the  form  of  a  diffuaft 
new  foniiation  of  connective  tisane,  which  may  occur  in  some 
ticular  part  of  the  organ  or  be  widely  distributed  through  it,  and  hf. 
reason  of  which  the  organ  becomes  dense  and  firm.  Morpholt^cally 
there  is  no  difference  betweea  this  fonn  of  orchitis  and  chronic  in- 
durative orchitis  from  other  causes.  It  may  occur  in  children  affected 
with  congenital  syphilis.  Gummata  may  form  in  connotation  with 
the  interstitial  induration.  These  may  disappear,  leaving  irregular 
cicatrices. 

Infiammatory  fixri  in  the  testicle  are  common  in  leprosy. 


TUMORS. 


\-^iM 


*  i*'(7)j-(>wj«  occurs  in  the  form  of  small  dendritic  or  polypoid  grow 
of  the  visccriil  lavLT  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Thi-se  si.metiiiii's  In?- 
come  free  and  are  found  in  the  sac,  usually  in  connection  with  hydro- 
cele. Small  nodular  fibromata  occasionally  occur  in  the  albuginea 
and  in  the  spermatic  cord. 

Lipomata,  either  pure  or  in  combination  with  myxoma  and  sar- 
coma, may  arise  from  the  connective  tissue  of  the  spermatic  cord  or 
from  the  tunica  albuginea. 

Chondroma,  sometimes  in  a  pure  form,  but  more  frequently  com- 
bined with  myxoma  and  sarcoma,  occurs  in  the  testicles  and  may 
attain  a  laige  size.     Osteoma  has  been  described. 

Sarcomata  occur  in  the  testes  and  epididymis,  most  frequ^itly 
in  the  former.  They  present  the  greatest  variety  in.  structure.  They 
may  be  composed  of  spheroidal  or  spindle-shaped  cells ;  they  may  be 
soft  or  contain  much  fibrous  tissue ;  they  are  very  frequently  com- 
bined with  myxoma,  chondroma,  lipoma,  etc.  Owing  to  the  occlu- 
sion of  the  seminiferous  tubules,  cysts  may  be  formed  in  these  sarco- 
mata. In  these  cysts  polypoid  growths  of  sarcomatous  tissue  may 
occur  in  the  form  of  intracanahcular  growths.  Thus  the  so-called 
cysto-sarcomata  of  the  testicle  are  formed.  The  walls  of  these  cjrBts 
may  coalesce,  bo  that  lai^je,  irregular  cavities  may  be  fonned.  When 
the  cysts  are  not  filled  by  polypoid  outgrowths  from  their  walls  they 
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may  contain  a  mucous,  serous,  or  bloody  fluid,  or  masses  of  flattened 
cellsy  fat,  and  cholesterin.  The  cysts  may  be  lined  %vith  cylindrical, 
ciliated,  or  flattened  cells. 

Rhubdomyomata  have  been  several  times  observed,  fre<iuently  in 
combination  with  cysts. 

Adenoma  is  occasionally  found,  usually  in  combination  with  sar- 
coma or  carcinoma,  or  with  cyst  formation. 

Cnrcinoma  of  the  testicle  is  commonly  of  the  soft  medullary 
form,  of  rapid  growth,  and  usually  primar}'.  It  may  conunence  in 
the  testis  or  epididymis.  Usually  only  one  testicle  is  involved.  Fre- 
quently the  entire  glandular  portion  of  the  organs  is  replaced  by  the 
new  growth.  The  albuginea  expands  with  the  growtli  of  the  tumor, 
and  may  continue  to  enclose  it  even  when  of  large  size.  The  tissues 
are  often  very  vascular,  and  haemorrhages,  areas  of  softening,  fatty 
and  mucous  degeneration  are  frequent.  Tb^  inguinal  and  lumbar 
lymph  nodes  are  apt  to  become  involved,  and  distant  metastasis  may 
occur.     Rarely  the  growth  assumes  a  scirrhous  fonn. 

Cysts. — Aside  from  the  above-mentioned  cysts  which  occur  in 
connection  with  tumors  and  spermatcx^le,  cysts  may  be  formed  from 
persistent  remnants  of  Muller*s  canal  in  the  epididymis,  or  from  ol)- 
struction  of  the  seminiferous  tubules  or  ducts  by  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts or  tissue. 

Teratoid  tumors  of  various  kinds,  with  or  without  cysts,  are  of 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  are  sometimes  (juite  complex  in  char- 
acter. They  may  be  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  gland.' 
Probably  some  of  the  above-mentioned  cystic  rhabdomyomata  l)e- 
long  here. 

PARASITES. 

JtJch  inococcus  may  occur  in  the  testis  or  epididymis. 

THE   SEMINAL  VESICLES. 

The  seminal  vesicles  may  be  the  seat  of  ac*ute  or  clironic  inflam* 
mation,  which  is  most  fre<iuently  connected  with  inflammatory 
changes  in  adjacent  parts,  prostate,  urethra,  etc.  As  a  result  of 
chronic  inflammation  the  vesicles  may  be  atrophie*!,  or  they  may  be 
greatly  dilate<l  as  a  result  of  constriction  of  the  ducts. 

Tul)ercular  inflammation  is  usuallv  secondarv.  Carcinoma  of  the 
rectum  or  other  genito-urinary  organs  may  stHX>ndarily  involve  the 
seminal  vesicles.  Small  concretions,  sometimes  contaiining  masses  of 
permatozoa,  are  occasionally  found  in  the  seminal  vesicles. 

THE    PROSTATE. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  is  a  fret^uent  senile  change ;  it  is 
general  or  partial. 

■Cunsult  UV/w*.  Ziegler's  ]k*itr.  z.  frntli.  Aniit.,  M,  x\x..  p.  ^^ 


In  general  hypertrophy  the  entire  organ  is  enlarged  and  i 
reach  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.  The  enlargement  is  Bymmetrical.  or  is 
inofct  marked  in  one  half  or  in  the  so-called  middle  lohe.  The  organ 
ia  hard  and  dense,  or  soft  or  alveolar,  containing  numerous  sunall 
openings  from  which  a  turbid  fluid  exudes.  These  different  appear- 
ances depend  u[win  the  character  of  the  hj-pertrophy.  The  muscular 
and  fibrous  tissue  alone  may  be  increased,  which  is  most  common,  or 
at  the  same  time  the  glandular  tissue,  or  the  glandular  tissue  alone. 
In  the  latter  case  the  lesion  is  more  properly  an  adenoma.  The  in- 
crease of  muscular  tissue  properly  constitutes  a  myoma. 

In  partial  hj-pertrophy  we  find  circumscribed  nodules  of  muscular 
tissue  or  of  muscular  and  glandidnr  tiasue.  They  ore  usually  situ- 
ated at  the  periphery  of  the  organ  and  project  into  the  bladder. 
The\'  may  become  detached  from  the  prostata,  and  are  foimd  as 
small,  movable  tumors  beneath  the  niupoua  membrane  of  the  blad- 
der. 

Both  forms  of  hypertrophy  frequently  produce,  by  pressure,  reten- 
tion of  urine  and  changes  in  the  bladder. 

Atrophy  of  the  prostate  ia  aometimes  seen  in  connection  with 
atrophy  of  the  testicles,  with  castration,  and  as  a  residt  of  infiamma- 
tion.  Sometimes  the  ducts  of  the  glandular  portion  are  enlarged,  or 
there  may  be  fibrous  degeneration  of  the  organ.  fl 

IKFLAMMATIOlf. 

Inflammation  of  the  prostate  is  caused  by  gonorrhcea,  by  injuries, 
or,  more  rarely,  is  idiopathic.  It  may  run  an  acut«  or  chronic  course. 
The  gland  may  after  a  time  return  to  its  normal  condition,  or  is  grad- 
ually converted  into  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  filled  with  absceeaes. 
The  abscesses  may  perforate  into  the  bladder,  urethra,  veeiculffi 
seminales,  rectum,  or  peritoneum.  Or  the  inflammation  may  extend 
to  the  connective  tissue  of  the  scrotum  or  beneath  the  pelvic  perito- 
neum.    The  pus  may  become  thickened  and  cheesy,  or  even  calcified. 

Tubercular  Inflammation  of  the  prostate  usually  accompaniee 
a  similar  lesion  of  some  of  the  other  genito-urinary  otgans,  and 
is  rarely  of  primary  occurrence.  Large  cheesy  masses  are  oft«i 
formed,  which  may  break  down  and  open  into  the  bladder  or  rec- 
tum. 


Adenoma  of  the  prostate  occurs  in  one  of  the  forms  of  hypertro- 
phy of  the  gland,  either  with  or  without  an  increase  in  the  fibro- 
muscular  interstitial  tissue. 

Carcinoma  is  of  occasional  occurrence,  and  may  be  primary  or 
secondarj'. 
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Cysts  of  the  prostate  are  sometimes  found  either  as  a  result  of 
occlusion  of  the  ducts  by  hypertrophy  of  the  interstitial  tissue,  tu- 
mors^ etc.,  or  as  a  residt  of  faulty  development. 

PARASITES. 

Echinococcus  of  the  prostate  has  been  described,  but  is  rare. 

CONCRETIONS. 

Small  ovoidal  or  spheroidal,  often  brown  or  black  bodies,  having 
the  characters  of  corpora  amylacea,  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  alveoli  of  the  prostate,  particularly  in  old  persons.  We  find 
a  certain  number  of  them  in  the  prostate  of  nearly  all  old  men,  but 
they  are  sometimes  present  in  g^at  numbers.  Larger,  irreg^ular 
concretions,  apparently  formed  by  the  cotUescence  or  growth  of  the 
smaller  ones,  are  less  frequently  found,  and  may  be  encrusted  with 
lime  salts.  These  concretions  may  give  rise  to  ulceration  of  the 
ducts  of  the  gland  or  to  interference  with  the  passage  of  urine,  but 
in  a  majority  of  cases  they  seem  to  be  of  little  or  no  practical  impor- 
tance. 

cowper's  glands. 

These  glands  may  be  enlarged  and  encroach  upon  the  lumen  of 
the  urethra,  either  in  acute  or  chronic  inflammation.  Cysts  formed 
by  the  closure  of  the  excretory  ducts  imiy  also  project  into  the  ure- 
thral canal. 

THE  MALE  MAMMA. 

There  may  be  an  abnormal  number  of  mamnue.  In  boys,  at 
about  the  time  of  puberty,  the  mamm<'e  may  be  swollen  and  inflamed 
or  they  may  secrete  milk.  Cases  are  roconled  in  which  adidt  males 
possessed  large  mammae  which  secreteil  milk.  The  breasts  may  be 
enlarged  from  an  increase  of  fat  or  of  connective  tissue. 

Cysts  of  the  male  breast  are  not  very  infre<iuent.  Fibromata^ 
sarcomata,  cysto-sarcomata,  myxomataj  and  various  fonns  of  car- 
et noniata  are  recorded.* 


*  For  literature  of  tumor  of  male  mamma  see  Orou,  "  Tumors  of  the  Mammary 
Gland/*  p.  287. 


THE   BOJTEa 


DISTtrBBAMOBS  OV  OUtOUULTIOK. 

HypercBmia. — The  evidenoeB  of  this  oonditicHi  are  m 
to  the  naked  eye  in  the  perioBteum  and  marrow,  partioolarir  the  lat- 
ter. It  shoold  be  remonbered  that  the  color  of  the  maROw  ■wmaea 
ooluiderably  under  nc^mal  oonditiong,  d^iending  apon  age  and  aita- 
'  aticHL  In  the  bones  of  the  fcetus  and  new-born,  wtd  near  tin  aieas 
ot  OB8ificati(ni  in  the  yoong,  tiie  marrow  ia  normal^  red  in  ooior. 
In  adults  the  marrow  ot  the  stemmn,  vertebne,  and  to  a  cotain  de- 
gree that  of  the  ribs,  pelvio  and  cranial  Ixmee,  and  the  oanoeUoBfl 
tissne  of  the  enda  of  the  long  banea,  is  red  or  reddish  in  ootor.  But 
most  of  the  marrow,  partaoolarly  in  long  bones  of  the  extremitiflB,  is 
of  a  jellowish  color  from  the  presence  of  fat  cells.  In  cdd  age  the 
marrow  of  all  the  banee  is  apt  to  become  pole,  and  to  aaanme  a  mtne 
or  less  translucent  or  gelatinous  appearance. 

Hyperjemia  usually  occurs  as  an  accompaniment  of  inflammatory 
processes  in  the  boue,  and,  when  marked,  the  periosteum  is  swollen 
and  red ;  the  compact  bone  tissue  may  appear  of  a  pink  color,  while 
the  marrow,  either  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  blood  or  absorp- 
tion of  its  fat,  or  both,  may  be  of  a  imiform  dark-red  color  or  mot- 
tled with  red  and  reddish-yellow. 

Hoemorrhage. — This  may  be  due  to  wounds  and  injuries,  to  in- 
flammatory and  necrotic  processes ;  and  small  hEemorrhagee  often 
accompany  scurvy,  purpura,  hiemorrhagic  diathesis,  and  leuktemia. 
Haemoirh^es  of  considerable  size  between  the  periosteum  and  bone 
may  lead  to  serious  consequences,  by  cutting  off  the  blood  supply  to 
the  superficial  layers  of  bone  and  thus  inducing  necrosis ;  but  when 
not  in  contact  with  the  air  they  are  not  usuaUy  of  serious  import,  since 
they  are  readily  absorbed.  The  smaller  luemorrhages  of  the  medulla 
are  not  usually  of  much  importance.  The  decomposition  of  the  ez- 
travasated  blood  may  lead  to  extensive  pigmentation  of  the  martaw. 

WOUNDS,   FRACTURES,   AND   DI8LOCATIOKS. 
For  details  of  the  varied  alterations  produced  under  these  con- 
ditions, and  the  secondary  changes  involved  in  the  healing  f 
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n^i  itkki  iz.  =>ci$9  csb?e>  ib*r  ;iC  :?aiArv  v  a  ^prwjirt'  ,^  V,>5^  Artjt^w  v* 
are-  resr«c*n:T>rLV  a^e<c*u?d. 

dren  and  ill>Douhsh^l  persons  fn>4W  \\^«jvc^v.\v\>  si\|:^,i  xtv?^^^^  ^^ 
fi»in  unknown  causee^  Tlh*  jvhx^e^U'^i'.u  ts  ihx^voixl.  s\^vwK'^^^ 
c»nge?t4ed,  and  mor^or  l«5s  alHUHljU)T^>  *.*»",!\»ir^U\l  >!V'Jh  KHKNv\h>ck 
while  the  connective-tii^iH^  lihi\^  at\^  sxxavU^v,^  V!h^  j^Hri\\suniui  Iv* 
comes  less  finnlv  adherent  to  th<*  Kmu\  a:v^I  lih^  vvlls  xnI  Uh^  u\uor 
layers  are  increased  in  numlvr.  This  v^rit^ix  of  tutUmuMiuxit  in«vv 
tenninate  in  the  disapixviruiuv  of  I  ho  now  oKH\h^rJ5k  ?ind  \Nxin|4oU» 
resi»Iution,  or  it  niay  ri^pree*»nt  a  pi\^lin\inHry  M%-i^^  \Mf  on«*  \>f  I  ho 
other  varieties  of  indamniation. 

2.  Snppnratire  PeritKititis  nmv  U>^n  ;is  :^  suupio  or  iu«  )i  pnrii* 
lent  inflammation.  The  pus  is  fornusl  in  tho  inner  hixon*  of  tho 
periosteum,  and  betweiMi  it  and  tho  Umio.  Tho  \^Uor  lux oi*h  of  tho 
periosteum  may  resist  for  u  lon>f  time  tho  s^ippnrativo  pr\H^v4K,  *rho 
accumulation  of  pus  may  disstvt  up  tho  niondmino  (}^^\\\  tho  U»no 
and  leave  the  latter  hjin\  Tho  pus  thus  t\'nu«H)  nu'iy  i^'nuiin  in  thi* 
position  for  a  long  time,  may  U»  ah-orUnL  nui\  U^H^nio  dry  and 
cheesy,  or  ma\'  burst  thron^h  tho  |HM'i«»HtiMnn  and  form  iiI»nooh»h»h  in 
the  soft  piirts.  The  Inme,  if  HO)»aratod  Uwiw  its  n\itri««iit  iiioinhraiio, 
may  remain  unchanji^iMl,  hut  inon>  frtMpuMitly  niH^nKsis  or  iiitlannna* 
tion  of  tho  bone  it^f  is  set  up.  Sueh  a  )M'riostitis  nniy  run  an  atMito 
or  a  chronic  course. 

Sometimes  suppunitivo  jx^ritostitiH  takos  on  a  very  wiu/if/iiiiii/ 
character.  Pus  is deveh>iHHl  not  only  lM«iinath  but  in  tlie  |N«HofiltMiMl, 
forming  absc't»sses  filUnl  with  f<»ul  pus.  Tho  |N*rit»Mt«Mnn  briMilcH  down 
into  a  gangnmous,  foul-smolling  mass,  aii<l  thn  sanu^  chaii^f«  may  af 
feet  the  neighboring  soft  |xarts.     Tht*  mishdhi  may  take  |Miri  in  thn 
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proGesa  and  break  down  into  a  purulent,  gangrenous  mass.  Hxmi 
rhages  may  complicate  the  process.  The  lymphatic  nodes  are  en- 
larged and  swollen :  abscesses  may  form  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  patient  may  die  with  the  symptoms  of  pyamiia.  The 
pyogenic  cocci  may  be  found,  under  these  conditions,  in  the  exuda- 
tions of  the  periosteum  as  well  as  in  the  metastatic  abscesses. 

3.  Fibrous  Pertosfttis. — This  is  a  slow,  chronic  form  of  inflam- 
mation, resulting  in  the  formation  of  new  connective  tissue  in  tbo 
periosteum,  which  becomes  thickened  and  dense  and  unusually  adho*! 
rent  to  the  bone.  It  may  be  the  result  of  necrosis,  chronic  arthritis,.] 
chronic  ulcers  of  adjacent  soft  parts,  etc.  It  may  follow  a  simple 
acute  periostitia. 

4,  Ossifying  PeT^oslifis  results  in  the  formation  of  new  bone 
from  the  inner  layers  of  the  periosteum.  The  masaes  of  new-fomied 
bone,  called  osteophytes,  are  of  variable  shape.  They  may  form  a 
thin,  velvet-like,  viUouB  layer ;  or  they  are  little  spicule  ;  or  tliey 
form  larger,  rounded  maiisses,  or  a  thick,  uniform  layer  extending 
over  a  large  piirt  of  a  bono.  They  may  bo  at  first  very  loosely  coa- 
nected  with  the  bone.  The  new  bono  has  at  first  a  loose,  spongy 
character.  It  is  formed  of  thin  plates  of  bone  enclosing  large  cavitiee 
filled  with  marrow.  Layers  of  compact  bono  tissue  are  formed  fmm 
the  medulla  on  the  sides  of  the  original  plates,  and  thus  the  medid- 
lary  cavities  are  gradually  filled  up  with  bone.  The  new  bone  may 
tlius  become  as  cnnipjict  or  ovcTt  donsiTilian  nunnaUinne.  Theln-per- 
ostoses  and  exostoses  thus  formed  may  remain  indefinitely,  or  they 
may  gradually  become  smaller  and  finally  disappear  by  absorption. 

The  formation  of  new  bone  in  the  form  of  osteophytes,  or  in  denss 
masses  beneath  and  in  the  periosteum,  occurs  as  a  result  of  the  same 
process  by  which  bone  tissue  is  normally  formed.  Certain  rathtf 
lai^  cells,  called  osteoblasts,  which  are  formed  alonj;  the  blood 
vessels,  possess  the  power  of  depositing  osseous  basement  substance 
about  themselves  and  so  forming  bone.  Pathological  new  fomu- 
tion  of  bone  differs  from  the  normal  mainly  in  the  conditions  nnda 
which  it  occurs.  The  blood  vessels  around  which  the  patholt^cal 
bone  develops,  which  grow  out  of  the  old  vessels,  as  in  the  formatiui 
of  granulation  tissue,  are  irregularly  arranged  and  subject  to  a  variety 
of  abnormal  nutritive  and  mechanical  conditions,  so  that  the  new 
bone  is  not  usually  formed  in  a  series  of  definite  systems  of  Iftmellm^ 
but,  as  above  described,  in  a  series  of  irregular  apiculee  or  masses. 
Moreover,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
formed  being  liable  to  change,  and  itself  serving  no  definite  purpose 
in  the  economy,  as  does  normal  bone,  pathol<^cal  new  bone  is  often 
an  evanescent  structure.  The  details  of  its  disappearauce  will  be 
considered  below. 
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5.  Syphilitic  Periostitis. — Syphilitic  poisoning  may  give  rise  to 
simple,  purulent,  fibrous,  and  ossifying  periostitis.  Or,  in  addition 
to  these,  gummy  tumors  may  be  developed  in  the  periosteum.  The 
bone  tissue  is  usually  more  or  less  involved.  The  gummata  may  be 
absorbed  or  undergo  cheesy  degeneration,  or  be  converted  into  fibrous 
tissue,  or  they  may  suppurate. 

C.  Tuberculous  Periostitis. — In  badly  nourished  persons,  particu- 
larly in  children  suffering  from  so-called  scrofula  (see  page  528),  a 
chronic  purulent  periostitis  is  frequently  associated  with  the  forma- 
tion of  miliary  tubercles.  Abscesses  are  apt  to  form  in  and  about  the 
periosteum,  and  when  these  are  evacuated  granulation  tissue  may 
develop,  in  which  miliary  tubercles  are  formed.  In  these  tubercles 
the  Bacillus  tuberculosis  may  be  found.  The  bone  is  apt  to  be  in- 
volved to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  form  of  inflammatory  changes 

or  caries. 

Osteitis. 

Inflammation  in  bone  tissue  is  dependent  upon  the  same  general 
conditions  and  presents  essentially  the  same  series  of  phenomena  as 
inflammation  in  other  kinds  of  connective  tissue.  But  it  is  variously 
modified  in  detail  by  the  peculiar  dense  and  unyielding  character  of 
the  basement  substance,  and  by  certain  peculiarities  of  the  blood 
supply  and  the  nutritive  conditions  under  which  the  cells  are  placed. 
In  simple  exudative  inflammation  the  same  series  of  phenomena 
occur  in  connection  with  the  blood  vessels,  resulting  in  the  production 
of  serum,  fibrin,  and  pus,  as  in  other  tissues ;  but  the  extent  to  which 
these  changes  can  occur  is  limited  and  constantly  associated  with 
striking  alterations  in  the  basement  substance.  It  is  these  secondary 
alterations  in  the  basement  substance  which  lend  to  inflammations 
of  the  bone  their  most  peculiar  characters,  and  in  the  prominence 
which  these  assume  the  fundamental  alterations  are  often  overlooked. 
The  most  common  of  these  secondary  alterations  are  the  absorption 
of  the  hard  basement  substance  of  the  bone  and  its  replacement  by, 
or  conversion  into,  young  cellular  forms  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue 
or  marrow  tissue,  and  the  new  formation,  in  more  or  less  atypical 
manner,  of  new  bone.  As  a  result  of  these  changes  the  bones  in 
simple  inflanunation  undergo  alterations  either  in  the  direction  of 
greater  vascularity  and  increase  of  the  8i>aces  fiUeil  with  granulation 
or  marrow  tissue,  and  so  become  more  porous  and  less  compact  at  the 
exjxmse  of  the  dense  basement  substiince  ;  or  they  undergo  alterations 
in  the  direction  of  an  increase  in  density  at  the  expense  of  new- 
fonned  Dr  pre-existing  marrow  spaces.  Or,  «is  is  f reijuently  the  case, 
both  series  of  changes  occur  either  simultiuieously  in  different  regions, 
or  follow  one  another,  or  are  variously  associated  together.  Very 
frequently  one  or  the  other  of  the  opposing  forms  of  alteration  pre- 
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dominates,  or  one  may  occur  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  and  we 
thus  have  two  pi-ominent  forms  of  mfliimmation,  which  are  called 
rarefying  osteitis  or  osteo-porosis,  and  caiidt'nsitig  osfeititt  or 
osteosclerosis.  The  exact  nature  of  the  conditions  under  which  in 
one  case  the  bones  become  more,  in  another  less  dense,  we  do  not 
understand. 

In  addition  to  these  phases  of  inflammation  in  bone,  and  in  fre- 
quent and  varied  association  with  them,  there  are  alterations  leading 
to  death  and  destruction  of  bone  tissue  in  greater  or  less  amount, 
which  we  tall  C(t/ies  and  ?iPC/os(s,  and  also  inflaramatorj  changes, 
more  or  less  characteristic,  due  to  the  lofliience  of  peculiar  specific 
agencies   such  as  the  sjphihtit   and  tuberculous  infection     and  wo 
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thus  recognize  fubercukir  and  syphilitic  ostpAtis.  Again,  the  pro- 
duction of  pua  is  so  pniminent  a  feature  in  some  cases  as  to  represenl 
&  purulent  phase  of  the  inflainmatflrj- process.  Finally,  any  of  these 
forms,  and  commonly  several  of  them  at  once,  are  variously  asso- 
ciated with  more  or  leas  marked  inflammatory  or  degenerative  alter- 
ations of  the  periosteum  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  marrow  tissue  on 
the  other,  or  of  both  combined, 

Barefying  0/<feitis  consists  essentially  in  the  formation  in  the 
marrow  spaces.  Haversian  canals,  or  beneath  the  periosteum,  of 
new,  very  cellular  and  vascular  tissue,  i-esembliiig  granulation  or 
young  marrow  tissue,  in  connection  with  which,  or  under  whose 
influence,   the  basement  sulistance  of  the  bone  ia  absorbed.     The 
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absorption  of  the  bone  occurs  chiefly  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  bone  is  absorbed  in  normal  growth,  namel}',  under  the  mflu- 
ence  of  certain  large  cells,  called  osteoclasts,  which  are  grouped 
around  the  bkx)d  vessels.  If  we  examine  a  thin  section  of  bone 
which  is  undergoing  absorption  (Fig.  357),  we  find  the  edges  of  the 
lK>ne  which  border  on  the  vascular  surfaces  irregularly  indented  by 
deep  or  shallow  depressions,  sometimes  simple,  sometimes  quite  com- 
plex. These  are  called  Howship's  lacnncB  and  are  usually  filled  or 
lined  by  larger  and  smaller  granular,  frequently  multinuclear  cells — 
the  so-called  osteoclasts.  In  the  larger  lacunae  there  may  be  granu- 
lation tissue  with  loops  of  blood  vesst^ls,  with  or  without  cells  which 
have  the  morphological  characters  of  osteoclasts.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  peculiar  cells,  or  of  the  new  vascular  tissue,  the  bone 
is  gradually  absorbed.  In  other  cases  we  find  irregular  branching 
channels  through  the  bone  across  the  lamellie,  which  appear  to  be 
due  to  the  enlargement  and  coalescence  of  the  hicun»  and  canaliculi, 
without  the  direct  influence  of  blood  vessels  or  other  cells  than  the 
fixed  cells  of  the  bone.  The  tissue  which  rephices  the  absorbed  l)one 
may  be  very  rich  in  small  spheroidal  cells,  or  it  may  Ik?  more  or  less 
fibrillar.  As  a  result  of  this  process  irregular  islets  of  lx>ne  tis.sue 
may  be  entirely  sejmrated  from  adjacent  lK)ne  and  surrounded  by  a 
more  or  less  fibrillar  vascular  tissue  ;  this  is  most  apt  to  <K'cur  in  the 
cancellous  tissue.  Or  the  originally  com|>act  Ixme  may  In^come 
traversed  by  a  series  of  larger  and  smaller  irreguhir  bnmching,  (*om- 
municating  channels  with  raggetl  walls.  "TIm^j  j progressive  altera- 
tions may  cease  and  be  succee<letl  by  a  new  fonnation  of  bone  along 
the  edges  of  the  channels  or  ca\'ities ;  it  may  result  in  necrotic 
changes  :  the  vascular  changes  may  l)ecome  prominent  and  suppura- 
tion ensue. 

Riirefying  osteitis  may  occur  as  an  idio^Mithic  disease  from  un- 
known causes  ;  it  is  often  JisscKnattnl  with  tin'*  scn^fulous  diathesis, 
with  dist^ases  of  the  joints,  with  fractun's  or  other  injuries  to  the 
bone  ;  it  often  fonns  a  pnxlominant  feature  in  tulx»rcular  infliunma- 
tion  of  the  bones,  etc.  It  is  chiefly  by  a  ran^fying  osteitis  that  Inme 
tissue  is  erodinl  and  destrovetl  in  the  vicinitv  of  tumors,  aneurisms, 
etc.,  which  exert  pressure  on  the  bones.  By  the  sjime  pnK'<»s»  the 
sharp  ends  of  fractured  l)ones  may  Ir*  roundiMl  off  as  healing  pro- 
ceeds. 

When  this  fonn  of  inflammation  iK'curs  in  canci41ous  bone  tissue 
the  marrow  is  rtul  or  gi4atin(»us,  and  the  l)ony  st»pta  may  disap])ear 
altogi»ther,  so  that  in  extn.»ine  cas*^s  we  may  hav«\  insteml  of  can- 
(H.4I0US  bon(»,  a  mass  of  gniiuilation  tissue.  Wlu^n  t\w  disease  ixx?ur8 
in  the  articular  extremity  of  a  Ixaie  the  granulating  me<lulla  may 
send  little  offshoots  thn>ugh  the  articular  cartilage.     These   may 
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become  fused  together  and  inflammation  of  the  joint  follow.  The 
walls  of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bonea  may  be  converted  into  spongy 
tissue.  If,  aa  is  sometimes  the  case,  an  ossifying  periostitis  occurs 
at  the  same  time,  the  bone  is  thickened  but  spongy ;  or  sometimes 
there  are  concentric  layers  of  compact  bone  tissue,  separated  by  rare- 
fied bone. 

Condensing  Osteitis  (Osteo-sclerosis). — This  lesion  is  character- 
ized by  the  new  formation  of  bone  in  the  walls  of  the  marrow  cavi- 
ties or  Haversian  canals.  The^Kine  is  formed  under  the  influence  of 
the  blood  vessels  and  osteoblasts,  as  in  normal  bone  formation,  but 
with  less  regularity.  It  may  result  in  the  conversion  of  cancellous 
tissue  into  compact  bone,  in  the  filling-up  of  the  medullary  cavity  of 
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long  bones  vritb  more  or  less  dense  bone  tissue.  The  compact  bone, 
owing  to  the  filling  of  its  Haversian  canals,  may  become  very  dense 
and  ivory-like.  When  the  medullary  cavities  of  long  bones  are  in- 
volved the  yeUow  marrow  is  converted  into  red  marrow  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  fat  and  increased  vascularity.  It  is  f reijuently  associated 
with  ossifying  periostitis. 

It  very  frequently  follows  rarefying  osteitis,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope we  can  then  often  see  the  Howsliip'a  lacunae  resulting  from  the 
original  absorption  process  filled  and  covered  in  with  new  bone 
lamelke  (Fig.  356).  It  is  apt  to  occur  in  connection  with  necrosis  or 
some  chronic  inflammation  of  adjacent  soft  ])arts,  but  it  is  sometimes 
idiopathic  or  occm-s  under  unknown  conditions. 


Suppurative  Osteitis  (Abscesa  of  Bone). — This  process  occurs 
usually  in  the  ends  of  the  long  bones.  It  begins  with  a  rarefj'ing 
osteitis.  The  medulla  undei^;oes  actual  suppuration,  the  bone  tissue 
is  destroyed,  and  a  circumscribed  cavity  is  formed  in  the  bone,  filled 
with  pus  and  lined  with  granulation  tissue. 

Less  frequently  abscesses  are  formed  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone 
by  a  circumscribed  suppuration  of  the  medulla.  These  abscesses  usu- 
ally occur  in  old  people.  They  last  for  many  years,  have  little  ten- 
dency to  perforation,  may  gradually  enlarge  and  be  accompanied  by 
an  (»sifying  periostitis,  so  that  the  bone  is  expanded.  Very  rarely 
acute  suppurative  osteitis,  with  rapid  formation  of  an  abscess,  and 
perforation,  has  been  observed. 
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In  some  cases,  instead  of  absc-eas,  there  may  lie  a  diffw>e  infiltra- 
tion with  pus  of  the  Haversiau  cnniils  or  the  spaces  formed  by  rare- 
fj-ing  osteitis  (see  Oateomyeiitia,  pjige  t'>;I). 

Tuberculous  Osteitis  is  essentially  a  rarefying  osteitis  associated 
with  the  formation  of  tubercle  tissue  and  olu'ciiy  degeiicnttion.  The 
tubercles  are  sometimes  small,  scatterwl,  and  miliary  in  form  (see 
Fig.  :i.vj);  sometimes  they  unite  to  fi>rm  lai^r  and  smaller  masses. 
There  may  be  extensive  involvement  of  the  medulla.  There  may  be 
much  simple  granulation  tis.-<ue  or  the  formation  of  abscess  associiited 
with  the  process.  Oondoiising  osteitis  and  nwrosis  are  not  infre- 
quently present.  Tuberculous  osteitis  is  ofton  assiM-inti<d  with  tuber- 
cularinfiammation  uf  the  joints.     It  is  most  apt  to  occur  inrancellouB 
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bone  tiasoe,  and  is  most  coinraoQ  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertobrjo  and 
in  ttke  cafpal  and  tiirsaJ  bone.  Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  found  in  tire 
tuberculous  maseeR.  sometimes  in  considerable  numbeif. 

Syphilitic  Osii'ifis. — The  syphilitic  poison  may  induce  one  of 
the  above-men tio] led  varieties  of  osteitis,  or  it  may  produce  gummy 
tumore.  The  gummatous  osteitis  usually  commences  in  the  peri- 
osteum, which  becomes  thickened  and  infiltrated  with  cells,  bo  that 
there  may  be  a  circimisi'ribod  thickening  of  the  periosteum,  with 
or  witiiout  diertinot  gummatu.  The  vessels  wliich  extend  from  the 
-perioeteuni  into  the  bfine  lieoome  surrounded  by  new  cellular  tissue, 
■which  oauaes  an  enlargement  of  the  canals.  At  this  st;^e.,  if  we 
Btrip  oflE  the  perionteum,  we  drag  with  it  the  vessels  surrounded  by 
the  new  cell  growth,  lea\'ing  the  bones  beneath  with  numerous  smalt 
perforations  extffliding  inward.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  gum- 
matous tissue  around  the  vc'wscls  cuntiinies  to  incivasc,  and  the  chan- 
nels in  the  bone  enlarge  fay  a  rarefying  osteitiB  and  ooaleaoe,  fonn- 
iog  large,  irr^ular  d^ects  Med  witli  gummatous  tismie.  £i  fhnnn 
masses  of  new  tissue  (draesy  degeneration  and  Urn  formatioii  of 
fibroiis  tissue  occur,  giving  them  the  chanKrtet-istic  appearance.  In 
the  yicinity  of  these  gamma-fiUed  spaces  a  condensing  osteitis  may 
occur,  both  in  the  sabstanoe  of  the  haao  and  on  the  surface,  in  the 
form  of  osteophytes,  so  that  the  opening  in  the  bone  may  be  sur- 
Toonded  by  an  elevated,  irregolar  ring  of  bwie  tissue.  All  this  may 
occur  beneath  the  uninvolved  skin,  or  the  skin  may  partici[>ate  by  a 
suppurative  inflammation,  resulting  in  ulceration.  These  processes 
may  be  circumscribed  or  involve  a  large  part  of  a  bone.  It  is  not 
infrequently  associated  with  necrosis  of  larger  and  smaller  portions 
of  bone.  The  gummatous  tissue  may  be  absorbed  and  its  place  be 
more  or  less  filled  with  fibrous  tissue.  Syphilitic  osteitis  is  most  fre- 
quent in  the  cranial  bones,  but  may  occur  elsewhere,  as  in  the 
8t«mum,  clavicle,  tibia  and  fibula,  the  ribs,  etc. 

Congenital  Syphilis. — The  bones  of  young  children  in  this  con- 
dition may  occasionally  show  increased  density  or  evidences  of  peri- 
ostitis, or  irregular  thickenings,  particularly  of  the  skulL  The  re- 
searches of  Wegner,'  which  have  been  frequently  confirmed  by 
other  observers,  have  shown  that  exceedingly  characteristic  changes 
very  uniformly  occur  in  the  long  bones  in  still-bom  or  young  chil- 
dren who  are  the  victims  of  hereditary  syphilis.  These  changes  are 
found  for  the  most  part  along  the  border  zone  between  the  epiphysis 
and  diaphysis.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  normal  ossificatioD 
of  the  long  bones,  the  border  line  between  the  calcification  and  ossi- 
fication zones  is  narrow,  sharply  defined,  and  straight,  or  gently  and 

■  VIrcliow'*  Arch.,  Bd.  I.,  1870,  p.  805. 
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evenly  ciirveil.  In  the  Byphilitic  bones,  on  the  contrary,  this  line 
is  broader,  uneven,  and  presents  various  modifications,  depending 
upon  the  sUige  of  the  disease.  Wegner  distinguishes  three  promi- 
nent stages,  which,  however,  merge  into  one  another,  so  that  all  in- 
termediate forms  may  be  seen.  In  the  first  stage  there  may  be  seen, 
between  the  cartilage  and  the  new-formed  spongy  bone,  a  white  or 
reddish-white  zone,  about  two  mm.  in  breadth,  with  very  irregular 
borders,  consisting  of  calcified  cartilage,  in  which  the  linear  groups 
of  cartihige  cells  are  more  abundant  than  normal.  In  the  second 
st^ige  the  calcified  zone,  still  containing  an  unusual  number  of  carti- 
lage cells,  is  broader  and  still  more  irreguhir  and  less  sharply  out- 
lined against  the  ossification  zone.  The  cartilage  just  beyond  it  is 
softer  and  almost  gelatinous,  and  may  contain  numerous  blood  ves- 
sels, islets  of  connective  tissue  or  of  calcification,  or  irregular  ossifi- 
cation. In  the  third  stage  the  bone  may  be  {)ouched  out  at  the  sides 
around  the  ossification  and  calcification  zones,  and  the  perichondrium 
and  periosteum  thickened.  The  whitish,  irregular  calcified  zone  is 
hard  and  friable.  Between  this  and  the  new-formed  bone  there  is  an 
irregular,  soft,  gray  or  grajdsh-yellow  zone,  from  two  to  four  mm.  in 
thickness,  which  forriis  a  loose,  readily  8ei)arated  connection  between 
the  cartilage  and  the  diaphysis.  The  white,  friable  zone  consists 
mainly  of  irregular  rows  of  degenerated  and  distorted  cartilage  cells 
lying  in  a  calcified  basement  sul>stance,  of  irregular  masses  of  atypi- 
cal bone  tissue,  and  of  blood  vessels  surrounded  by  variously  shapcxl 
cells.  The  soft  zone  consists  of  more  or  less  vascular  tissue  with 
homogeneous  basement  substance,  and  round  and  spindle-shaped 
cells.  This  soft  zone  is  not  sharply  outlined  agiiinst  the  adjoining 
new-formed  spongy  bone,  which,  instead  of  consisting  of  the  nor- 
mal marrow  spaces  with  bony  lamellre  between  them,  is  largely  com- 
posed of  granulation  tissue. 

Different  stages  of  this  faulty  development  may  be  seen  in  differ- 
ent bones  in  the  same  individual.  According  to  Wegner  the  lesion 
is  usually  most  advanced  in  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  then  in  the 
lower  ends  of  the  leg  bones  and  of  the  foreann,  then  in  the  upper 
ends  of  the  tibia,  femur,  and  fibula. 

Not  infrequently  there  is  fatty  degenenition  of  the  marrow  cells 
and  blooil  vessels,  giving  the  marrow  a  reildish-yellow  color.  These 
alterations  of  the  bones  may  t)ccur,  not  only  in  children  who  have 
gummata  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  also  in  those  in  which  other 
evidences  of  syphilitic  poisoning  are  abst»nt.  Si^  uniform  is  their  oc- 
currence that  their  presence  alone  suffices  for  the  establishment  of  a 
diagnosis. 

OSTEOMYELITIS. 

In  most  of  the  inflammatory  processes  which  affect  the  bones  tho 
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medulla  has  as  important  share,  bo  that  many  conditions  deecribed 
as  oeteitiB  are  really  osteomyelitiB.  It  is  customary,  however,  to 
reaerve  the  latter  came  for  these  oaaes  in  which  the  modulla  la  pri- 
marily or  chiefly  involved. 

Acute  Infectious  Osteomy^itis. 

ThiB  may  occur  as  the  result  of  a  local  injury  which  pormits  the 
aooess  or  favors  the  development  of  pyogenic  micro-orgamsius;  it 
may  be  metastatic,  resulting  from  the  traiisixirtatioa  of  iiife<ctiou3 
material  from  other  part  of  the  body  in  septiccumia  and  pyemia, 
in  frfphoid  fever,  in  the  ezanthnnatouB  fevers,  and  under  other  cun- 
ditions;  or  it  may  oocur  vrithout  evidence  of  local  predisposition  ur 
of  infectious  proceeeee  ia  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  lesions  fif  acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  are,  in  the  lA^e 
majority  of  oases  at  least,  due  to  the  preaenoe  and  action  of  the  pyo- 
gemo  oocci,  the  Staphyloooccus  pyc^^ea  and  ibe  8fa«pt(xxioeiia 
pyt^enea,  and  in  many  of  its  forms  it  may  be  regarded  as  ooe  of 
the  phases  of  septicsmia  or  septico-pyeemia. 

While  the  lesions  vary  widely,  the  following  general  deaoription 
is  api^icable  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  oases: 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  which  usually  begins  in  tiie 
shaft  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  there  is  hypenemia  and  cedema  of  fha 
medulla,  so  that  if  the  bone  be  opened  tiie  marrow  is  soft  and  of  a 
dai^-red  color.  A  diffuse  suppuration  now  rapidly  mwms,  and  tiia 
marrow  becomes  streaked  or  mottled  with  gray.  Occasionally, 
though  not  often,  larger  and  smaller  ahecesscs  may  form  in  the  mar- 
row. The  inflammatory  areas  may  be  circumscribed;  or,  in  the 
more  malignant  cases,  the  entire  marrow  may  become  rapidly  in- 
volved. The  cancellous  tissue  of  one  or  both  of  the  epiphyses  usually 
becomes  involved.  The  disease,  however,  ia  not  commonly  confined 
to  the  medullary  spaces.  The  periosteum  becomes  cedematous  and 
infiltrated  with  pus,  and  the  surrounding  soft  parts  may  become  the 
seat  of  intense  inflammatory  changes.  Abscesses  of  the  periosteum 
or  surorunding  tissues  are  apt  to  form.  As  a  result  of  these  cbangee 
necrosis  of  greater  or  less  portions  of  the  bone  may  ensue.  The 
medullary  cavity  may  become  enlarged  as  pus  accumulates,  and  the 
wall  of  the  bone  may  be  broken  through,  permitting  the  diachaige 
of  pus  outward.  Sometimes  several  bones  are  inr<dved  at  once. 
Secondary  involvement  of  the  joints  is  very  frequent.  There  may 
be  only  a  serous  or  purulent  exudation ;  or  the  acute  and  destructive 
inflammatory  process  may  extend  to  the  joint  and  produce  extensive 
filterations.  In  young  persons  the  epiphyses  very  frequently  become 
separated  from  the  shaft  by  the  destruction  of  the  cartilage  which 
binds  them  together. 
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In  the  severer  cases,  which  are  often  denominated,  par  excel- 
lence, malignant  osteomyelitis,  the  changes  may  be  very  rapid  and 
destructive.  The  medulla  becomes  broken  down  and  gangrenous; 
the  joints  are  soon  involved ;  large  portions  of  the  bone,  sometimes 
the  whole  shaft,  necrose;  the  periosteum  and  surrounding  parts  be- 
come gangrenous;  the  veins  contain  thrombi,  and  pysemic  infarc- 
tions and  abscesses  may  form  in  various  parts  of  the  body.* 

Chronic  Osteomijelitis, — In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  osteomye- 
litis there  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  ossifying  periostitis  and  osteo- 
sclerosis, and  fistulse  may  form  in  tlie  bone,  through  which  the  exu- 
dations are  discharged.' 

NECROSIS. 

By  necrosis  we  understand  the  death  of  a  larger  or  smaller  por- 
tion of  bone.  This  condition  is  induced  by  causes  which  deprive  the 
bone  of  its  proper  vascular  supply  from  the  periosteum  and  medulla. 
Suppurative  periostitis,  osteomyelitis,  and  osteitis,  traumatic  sepa- 
ration of  the  periosteum,  ulcers  of  neighboring  soft  parts,  emboli, 
the  action  of  phosphorus  vapor,  and  diseases,  like  typhus,  which 
diminish  the  vitality,  may  cause  necrosis.  Necrosis  is  a  pure  form 
of  gangrene,  differing  from  gangrene  of  soft  parts  in  that  the  dead 
bone  has  at  first,  and  may  retain  for  a  long  time,  the  general  outward 
characters  of  the  normal  bone;  while  in  dead  soft  parts  the  phenom- 
ena of  decomposition,  under  the  intlueuce  of  bacteria,  rapidly  ensue, 
inducing  marked  complicating  appearances  in  the  dead  tissue. 

When  a  portion  of  bone  has  died  an  inflammation  is  set  up  at  the 
dividing  line  between  the  dead  and  living  bone.  This  inflammation 
has  the  characters  of  a  rarefying  osteitis  (see  above),  and  finally  sep- 
arates the  dead  from  the  living  bone.  The  dead  bone,  or  seqiies- 
truniy  may  remain  smooth  and  unaltereil,  or  it  may  bo  eroded  by  the 
influence  of  surroimding  pus  or  granulation  tissue  or  osteoclasts.  In 
this  way  it  is  possible  for  the  seciuestriim,  if  it  be  small,  to  be  entirely 
absorbed.  More  frequently  there  is  a  production  of  new  Iwiie  around 
the  sequestrum,  either  beneath  the  periosteum  or  in  the  substance  of 
the  bone,  and  this  becomes  lined  with  gninulation  tissue,  from  which 
pus  may  continue  to  be  formed,  bathing  the  secjuestrum. 

Necrosis  may  involve  the  superficial  layers,  or  the  entire  thick- 


1  Consult  for  an  elaborate  treatment  of  acute  osteomyelitis  in  its  it^lationsliip  to 
other  forms  of  inflammation,  with  bibliography.  JonUin,  lieitr.  z.  klin.  Chir.,  Bel.  x., 
p.  587.  For  a  study  of  this  condition  in  (^hlkihood  see  KojMk  and  Van  Ar$ditie, 
Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sciences.  April  and  May.  1892. 

'  For  A  rdswne  of  the  deformities  resulting  from  osteomyelitis  consult  Park, 
Medical  Record.  November  3d.  1895. 
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neaB  of  the  wall  of  a  long  bcme,  or  only  the  spongy  tissue  ant)  inner 
layers  of  Uie  wall,  or  an  entire  booe.  or  a  nutntx^r  of  different  jNir- 
tiona  of  the  some  bone,  but  it  u  moet  apt  to  ot-cur  in  compact  boar*. 

The  death  and  separation  of  th»  bone  arc  very  soon  followed  by 
the  growth  of  new  bone  to  repair  the  loss.  The  periosteum,  the 
medulla,  and  the  sorronnding  soft  tissues  muy  all  take  part  in  thin 
new  growth.  The  new  bone  is  usually  iiTegular,  rough,  perforated 
with  (qjwingB  through  which  pus  formed  around  tlie  seiiuestnim 
nuqr  be  discharged.  If  the  seqaesb-mn  be  removed  healing  may  oc- 
our  hy  tbe  formation  <^  new  bone  ;  but  the  bone  is  usually  more  or 
less  distorted  by  the  irr^^nlar  new  ossification. 

I^toaphorvs  Necrosis. — Under  the  influenoe  of  [draqdioruB  Tap(»» 
prostatas  and  osteitis,  particularly  of  the  jaw,  are  l^lt  to  occur, 
which  usually  lead  to  more  or  lees  extensive  neoroais,  usually  associ- 
ated with  prolonged  and  often  extensiTe  Hoppuration. 


Caries  of  h<me  is  eeeentially  an  uloerative  ostedtis  resulting  in  pio- 
greesiTe  molecular  deetniotion  of  the  bone  tissue.  It  differs  fnun 
necroos  in  that,  in  the  latter,  larger  and  smaller  maaecs  of  bcme  die^ 
while  in  caries  the  deetructicm  is  mtdeoular  and  gradnaL  It  mi^ 
occur  in  connection  with  any  fonn  of  oateitis,  with  periostitis  and 
osteomyelitis,  or  it  may  be  aeoondaiy  to  inflammatMy  or  dcatructive 
processes  in  tbe  joints  or  adjacent  soft  parts.  The  depressed  surfaces 
of  bones  in  which  caries  is  progressing  are  rough  and  more  or  less 
finely  j^^ed,  and  may  be  covered  with  granulations.  The  minute 
changes  by  which  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  bone  are  produced 
in  caries  are  somewhat  analogous  with  those  in  rarefying  osteitis, 
but  there  are  marked  degenerative  changes  in  the  bone  cells,  which 
may  become  fatty  or  converted  into  a  granular  material.  Moreover, 
the  basement  substance  of  the  bone,  instead  of  being  absorbed,  may 
disintegrate,  with  tbe  formation  of  laiger  and  smaller  masses  of 
detritus.  Sometimes  the  lime  salts  are  removed  from  the  basement 
substance,  which  is  converted  into  atypical  fibrillar  tissue  and  fatty 
and  granular  detritus.  Very  extensive  suppurations  and  necrosis 
may  be  associated  with  caries. 

Long-continued  caries,  especially  in  badly  nourished  individualB, 
is  apt  to  become  complicated  with  tubercular  inflammation. 

There  is  very  little  tendency  to  spontanecws  heahng  in  caries,  but 
it  may  occur,  and  the  defects  produced  may  be  more  or  less  supplied 
by  means  of  now-formed  bone. 

RACHITIS  (rickets). 
Rickets  is  a  disease  affecting  the  development  of  bone,  prevent- 
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ing  its  proper  ossificatiuii.  The  disease  usually  occurs  during  the 
first  two  yenrs  of  life,  but  may  bo  congenital,'  or  may  occur  as  lat© 
aa  the  twelfth  year. 

The  physiological  growth  of  bones  depends  upon  three  conditions. 
They  grow  in  length  by  the  production  of  bone  in  the  cartilage  be- 
tween the  epiphvMis  and  diaphysie  ;  in  thickness,  by  the  growth  of 
bone  from  the  inner  layers  of  the  periosteum.  At  the  same  time 
the  medullary  canal  is  enlarged,  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the 
bone,  by  the  disappearance  of  the  inner  layers  of  bone. 

In  rickets  these  three  conditions  are  abnormally  affected.  The 
cartilaginous  and  subperiosteal  cell  growth,  which  precetles  ossifi- 
cation, goes  on  with  increased  rapidity  and  exuberance  and  in  an 


irregular  manner,  both  between  the  epiphyses  and  diaphyses  and 
beneath  tho  periosteum,  while  the  actuid  ossifictttiun  is  im|>erfect, 
irregular,  or  wanting.  At  the  siune  time  the  dilatation  of  the  me- 
dullary cavity  goes  on  irregularly  and  often  to  an  excessive  degree. 
If  wo  examine  microscopically  the  region  between  tho  epiphysis 
and  diaphysis  (Fig.  360),  we  find  that  the  cartilage  cells  are  not  reg- 
ularly amingeil  in  rows  along  a  definite  zone  in  advance  of  the  tine 
of  ossification,  as  in  normal  development,  but  that  there  is  an  irreg- 
uLir  hea|)iiig-up  of  cartilage  cells,  uometiines  in  n)wn,  soiiietinieti  not, 
over  an  ill-defined  and  irregular  area.  The  zi)neof  calcification  also, 
insteail  of  Ix'Sng  narrow,  regnliu*.  and  sharjily  defim^l.  is  quite  lack- 
ing in  uniformity.  Areas  of  calcification  may  l>e  isoktt^^l  in  tho  re- 
'  Coiuult  •^i/(vt(i.  Zlegli'TX  Itii-tr.  i.  putli.  AnHt.,  B<l.  xvl,  p.  2tt  (liililiiiKrxi'l'.v). 
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gion  of  jKoUfemting  oartQage  cells,  or  »ilcification  may  be  alt<^ethec 
absent  over  ocaaaAetaAAo  areas. 

Carraepoadiiig  to  tibeee  irr^ularitios  the  ossification  zone  is  also 
irregular.  New-formed  bone  and  marrow  cavities  containing  blood 
TeseelB  majr  lie  in  ihe  midst  of  the  cartilage,  or  massea  of  cartilage 
may  lie  deep  in  the  regitm  which  should  be  completely  iissifiefl.  Ip 
other  places  it  Beeme  aa  if  the  cartilage  tissue  were  ilinxitiy  con- 
verted  into  an  ill-fonned  bone  tissue  by  metaplasia  or  direct  traaa* 
ftnmation.  It  will  readi^  be  seen  from  this  that  the  medullury  upt^ 
ces  of  the  new-fonned  Ixme  are  irregrular,  and  this  abnormality  ia 
enhanced  by  the  pranatore  intramedullary  absorption  of  the  bone. 

The  eame  sort  of  irregolarity  in  the  bone  formation  may  be  seen 
beoieatb  the  perioBteum.  An  excessive  proliferation  of  cells  in  the 
inner  layers  of  the  perioete>um,  the  irregular  calcification  which  oc- 
curs about  them,  and  the  absL-iK-i.-  uf  uiiifiTiuity  iii  the  elalnirati<jn  of  ■ 
ill-stmctured  bone,  conspire  to  prodnoe  an  irregalar,  spongy  bona 
tissue  instead  of  the  compact,  lamellatedtUsuL-  wiiioli  ismj  necessary 
hexe  for  the  solidity  of  the  structure.  The  increa."ted  ceil  grtjwth  be- 
tween the  epiphyses  and  diapbyses  produces  tbo  peculiar  knobby 
swellings  which  are  obaraoteristici  of  riofets.  At  the  stmie  time  tha' 
medullary  cavity  increases  rapidly  in  siae  and  the  inner  layers  of 
the  bone  become  spcmgy.  The  medulla  mtiy  l)e  congested,  and  fa^ 
if  it  baa  fcomed,  may  be  abaorbed*  and  a  modified  form  of  oateitit' 
may  ensue. 

The  result  of  these  proceBses  is  that  the  bones  do  not  poaaeas  so- 
lidity and  cannot  resist  the  traction  of  the  muscles  or  outaide  pres- 
sure. The  epiphyses  may  be  displaced  or  bent,  especially  in  the  ribs, 
less  frequently  in  the  long  bones.  The  long  bonee  and  the  pelvic 
bones  may  be  bent  into  a  variety  of  forms.  Incomplete  fractures 
are  not  infrequent.  Complete  fractures  do  not  usually  occur  until 
the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  bones  have  become  more 
solid.  In  the  head,  the  cranium  may  be  unnaturally  large  for  the 
size  of  the  face  ;  the  fontanelles  and  sutures  may  remain  open ;  tiie 
bones  may  be  soft,  porous,  and  hypereemic,  while  at  their  ei^^ 
there  may  be  rough,  bony  projecticaiB  beneath  the  pericranium. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  the  occipital  bone,  there  are  rounded  de- 
fects in  the  bone,  filled  only  with  a  fibrous  membrane ;  thia  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  forms  of  so-called  craniotabea. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to  deecribe  the  vari- 
ous deformities  which  may  occur  as  a  result  of  thia  disease.  Tlie 
familiar  pigeon  breast ;  the  rows  of  knobs  along  the  sides  of  the 
chest  from  bending  and  dilatation  of  the  ribs  at  the  point  of  jmicti<Hi 
of  cartilage  and  bone  ;  the  knock-knee,  bow-lega,  spinal  curvaturee, 
etc.,  may  all  be  the  result  of  rachitic  weaJffining  of  the  bones. 
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After  a  time  the  rachitic  process  may  stop  and  the  bones  take  on 
a  more  normal  character.  The  porous  bone  tissue  becomes  compact 
and  even  unnaturally  dense  ;  the  swellings  at  the  epiphyses  disap- 
pear ;  many  of  the  deformed  bones  may  become  of  a  normal  shape. 
In  severe  cases,  however,  the  deformities  continue  through  life  :  es- 
pecially is  there  a  cessation  of  the  g^wth  of  the  bones  in  their  long 
axis,  so  that  the  persons  affected  are  dwarfed. 

The  disease  may  have  an  acute  or  a  chronic  character.  The 
acute  form  begins  usually  during  the  first  six  months  of  life.  The 
children  are  apt  to  suffer  from  vomiting,  diiirrhcea.  pn.>fuse  sweat- 
ing, chronic  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  general  auiemia,  and  \vast- 
ing.  They  either  die  or  the  rachitic  process  is  gnidually  de\'eloped. 
The  chronic  form  is  seen  in  older  children,  and  often  in  those  appa- 
rently healthy.  The  changes  in  the  bones  may  take  place  without 
any  constitutional  symptoms,  though  there  is  often  catarrhal  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  and  anaemia. 

OSTEOMALACIA. 

This  lesion  consists  in  the  softening  of  fully  formed  hard  bone 
tissue  by  the  removal  of  its  inorganic  Siilts.  It  is  to  Ih.^  cKvirly  distin- 
guished from  rickets,  whose  lesions  are  due  to  a  faulty  development 
of  bone,  although  in  certain  extermd  characters  the  two  diseases 
sometimes  present  considerable  similarity.  Oatinnnahicia  usually 
occurs  in  adults,  most  frequently  in  females  during  pregnancy  and 
after  parturition  ;  more  rarely  it  occurs  in  males,  and  in  females  un- 
associated  with  the  above  conditions.     Its  cause  is  not  known. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  dec*alcification  occurs 
first  in  the  periphery  of  the  Haversian  canals  and  in  the  inner  layers 
of  the  walls  of  the  marrow  spaces.  As  th<^  salts  of  lime  are  nunovtHl 
the  basement  substance  at  first  remains  as  a  tinelv  fibrillat^Kl  mate- 
rial,  still  preserving  the  original  lameUation.  The  lK)ne  i*ells  may  bo 
changed  in  shape  or  degenerated.  After  a  time  tin*  decalcifiwl  tissue 
may  disintegrate  and  be  absorbed,  and  its  plm'o  occupiinl  by  new- 
formed  marrow  or  granulation  tissue.  As  tlu*  dis<»«ist*  g(H»s  on  the 
marrow  tissue  is  congestetl  and  red,  the  fat  absorlMMl,  and  there  is  a 
great  accumulation  of  small  spheroidal  ct»lls  ;  or  the  marrow  miiy 
assume  a  gelatinous  appearance.  The  diH'alciti<'ation  and  almor{)tion 
of  the  bone  from  within  may  pHMtH^l  so  far  that  the  Imiuv  sulmtanco 
in  the  cancellous  tissue  almost  entirely  disiipiR'ars,  and  the  com|>act 
bone  is  reduced  to  a  thin,  soft,  decalcifie<l  tissue*.  The  discMiM^  is  not 
always  continuously  progressive,  but  may  Ijo  subject  to  tem|)orHry 
cessation. 

As  a  result  of  this  softened  condition  of  tho  lM)n«»s,  tht^  weight 
of  the  body  and  the  actions  of  the  mus<*l(»H  may  induce*  a  sericw  ot 
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deformities  wli id  1  are  Hometimes  excessive:  curvatures  of  tiie  spine, 
complete  and  incomplete  fractures  of  the  boue,  dietortiouB  of  tbe  pel- 
Tie,  stenram,  etc.  There  is  a  tendeucy  in  this  disease  to  a  p^enerat 
inTOlvement  of  the  bones,  hut  the  changes  arc  Homctiraes  coQ>Jne<l  to 
single  b(nMS  or  groups  of  bones.  The  cranium  is  rarely  much 
affected. 


ALTERATIOKS  OF  THB  BOHH  MAKBOW  IN  USUKJOOA.  AJTO  AXMMIA. 

In  oertain  forms  of  kaluBiiiia  tiie  marrow  of  tin  boneB  is  wy 
markedly  altered.  The  chat^{e  oaosiBtB  mainly  in  an  aooomnlatioa 
in  the  marrow  tiasoe  of  sphwoidal  ceUs,  oftra  in  a  oonditkn  of  taUj 
degeneration,  which  lie  in  the  meahflS  of  reticolar  oonneoti've  timw 
anid  in  and  along  the  walls  of  the  blood  Tesa^.  There  may  alao  be 
absorption  of  the  fat,  and  sometimea  mlarfcemeni  of  tiw  manow 
cavity  from  absorption  of  the  bone.  These  alteratioiia  seem  to  be 
forimarily  due  to  an  hyperplasia  of  the  marrow  odls.  The  new  oeDs 
which  aocumulate  in  the  marrow  xmder  these  oonditioos  are  of  vari- 
OUB  forma.  Most  oharaoteristic  are  oolorleas,  spheroidal  odls  iriiidi 
«OQBiderably  resemble  the  huge  lymphocytes  of  normal  Uood  (see 
pe^  83) .  But  they  are  usually  lai^r,  though  varying  much  in  BiaSk 
have  one  large,  often  vesicular  nudena  staining  lees  stroDi^y  tibao 
"the  l]rmphoG7te  nuclei,  while  tbe  protoplasm  nsually  oontaim  neatoo- 
phile  granules  (page  8B).  These  oeUs  are  called  myeloeyfes.  bi 
addition  to  these  tbe  marrow  may  oontain,  mingled  with  its  nsoal 
elements,  nucleated  red  blood  cells,  spheroidal  cells  containing  red 
blootl  cells,  and  not  infrequently  considerable  numbers  of  small  octa- 
hedral crystals  (called  Charcot's  crystals). 

The  degree  to  which  this  accumulation  of  cells  varies  much  in 
different  cases,  and  the  grgss  appearances  of  the  marrow  are  conse- 
quently verj'  variable.  In  some  cases  the  marrow  is  soft  anil  has  a 
uniform  red  appearance,  or  it  is  variously  mottled  with  gray  and 
red.  Occasionally  circumscribed  hsemorrhages  are  f>een.  In  an- 
other class  of  cases,  in  which  the  cell  accumulatio;i  is  more  excessive, 
the  marrow  may  be  gray,  grayish -yellow,  or  puriformin  appearance. 

These  changes  may  occur  in  the  central  marrow  cavity,  as  well 
as  in  the  marrow  spaces  of  the  spongj"  bone.  They  may  be  present 
in  several  or  manj' of  the  bones.  They  are  usually  accompanied  by 
analogous  changes  in  the  spleen  and  lymph  nodes. 

In  certain  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  anfEinia,  particularly  in  the 
pernicious  and  progressive  varieties,  the  marrow,  especially  of  tbe 
larger  long  Iwnes,  may  lose  its  yellow  color  from  absorption  of  the 
fat,  and  become  retl.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  marrow 
under  these  conditions  may  show  myelocytes  and  sometimes  an  abun- 
dance  of  developing  nucleated  red  blood  cells  and  Charcot's  crystals. 
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In  many  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  typhus  and  typhoid 
fever,  ulcerative  endocarditis,  recurrent  fever,  etc.,  the  bone  marrow 
has  been  found  hypersemic  and  may,  it  is  asserted  by  Ehrlich,  con- 
tain mj'elocytes  in  increased  numbers. 

All  of  these  lesions  of  the  marrow,  although  our  knowledge  of 
them  is  atill  very  incomplete,  together  with  what  is  known  of  the 
physiological  functions  of  the  marrow,  point  to  a  close  relationship 
l)etween  the  marrow  and  the  spleen  and  lymph  nodes  as  blood- 
pnxlucing  organs.* 

ATROPHY. 

In  old  age  or  in  senile  conditions  the  bones  may  become  atrophied 
by  the  absorption  of  the  hard  tissue ;  the  medullary  spaces  are  en- 
larged, the  marrow  tissue  contains  less  fat  and  is  often  gelatinous  in 
appearance.  As  the  result  of  the  lack  of  use,  or  from  any  cause 
which  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the  bone,  such  as  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  or  diseases  of  the  jointe,  the  bones  may  atrophy.  In 
connection  with  atrophy  there  may  bo  an  ossifying  periostitis, 
which  results  in  making  the  bone  look  even  larger  than  normal. 
Many  of  the  conditions  commonly  called  atrophy,  such  as  the  erosions 
of  bones  from  tumors,  etc.,  pressing  uix)n  them,  are  reall}'  due  to  a 
rarefying  osteitis. 

The  bones,  sometimes  as  the  result  of  atrophy  and  sometimes 
from  causes  which  we  do  not  understand,  are  unusually  brittle  and 
liable  to  fracture.     This  disposition  is  sometimes  hereditar}'. 

TUMORS. 

Tumors  of  the  bone  may  involve  either  the  i)eriosteum,  the  ctim- 
pact  bi^ne,  or  the  medulla,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  two  or 
more  of  these  structures  are  involved  at  once.  Tumors  of  the  bone 
are  usually  accompanied  by  various  secondary  and  sometimes  very 
marked  alterations  of  the  bone  tissue,  osteojxjrosis,  osteowlerosis, 
ossifying  jK^riostitis,  etc.  The  new  growths  are  very  apt  to  undergo 
calcification  and  ossification. 

Fibromata  may  grow  either  from  the  iwriosteum  or  medulla. 
Their  most  common  st*at  is  in  the  periasteum  of  the  bones  of  the  lu'ad 
and  face.  The}'  are  apt  to  form  ix>ly|)oid  tumors  projecting  into  the 
posterior  nares,  pharynx,  mouth,  and  antrum  of  Highmon^  Cen- 
tral fibromata,  /.<*.,  those  growing  from  the  moduUa,  are  rare.  They 
usually  occur  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  have  Whmx  found  in  the  ends  of 
the  long  bones,  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  an<l  the  vertebra*.     The 

'  The  litcnituro  of  tlic  rest'iinlu's  on  the  diseases  of  tlie  splt-c-n.  which  ure  impor- 
tant  in  thi^  connection,  may  Ik*  found  in  piirt  in  Orth'n  **lA'hrbuch  der  speciellcQ 
patliulogischeu  Anatomic,  "  Berlin,  Ib^,  erstc  Liefcruug,  p.  119  ct  seq. 
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fibromata  may  oalcify  or  oaaify,  oontain  cysts,  and  not  infrequently 

OOCUr  in  OCmibhiaticHl  with  aamnmm., 

Myxomata  are  of  oocasitHial  oooujTauw  in  boos.    ' 

Osteotaata. — ^NewformatiMtBof  booeaBanBoUof  ii 
^noeeaes  are,  as  we  have  already  Been,  of  freqoaafe  oooofvenbe  m 
bone,  and  although  not,  striotlj  qieaking,  tamora,  sobw  at  tiinr 
fcoiQB  are  very  oloeely  allied  tothem,andthieymi7t3iei«|lanbaoao- 
▼enientdy  mentioned  here.  Kew  growUui  of  bone  wUdi  adae  foon 
the  surfaces  are  called  exostoaea  or  enosto»e»,  aooordiny  to  Ifaair 
origin  from  the  external  surface  or  interior  of  the  bone.  'Otey  uta^ 
oontain  all  the  oonstitiunts  of  normal  bone :  bone,  twaJwIln^  Tnmrilii, 
periosteum,  and  cartilage.  The  new  bone  may  be  Oompaot  and  like 
iTory,  or  spongy,  or  ccmtain  large  cavities  fiHed  witihi  marrow. 

The  shape  of  exostoses  Taries  greatly  ;  they  lU^T  be  in  the  farm 
of  sharp,  narrow  qncuhe  and  processes,  and,  oconrringin  ooBneoticu 
with  perioetitas,  are  called  osteophytes.  They  may  be  po^frpoid  in 
shape  or  form  rounded  tomors  with  a  broad  base,  llicfy  mi^fonna 
general  enlargmnent  of  the  bone,  with  much  lOns^lieDing  of  the  ma- 
face ;  this  ocmdition  is  often  called  hyperostosis. 

I^ebone  beneath  these  new  growths  may  "be  normal,  ta  aolnrowa, 
or  rarefied,  or  t&e  medullary  cavity  of  Hie  bone  may  oommnmcate 
with  that  of  the  exostosis..  Exostos^  are  usually  derelt^ied  from  the 
periostemn,  sometimes  in  the  insertion  of  tendons  and  Hgi**"*"** 
They  are  very  frequently  multiple  and  may  ooonr  at  all  ages,  area 
during  uterine  life. 

Enostoses  are  developed  in  the  interior  of  bones  from  the  medulla. 
They  may  increase  in  size,  with  absorption  of  the  surrounding  bone, 
until  they  project  from  the  surface  hko  exostoses.  Their  most  fre- 
quent situation  is  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face. 

Chondromata, — These  tumors  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and 
most  frequently  grow  from  the  interior  of  the  bone,  but  sometimes 
from  the  periosteum.  They  are  prone  to  form  various  combinations 
with  other  forms  of  tumors,  as  fibroma,  myxomii,  sansoma,  etc. 
They  are  frequently  congenital,  and  are  most  common  in  yom^ 
people.     They  occur  most  f Tequently  in  the  bouee  of  the  hand  and  foot 

There  is  a  form  of  chondroma,  called  osteoid  chondroma,  which 
develops  beneath  the  periosteum,  most  frequently  in  the  femor  and 
tibia  near  the  knee  joint,  forming  a  club-shaped  enlargement  of  the 
bone.  The  characteristics  of  the  tissue  composing  these  tumors  are 
that  it  resembles  somewhat  the  immature  bone  tissue  which  is  seen 
beneath  the  periosteum  in  developing  bone.  It  differs  from  carti- 
lage in  the  irregular  shape  of  its  cells,  in  the  fibrillation  and  draisity 
of  the  basement  substance,  and  in  its  general  vascularity.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  not  the  inoi^:anic  contents  or  appearance  of  true 
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bone.  It  resembles  considerably  the  callous  tissue  forming  about 
fractures  of  the  bones.  It  may,  however,  and  most  frequently  does^ 
become  converted,  in  some  parts  of  the  tumor,  into  true  bone.  On 
the  other  hand,  combinations  with  sarcomatous  tissue  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  (see  below). 

Sarcoma. — This  form  of  tumor  is  especially  common  in  the 
bones.  It  grows  from  the  inner  layers  of  the  periosteum  or  from 
the  medulla,  so  that  we  may  distinguish  a  periosteal  and  a  mye- 
logenic sarcoma.  Sometimes  the  tumor  attacks  the  bone  itself  so 
early  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  tumor  began  in  the 
periosteum  or  in  the  medulla.  There  is  also  a  variety  which  grows 
close  to  the  outside  of  the  periosteum  and  becomes  connected  with  it 
— pavosteal  sarcoma. 

T\iQ  periosteal  sarcomata  n^usXXyhoioxiQ  to  the  varieties  fibro-, 
mj^xo-,  chondro-,  and  osteo-sarcoma,  more  rarely  to  the  medullary 
variety.  They  commence  from  the  inner  layers  of  the  periostemn, 
pushing  this  membrane  outward.  After  a  time  the  periosteum  is 
attacked  and  the  tumor  invades  the  surrounding  soft  parts.  The 
bone  beneath  may  remain  normal,  or  may  be  enxled  and  gradually 
disappear  until  the  tumor  is  continuous  with  the  medulla.  Portions 
of  the  tumor  may  l>e  calcified,  or  a  growth  of  new  bone  may  accom- 
pjuiy  its  growth.  The  new  bone  usually  takes  the  form  of  plates,  or 
spiculaB,  radiating  outward.  The  minute  anatomy  t)f  these  tumors 
is  very  variable.  The  simplest — the  fibro-sarcomata— are  composed 
of  fusifonn,  round,  stellate,  and  sometimes  giant  cells  (myeloplaxes), 
in  varying  proportions,  j>acked  closely  in  a  fibrous  stroma.  In  the 
medullary  form  the  stroma  is  dimiuisluHl  to  a  minimum  and  the 
round  cells  are  most  numerous.  In  the  chondro-  and  myxo-sar- 
coma  the  basement  substance  may  be  hyalin  or  mucous,  and  the 
cells  follow  the  tyi)e  of  cartilage  and  mucous  tissue  more  or  less 
clost^ly.  There  is  a  mixtnl  form  of  tumor,  called  osteoid  sarcoma, 
which  is  very  apt  to  sprea'.l  and  to  form  nietastasi»s.  The  growth 
consists  in  piirt  of  tissue  corresponding  to  fibro-siircoma  and  round- 
celled  sarcoma.  In  addition  to  this  there  cn-curs,  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  immature  bone  tissue,  called  osttnnd  tissue,  which  may  in 
piirt  become  calcified,  the  Ciilcification  usually  occurring  in  the  cen- 
tral portions,  leaving  a  softer  i)eripheral  zone.  This  form  of  tumor  is 
most  apt  to  occur  at  the  ends  of  the  long  l)on(»s,  and  may  form  tumors 
of  large  size.  It  is  often  calleil,  on  ac<'ount  of  its  tendency  to  spread 
and  to  form  metastases,  malignant  osfeotna  or  osteoid  cancer. 

Myelogenic  sarcomata  commence  in  the  meilulla  and  may  grow 

rapidl}'.     The  bone  surrounding  them  is  destmyetl  and  they  project 

as  rounded  tiunors.     Most  fre<juently  new  bone  is  fonned  beneath 

the  periosteum,  so  that  the  tumor  is  enclosed  in  a  thin,  bony  shell ; 
61 
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SometamM  there  are  also  {dates  of  bone  id  the  tumor ;  sometiines  U)s  I 
1  is  onalterad ;  HometimE>s  it  is  perforated  and  the  tumor  1 


UTades  thegUTTOunding  soft  parte.  The  tumors  are  frequently  verj- 
■oft,  VBfloular,  and  hmoaorrbagio  b\  parte,  or  may  enclose  c-yi^ts  filled 
with  tumor  detritus  and  blood.  Thuy  are  usually  of  the  spjudJe  or 
lound-celled  Tarialrr,  and  noi  mfreqaentlf  oontaiii  giant  oella. 

The  parotteal  sarcomata  reaeaMa  the  periosteal,  bat  they  ap- 
pear to  grow  from  the  outer  layera  of  the  perioetmni.  They  maj 
be  aa  firmly  oonneoted  with  the  bone  as  the  periostod  fonn.  Ilw 
perioBteom  may  remain  intact  between  tiw  tomor  and  the  bcme,  or 
it  may  di8a|^>ear  and  leave  than  in  appodtian. 

Angiomata  and  Aneurism  of  Bone. — A  very  loi^  nambo'  of 
the  tumors  which  haTs  been  described  under  these  names  are  really 
sarocnnata,  or  other  temois  which  happened  to  be  Tsiy  vascular. 
S<»ne  authors,  indeed,  are  disposed  to  deny  altogether  ttte  aziBtmce 
of  real  Toacular  tumors  in  b(nies.  There  are,  howerer,  reliaUe  oases 
d  cavernous  angiomata  growing  between  the  periortemn.  and  bme 
and  intimately  connected  with  the  latter.  Whether  n^pelagenio  an- 
gicnnata  occur  is  donbtfuL  There  are  several  oases  described  cf 
oavitiee  filled  with  blood  in  the  interior  of  hemes,  wiudi  it  is  diffiooh 
to  interpret  They  have  moetly  been  found  in  ihe  head  of  I2ie  tiUiL 
They  are  said  to  have  consiBted  of  single  sacs  composed  d  **'V'kwwHl 
perioetaum,  lined  wjth  jdatee  ot  booe,  and  filled  with  flnid  and  elot- 
ted  blood.  No  large  vessels  oommnnicated  with  tihe  sacs,  but  their 
walla  were  covered  with  a  rich  vascular  plexus,  branches  of  which 
opened  into  the  cavity  of  the  sac. 

Carcinomata. — Primary  cardnoinata  are  of  very  doubtful  oc- 
currence in  the  bones.  Most  of  the  structures  thus  named  have 
doubtless  been  sarcomata.  Secondary  carcinomata,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  result  of  metastases  or  local  extenaon,  are  of  not  infre- 
quent occurrence  and  present  various  structural  forms.  Metastatic 
carcinomata  may  occur  in  the  bones  of  various  parts  of  the  body  at 
the  same  time,  and  are  most  apt  to  be  secondary  to  carcinoma  of  the 
mamma. 

Cysts. — These  most  frequently  occur  in  the  maxillary  bones, 
doubtless  in  connection  with  the  teeth.  They  may  be  unilocular  or 
multilocular,  and  contain  clear  serum  or  a  mucous  or  brown  fluid, 
and  sometimes  cholesterin.  They  may  be  Uned  wiUi  ejnthelium. 
They  begin  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and,  as  they  increase  in  size, 
expand  it  until  they  may  be  covered  with  only  a  thin  shell  of  bone. 
They  may  reach  a  large  size,  even  as  laige  as  a  child's  head. 

Dermoid  Cysts  are  occasionally  found  in  connection  with  the 
bones,  particularly  of  the  skull. 


K\- 


DISEASES  OF  THE  JOrN"TS. 


For  a  description  of  the  dislocations,  misplacements,  and  injuries 
of  the  joints  we  refer  to  works  on  surgery. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Acute  Arthritis. — The  earher  stages  of  acute  inflammation  of 
the  synovial  membranes  are  better  known  from  experiments  on  ani- 
mals than  from  post-mortem  examinations.  The  first  changes  are 
swelling  and  congestion  of  the  membrane,  with  increased  growth 
and  desquamation  of  epithelium,  and  infiltration  of  the  membrane 
with  lymphoid  cells.  These  conditions  are  soon  followed  by  an  exu- 
dation. The  exudation  may  be  a  clear  serum,  in  which  epithelial 
cells,  Ijmiphoid  cells,  and  sometimes  blootl  will  be  found.  Or  floc- 
culi  of  fibrin  may  float  in  the  serum,  or  the  fibrin  may  be  in  excess 
and  the  serum  netirly  absent.  Or  there  is  an  excessive  production  of 
lymphoid  cells,  and  the  synovial  sac  is  filled  with  pus. 

In  Serous  Arthritis  the  accumulation  of  serum  within  the  syno- 
vial sac  is  the  most  prominent  lesion.  The  disease  may  terminate  in 
recovery,  or  become  chronic,  or  pass  into  the  suppunitive  form.  It 
may  be  caused  by  contusions,  penetrating  wounds,  gonorrhcea,  rheu- 
matism, or  it  may  occur  without  evident  cause. 

SerO'Jibrinous  Arthritis  may  occur  under  the  same  conditions  as 
those  which  lead  to  simple  serous  inflammation.  The  fibrin  may  be 
present  largely  as  flocculi  in  the  serum,  or  it  may  form  false  mem- 
branes over  the  surfaces  of  the  joint. 

Purulent  Arthritis  may  follow  or  be  associated  with  the  above 
forms  of  inflammation.  The  svnovial  membnine  is  thickeneil  and 
cloudy,  and  there  may  be  but  a  mixlerate  amount  of  pus  in  the  joint, 
and  a  slight  degree  of  infiltnition  of  the  s\niovial  membnme  with  pus 
cells.     Under  these  conditions  resolution  niav  rwulilv  occur. 

In  other  cases  the  accumulation  of  i>us  in  the  canity  may  be 
great,  the  synovial  membrane  and  its  surrounding  tissue  densely  in- 
filtrated with  pus  cells.  Under  these  conditions  granulation  tissue  is 
apt  to  be  foimd  and  the  cartilages  of  the  joints  are  apt  to  become 
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Thbre  are  Bwelling  and  proliferation  or  dpgeoieration  of  the 
cartilage  oeHs ;  tbi?  )ia»emciit  subetance  becomes  disiDtegrated,  ulce- 
nteiy  and  reposes  the  txme,  in  which  osteitis,  caries,  ranefa^rdoo, 
etc.,  may  occur.  Tiie  ne\v-formed  (^moulatioD  tissue  niay  peoetrale 
flie  cartilage,  EtWjrMng  the  I^asement  t^iibetance,  and  by  metaplasia 
ibe  cartilage  tL-^sue  may  be  converted  into  embnrotial  c^  granulatioD 
tiasoe.  The  pn^  may  break  tliroagb  the  capeule  of  tbe  joint  and 
form  large  alMcist.'if.')  in  the  adjacent  soft  parts,  Sometinies  the  in- 
flammatioB  is  not  only  suppurative  but  gaugreuoua  and  runs  a 
rai^dly  fatal  Coil  rM-.  Tlio  synovial  membrane,  articular  cartilages, 
and  enda  of  thf_i  l)oue  all  undergo  a  rapid  suppuration  and  gangrene. 
Pysmia  and  Ht-piicsmia,  small-pox,  metiales,  scarlet  fever,  pneu- 
monia, gDQorrliit'^i.'  iliphtheria,  mumps,  typhus  fever,  glaodeis,  the 
poerperal  comiitinn.  ex|x)8iire  to  cold,  g>enetrHting  wounds,  and  in- 
-  joriee,  may  all  givo  ris«  to  or  favor  the  development  of  purulent 
vynovitii. 

Chronie  Arthritis  may  begin  aa  socfa  or  it  mi^  be  the  leaolt  at 
previous  acute  inflammation.  There  ia  an  increaae  of  fltdd  in  tiia 
joint.  Tliis  fluid  ia  ibin  and  Berooa,  or  ia  thiAeried  with  flooonli  of 
flbrin  and  epi&elial  and  lymphoid  oeDa>  or  is  thick,  vympy,  or  eren 
gdatinona.  The  aynovial  membrane  is  at  first  oongeated,  ifa  tnfia 
prominent.  Later  it  becomes  Idiickaied,  ackroeed*  and  anamfc) ;  the 
^thditun  is  destroyed  and  the  tofta  becc»ne  laige  and  pngec^bg. 
From  the  distention  of  the  capsule  there  may  he  subluxations  or  lux- 
ations  of  the  joint,  or  the  capsule  may  be  ruptured. 

Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis  is  most  common  in  elderly  per- 
wmH,  UHually  affecting  several  joints  and  advancing  slowly  and 
steadily.  There  is  a  chronic  thickening  of  the  synovial  membrane 
and  the  fibrous  tissue  adjacent  to  it.  Fluid  accumulations  are  not 
common-.  The  articular  cartilages  are  apt  to  degenerate  or  ossify, 
or  become  softened  and  fibrillated,  and  they  may  disappear.  The 
contnictiug  synovial  membranes  and  fibrous  tissue  render  the  joints 
stiff  and  may  cause  considerable  deformity.  Not  infrequently  fibrous 
and  bony  anchyloses  are  formed  between  the  ends  of  the  bones. 

Arthritis  deformans. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  variety 
of  chronic  inflanunation  of  the  joints  which,  combined  with  degene- 
ration of  parts  of  the  joint  and  the  new  formation  of  bone,  may  re- 
sult in  marked  deformities  of  the  part. 

It  usually  occurs  in  elderly  persons  and  is  apt  to  involve  several 
joints,  most  frequently  the  hip,  knee,  fingers,  and  feet.  It  may  be 
idiopathic,  or  due  to  rheumatism  or  to  injuries,  or  follow  an  acute 
arthritis.     The  capsules  of  the  aflfected  joints  are  thickened  and  scle- 

'  For  discuuton  of  goDoirhtEsI  arthritis  coDsult  ^inihntp,  Tnns.  Abbd.  Am. 
Phj8.,  vol.  X..  p.  141,  18B5 
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rosed.  The  synovial  fluid  is  at  first  increased  in  quantity;  later, 
diminished  and  thickened.  The  tufts  of  the  synovial  membrane  l)e- 
come  much  enlarged  and  vascular ;  they  may  be  converted  into 
cartilage.  Sometimes  the  capsule  becomes  ossified.  The  new  bone 
grows  from  the  edge  of  the  cartilage  within  the  capsule  and  its 
articular  surface  is  covered  with  cartilage.  The  articular  cartilages 
are  much  changed.  The  basement  substance  splits  into  tufts,  while 
the  cartilage  cells  are  increased  in  number.  Or  the  basement  sub- 
stance becomes  fibrous  ;  or  it  is  split  into  lamelUe  and  the  cartilage 
cells  are  multiplied  ;  or  there  is  fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy. 

As  a  residt  of  these  changes  larger  or  smaller  portions  of  the 
cartilage  are  destroyed  and  the  bone  beneath  is  laid  bare.  The  ex- 
posed bone  may  become  compact  and  of  an  ivory  smoothness.  The 
ends  of  the  bones  are  much  deformed.  They  are  flattened  and  made 
broader  by  irregiUar  new  growths  of  bone,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  atrophy.  The  new  growth  of  bone  stiirts  from  the  articular 
cartilages.  The  cartilage  cells  increase  in  number  and  the  b^isement 
substance  in  quantity.  This  growth  is  most  excessive  at  the  edge  of 
the  cartilage,  so  that  a  projtH*ting  rim  is  formed  there.  This  pro- 
jecting rim  may  ossify  next  the  lK)ne,  and  at  the  same  time  new  carti- 
lage may  form  on  its  surface,  so  that  we  may  find  large  masses  of 
bone  covered  with  cartilage.  All  these  changes  occur  in  various 
combinations  and  sec^uences,  so  that  joints  in  this  condition  present 
the  greatest  variety  of  appearances. 

Arthritis  uritica  (Gouty  Arthritis). — This  diseiise  is  character- 
ized by  the  deposit  of  stilts  of  uric  acid  in  the  cartilages,  bones,  and 
ligaments,  and  also  in  the  cavities  of  joints.  The  deposits  may  be 
in  the  form  of  stellate  masses  of  acicular  crystals  in  and  about  the 
cartilage  cells  or  in  the  basement  subst^mce  ;  or  they  may  be  deix>sited 
in  the  fibrillar  connective-tissue  structures  of  the  joint  in  single  crj's- 
tals,  or  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  about  the  joint  i\s  white  concre- 
tions. The  deposits  may  occur  in  repeatcnl  attacks  of  the  disease, 
and  are  accompanied  by  iu;ute  inflammatory  changes.  They  may 
lead  to  various  forms  t)f  chronic  inflammation  of  the  joints. 

Ttibercnlous  Arthritis  (Chronic  Fungous  Arthritis;  Strumous 
Arthritis). — This  disease  may  commence  in  the  joint  itself,  or  be 
transmitteil  to  it  from  a  tubercuhu*  inflammation  of  the  bone.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  granulation  tissue  cont^iining 
tubercles,  sometimes  in  great  quantity,  and  usually  assocnatetl  with 
secondary  inflammatory  and  deginierative  changes  of  surrounding 
parts.  According  to  the  promint»ni*e  of  one  or  other  of  these  second- 
ary altenitions,  several  forms  of  tuln^rcular  arthritis  may  be  dis- 
tinguishe<l.  If  there  is  an  exc*essive  growth  of  gninuhition  tLssuo 
without  much  suppumtion,  this  constitutes  a  fumjous  form.     Some- 
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timea  there  ia  extensive  suppuration,  so  tluit  the  cavity  of  the  joint 
may  be  filial  with  pus,  which  may  bo  discharged  through  openings 
in  the  skiu  ;  or  there  may  be  more  or  less  extensive  formation  of 
abscesses,  or  infiltration  of  the  soft  parts  about  the  joint  with  pus. 
In  other  cases  there  is  a  predominant  tendency  to  breaking-down  of 
the  new-formed  tubercular  tissue  and  of  the  tissues  of  the  joint — 
vlcerative  form.  The  cartilage  hiisement  substance  may  become 
spht  into  fragments  and  the  cells  degenerate,  and  thus  deep  and  de- 
structive ulcers  of  the  cartilage  be  formed.  Or  the  granulation  tissue 
may  work  its  way  through  the  cartilage  into  the  bone  beneath,  by 
ahsor{)tion  of  the  basement  substance  of  the  cartilage,  with  or  with- 
out proliferation  of  its  cells.  Caries  and  necrosis  of  the  underlying 
bone  may  lead  to  extensive  destruction.  Haud-in-hand  nitli  these 
alterations  subperiosteal  new  formation  of  bone  may  occur,  or  sclero- 
sis of  the  adjacent  bone  tissue.  There  may  also  be  a  great  increase 
of  fibrous  tissue  about  the  joint.  Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  found  in 
the  tubercular  tissue  and  in  the  exudations. 

This  disease  is  most  common  in  children  and  young  persons.  The 
Bo-called  sci'ofulous  diathesis  is  said  to  predispose  to  it,  but  local 
injuries  are  frequently  the  predisposing  factors.  It  is  most  common 
in  the  large  joints.  It  may  ocour  in  connection  with  tubercular  in- 
flammation in  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  it  is  frequently  quite 
local,  and  may  remain  so  for  a  very  long  time  or  permanently,  since 
general  infection  from  tubercular  arthritis  is  comparatively  infre- 
quent. 

The  disease  always  runs  a  very  chronic  course  and  may  destroy 
the  patient's  life.  If  recovery  takes  place  before  the  cartilages  and 
bones  are  involved  the  joint  is  preserved  ;  but  it  may  be  stiffened,  or 
even  immovable,  from  the  contraction  of  the  new  fibrous  tissue 
around  it.  If  the  cartilages  and  bones  are  diseased  the  joint  is  de- 
stroyed, and  either  bony  or  fibrous  anchylosis  results.  Sometimee 
from  the  change  in  the  articulating  surfaces,  and  the  contraction  of 
the  muscles  and  the  new  fibrous  tissue,  partial  or  complete  disloca- 
tions are  produced. 

Occasionally  miliary  tubercles  occur  in  the  synovial  membranes 
in  cases  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  with  but  little  accompanjnng 
simple  inflammatory  change. 


Secondary  tumors  of  the  joints  as  a  result  of  local  extension  from 
the  adjacent  parts  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  tumors  may  be  of 
various  kinds.  Primary  tumors  of  the  joints,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  very  common. 

Lipoma. — A  new  growth  of  fatty  tissue  may  b^fin  in  the  other 
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portions  of  the  synovial  membrane,  push  this  inward,  and  project 
into  the  joint  in  a  mass  of  tufts — Upoma  arborescens. 

Fibroma  occurs  as  an  hypertrophy  of  the  little  tufts  and  fringes 
of  the  synovial  membrane.  In  this  way  large  polypoid  and  dendritic 
bodies  are  formed.  The  pedicles  of  these  growths  may  atrophy  and 
even  disappear,  so  tliat  the  growths  are  left  free  in  the  cavities  of  the 
joints. 

Corpora  aliena  Articulorum  (Loose  Cartilages  in  the  Joints). — 
This  name  is  given  to  bodies,  of  various  structure  and  origin,  which 
are  found  free  or  attached  by  slender  pedicles  in  the  cavities  of  the 
joints.  They  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  knee  ;  next  in  order 
of  frequency  in  the  elbow,  hips,  ankle,  shoulder,  and  maxillary  joints. 
They  may  be  single  or  in  hundreds.  Their  size  varies  from  tliat  of 
a  pin's  head  to  that  of  the  patella.  They  are  polypoid,  rounded,  egg- 
shaped,  or  almond-shaped ;  their  surface  is  smooth  or  faceted,  or 
rough  and  mulberry-like.  They  are  composed  of  fibrous  tissue,  car- 
tilage, and  bone  in  various  proportions. 

These  bodies  are  formed  in  different  ways. 

1.  By  hypertrophy  of  the  synovial  tufts  and  production  of  car- 
tilage and  bone  in  them. 

2.  More  frequently  by  a  change  into  cartilage  of  portions  of  the 
synovial  membrane.  Small,  flat  plates  of  cartilage  form  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  these  increase  in  size  and 
their  outer  layers  ossify.  They  may  remain  fixed  in  the  8yno\nal 
membrane  ;  or  they  project  and  become  detached  from  it,  and  they 
then  appear  as  flattened,  concave  bodies  composed  of  bone  covered 
with  cartilage  on  one  side. 

3.  The  growth  of  cartilage  and  bone  bep^ns  in  the  outer  layers  of 
the  synovial  membrane  or  in  the  periosteum  near  the  joint.  The  new 
growth  pushes  the  synovial  membrane  inward,  and  projects  into  the 
joint  as  a  polypoid  body  covered  with  the  inner  layers  of  the  sjTiovial 
membrane.  Later  the  membrane  atrophies  and  the  growth  becomes 
free  in  the  joint. 

4.  There  may  be  cartilaginous  outgrowths  from  the  edges  of  the 
articular  cartilage. 

6.  Rarely  portions  of  the  articular  cartilages  may  be  detached  by 
violence  or  disease ;  or  fibrinous  and  other  concretions  may  result 
from  arthritis,  or  under  conditions  which  we  do  not  undersUind« 
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UBIONS  OF  TOIiDITTAaT  BTBU.TBD   HTBOUL 

HcBmorrhage.~~'n^  mayooour  as  a  resnltof  menhantoriinjnrr ; 
from  rapture  (tf  the  fibres  by  convuLriTe  coiitracti<m,  as  in  tetaans ; 
or  it  may  oocar  when  tiiemnsole  fibres  are  degenerated,  as  inlypbod 
fever ;  or  in  oonneotion  with  oertain  general  diseases,  as  aoniry, 
^orpura,  heemoniiagia  diathemn,  septiosetQia,  etc  The  Uood  is  nsa- 
ally  readily  abeorbed. 

Embolic  Infarction  of  Muscles  in  oonneoticni  with  heart  dis- 
ijaae  has  been  described  in  a  few  oasee,  but  it  is  rare. 

Wounfls  and  Rupture. — When  the  moaole  fibres  are  severed  by 
womids  or  rapture  there  is  more  or  less  degraeratitm  of  tiie  divided 
fibres,  and  the  wound  may  heal  by  tiw  produotitm  of  grannlalicHi  tt»- 
me,  which  gradoally  becomes  oonverted  into  cioatrioial  tissue,  thus 
binding  the  severed  parts  together.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  new 
formation  of  muscle  fibres,  which  penetrate  the  cicatrix  and  establish 
muscular  connection  between  the  parts.  When  the  wound  does  not 
gapo,  so  that  the  severed  ends  are  not  much  separated,  there  may  be, 
it  would  seem,  a  direct  re-establishment  of  muscular  continuity  by 
new  development  of  muscle,  without  the  formation  of  much  new  con- 
nective tissue. 

The  exact  way  in  which  muscle  fibres  are  regenerated  is  yet 
somewhat  uncertain.  In  many  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  prohfera- 
tion  of  the  so-called  muscle  corpuscles,  leading  to  the  formation  of 
elongated  cells  or  strings  of  cells,  which  are  gradually  convertedinto 
striated  muscle.  In  some  cases  the  appearances  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  connective-tissue  cells  may  participate  in  the  formation  of 
new  muscle  fibres,  but  this  is  not  certain.' 


INFLAMMATION. 

Suppurative  Myositis. — In  the  early  st^es  of  this  leision  we 
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find  the  muscle  hyperaemic  and  cedematous,  and  the  interstitial  tis- 
sue more  or  less  infiltrated  with  small  spheroidal  cells,  doubtless  the 
result  of  emigration.  If  the  inflammation  becomes  intense  there 
may  be  an  excessive  accumulation  of  pus  cells,  either  diffusely  in  the 
interstitial  tissue  or  in  larger  and  smaller  masses.  Hand-in-hand 
with  this  cell  accumulation  occur  degenerative  changes  in  the  mus- 
cle fibres.  By  pressure  their  nutrition  is  interferetl  with  and  they 
undergo  granular,  fatty,  or  hyalin  degeneration.  They  may  com- 
pletely disintegrate  and  gangrene  may  occur,  so  that  larger  and 
smaller  masses  of  the  infiltrated  muscle  tissue  become  soft,  foul- 
smelling,  and  converted  into  a  mass  of  detritus  in  which  but  little 
muscle  structure  can  be  detected,  and  which  is  intermingled  with 
bacteria.  In  other  cases  there  may  be  larger  and  smaller  abscesses 
formed  in  the  muscle,  the  muscle  tissue  itself  either  degenerating  and 
disintegrating  and  mixing  with  the  contents  of  the  abscess,  or  being 
pressed  aside  and  undergoing  atrophy  and  degeneration.  In  some 
cases,  when  the  formation  of  pus  is  moderate  in  amoimt,  there  may 
be  restoration  by  fommtion  of  granulation  tissue  lietween  the  muscle 
fibres.  This  becomes  gradually  dense  and  firm,  and  leads  to  more  or 
less  atrophy  of  the  muscle  fibres  by  pressure. 

Acute  suppurative  myositis  may  mrcompany  wounds  ;  it  is  very 
common  in  ^icute  phlegmonous  inflammations  of  tlie  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  and  often  accompanies  acrute  infectious  diseases,  such 
as  pyaemia,  erysii)ehis,  etc.  In  most  cases  the  pyogenic  bacteria  are 
present  in  the  inflammatory  foci.  It  is  not  infre<|uently  schju  in  the 
muscles  adjacent  to  the  inflamed  mucous  membranes  in  diphtheriti. 

Chronic  Interstitial  ^^lyositis. — In  this  lesion  there  is  a  new 
formation  of  connective  tissue  l)etween  tlio  muscle  fibres  or  bundles  of 
fibres.  This  new  tissue  is  sometimes  very  cellular,  resembling  gran- 
ulation tissue,  and  this  probably  represents  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease.  In  other  cases  (Fig.  3(5 1)  we  find  dense  cicatricial  tissue 
crowding  the  muscle  fibres  apart,  inducing  atrophy  in  them,  and 
sometimes  causing  their  complete  destruction.  This  lesion,  which  is 
the  analogue  of  chronic  interstitial  inflammation  <»f  the  internal 
organs,  may  occur  in  musc»l(*s  which  are  adjacent  to  other  {uirts  which 
are  the  seiit  of  chronic  inflammatory  processes.  It  may  tx'cur  in 
muscles  which  are  not  usetl.  The  new  format  it  »n  of  connective  tissue 
would  in  some  castas  seem  to  bo  secondarv  to  atn)phv  of  the  muscle 
fibres.  In  this  case  it  would  more  appn)priately  In*  calknl  rephwe- 
ment  fibrous  hyperphtsia. 

Myositis  ossificans, — Under  conditions  and  tor  n^asons  which 
we  do  not  understand,  there  (K'casionally  occurs,  usually  in  young 
]M»rsons,  a  new  formation  of  Ixwie  tissue  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of 
muscles,  in  the  tendons,  ligaments,  fascia',  and  aponeuroses.     This 


soDietimes  apparently  starts  a.s  outgrowths  from  the  periosteum, 
sometimes  iiot.  The  bone  formatioua  are  apt  to  pommence  about  the 
neck  and  back,  and  may  become  very  widespread  over  the  body.  So 
far  as  the  miiaclea  are  concerned,  there  is  usuaUy  an  increase  of  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  fibres  and  bundles,  in  which  new  bone  is 
formed,  usually  in  elongated  and  sometimes  in  spicula-like  masses. 
The  muscle  fibres  undergo  secondarily  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
atrnphy  or  degeneiatitai.     There  may  be  fatty  infiltrddon  between  th» 


fibres,  and  various  deformities  are  produced  by  the  shortening  and 
progressive  immobility  of  the  affected  parts." 

While  the  above  disease  is  a  pre^ressive  and  frequently  a  general 
one,  there  may  be  now  formation  of  bone  in  muscle  as  a  resultof  pro- 
longed or  repeated  mechanical  irritation.  Thus  in  the  adductors  of 
the  thigh  in  persons  who  are  constantly  in  the  saddle,  or  in  the  del- 
toid muscle  of  soldiers  who  strike  this  part,  with  their  weapons  in. 
drill,  there  may  be  a  formation  of  bone. 

Gummata  and  occasionally  tubercles  occur  in  the  connective  tie-  J 
sue  of  muscle. 
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deqe:ierativk  changes  in  the  muscles. 

Simple  Atrophy. — Thi«  may  occur  in  old  age,  in  prolonged  ex- 
hauBting  dieeaaes,  or  aj^  a  result  of  prensure  from  a  foreign  body, 
Ciimors,  etc.  The  muscle  filires  grow  narrower,  the  degree  of  narrow- 
ing frequently  varying  considerably  in  different  parts.  Tliey  usually  . 
retain  the  atriationa,  but  these  may  he  obscured  by  degeneratjvi- 
changes.  The  Barcolemma  may  become  thickened,  and  there  may 
be  a  considerable  increase  in  connective  tissue  between  the  muscle 
fibres  and  bundles. 

Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy. — This  lesion  consists  essentially 
in  a  combination  of  simple  or  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  muscle 
fibres  with  chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  and  is  sometimes  associ- 
ated with  proliferative  changes  in  the  muscle  nuclei.     In  the  earlier 
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of  the  disease  the  muscles  may  t>e  pale  and  soft,  but  exhibit 
otherwise  to  the  naked  eye  but  little  alteration.  Gradually,  however, 
the  muscle  substance  bectimos  replaced  by  connectivB  tinaue,  »o  that 
in  marked  and  adviuicfMl  cases  the  muscles  are  converted  into  fibrous 
bands  or  cords,  whose  cicatricial  contraction  may  induce  groat  de- 
formities. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
a  proUferation  of  cells  in  the  interstitial  tissue,  so  that  this  may  have 
the  appearance  of  granulation  or  embryonal  tissue ;  also  in  aum« 
08868  marked  proliferative  changes  in  the  muscle  nuclei  (Fig.  863), 


leading  to  the  formation  of  new  cells  which  may  more  or  less  replace 
the  contractile  Bubstance  within  the  Barcoleimna.  The  new  inter- 
stitial tissue  increases  in  quantity  and  grows  denser,  and  may  crowd 
the  muscle  fibres  apart  (Fig,  363).  The  walls  of  the  blo<jd  vessels 
may  also  become  thickened.  Hand-in-hand  with  these  interstitial 
alterations  the  atrophy  of  the  muscle  fibres  proceeds.  These  may 
simply  grow  narrower,  retiiining  their  striations ;  or  they  may  split 
up  into  longitudinal  fibrillEe,  or  transversely  into  discoid  masses,  and 
in  this  condition  disappear.  In  other  cases  a  certain  ajnonnt  of 
fatty  or  hyalin  degeneration  may  be  present.     These  degenerative  and 
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Fio.  3G3.— Fboorebhive  Ut'acDi.Ui  Atbofbt  (Soleum  musclf?.  inuiBTerse  ■njUoo'). 
a,  iBcreasal  iuterstitiiLl  tissue;  b,  nrnrly  normal  muBcle  flbres;  c.  degenerated  mutdeOliR*: 
d,  Btrophli-d  muscle  flhren;  e.  clusters  of  prolifBtiittd  tnUBclo  nuclei. 

proliferative  changes  do  not,  as  a  rule,  occur  uniformly  in  the  affect4?d 
muscles,  but  some  parts  are  affected  earlier  and  more  markedly  than 
others.     The  atrophied  muscle  may  be  replaced  by  fat. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  apt  to  commence  in  the  snuill 
muscles  of  the  extremities,  in  many  cases  in  the  muscles  of  the  ball 
of  the  thumb.  It  may  commence  in  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder. 
the  arms,  or  the  back.  It  may  have  a  continuous  extension,  or  it 
fnay  jump  single  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles.  Death  may  be  in- 
duced by  the  affection  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  or  deglutition. 

The  causes  of  this  lesion  are  in  many  cases  unknown,  and   there 


is  considerable  lack  of  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  -whether  it  is  pri- 
marily a  disease  of  the  muscles  or  of  the  nervous  system.  In  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases  the  muscle  lesion  is  associated  with 
atrophy  of  the  ganglion  cells  in  the  anterior  comua  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  the  development  of  connective  tissue  about  them.  In 
other  cases  these  changes  in  the  cord  may  apparently  be  absent. 

It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  atrophy  of  the  nerves  which  are 
distributed  to  the  muscles,  and  atrophy  of  the  anterior  roots  has 
been  described. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  several  varieties  of  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  which  our  present  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to 
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clearly  distinguish.  Muscular  atrophy  in  some  ciist-s  fuUows  over- 
straining of  gnmpa  of  nuiscles,  or  iiijurifs,  and  lusiy  iK-cur  as  one 
of  the  se<iuohB  of  typh<iid  fever  and  dijilithcria. 

Atrophia  Mit.scuhirnm  li pomafomi  (Psi'udi>-hypertn)phy  of  the 
Muscles). — In  some  cjlsch,  han<l-in-haud  with  tlio  pnHhu'tiim  of  new 
connective  tissue  in  the  niutsck's  and  the  atrophy  of  tho  niu.sclo 
Bbrus,  or  after  tlu-sy  changes  have  made  consideniWe  |irogn's.i.  there 
occurs  a  devoiopmeiit  of  fat  tifwuebctwt'cn  the  fibn-n^Fig.  3ti4)  which 
may  prevent  any  apiiarent  diminution  in  the  .■'ize  of  the  nmscli"*,  or 
in  some  cases  may  even  give  theiu  a  great  increase  in  size.     This  coiuli- 


tionisof  most  frequent  occurrence  in  children,  and   is  most  aptti 
appear  in  the  gastrocnemii  muscles.     In  the  upper  ertremitiee  the  ' 
deltoid  and  triceps  are  most  frequently  involvetl.     The  lesion  may  be 
symraetrical,  affecting  similar  muscles  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  or 
it  may  be  unilateral.     Parts  of  muscle  bellies  may  be  affected. 

The  cause  of  this  form  of  atrophy  is  not  definitely  known.     Vari- 

s  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  have  been  described  aa  occurring  with 

;  but,  in  many  cases  at  least,  alterations  of  the  nervous  system 

cannot  Iw  detected.     The  writer  has  described  a  case  '  in  which  this 

lesion  was  marked  in  tlie  gastrocnemii  in  connection  with  multiple 

fttlsB  aeumatata.* 

Fatty  Degeneration,  with  greater  or  less  destruction  of  the  mus- 
oleB,  may  commence  with  a  simple  swelling  and  fine  granulation  of' 
the  fibrea  As  the  process  goes  on,  smaller  and  lai^r  fat  droplets 
iq)pear  in  the  contractile  substance,  which  loses  its  striations  and 
l>eoomes  friable,  and  niay  be  entirely  destroyed,  lea\Tng  within  the 
sarooUauna  a  mass  of  fatty  detritus  which  may  finally  be  absorbed 
and  disqjpear.  This  alteration  may  occur  in  acute  parenchymatous 
myositu  in  connection  with  various  forms  of  atrophy,  in  prolonged 
«xhauBting  diseases,  and  in  phosphorus  poisoning. 

SyaHn  Degeneration. — Under  a  variety  of  conditions  the  mus- 
de  fibres  undergo  a  peculiar  series  of  changes,  leading  to  their  con- 
TBTBion  into  a  translucent,  highly  refractile  material,  somewhat  re- 
sembling amyloid  but  not  giving  its  micro-rhi.-mic;il  iiMi-ii.in'=-,  .'ind 
apparently  more  nearly  allied  to  the  material  produced  in  the  so- 
called  hyalin  degeneration.  The  lesion  in  the  muscle  which  we 
are  considering  is  commonly  called  waxy  degeneration,  from  the 
peculiar  appearance  which  the  muscles  present.  "When  the  lesion  is 
far  advanced  and  extensive  the  muscles  are  brittle  and  have  a  gray- 
ish-yellow, translucent  appearance.  Microscopical  examination  of 
various  st^^es  of  hyalin  degeneration  of  muscle  shows  that  the  con- 
tractile substance  of  the  fibres  becomes  at  first  swollen  and  granular, 
and  gradually  converted  into  hyalin  material  which  may  present 
the  outlines  of  the  swollen  fibres,  but  is  more  frequently  broken  into 
larger  and  smaller  shapeless  clumps  (Fig,  365),  which  may  disin- 
tegrate and  finally  he  absorbed.  Hand-in-hand  with  these  changee 
there  usually  occurs  an  increase  in  the  interfibrillar  connectiTe  tissue, 
and  in  certain  cases  there  may  be  a  proliferation  of  the  muscle  nuclei 
and  a  new  formation  of  viiriously  shaped  cells  within   the  sarco- 

'  Pnidden,  American  Journal  of  Medical  Science*,  Julf,  1R80,  p.  184. 

*  For  bibliography  of  miuculiir  atrophy  consult  Fritdrmeh,  "  Ueber  progwriTe 
Muskelatrophle,"  etc.,  Berlin,  1873 ;  also  "  DictiomuUre  racydop6dlqae  del  8d^0» 
m^iciile3,"2ser.,  1.,  z.;  or  Eulenberg's  "  Retl-Kncydopldlfl  dvgOMnunten  BtU- 
kuude,"  article  by  Pick  od  Musbelatrophle. 
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lemma  which  leads  to  the  regeneration  of  the  fibree.  As  a  result  of 
the  brittleness  of  the  degenerated  muscles  they  are  apt  to  rupture, 
and  in  this  way  htemorrhi^e  may  occur. 

This  form  of  degeneration  may  occur  in  progressiTe  muscular 
atrophy,  in  variola,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  trichinosis,  in  cooneo 
tion  with  inflammation,  injuries,  freezing,  etc.  It  is,  however,  most 
marked  and  frequent  in  typhoid  fever.  In  this  disease  the  rectus 
abdominiB  and  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  are  most  frequently 
affected. 

Experimental  inveetigatioDB  have  shown  that,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, very  similar  appearances  may  be  produced  in  the  musclee  by 
post-mortem  changes.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  variety  of  changes 
are  at  present  included  under  the  name  waxy  or  fayalin  d^^neratioa 
of  the  muscles.' 

Hypertrophy  of  Muscle. — True  hypertrophy  of  muscle  as  a 
pathological  condition  ia  rare,  but  it  has  been  described  in  a  few 


cases.  It  is  usually  confined  to  circumscribed  groups  of  muscles. 
On  microscopical  examination  the  diameter  of  the  fibres  is  increased, 
sometimes  considerably,  though  not  uniformly.  The  transverse  siri- 
ation  is  unaltered  and  the  muscle  nuclei  are  in  some  cases  enlarged. 
The  cause  of  the  change  is  unknown. 


The  tumors  of  the  muscles  umiiilly  develop  in  the  connective 
tissue.  Fibroma,  chondroma,  liiHtma,  myxoma,  aarcinim  may 
occur  as  primary  tumors.  Carcinomnin  and  s<ir<-oiiuitii  may  occur 
secondarily  in  the  muscles  as  a  result  of  local  extension  fniin  mljaoont 
parte.  The  muscle  fibres  arc,  as  a  rule,  only  aecimdarily  nfffcted  by 
pressure,  etc.,  in  tumors  of  the  muscles,  but  there  exist  observatiuus 

'  CoDiult  Zenkar,  "  Ueber  die  VcriladcniDi;  der  willkOrllcbeD  Muikeln  Id  Typhui 
■bdomtnalli,"  Leipzig,  18U;  alio  WeiU,  "  Eip.  Uoters.  A.  d.  wftchMrtlg«  Degem- 
ntOoii  der  quergMtr,  Hutkeln,"  Vlrvh.  Arch.,  Bd.  txi.,  p.  ttW,  1874. 


HU8CLK. 

b  pcMtit  to  the  possibility  of  a  proiiferatHHi  of  the  muscle  nnclet 
the  new  formation  from  tbem  of  cells  which  may  take  part  in 
(rpowth  of  the  ttuDor. 

PARASITBS. 


^       The  Trichina  spiralis  is  the  raost  comman  paiasite  in  the 
dok 

Cff»iioerett9  eeituloatB  and  Eckinococau  oocaaioDally  occur. 
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DISEASES     OHAEAOTERIZED    BY    ALTERA- 
TION'S IN  THE   COMPOSITION  OF 

THE   BLOOD. 


There  is  a  group  of  diseases  in  which  the  essential  lesion  seems  to 
be  an  alteration  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  although  in  some 
members  of  the  group  other  lesions  are  also  present.  This  g^up 
embraces  Chlorosis,  Pernicious  Anromia,  Addison's  Disease,  Leu- 
kssmisLy  and  Pseudo-leuksemia. 

CHLOROSIS. 

Chlorosis  is  a  disease  of  the  blood  attended  with  a  diminution  in 
the  hsemoglobin,  and  usually  in  the  number  of  the  red  blood  cells. 

Of  the  essential  element  in  the  causation  of  this  disease  and  of  the 
exact  method  of  its  origin  we  are  ignorant.  The  condition  has  been 
attributed  to  congenital  hypoplasia  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  to 
prolonged  innutrition,  to  intestinal  intoxication,  and  to  functional 
•disturbance  of  an  unknown  nature  in  the  blood-producing  organs. 

In  the  mildest  grade  of  chlorosis  the  only  change  to  be  observed 
is  a  uniform  diminution  of  hsemoglobin.  In  severer  forms  may  be 
added  a  diminution  in  number  and  moderate  variations  in  size  and 
shape  of  the  red  cells.  In  very  severe  and  relapsing  cases  the  hae- 
moglobin ma}"  be  excessively  decreased ;  the  red  cells  may  number 
less  than  two  million  per  centimetre;  considerable  alterations  in  size 
and  shape  of  the  red  cells  may  occur;  megalocytes,  microcytes,  and 
poikilocytes  may  appear,  and  the  morphology  of  the  blood  as  well 
•as  the  clinical  aspect  of  the  disease  may  closely  resemble  or  even 
become  identical  with  progressive  pernicious  ansemia  (see  Plate, 
Fig.  2,  page  80). 

The  albuminous  constituents  of  the  plasma  and  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood  are  uniformly  diminished,  but  the  alkalinity  and 
power  of  coagulation  are  slightly  or  not  at  all  affected.  Even  in 
cases  of  considerable  severity  the  degenerative  changes  in  the  viscera 
characterizing  other  forms  of  anemia  have  been  found  wanting,  al- 
though degenerative  changes  in  the  red  cells  may  occur  in  accordance 
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witii  fhe  aeTerity  of  tiie  diseaae.  Hjamoe^ohm  is  not  set  frae  in  ibe 
plaiima,  tiie  liver  does  not  oontain  aa  exoesB  of  iioot  and  tiie  urine 
is  free  from  pathdogical  nrinaxy  pigmente. 

Tbe  regeneration  of  {be  blood  in  dilorosis  under  rest  and  iroair 
ment  with  iron  may  usually  be  rather  promptly  effected  bgr  increased 
actiTity  probably  accompanied  by  hyperplasia  of  the  led  manow. 
This  regenerative  process  may  be  indicated  in  the  blood  byiiie  peri- 
odical appearance  of  considerable  numbers  of  normoUaslB.  Hie 
appearance  of  these  nucleated  red  cdk  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
moderate  inioreaae  of  leucocytes,  bofli  mononudear  and  po^udear, 
constituting  the  mixed  leueocytosis  diaracteristio  ot  primary  dilo- 
roeis.    Myelocytes  also  may  rarely  be  seen. 

PBBNIGIOUB  ANJDflA. 

Pemidons  anaamia  is  a  diseaae  of  tiie  Uood  and  blood-fonning 
organs,  characterised  by  ezceesive  destruction  assodatad  witii  delec- 
tive  production  of  red  cells. 

llie  exact  relation  of  fhe  faotocs  concerned  in  the  causation  of  the 
disease  has  not  been  determined.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  while 
very  rapid  cases  of  pemidous  ansMnia  have  hem  observed  unaccom- 
panied hj  the  usual  lesions  in  tiie  bone  marrow  causing  deCactive 
luematogeneeis,  tiie  disease  seems  not  to  exist  without  excessive  hie- 
matolysis. 

Pernicious  anaBmia  may  probably  originate  as  a  primary  disease 
of  the  blood  or  bone  marrow,  but  many  cases  apparently  idiopathic 
have  been  shown  at  autopsy  to  be  secondary  to  such  conditions  as 
cancer,  nephritis,  tuberculosis,  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucosa,  or  tbe 
presence  of  parasites  in  the  blood  or  intestine.  The  studies  of  Hunter 
indicate  that  the  destruction  of  the  blood  may  in  some  cases  result 
principally  in  the  portal  circulation  and  particularly  in  the  spleen 
from  the  action  of  toxic  principles  absorbed  from  the  intestines. 
Whatever  its  origin,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  pernicious  anaemia 
is  the  fact  that  the  anaemia  is  entirely  disproportionate  to  any  appar- 
ent cause,  and  when  once  established  tends  to  progress  to  a  fatal  issue. 

The  essential  lesion  is  an  extreme  and  progressive  diminution  in 
number  and  very  great  variation  in  size  and  form  of  the  red  blood  cells 
(see  Plate,  Figs.  3  and  4,  page  80).  Nearly  constant  is  a  general 
lesion  of  the  bone  marrow  in  which  the  normal  nucleated  red  cells  are 
replaced  by  an  excessive  number  of  larger  nucleated  corpuscles  with 
hypersemia  and  atrophy  of  fat  cells.  There  is  thus  established  an  ab- 
normal type  of  development  of  red  cells  which  closely  resembles  the 
embryoDHl  type.  The  destruction  of  haemoglobin  is  followed  bj'  a 
considerable  deposit  of  iron  in  tbe  liver,  spleen,  marrow,  and  other 
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organs,  by  the  appearance  of  abnormal  pigments  in  the  urine,  and  by 
a  yellowish  discolorization  of  the  skin.  The  prolonged  ansBmia  may 
cause  fatty  degeneration  of  the  viscera,  especially  of  the  liver,  kidneys, 
and  heart  muscle.  As  a  combined  result  of  fatty  changes  in  the 
arterial  walls  and  of  the  diminution  in  albuminous  principles  and 
coagulability  of  the  blood,  haemorrhages  in  various  parts  of  tlio  body 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Disseminated  areas  of  sclerosis  in  the 
spinal  cord  have  been  described  and  regarded  as  the  result  of  minute 
haemorrhages  in  this  region. 

In  the  blood  the  red  cells  are  usually  reduced  to  less  than  two 
million  and  often  to  half  a  million  per  cubic  millimetre.  Of  the 
remaining  cells  a  considerable  percentage  or  nearly  all  may  be  ab- 
normally large  (megalocytes).  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  certain  type 
of  the  disease  many  of  the  red  cells  are  very  small  (micn)cyte8). 
Cells  of  very  irregular  shape  are  often  present  in  abundance  (jKjiki- 
locytes).  The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  the  majority  of  the  cells  is 
either  increased  as  in  one  distinct  type  of  the  disease,  or  diminished 
as  in  other  cfises  in  which  the  individual  cells  mav  resemble  those  of 
chlorosis.  The  "  haemoglobin  index  " — that  is,  the  relation  of  tlie 
total  j)ercentage  of  haemoglobin  to  the  total  number  of  cells — may 
be  normal  when  a  deficiency  of  luemoglobin  in  one  cell  is  counter- 
balanced by  a  j)roj)ortionate  excess  in  another. 

A  variety  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  reil  cells  are  commonly 
present,  including  especially  the  change  fnmi  haemoglobin  to  methae- 
moglobin,  as  indicated  in  those  cells  which  stain  reddish-brown  with 
eosin. 

Nucleateil  red  cells  of  normal  size  (normoblasts)  are  of  rather  in- 
fre([uent  occurrence  in  the  blood  of  well-established  pernicious  anae- 
mia. Abnormally  large  nucleated  red  cells  (megaloblasts)  are  a 
nearly  constant  element  and  of  great  diagnostic  imj)ortance,  as  they 
indicate  the  j)resenc^  of  a  grave  lesion  in  the  bone  marrow. 

Megalocytes  and  megaloblasts  usually  show  an  excess  of  hapmo- 
globin,  may  exhibit  ama4x)id  movement,  and  have  no  tendency  toward 
the  formation  of  rouleaux.  Extremely  large  nucleateil  red  cells 
(gigantoblasts)  are  fre<)uently  found  in  advanced  cases,  and  in  these 
cells  as  well  as  in  the  megaloblasts  the  nuclei  may  he  seen  in  vari^nis 
stages  of  normal  or  pathological  mitosis,  while  in  their  protoplasm 
may  occasionally  be  demonstrated  small  ba.<iophile  granules.  In  very 
rapid  castes  of  jxernicious  an.Tmia  lK)th  normoblasts  and  megaloblasts 
may  be  al)sont  from  the  bUxnl,  in  which  (»vent  the  vellow  marrow  of 
the  long  l)07ies  is  not  replaced  by  normal  or  jxithological  red  marrow. 
During  the  rapid  destruction  of  red  cells  haemoglobin  may  Ix*  dis- 
solved in  the  plasma,  which  in  dry  preparations  stained  with  eosin 
takes  on  a  reddish  tinge. 
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In  the  abseiDce  <rf  ooinjdkafiogaa  prodooing  leaaocstaaa,  m  peni- 
ekKU  BtUEsnia  the  leaoocyteB  an  vaaaBj  dimjnfaheci  in  nmnber.  Of 
tiie  remaining  white  oells  tin  maDonndear  oeDa  m^  be  moat  idmu- 
dant  and  a  few  myehaytm  may  be  loimd. 

tXUKMMlA.  {LEnOOOYTHAHU}. 

Leoktemia  is  ohazaoteriaed  by  a  progreaaive  iDoreaae  cC  tbe  mbi^ 
odls  and  decrease  <tf  thetedoeDaol  tlie  blood,  and  by  alterations  of 
"nuying  extent  in  the  aptoon,  lymph  Dodee,  and  bone  marrow.  Leu- 
knmia  is  probata  to  be  le^uded  as  a  primary  diaease  of  the  blood- 
forming  organs.  Many  antharitua,  however,  ooneiiJer  a  cbange  in 
tiie  Uood  plasma  to  be  the  primary  oanae,  and  otibers,  influeiKMKl  by 
tbe  diaoorery  of  bacteria  in  the  Uood  of  a  few  eases,  believe  in  the 
infeotioos  nature  of  the  malady.  The  increase  of  uric  arid  in  the 
Uood  and  nrine  of  leohannia  is  thon^t  I7  many  to  be  of  etiological 
importance.  A  doee  relation  between  Imbemia  imd  some  otber 
diseases  of  the  Uood  Is  indicated  by  the  occasional  umlotibted  devel- 
opment of  lenkazaia  daring  the  ocnzee  of  pernicious  aiiiumia  or 
pseudo-leoksmia. 

According  to  the  predominanoe  of  the  changes  jn  one  or  other  of 
Hie  oralis,  various  types  of  the  affection  may  bo  dislinguigbed. 
Myelogenous  leukoemia  indicates  a  special  inTolveinent  of  tbe  bone 
narrow,  but  a  pare  fonn  of  this  variety  is  extremely  rare.  Spleiio- 
myelogenous  leukcemia  with  changes  in  the  spleen  and  marrow  is 
more  commonly  seen.  Lymphatic  leukcBtnia,  with  alterations  promi- 
nent in  tbe  lymph  nodes,  absent  or  inconsiderable  in  the  spleen  or 
marrow,  is  a  common  variety.  Usually  all  three  organs  are  simul- 
taneously involved.  Aa  a  rule,  other  internal  organs,  liver,  kid- 
neys, lunge,  etc.,  show  an  infiltration  of  their  capillaries  with  leu- 
cocytes, or  the  presence  of  numerous  small  collections  of  spheroidal 
cells. 

The  lymphatic  tissue  in  the  gastro-iutestinal  tract  and  of  other 
regions  may  be  in  a  condition  of  hyperplasia.  The  changes  referaUe 
to  diminution  of  red  cells  and  prolonged  aneemia  are  simitar  to,  but 
less  pronounced  than,  those  of  pernicious  aniemia. 

Ecchymoses  in  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  or  severe  h»- 
morrhages  on  slight  provocation,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 
and  kidneys,  are  frequent  complications.  Aside  from  various  other 
foreign  chemical  sulMtances  which  may  exist  in  the  blood  in  leukie- 
mia,  there  are  very  frequently  found  in  the  blood,  marrow,  spleen, 
liver,  etc.,  after  death  elongated  octahedral  crystals,  called  Chfvcot's 
crystals,  which  are  believed  to  be  formed  by  a  combination  of  phos- 
phoric acid  with  some  organic  base. 


IN  THB  COMPOSITION  OT  THE  BLOOD. 

For  a  detailed  descriptiou  of  tlie  lesions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  in  leukeemia,  see  chapters  on  BIoo<I,  Spkcti,  Lymph  Nodeii, 
Bones,  etc. 

The  spM'iflc  gravity,  alkalinity,  and  coagulability  of  the  blood 
are  tinifomily  diminii^hed  in  leukieraia,  as  in  other  forms  of  progres- 
sive aoieniia,  but  the  morphology  of  the  blood  vai-ies  with  the  type  of 
the  disease  and  the  predominance  of  the  lesion  in  different  organ?!. 
Aside  fnim  Iho  raro  cunditionH  when,  under  proper  treatment,  the 
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ihconiiitin.  In  dry  i.reparati.>iis  fmiii  tho  I.I.kkI  nf  ,v>W:ii 
large,  ba»ket-shn])ed,  faintly  staining  nuclei,  apf«rent!y  devoid  of 
protoplium,  are  fretiuently  encountered  (Pl^iTK,  Fig.  5,  page  80). 
Fatty  degeneration  of  the  protoplasm  of  Ieiicoryte«  has  been  dt'mon- 
strated,  both  in  the  circulation  and  in  the  bone  inarrow.  and  an 
increase  cohesiveness  may-  frequently  bo  noted. 

The  red  bUxxl  cells  in  leukiemia  e.xhibit,  in  a  U'sser  degree,  many 
of  the  changes  characteristic  of  pernicious  aniemia.  In  the  lym- 
phatic type,  normoblasts  and  me(^ob]ast»  may  be  very  infrequent, 


A 
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t»t  with  ihe  iDToWcmait  aif-tbe  manow,  atfmiaSiy  is  HtiMr",  tber 
ma;  ni^iear  in  ocnundenhte  mtmbam.' 

PSEDBO-LBUKSUIA.  ("HODQKIH'B  DffilZASE,-  -ADtSW). 

Under  this  term  it  hMbeeo  cwrtnwMgyto  deecribea  taHiter  faetero- 
geneouB  group  of  oaaet  oharaAtaiied  by  [oagnaBivs  anmaik,  bj 
hyperidaHia  of  tin  lynqih  nodes  and  Aodi^ee,  vrith  an  ooaaBiGDal  but 
1^  no  means  oonietent  inv^vamcnt  of  tbe  qileen,  livar,  and  bone 
manow,  and  by  new  grow&s  of  lym^iatao  tiiroee  in  many  parts  of  - 
iba  body.  While  aneemia  at  moderate  or  aerere  i^ade  is  Tcry  ocn- 
■tantly  presrat  in  this  diaeoee,  tibe  increase  of  leooocrytea  diazaotnia- 
tie  of  leuksBmia  is  wanting. 

Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  (if  it  be  a  an^  diaeaae)  voy 
little  is  definitely  known.  'Hie  oilarBement  of  the  lya^  nodes  is  in 
typical  oases  due  to  simple  hyperplasia.  The  Uood  dianges  may 
present  the  type  of  ponioiouB  angwwia,  and  in  wdl^antiientioated 
flssee  the  oonditioii  has  developed  into  trqe  leaksemia.  Beoent  eri- 
denoe  fsTois  the  b^ef  that  some  oases  olasaed  under  this  headii^ 
may  be  of  an  infectious  dbaracter.*  Cases  ot  prunaiy  sazooma  ct 
.&e  lymph  nodes  have  been  described  as  oasee  <^  peoudo-lwdnBPiia. 

'Hie  oondition  found  at  autopsy  varies  greatly  aoooiding  to  the 
jdistribntion  end  diaracter  of  the  new  growths  of  lymphstifi  tissue. 
The  lymi^atio  nodules  involved  m^  be  principally  fimited  to  tiw 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  (dermal  type).  Or  the  lymph  nodes 
of  tho  pharj'nx  and  neck  may  be  cliieSy  involved  (tonsillar  type). 
Or  the  axillary  or  inguinal  or  mediastinal  or  retroperitoneal  groupe 
may  be  involved,  A  somewhat  characteristic  condition  is  produced 
by  hyperplasia,  often  followed  by  ulceration,  of  the  lymph  nodules  of 
the  gastro- intestinal  tract  (intestinal  type).  The  hyperplastic  lymph 
nodes  may  be  isolated  or  they  may  be  joined  fo  form  large  lobulated 
masses.  The  enlarged  lymph  nodules  may  in  the  intestine  project 
far  into  the  lumen  in  spheroidal  or  polypoid  form,  and  are  sometimes 
dark  in  color  as  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  hemoglobin  ot 
extravasated  blood  in  the  congested  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
nodules.  Hyperplasia  of  the  thymus  has  been  described  in  associa- 
tion with  the  lesions  of  the  lymph  nodes,"  A  distinct  aub-varietr  is 
that  which  terminat4«  in  leukaemia.  In  general  any  of  the  lymph- 
nodes  or  collections  of  lymphoid  tissue  may  be  involved,  and  nearly 

'  For  further  data  with  bibliography  codbuU  Mailer,  Centml.  f.  allg.  Pathol., 
v..  1894. 

'  Fliitner.  "Multiple  Lympho-Mrcomttta."  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports.  toI. 
Hi.,  p.  153 

'  Brigidio  and  Pica/li.  Zicgler's  Beitr.  7..  patli.  Aoat.,  Bd.  xvi.,  p.  888. 
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every  region  has  been  a  site  of  origin  for  the  new  growths  of  lym- 
phoid tissue,  so  that  a  great  variety  of  combinations  may  be  seen. 

The  leucocytes  in  the  blood  may  be  slightly  increased  or  dimin- 
ished, and  in  either  case  the  mononuclear  forms  are  usually  in  excess. 
Myelocytes  have  been  observed  in  moderate  percentage,  but  never  in 
such  proportions  as  in  leukaemia.' 

Anceinia  infantum  pseudo-leukcemica  (von  Jaksch)  is  a  some- 
what ))Gculiar  form  of  anaemia  occurring  in  children,  and  character- 
ized by  progressive  anaemia,  by  a  considerable  increase  of  leucocytes, 
by  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  often  by  hyperplasia  of 
the  lymph  nodes. 

By  some  authorities  it  is  regarded  as  an  early  stage  of  leukaemia, 
by  others  as  a  form  of  secondary  anaemia  following  rachitis,  tuber- 
culosis, or  syphilis. 

The  histological  changes  in  the  blood-forming  organs  are,  so  far  aa 
is  known,  very  similar  to,  but  less  pronounced  than  those  of  leukaemia. 
The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  usually  greater  than  that  of  the 
liver,  thus  differing  from  infantile  leukaemia,  in  which  the  liver  and 
spleen  are  equally  affected — while  the  involvement  of  the  lymph  nodes 
is  leiss  frequent  than  in  leukaemia. 

The  red  cells  present  most  of  the  changes  of  pernicious  anaemia, 
but  nucleated  red  cells  are  often  found  in  great  abundance.  The  leu- 
cocytes may  number  one  hundred  thousand  per  cubic  millimetre,  the 
increase  affecting  the  mononuclear  cells  chiefly,  the  eosinophile  cells 
slightly,  and  of  both  a  considerable  percentage  may  be  myelocytes. 

'  CoDSult  MonU  and  Berggrun,  **  Die  cbroniscbe  Amemie  d.  KiDdesalter,  **  Leipsic, 
1892. 


S0OHBUTtJ&-PUBPUBA-H  /TIM  A  TOPHILIA. 


SOOBBUTDB  (80USVT). 

This  diseaee  ajqwan  to  result  from  imperfect  nutrition  uuder 
ooDditions  which  oannot  be  oonsidered  here,  and  whose  immediata 
oaose  we  do  not  tmderstaod.  nw  IsBionB  are  variable,  the  maHi 
|»ominent  being  anennia;  exlksnaaiioa  of  blood  in  tbe  skin,  siibca- 
taneoDB  tiBSTie,  and  mosclea;  swelling  and  ulceration  of  tb<-  ^uma. 
&nall  and  Bometimes  ezteuaive  hmnorrtiagee  are  apt  to  oocnr  in  die 
maoouB  membranes  and  <m  bwoub  sur&oes.  Small  nken  mi^  fonu 
in  Uie  mucous  membranes.  Fat^  degeseratiaD  of  the  beaxt,  liver, 
■nd  kidneyB  is  not  uncommon.  The  spleen  ma7  be  large  aod-K^ 
Ko  constant  diaractetistic  dutnges  have  been  discovered,  eittter  in 
the  Uood  Teasels  or  the  Uood,  whidi  would  satistaotori^  aooonnt  for 
Hie  extravaaationB  and  other  kaitHis. 

The  body  is  ^pt  to  decompose  earfy.  The  skin  may  be  mottfed 
witii  small  and  large  purple,  Uue,  brown,  or  Maekidi  spots  j»oduoed 
by  degenerative  changes  in  the  eztravasated  blood  in  the  cutis. 
Sometimes  ulcers  are  produced  by  the  perforation  of  effused  blood  oo 
to  the  surface. 

Tbe  joints  may  be  inflamed,  may  contain  serum  or  blood.  Rarely 
the  hsemorrhages  are  followed  by  deetruction  of  the  cartilages  and 
ends  of  tbe  bones. 

Very  rarely  there  is  hsBmorrbage  between  tbe  periosteum  and 
bone,  and  in  the  bone  itself,  producing  softening  and  destruction  of 
tbe  bone,  and  separation  of  the  epiphyses.  The  sternal  ends  of  the 
ribs  are  the  most  frequent  seat  of  this  change. 

That  some  forms  or  phases  of  scorbutus  are  of  infectious  nature 
is  not  improbable,  but  definite  data  in  this  direction  are  wanting.' 


PURPURA  IL^LHORRHAOICA   (MORBUS  MACULOSUS). 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  tbe  occurrence  of  ecchymoses  in 
the  skin,  mucous  and   serous  membranes.     Hfemorrhages,  particu- 

■  For  a  study  of  scorbutus  in  iofntits  consult  Norlhrup  and  OranOaU,  Hew  ToA 
Hed.  Jour,  Ma j  36th,  18M. 
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larly  from  the  mucous  membranes,  may  be  very  severe  and  even 
fatal.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  A  few  cases  have  been 
described  under  this  name  in  which  the  characteristic  eochymoseB 
were  associated  with  the  pyogenic  bacteria,  representing,  it  would 
seem,  a  phase  of  pysemia.  Whether  any  considerable  number  of 
cases  of  this  disease  are  associated  with  bacteria  we  do  not  yet 
know.* 

H^MATOPHILIA  (HEMORRHAGIC  DIATHESIS). 

This  abnormal  condition  consists  in  a  liability  to  persistent  hae- 
morrhage on  the  slightest  provocation,  and  is  dependent  upon  some 
constitutional  peculiarity  which  is  unknown  to  us.  It  is  freijuently 
hereditary.  An  unusual  thinness  of  the  intima  of  the  arteries  has 
been  noticed  in  some  cases,  and  other  changes  have  been  described ; 
but  there  are  no  constant  lesions  associated  with  hsBmorrhages,  as  yet 
discovered,  which  would  satisfactorily  explain  their  occurrence.  The 
hsBmorrhages  may  be  traumatic  in  origin,  or  they  may  occur  sponta- 
neously from  the  mucous  membranes. 


*  For  n  more  detailed  considcratioD  in  the  light  of  recent  studies  of  cases  often 
grouped  under  *^he  name  **  llicmorrhagic  Infections,  **  conHult  Jlonl,  Ergebnisse  der 
allg.  Actiologic,  1890.  p.  793  (bibliography). 


ADDISON'S  DISEASE. 


This  name  is  applied  to  a  disease  especially  characterized  by  a 
peduliar  pigmontatioii  of  the  elcin  and  by  certain  changes  in  the  ad- 
renals. The  patients  become  verj'  aniemic,  but  are  not  emaciated. 
They  suffer  from  cerebral  symptoms,  great  proHtrstion.  syncope,  and 
derangements  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

The  pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  the  symptom  wlii<'h  has  especially 
attacted  attention.  The  change  in  color  usually  begins  and  becomes 
most  marked  in  those  parts  of  the  skin  which  are  not  covered  by  the 
clothing  or  are  naturally  darker  colored.  Tlie  rest  of  the  skin  after- 
ward changes  color,  but  not  uniformly,  white  patches  beiuy  Icfl, 
Tlie  color  ia  at  firet  a  light  yellow  or  brown :  this  becomes  darker  un- 
til it  is  of  a  dark  greenish,  grayish,  or  blackitnh  brown.  Tlie  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tongue,  lijia,  and  gums  may  be  pigmented  in  the 
same  way. 

Under  the  name  of  Addison's  disease  ditfeivnt  obs^frvers  li;ivo  de- 
scribed cases  in  which  the  symptoms  and  bronzed  skin  existed  with- 
out disease  of  the  adrenals;  cases  in  which  the  bronzed  skin  was  the 
only  lesion ;  and  cases  in  which  the  adrenals  were  diseased  without 
symptoms  or  bronzed  skin. 

We  hardly  know  as  yet  what  are  really  the  characteristic  lesions 
of  the  disease. 

TJie  Skin. — The  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  due  to  deposit  of  yel- 
lowish-brown pigment  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis,  espe- 
cially in  the  layer  covering  the  papillas,  and  lees  constantly  in  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  cutis. 

The  Brain. — Pigmentation  of  the  gray  matter,  acute  meningitis, 
chronic  meningitis,  and  distention  of  the  ventricles  with  serum  have 
been  observed. 

Ihe  Heart. — The  muscular  fibres  may  be  the  seat  of  fatty  degen- 
eration. 

The  Sympathetic  Nerves  may  show  a  variety  of  changes  ap- 
parently due  to  chronic  inflammation,  especially  the  nerves  whidi 
are  in  contact  with  the  adrenals.  Various  changes  in  the  semilunar 
ganglia  have  been  described. 
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The  Adrenals. — The  most  common  lesion  of  these  bodies  is  a 
tuberculous  inflammation,  and  this  or  some  other  lesion  of  the  ad- 
renals has  been  found  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  cases.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  similar  lesions  of  the  adrenals 
often  occur  without  other  indications  of  Addison's  disease. 

Tuberculous  adrenals  may  be  large,  hard,  and  nodular;  less  fre- 
quently of  normal  size  or  smaller  than  normal.  On  section  tlie^'  may 
contain  cheesy  masses  surrounded  by  zones  of  gray,  semi-translucent 
tissue.  Later  the  cheesy  masses  may  become  calcifled  or  they  may 
soften  and  break  down.  The  grayish  zones  are  composed  of  tubercle 
tissue,  or  denser  connective  tissue. 

Other  cases  have  been  described  in  which  the  adrenals  were  the 
seat  of  carcinoma  or  of  fatty  or  waxy  degeneration.  The  adrenals  in 
some  cases  appear  normal  or  they  may  be  atrophied. 

On  the  whole  the  clinical,  morphological,  and  experimental  data 
now  available  seem  to  point  to  both  the  sympathetic  system  and  to 
the  adrenals  as  of  greatest  significance  in  determining  this  disease. 
But  exact  knowledge  in  the  matter  depends  upon  a  much  more  defi- 
nite understanding  than  is  now  possible  of  the  functions  and  rela- 
tionship of  the  adrenals  and  the  nervous  system.' 

*  For  a  suDimury  of  the  available  observations  on  Addison's  disease  up  tn  189S 
consult  Tfunnjmm,  Trans.  Assn.  Am.  Pbys.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  34.  Consult  also  r. 
Kahlden^  Zicgler*s  Beitr.  z.  path.  Anat.,  Bd.  x.,  p.  494.  On  the  relationship  of 
the  suprarenal  bodies  to  the  nervous  system,  consult  Alextimier^  ibid.,  Bd.  li., 
p.  145.  For  observations  on  the  effects  of  removal  of  suprarenal  body  see  Tiztoni, 
ibid..  Bd.  vi.  For  recent  and  general  bibliography  consult  Lubanch,  Ergebnisae  d. 
spec.  path.  Morphologic  u.  Physiologic,  1896,  p.  4SS. 


Thero  fire  iio  constant  or  cbaracteristio  morphological  lesions  of 
this  dineaae,  wbich  involves  eiicb  tlefects  in  nutrition  as  lead  to  au 
abnormal  accumnlation  of  eugar  in  Ihe  blood  anil  ita  discbarge  by 
the  urine. 

A  great  variety  of  lenious  liavo  been  found  in  tbe  body  after  death 
from  diabetes,  but  none  of  them  and  no  combination  of  them  appear 
to  Ixj  of  well-defined  significance  in  this  special  relation sbij). 

The  Brain  may  appear  to  be  entirely  normal;  it  may  bo  con-j 
geatod;  there  may  be  an  increase  of  serum;  the  convolutions  may  bw| 
shrunken;  there  may  be  meningitis;  there  may  be  dilatation  of  tha 
blood  veMsels,  small  extrava  sat  ions  of  blood  around  the  vessels,  en- 
largement of  tbe  perivascular  spaces,  and  alterations  in  the  perivas- 
cular sheaths  and  nerve  tissue  bounding  tbe  cavities;  tiioro  may 
be  tumors  at  tbe  base  of  tbe  brain. 

The  Spinal  Cord  may  present  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels; 
dilatation  of  tbe  central  canal;  chemges  in  tbe  gray  matter  of  the  an- 
terior cornua. 

The  Lungs. — There  may  be  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  broncho-pneu- 
monia, lobar  pneumonia,  gangrene  of  tbe  lung,  chronic  pulmonary 
phthisis. 

The  Heart  is  often  small ;  there  may  be  chronic  endocarditis. 

The  Stomach  and  Intestines. — The  stomach  may  be  dilated,  its 
walls  may  be  thickeaed,  there  may  be  hEemorrbagic  erosions  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  the  intestineB  there  may  be  tuberculous  ulcers 
or  enteritis. 

The  Liver  may  be  cirrhotic  or  fatty. 

The  Kidneys  may  be  entailed;  they  may  be  tbe  seat  of  paren- 
chymatous d^eneration  or  diffuse  nephritis ;  there  may  be  glycogenic 
degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  Henle's  loops. 

The  Blood.— In  a  few  cases  fat  has  been  found  in  the  blood,  and 
fat  emboli  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs. 

Attention  haa,  however,  been  called  to  the  pancreas,  wbich  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases  may  show  atrophy  of  the  parenchyma 
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with  increase  of  the  interstitial  tissue  or  other  lesions.  Similar  le- 
sions of  the  pancreas  may,  however,  occur  without  the  existence  of 
diabetes.  The  results  of  partial  or  total  extirpation  of  the  pancreas 
lend  weight  to  the  importance  of  this  organ  in  the  etiolc^y  of  dia- 
betes.' 

*  Reference  to  the  more  important  work  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in  an 
article  by  ^/MoAora,  Yircb.  Arch.,  Bd.  cxliii.,  p.  Ill,  1896. 
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DEATH  FROM  KLEOTEIOITT. 


Lightning. — PersooB  wbo  are  stnick  by  Hghtning  m^  die  in- 
■tentlj;  or maycxmtiniieforBeTerftlhoarBocanatoaeordeluioaSiand 
tiien  either  die  or  reoorer ;  or  Hu^  may  die  after  acsoe  time  fimn  the 
effects  of  the  bumg  and  injnries  reoaived. 

The  post-morion  appeanmoee  are  Teay  TariaUe.  Sometimes 
tiure  are  no  marks  (tf  external  violfinoe  or  internal  liwBTmn  Scme- 
timee  the  dothes  are  bomtand  torn,  vfaile  theddnbeneatiitiKmis 
nnchanged.  TTBoalfythraearemadat^oontiiBiaLandlaoesatitnfOr 
eochymoses,  orlaoerated,  pmiotiiied  womids,  or  faaetmea  of  tiie  boneB» 
OT  saperflcdal  or  deep  boras.  The  trai^  of  the  eleotoio  fluid  may 
sometimes  be  marked  by  dark-red  arboreeoent  streaks  on  tiw  aikiii. 
Fractures  are  rare. 

The  intranal  visoera  may  be  laoerated  and  d^orgamaEid  fram 
lisbtninx. 

Artificial  Electrical  Currmta. — In  death  frcsn  powerftil  artifi- 
cial electrical  currents,  either  by  accident,  as  in  linemen  and  others, 
or  in  electrical  executions,  there  may  be  local  burnings  of  varying 
degree  where  the  wires  or  electrodes  come  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
The  clothes  may  be  pierced  with  holes  at  the  point  of  exit  of  the 
current. 

Internally  there  appear  to  be  no  marked  or  characteristic  lesdons, 
either  gross  or  microscopical,  in  this  form  of  death. 

Van  Giesoo '  and  others  have  observed  the  occasional;  but  not 
constant,  occurrence  of  small  luemorrh^es  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  the  significance  of  which  is  douhtfuL  Other  petechial 
spots  have  been  observed  beneath  the  serous  surfacee  of  the  endo- 
cardium, pericardium,  and  pleura,  and  on  the  spleen. 

'  Van  Qieton,  "  A.  Report  of  the  Groes  and  Mfcroscopical  Exatnlnaiion  of  Six 
Cases  of  I>eath  b;  Stroag  Blectiical  Current!."  Reprint  from  the  New  Tork  Medi- 
cal Journal,  May  7th  and  14th,  1SB2. 


DEATH    FROM    SUFFOCATTOX- ASPHYXIA. 


By  suflfocation  we  understand  that  condition  in  which  air  is  pre- 
vented from  penetrating  into  the  lungs  without  direct  pressure  on 
the  larynx  or  trachea.  The  interruption  of  the  function  of  respira- 
tion which  is  thus  hrought  alK>ut  induces  the  condition  known  as 
asphyxia.  Many  deaths  from  drowning  and  strangulation  take 
place  in  this  way. 

The  methods  in  which  the  supply  of  air  may  be  cut  oflf  from  the 
lungs  are  ver}^  various.  The  mouth  and  nose  may  l)e  closed  by  the 
hand,  by  plasters  and  cloths,  by  wrapping  up  the  head  in  cloths,  by 
covering  the  face  with  earth,  hay,  griiin,  etc.  Foreign  iKxlies  may 
be  introduced  into  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx.  Blood  may 
pass  into  the  trachea  from  an  aneurism  or  from  a  wound.  The  glot- 
tis may  be  closed  by  inflammatory  swelling.  Matters  which  are 
vomited  may  lodge  in  the  larynx. 

On  the  other  hand,  injury  or  disease  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  or 
paralysis  or  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  respinition  from  drugs,  tumors 
pressing  upon  the  air  passages,  or  diseases  of  the  lungs  themselves, 
may  induce  asphyxia. 

EXTERNAL  INSPECTION. 

The  body  should  be  examined  for  marks  of  violence,  the  cavities 
of  the  mouth  and  nose  for  foreign  substances. 

The  face  may  be  livid  and  swollen  or  present  a  natunil  appear- 
ance. The  conjunctiva  may  be  congested  and  ecchymotic.  There 
may  be  small  ecchymoses  on  the  face,  neck,  and  chest.  The  mouth 
often  contains  frothy  blood  and  mucus.  The  tongue  may  be  pro- 
truded. 

INTERNAL  EXAMINATION. 

The  Brain  c*nd  its  membranes  may  be  ct>ngested,  or  aiuemic  and 
cedeinatous,  or  unchanged. 

The  Blood  throughout  the  botiv  is  unusuallv  dark-colortnl  and 
fluid. 
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The  Larynx  may  ooDtain  f <»eigii  bodiefl  whioh  have  prodnoed  tiie 
soffocaiicm.  The  miuxniB  membrane  of  the  laryiut,  fawdua,  and 
broDf^  is  omgested  and  MmetimeB  eoobrmotio.  These  paasagn 
oontam  bothy  Uood  and  mncoB. 

7%e  iMngt  are  asaal^  omgeeted  and  oadematooB,  hot  ■ometimee 
do  not  differ  £rom  their  ordinaiy  appearanoe.  There  may  be  small 
patches  of  emfdiysema  near  tiw  sorCaoe  ot.  ihe  lungs.  SonaettiiMe, 
e^woiaUy  fai  infants,  SDiall  eoobymoees  are  foond  in  tiie  oortaland 
polmonary  pleura. 

The  Heart  osnal^  prosontB  its  lie^t  oavities  fnU  of  Uood,  ite 
left  caTitaes  empty ;  bnt  to  thu  there  are  frequent  exoeptions. 

The  Abdominal  Viscera  are  osaally  ocngested. 

DEATH  FBOH  SmAKatriATION— HANQIKO. 

StrangQlaticBi  is  effected  by  Ae  irdc^t  of  the  body  in  hanging 
by  preesure  on  the  neck  with  iba  hands  or  1^  some  otiier  object,  or 
by  oonstriotiaa  of  Ihe  neok  with  a  oord  or  ligature  <tf  soane  khid. 
Death  is  usaally  prodnoed  by  aqdiyzia,  or  I7  aspl^xia  oontbined 
with  the  effect  cf  1^  oottang-off  of  llie  blood  snp^^  to  the  brain  by 
pressure  on  the  large  Teaaeb  <tf  tiie  neok.  In  some  caaes  cf  hangiBK 
death  ensues  as  a  result  of  fraetofs  or  dislocation  <rf  the  cerviealvcr- 


EXTERNAI.  INSPECTION. 

The  face  may  be  livid  and  swoUeu,  the  eyes  prominent,  the  lips 
Bwollen,  and  the  ton^e  protruded.  These  appearances  are,  how- 
ever,  often  absent.  Erection  of  the  penis,  sjaculation  of  semen,  and 
evacuation  of  fwces  and  urine  are  frequently  observed. 

In  most  cases  marks  are  left  upon  the  neck  by  the  objects  which 
have  directly  produced  the  strangulation. 

Id  cases  of  hanging,  the  mark  about  the  neck  varies  considerably 
in  poBitioii,  direction,  and  general  characters,  depending  upon  the 
kind  of  ligature  employed,  the  time  of  suepension,  period  after  death 
at  which  the  observation  is  made,  etc.  The  most  common  mark 
left  by  a  cord  about  the  neck  is  a  dry,  dense,  brownish  furrow, 
whose  breadth  corresponds  but  in  a  very  general  way  with  the 
diameter  of  the  cord.  In  some  cases,  according  to  Tidy  and  others, 
there  may  be  no  mark  at  all  if  the  hanging  is  quickly  accomplished 
with  a  soft  ligature  and  the  body  cut  down  immediately  after  death. 
There  may  be  abrasions  and  ecchymoses  of  the  skin  at  the  seat  of 
ligature. 

In  cases  of  strangulation  by  the  fingers  the  marks  on  the  neck 
may  correspond  in  a  general  way  to  the  shape  of  the  fingers. 
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The  application  of  the  same  forces  immediately  after  death  may 
produce  the  same  marks  as  when  death  is  induced  by  them. 

INTERNAL  EXAMINATION. 

The  Brain  and  its  membranes  may  be  congested,  or  there  may 
be  extra vasiition  of  blood,  or  there  may  be  no  abnonntd  appearances. 

The  Neck, — In  some  cases  there  is  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the 
ligature,  rupture  of  the  cervical  muscles,  fracture  of  the  os  hyoides 
and  cartilages  of  the  hirynx,  fracture  and  dislocation  of  the  cervicid 
vertebrae,  rupture  of  the  internal  vertebnd  ligaments  and  of  the  inner 
and  middle  coats  of  the  carotid  arteries.  Similar  changes  may  be 
pnxluced  in  the  dead  body  by  the  use  of  great  \'iolence.  In  death 
from  asphyxia  the  lesions  are  similar  to  those  described  above.  In 
some  Cius(»s — for  example,  where  death  has  occurred  from  f riglit  or 
shock — the  results  of  post-mortem  examination  are  entirely  negative. 

DEATH  FROM   DROWNING. 

In  exa.nining  the  bodies  of  persons  who  luive  l)een  drowned  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  a  numl)er  of  questions  which  may  arise  : 
Whether  the  person  came  into  the  water  alive  or  dead  ?  How  long 
a  time  h^is  elapsed  since  death  ?  Whether  the  person  committed  sui- 
cide, or  was  drownwl  by  accident,  or  was  murdered  ?  These  ijues- 
tions  are  to  l>e  sol  veil  sometimes  certainly,  sometimes  with  proba- 
bility, sometimes  not  at  all,  by  the  post-mortem  examination. 
Persons  dWng  in  the  water,  to  which  condition  the  term  dn>wning 
is  commonly  applied,  may  die  from  iusphyxia,  from  exhaustion,  fn>m 
fright  or  syncope,  from  diseases  of  tin*  heart,  ai>oplexy,  injuries,  etc. 
While  in  the  majority  of  cases  asphyxia  is  a  prtnlominant  or  imjx>r- 
tant  ftu^tor  in  death  by  drowning,  the  conditions  umler  which  death 
occurs  are  so  apt  to  be  complex  that  in  the  minority  of  cas«»»  only  are 
the  lesions  of  pure  iisphyxia  found  after  death,  while  in  most  cases 
the  IxHlies  present  the  more  or  less  well-marked  Imons  of  asphyxia 
together  with  those  indicative  of  complicating  conditio  >ns.  Tlu^re  are 
no  post-mortem  conditions  which  alone  are  absolutely  characteristic 
of  drowning,  and  it  is  only  by  considering  all  the  facts  elicitcMl  by 
the  autoj)sy  together  that  any  just  con*'lusion  can  Ik*  arrival  at.  It 
should  always  l)e  l)onie  in  mind,  mor«M)ver,  that  even  the  most  char- 
acteristic of  the  eWdences  of  drowning  an*  apt  to  be  mcHlitietl  or  t«» 
disappear  as  decomposition  go<'S  on. 

EXTERNAL   INSPECTION. 

Post-mortem  rigidity  usually  si»ts  in  early,  sometimes  immiMliat«»ly 
after  death.     Dt»comi>osition  gtx^s  on,  esiitH.'ially  in  summer,   >Wth 
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mrasoal  rapidity  in  bodieB  wMeh  have  been  removed  feom  iiie  water. 
Frequently,  but  by  no  rneana  oonalantiy,  the  peculiar  xoiq^iflning  of 
tlie  skin,  known  as  gooee  skin  (cutis  aneerina),  is  found,  buttliia  may 
oc(mr  after  death  from  other  causes.  A  light,  latheiy  tns^  ettiier 
white  or  blood-stained,  is  frequKitiiy  seen  about  tiie  month  and  nos- 
trils within  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after  removal  of  Urn  hodj 
from  tlie  water,  but  it  may  be  absent,  and  may  be  seen  after  death 
from  other  causes.  After  tlie  body  luu»  lain  for  several  faooxa  in  the 
wator  (twelve  to  twenty-four)  the  iiiick  skin  of  tlie  pahns  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  may  become  macerated  and  thrown  into 
coarse  wrinkles,  just  as  it  may  after  prolonged  soaking  daring  lifia, 
or  in  a  dead  body  thrown  into  the  water.  The  penis  and  nipples 
may  be  retracted  and  the  scrotum  durunken,  but  this  is  not  constant 
nor  characteristia 

If  the  person  has  strugg^  in  the  water  and  clutched  at  objects 
within  his  reach,  there  may  be  evidences  of  this  in  excoriations  of 
the  fingers  or  in  tlie  presence  of  sand,  weeds,  etc.,  imder  the  nails  or 
grasped  in  the  hands. 

External  marks  of  injury,  bruises,  etc,  should  be  sought  for, 
smce  persons  in  diving,  or  on  being  thrown  into  the  water  with  homi- 
eidal  intent,  may  have  died  from  the  violence,  and  not,  strictly  fspeBk- 
ing,  from  drowning.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  in  sooh  com- 
plex cases  that  injuries,  not  in  themselves  fatal,  may,  when  tiie  body 
is  in  the  water,  prove  so  on  account  of  the  inability  of  tlie  person  to 
rescue  himself  or  gain  time  for  recovery  from  the  injury,  and  that 
then  the  struggle  for  breath  may  be  but  slight,  and  the  more  promi- 
nent signs  of  drowning  but  little  marked. 

INTERNAL  EXAMINATION. 

The  Brain. — Congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  is  found 
only  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 

The  Blood,  when  death  occurs  from  asphyxia,  is  usually  fluid 
throughout  the  body  and  of  a  dark  color,  as  in  asphyxia  from  other 
causes. 

The  Air  Passages. — In  persons  who  die  from  asphyxia  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  is  usually  con- 
gested, and  the  air  passages  contain  a  variable  quantity  of  bloody  or 
mucous  froth.  In  persons  dying  in  the  water  from  other  causes  than 
asphyxia  these  appearances  are  absent.  Foreign  substances  from  the 
water,  such  as  sand,  weeds,  etc.,  or  matters  regurgitated  from  the 
stomach,  may  find  their  way  into  the  air  passages  during  the  act  of 
drowning  or  as  a  post-mortem  occurrence.  Thus,  in  bodies  washed 
about  on  the  bottom,  sand  or  mud  may  get  into  the  air  passages  for 
a  certain  distance,  from  the  mechanical  action  of  the  water. 
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The  Lungs  in  tjT)ical  cases  are  distended  so  that  they  fill  the 
thorax  and  cover  the  heart.  The  increased  size  is  due  partly  to  con- 
gestion, partly  to  the  presence  of  the  fluid  in  which  the  person  wiih 
drowned,  which  is  often  inspired  during  the  act  of  drowning,  and 
partly  to  the  distention  of  the  air  vesicles  with  air.  While,  in  cjls4?s 
of  drowning  in  which  there  is  a  struggle  and  water  is  breathe<l  in. 
the  lungs  contain  more  or  less  fluid,  this  may,  as  a  result  of  dcvoni- 
position,  find  its  way  in  greater  or  less  quantity  into  the  pleural  cavi- 
ties by  transudation,  leaving  the  lungs  comparatively  empty.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
reddish  fluid  may  collect  in  the  pleural  ca>nties  under  other  condi- 
tions than  drowning,  as  a  post-mortem  change,  by  transudation  from 
the  bloo<l  vessels  and  other  adjacent  tissue. 

The  Heart. — In  those  who  die  from  asphyxia  the  right  cavities 
are  usually  filled  with  fluid  blood,  while  the  left  cavities  are  empty. 
But  where  death  is  due  to  complex  causes  this  may  not  be  the  case. 

The  Stomach, — The  fluid  in  which  the  person  was  drownetl, 
sometimes  mixed  with  sand,  weeds,  etc.,  may  Ih?  swalloweil  during 
the  act  of  drowning.  Sand  may  wash  for  a  short  distan(*e  into  the 
cesophagus  after  death,  in  bodies  washing  alx^ut  the  bottom. 

The  Abdominal  Viscera  may  be  congested  in  persons  who  die 
from  asphyxia. 

In  persons  djdng  from  syncope,  shock,  etc.,  we  may  find  no 
lesions.  When  the  death  is  partly  due  to  jisphyxia  and  partly  to 
other  causes,  the  conditions  \vill  vary  in  various  ways,  which  niHMl 
not  be  described  in  detail  here. 

In  important  cases  of  doubtful  drowning  it  is  desirable  to  care- 
fully collect  and  save  some  of  the  fluid  from  the  limgs  and  stomach 
for  micro-chemical  examination,  since  the  identification  of  these 
fluids  with  those  in  which  the  person  was  presumably  drowned  vnll 
oft^n  give  certainty  to  an  otherwise  doubtful  case. 

For  the  detailed  consideration  of  the  anatomical  diagnosis  of 
drowning,  the  changes  which  bodies  dead  from  drowning  undergo 
from  decomiK)sition,  and  the  factors  bearing  on  the  question  of  sui- 
cide, homicide,  etc.,  we  refer  to  works  on  medical  jurispnidencH\' 

»  Tidy,   "Legal  Medicine,"  vol.  ii  ,  pp.  342-373.     Quy  and  Ferricr,  "Forensic 
Medicine,"  pp.  274-285. 
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DEATH  FROM  POISONESTG. 


In  cases  of  suspected  poisoning  which  may  possibly  have  a  medi- 
co-legal bearing  the  examination  should  be  made  with  extreme  caze 
and  thoroughness.  The  inspection  of  the  body  and  the  examination 
of  all  the  viscera  should  be  tiiorough  and  detailed.  Svery  appear- 
ance should  be  noted  at  the  time  and  nothing  left  to  the  memory. 
It  is  well  to  have  an  assistant  record  the  observations  as  they  are 
made.  The  disposition  of  the  parts  and  organs  in  jars  should  also 
be  noted  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  important  to  rem^nber  that  many  poisons  destroy  life  witii- 
out  producing  appreciable  lesions,  and  also  that  many  cases  of  sud- 
den death  occur,  not  due  to  poisons,  and  without  any  discoverable 
cause. 

In  bodies  which  are  exhumed  for  examination  the  tissues  may  be 
so  changed  by  decomposition  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
lesions  have  or  have  not  existed.  In  such  cases  the  careful  and 
separate  preservation  of  the  viscera  and  other  parts  for  chemical  ex- 
amination is  often  all  that  can  be  done.  For  directions  for  preserving 
tissues  and  organs  for  the  chemist  in  medico-legal  cases,  see  Part  I. 
(page  41). 

SULPHURIC  ACID. 

The  effects  of  this  poison  vary  with  the  amount  taken  and  with 
its  strength.  Death  usually  takes  place  in  from  two  to  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  taking  of  the  concentrated  acid.  A  case  of  death 
within  an  hour  is  recorded.  When  the  poison  is  less  concentrated 
or  its  effects  less  intense,  the  patient  may  survive  for  months. 

The  skin  of  the  face  about  the  mouth  may  be  blackened  and 
charred  by  the  acid.  The  mouth  and  pharynx  are  of  a  grayish  or 
blackish  color,  or  are  covered  with  a  whitish  layer,  while  the  deeper 
tissues  are  reddened.  Sometimes  these  regions  escape  the  action  of 
the  poison. 

The  larynx,  trachea,  and  lungs  are  sometimes  acted  on,  softened 
and  blackened  by  the  accidental  passage  of  the  acid  into  them. 
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This  may  even  take  place  when  the  acid  does  not  pass  into  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

The  oesophagus  seldom  escapes.  It  is  grayish  or  blackish  col- 
ored, softened,  and  the  mucous  membrane  comes  off  in  shreds.  If 
life  is  prolonged,  cicatrices  and  strictures  are  formed.  The  stomach 
may  contain  a  blackish,  pulpy  fluid,  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on 
mucus,  blood,  etc.  It  is  coated  on  its  internal  surface  with  a  black, 
sticky  layer,  beneath  which  the  mucous  membrane  is  reddened. 
The  mucous  membrane  may  be  blackened  in  patches  or  stripes.  The 
organ  may  be  contracted  and  the  mucous  membrane  corrugated. 
Som(»times  perforation  takes  place  and  the  acid  blackens  and 
softens  the  adjoining  viscera.  In  protracted  cases  cicatrices  are 
fonned  and  the  organ  is  contracted.  If  the  poison  is  dilute  there 
may  be  only  the  lesions  of  chronic  gastritis. 

The  blood  is  sometimes  thickened,  syrupy,  acid,  and  may  form 
thrombi  in  the  vessels. 

I'he  iKxly  niay  be  |)artially  preserved  from  decomposition,  owing 
to  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  tissues. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  renal  epithelium  is  mentioned  by  some 
authors. 

The  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  commonly  known  as 
sulphate  of  indigo,  produces  the  same  lesions  as  sulphuric  acid,  and 
also  stains  the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  of  a  dark-blue 
color.  It  is  stated  that  an  indigo-blue  tint  is  often  found  in  the 
mucous  membranes  after  poisoning  by  pure  sulphuric  acid.' 

NITRIC  ACID. 

Death  may  occur  very  wxm  after  the  taking  of  the  {K)is()n,  but 
does  not  usually  occur  for  several  hours,  and  may  not  tiike  phw-e  for 
several  days  or  weeks. 

The  surftice  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  month,  ph(trtfnj\ 
and  wsophagns  is  covereil  with  yellow  eschars  wherever  the  acid  has 
toucheil  it.  Beneath  and  around  the  eschars  tlie  tissues  an»iHni- 
gested  and  red.  The  poison  may  be  introduced  into  the  a^sophagus 
without  acting  on  the  mouth.  The  stomach  contains  a  visci»us, 
sanguinolent,  yellow  or  greenish  fluid.  The  mucous  nn*inbnuie  is 
congested,  red,  swollen  and  softened,  e<'chyniotic.  It  is  rjin^ly  jM»r- 
forated.  The  duodcnnm  may  l)e  inflanuMl,  and  the  inflaminati(»ii 
extend  to  its  i)eritonejil  ciKit.  The  rest  of  the  intestines  usually 
escajK's  the  action  of  the  acid. 

The  larynx  is  very  frequently  Jicted  on  by  th«»  arid.     Tlu»n»  are 


>  Woodmanand  Tidy,  "  Forensic  Mwlicine  and  Toxicology/'  til.  1S77,  p.  237. 
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yellow  eschars,  oongestion  and  swelling,  of  the  mnoons  membfane, 
sometimes  oedema  of  the  glottis.  The  trachea  may  be  inflamed  and 
the  lungs  congested. 

If  the  patient  survives  the  first  effects  of  the  poison  ihe  lesions  of 
chronic  inflammation,  oicatriasatbn,  and  contraction  may  be  f oond 
at  a  later  period. 

The  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  if  taken  in  a  concentrated  form  into 
the  stomach,  may  produce  the  same  lesions  as  nitric  add. 

HYDBOOHLORIC  ACID. 

In  fatal  cases  death  occurs  on  the  average  in  about  twenty-four 
hours.  The  lesions  are  in  general  similar  to  those  produced  by  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  adds,  except  that  the  eschars  are  usually  of  a  whit- 
ish color  at  first,  becoming,  after  a  time,  discolored  and  disinte- 
grated. It  is  also  more  common  to  find  false  membranes  on  the  in- 
flamed surfaces. 

OXALIC  ACID. 

In  fatal  cases  death  mfty  occur  within  ten  minutes  (in  one  casein 
three  minutes)  or  may  be  delayed  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  pe- 
riod of  death  does  not  depend,  as  do  in  general  the  symptoms,  upon 
the  amount  and  concentration  of  the  poison. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouthy  pharynx^  and  cesophagus 
is  usually  white  and  shrivelled,  and  easily  peeled  off,  and  may  be 
covered  with  brownish  vomit  from  the  stomach.  The  oesophagus 
may  be  much  contracted.  The  stomach  is  usually  contracted  and 
contains  a  dark-brown,  acid,  mucous  fluid.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  may  be  pale,  soft,  and  easil}^  detached,  sometimes 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  boiled  in  water.  Sometimes  it  is  red  and 
congested  ;  sometimes  blackened  and  gangrenous  ;  sometimes  peeled 
off  in  patches.  Perforation  is  of  rare  occurrence.  If  life  be  pro- 
longed the  whitened  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  succeeded 
by  congestion  and  inflammation.  The  small  intestines  may  be  in- 
flamed. Inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  and  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs,  are  of  occasional  occurrence.  In  some  cases  of 
death  from  oxalic  acid  there  are  no  well-marked  lesions. 

Potassimn  oxalate  produces  the  same  lesions  as  oxalic  acid. 

TARTARIC  ACID. 

This  acid  is  seldom  used  as  a  poison,  but  in  large  doses  may  prove 
fatal.  The  lesions  in  the  cases  observed  were  redness  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal. 
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POTASH,  SODA,  AND  THEIR  CARBONATES. 

These  substances  are  not  commonly  used  as  poisons  with  suicidal 
or  homicidal  intent,  but  may  be  taken  by  mistake.  They  may  cause 
death  in  a  few  hours,  or  life  may  be  prolonged  for  several  weeks. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  cesophaguSy  and 
stomach  is  softened,  swollen,  congested,  and  inflamed,  or  may  be 
peeled  off.  It  may  be  blackened  from  local  changes  in  the  blood. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  may  also  be  swol- 
len and  inflamed. 

If  life  is  prolonged  for  some  time,  cicatrices  and  strictures  of  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach  are  apt  to  be  produced  as  a  result  of  the 
reparative  inflammation. 

AMMONIA. 

The  vapor  of  strong  ammonia  may  cause  death  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  larynx  and  air  passages.  The  strong  solution  of  am- 
monia produces  lesions  similar  to  those  of  potash  and  soda.  The 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  are  frequently  inflamed,  and  may  be 
covered  with  false  membranes.  Fatal  inflammation  of  the  rectum 
and  colon  has  been  produced  by  an  enema  of  strong  solution  of  am- 
monia. 

POTASSIUM  NITRATE. 

Accidental  poisoning  sometimes  occurs  from  large  doses  of  this 
salt.  In  the  observed  cases  there  were  intense  congestion  and  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  in  one  case  a  nmall 
perforation  of  the  stomach. 

For  the  effects  of  several  infrequently  employed  salts  of  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths,  which  for  the  most  part  produce  simple  in- 
flammation of  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  we  refer  to  special  works 
on  toxicology. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Poisoning  by  phosphorus  is  much  more  common  in  France  and 
Gtermany  than  in  this  coimtry.  Some  of  the  forms  of  rat  poison,  of 
which  this  is  a  frequent  ingredient,  and  the  ends  of  matches,  are 
common  media  for  its  administration.  It  is  more  often  used  with 
suicidal  than  homicidal  intent. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  vary  according  to  the  length  of 
time  which  elapses  before  death,  which  may  be  from  a  few  hours  to 
several  months. 

If  death  takes  place  in  a  few  hours  the  only  lesions  may  be  those 
produced  by  the  direct  local  action  of  the  poison.    The  mouth,  pha- 
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rynx,  and  cBsophagos  iiBually  escape.  The  stomaoh  may  be  only 
gUghily  reddened,  or  tiiere  mafjr  be  patches  of  inflammation  and 
erosion.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  oft^a  mixed  with  blood 
and  may  have  the  peculiar  smdl  of  phosphoroa  There  may  be  IMe 
bits  of  wood  present  when  the  poison  has  been  taken  from  the  headi 
of  lucif er  matches.  It  is  said  that  the  mucoos  membrane  of  the 
stomach  may  emit  a  pho^horescent  %ht  in  the  dark. 

If  death  does  not  ensue  until  after  several  days  the  lesions  aie 
more  marked.  The  body  is  usually  jaundiced.  There  may  be  ecdiy- 
mosis  beneath  the  perics^um,  pleura,  and  peritoneum,  in  the  famgs, 
the  kidneys,  the  bladder,  the  uterus,  the  muscles,  and  the  sabcuta^ 
neous  connective  tissue,  and  bloody  fluid  in  the  visceral  cavities. 

The  heart  and  voluntary  mutscleSy  the  walls  of  tiie  bkHxi  vessels^ 
and  the  endothelium  of  the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs  may  be  in  tiie 
condition  of  fatty  degeneration.     The  blood  is  usually  dark  and  fluid. 

The  stomach  sometimes  presents  no  very  striking  changes.  Th^e 
may  be  small  circumscribed  spots  of  inflammation,  erosion,  or  gan- 
grene, and  occasionally  perforation.  The  most  constant  change  is  a 
granular  degeneration  of  the  cells  which  fill  the  gastric  follicles.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  mucous  membrane  appears  thickened,  <^Mique, 
of  white,  gray,  or  yellow  color. 

The  small  intestine  appears  normal  or  is  congested. 

The  liver  is  found  in  different  d^rees  of  parenchymatous  and 
fatty  degeneration,  and  is  often  stained  yellow  from  tiie  jaundiee. 
It  is  usually  increased  in  size  and  of  a  grayish,  grayish-yellow,  or 
light-yellow  color,  unless  stained  by  the  bile.  Less  frequently  the 
centres  of  the  acini  are  congested,  or  the  entire  liv^er  is  congested,  or 
there  are  small  haemorrhages  in  the  liver  tissue.  The  Uver  may  be 
soft,  flabby,  and  smaller  than  normal.  In  the  interstitial  tissue  of 
the  liver  and  along  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  there  may  be 
marked  infiltration  with  small  spheroidal  cells. 

The  kidneys  often  present  parenchymatous  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  epithelium.     The  mesenteric  lymph  nodes  may  be  soft 

and  swollen. 

ARSENIC. 

This  poison  is  very  frequently  employed  with  suicidal  intent. 
Death  may  occur  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time  from  the  direct  irrita- 
tive effects  of  the  poison  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  canal,  with  the 
symptoms  which  usually  accompany  the  ingestion  of  irritant  poisons  ; 
or  it  may  occur  with  symptoms  of  collapse,  or  coma,  or  shock ;  or 
the  symptoms  may  resemble  those  of  cholera.  The  avera^  time  of 
death  in  acute  fatal  cases  is  about  twenty  hours,  but  death  has 
occurred  in  twenty  minutes  and  has  been  prolonged  for  two  or  three 
weeks. 
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The  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus  may  be  inflamed,  but  are 
more  frequently  unaltered.  The  stomach  may  be  empty  or  contain 
mucus  mixed  with  blood.  The  arsenic,  in  substance,  may  be  found 
adherent  to  the  mucous  membrane  or  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the 
organ.  It  has,  in  rare  cases,  been  found  encysted  in  the  stomach  in 
considerable  quantity.  When  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  a  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  stomach  contents  will  not  infrequently 
reveal  characteristic  crystals  of  arsenious  acid  or  some  of  its  com- 
pounds. The  stomach  may  be  contracted  and  its  mucous  membrane 
corrugated.  The  entire  inner  surface  may  be  red  and  inflamed,  or 
there  may  be  patches  or  streaks  of  inflammation  or  deep  congestion. 
The  inflamed  and  congested  patches  may  be  thickentni  and  covered 
with  false  membrane  mixed  with  larger  and  smaller  particles  or 
masses  of  the  poison.  Ulceration,  perforation,  and  gangrene  are 
rare.  Blood  may  he  extravasated  into  the  mucosa  and  submucosa, 
and  with  the  congestion  give  the  mucous  membrane  a  very  dark-re<l 
or  brown  appearance.  Frequently  the  mucous  membrane  is  studded 
with  small  petechiaB.  Sometimes  the  arsenic  is  converted  in  the 
stomach  into  the  yellow  sulphide.  There  may  be  acute  gastritis, 
even  when  the  poison  is  absorbed  by  the  skin  or  otherwise  and  not 
introduced  into  the  stomach.  Taylor  mentions  a  case  in  which  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  were  thickened  and  gelatinous,  but  not  con- 
gested. The  epithelium  of  the  gastric  glands  may  undergo  granular 
and  fatty  degeneration. 

The  entire  length  of  the  intestine  may  he  congesteil  and  inflame<l, 
but  the  action  of  the  poison  does  not  usually  extend  Iwyond  the  duo- 
denum. In  some  cases  the  solitary  lymph  nodnlf's,  Peyers 
patches,  and  the  mesenteric  nodes  are  swollen.  Inflammation  of 
the  bladder  and  jyeritoneum,  and  congestion  and  a»dema  of  the 
brain,  have  l>een  observed,  but  are  neither  fretjuent  nor  in  any  way 
characteristic. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles,  liver,  kidneys,  blood  vessels, 
and  vesicular  epithelium  of  the  lungs  may  l)e  produced  in  arsenical 
poisoning. 

Alterations  in  the  spinal  cord  indicative  of  iicute  myelitis  have 
been  described  by  Popon  *  as  occurring  in  dogs  jkhsoiuhI  with  arse- 
nious acid. 

The  walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  may  be  preserveil  from  decomposition  for  a  long  time  after 
death  by  arsenical  poisoning. 

It  should  always  be  bonu^  in  mind,  in  examining  cases  of  sus- 


'  Fn}wn,  ••  Uelwrdie  VerftDileningen  iin  UQckcDinarke  uaoh  Vergiflung  mit  Ars<»n. " 
etc.,  Vin'h.  Arch.,  B<i.  xciii.,  p.  351. 
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pected  arsenical  poisoning,  that  death  may  b^  produced  hy  a 
and  its  compounds  nnthout  any  appreciable  l&siont>.  While  in  gsne- 
ral  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  cases  in  which  no  lesinOB  are  diaoovfied 
death  has  been  rapid,  the  death  may  be  delayed  in  Bach  cases  nnlil 
long  after  a  period  at  which,  in  other  cases,  marked  inflanunatixy 
cliaages  have  occorred. 

Compounds  of  arsenic,  soob  as  the  chloride  and  sulphide  and  Qkb 
arsenite  (Scheele'a  green,  Paris  green),  are  sometamee  used  for  Bui- 
cidal  purpoeee,  and  produce  lesionB  similar  to  those  of  araesuoaB 
add.  Paris  green  is  a  favorite  article  in  New  York,  particularly 
among  Gtermans,  for  suicidal  pmrpoaee.  It  is  usually  taken  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  is  oftw  found  in  the  stomach  after  death. ' 

OOBRC^IVS  SUBLIMATE. 

The  mucous  membrane  <^  the  mouth  and  throat  may  be  swcdlm, 
inflamed,  or  have  a  grayish-white  i^ipearance.  The  ceaophagus  may 
be  swollen  and  white,  or  coi^ested,  oe  unaltered.  The  mucous  mem- 
Inane  of  the  stomach  is  usually  congested  ot  inflamed,  or  there  may 
be  patches  of  softening,  ulceration,  or  gangrene.  Perforation  is  c^ 
rare  occurrence.  Small  eoobymoeee  in  the  mucosa  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Sometimes  there  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  stomach.  Some- 
times tiie  muooos  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  slate-colored  tiota  the 
deposition  of  metallic  mercury  frtnn  the  decomposed  salt.  The  in- 
testines may  appear  normal,  or  there  may  be  patches  of  congestion 
and  ecchymosis. 

The  larynx  and  trachea  may  be  congested.  The  kidneys  may 
show  parenchymatous  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithehum. 

The  'different  preparations  of  lead  may  prove  fatal  either  from 
the  immediate  effect  of  large  doses  or  from  the  gradual  effects  of  re- 
'  It  is  advisable,  In  casea  of  suspected  arsentc  polsoDtng,  particularly  if  tbe  body 
bave  lain  for  some  time,  as  in  ezliumatloiis,  to  preserve  Dot  only  all  of  tbe  intemat 
organs  entire  for  the  chemist,  but  also  portions  of  tbe  muscles  (bock,  thigh,  arm,  ud 
abdomen),  and  also  one  of  the  long  bones,  preferably  tbe  femur,  since  arsenious  acid 
and  its  cumpounds  are  quite  diffusible,  and  may  be  present  in  proportionately  larger 
quantii;  in  other  parts  than  in  the  gaatro-intcsCmal  canal.  It  is  deairable  to  save  tbe 
whole  of  the  iuternal  organs,  and  to  weigh  the  muscle  and  bones  as  well  as  the  whole 
bodj  at  the  autopa7,  in  order  that  the  calculations  of  the  chemist,  in  case  arsenic  be 
found,  may  rest  upon  a  deBnite  basis,  and  be  as  little  as  possible  dependent  apon  eati- 
mates,  whose  value  may  be  questioned  by  lawyers  should  the  case  come  Into  the 

An  Interesting  article  on  arsenic  as  a  poison,  with  various  collatenl  data  by 
IVUu),  will  be  found  in  Hamilton's  "  System  of  Legal  Uediciue,  "  vol.  i.,  p  349. 
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peatied  small  defies.  Ahhoogfa  thne  nuT  lie  mArfced  sTt£Lpci.^ci>  «r<ir^ 
ing  life«  the  pio«?t-iiiorteiii  kisacns  are  few  ami  TarUbfe. 

Large  doses  may  fvodnce acnte gastritis^  and  mn  liimii  a  vkiaKi- 
ing  of  the  mucoas  membrane.  The  inteetuNV  ar^  ^^etterally  cvc* 
tzarted.  and  there  may  be  fatty  degeneratioD^.^  the  n«ale|ttheliam : 
Tery  frequently  there  are  no  appreciable  kiaons. 

In  chronic  kad  poisoning  the  intei^tines  may  K»  cvntracted.  the 
Tolontary  mascks  flabby  and  light-colored,  or  partiaUy  n^piaced  by 
omnective  tiasae,  and  there  may  be  chronic  nMningitisw 

COPPER 

Acate  poisoning  by  salts  of  co|qp«r  is  not  T^ny  cixnmon.  but  it  is 
of  occasional  accidental  occairence,  and  the  salts  ar^  infrequently 
used  with  soiddal  intent.  The  sulphate  and  acetate  ar^  the  ok^ 
important  salts  in  this  respect.  Soluble  salts  of  cop|wr  may  be 
formed  in  the  use  of  copper  cocddng  ntensils*  and  accidents  nnw^  f ns 
quently  occur  in  this  way. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are  somewhat  Tariable.  The 
pharynx  and  ce^ophagus  may  be  somewhat  inflamed  cc  unchanged. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stcmack  and  inUstimits  may  l^  in< 
flamedy  ulcerated,  or  gangrenous*  and  perforation  and  peritonitis 
may  occur.  The  mucous  membrane  may  have  a  diffuse  greenish 
color,  or  particles  of  the  salt  may  be  found  adhering  to  it. 

TARTAR  EMETIC 

This  preparation  of  antimony  may  prove  fatal  when  administered 
in  a  single  large  dose  or  in  repeated  small  doiws.  The  |KM-mortem 
lesions  are  not  constant.  In  cases  of  chronic  |H>i:!oning  theiv  arv 
usually  no  appreciable  lesions. 

In  cases  of  acute  poisoning  there  may  be  evidence  of  ai'ute  in« 
flammation  of  the  oesophagus^  stomachy  intrstiHirs^  and  pt'riti^ 
neum.  Sometimes  the  stomach  exhibits  no  leoaous.  while  the  int^ji* 
tine  is  involved.     The  larynx  and  lungs  may  be  deeply  congested. 

\^£GETABLE  IRRITANTS. 

AloeSy  colocynthy  gatnboge^  jalap^  scammomy^  savim^  croton 
ail,  colchicumy  veratriay  hellebore^  elaferium^  and  turpentine. 

All  these  drugs  may  produce  poisonous  effects.     The  piwt-mortem 

lesions  are  congestion,  inflammation,  and  sometimes  ulceration  of 

the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  :  but  these  lesions  are  s^^me- 

times  present  and  sometimes  absent 
64 
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0ANTHABIDB8. 

This  substance  may  be  given  in  powder  or  tincture.  The  entire 
length  or  only  a  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  may  be  congested 
or  inflamed.  There  may  be  patches  of  gangrene  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  atonuidk,  Wh^i  the  poison  was  taken  in  sub- 
stance a  microscopical  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary 
canal  or  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  reveal  the  glistening  gre^ 
and  gold  particles  of  the  fly. 

The  kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder  may  be  congested  and  in- 
flamed. There  is  sometimes  congestion  of  the  hrain  and  its  mem- 
branes. 

OPIUM. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  in  persons  who  have  died  from 
opium  poisoning  are  inconstant  and  not  characteristic.  Congestion 
of  the  hrain  and  its  membranes,  with  serous  effusion  in  the  mem- 
branes and  ventrideSy  and  congestion  of  the  lungs,  are  changes  oc- 
casionally seen,  but  they  are  frequently  entirely  absent,  and  when 
present  are  not  characteristic  of  death  from  this  poison. 

* 

POISONOUS  FUNGI. 

The  action  of  these  substances  varies  greatly,  and  the  i)ost-mor. 

tem  appearances  are  inconstant  and  not  characteristic.  In  general, 
when  any  lesions  are  present,  they  are  those  of  gastro-intestinal  irri- 
tation or  of  venous  congestion,  or  both. 

Microscopical  examination  may  reveal  characteristic  fragments  of 
fungi  in  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

HYDROCYANIC  ACID. 

This  poison  in  fatal  doses  may  destroy  life  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  post-mortem  appearances  are  inconstant  and  not  characteristic. 
The  skin  may  be  livid  and  the  muscles  contracted.  The  stomach 
may  be  congested  or  normal.  The  most  frequent  internal  appear- 
ances are  those  of  general  venous  congestion.  Under  favorable  con- 
ditions the  odor  of  prussic  acid  may  be  detected  in  the  stomach  or 
blood  or  brain,  or  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  may  be  absent  in  the 
stomach  and  present  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  If  the  patient  have 
lived  for  some  time  the  odor  ma}'  be  absent  altogether. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  may  produce  the  same  lesions  as  prussic 
acid,  and  there  is  the  same  inconstancy  in  their  occurrence. 

Nitrobenzole, — This  substance  produces  general  venous  conges- 
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tion,  and  the  odor  of  the  oil  of  bitter  ahnonds  may  be  more  or  less  well 
marked  in  the  body  after  death. 


CARBOLIC  ACID. 

When  this  poison  is  taken  into  the  stomach  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouthy  cesophctguSy  and  stomach  may  be  while,  cor- 
rugatedy  and  partially  detached  in  patches,  and  the  edges  of  the 
affected  parts  may  be  hyperaBmic  or  tiiere  may  be  patches  of  extra- 
vasation. Brownish,  shnmken  patches  may  be  present  about  the 
mouth.  The  brain  and  meninges  may  be  congested.  There  may 
be  congestion  and  oedema  of  the  lungSy  and  congestion  of  the  liver 
and  spleen.  The  blood  is  usually  dark  and  fluid.  The  urine  is 
usually  of  a  dark  or  greenish  color.  The  odor  of  the  poison  may  be 
evident  in  the  body  and  in  the  urine. 

ALCOHOL. 

The  different  preparations  of  alcohol,  when  taken  in  concentrated 
form  or  in  large  quantities,  sometimes  produce  sudden  coma  sTdd 
death  in  from  half  an  hour  to  several  hours.  In  acute  poisoning,  if 
death  have  followed  soon  after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison,  the  body 
may  resist  decomposition  for  an  imusual  length  of  time.  The  stomach 
and  tissues  may  even  have  a  more  or  less  well-marked  alcoholic  odor. 
The  stomach,  and  even  the  oesophagus  and  duodenum,  may  be  of  a 
deep-red  color.  There  may  be  punctiform  ecchymoses  in  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane.  In  many  cases  the  stomach  is  apjMirently  quite 
normal.  There  is  apt  to  be  venous  congestion  in  some  of  the  internal 
organs,  but  this  is  not  constant.  There  is  frequently  congestion  and 
sometimes  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
and  oedema  of  the  membranes  or  of  the  brain  substance,  or  both. 
There  may  be  a  serous  effusion  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The 
bladder  is  frequently  distended  with  urine,  as  in  other  cases  in  which 
death  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  unconsciousness. 

Chronic  alcohol  poisoning  is  of  a  different  nature.  The  subjects 
of  it  may  die  from  some  other  disease,  or  they  die  after  a  debauch 
without  anything  else  to  account  for  their  death.  In  the  latter  case 
there  may  bo  delirium  tremens,  or  the  patient  dies  exhausted  and 
comatose.  Chronic  alcoholism  is  not  inf  reijuently  mistaken  clinically 
for  meningitis.  The  post-mortem  lesions  are  sometimes  marked, 
sometimes  absent.  There  may  be  chronic  pachymeningitis,  resulting 
in  thickening  of  the  dura  mater  and  its  close  adherence  to  the  skull. 
The  pia  mater  may  be  thickened  and  cedematous.  The  brain  may 
be  normal  or  cedematous  or  atrophied.     The  lungs  are  frequently 
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oongefltod.    The  heart  niay  1m  fhkddy  ooT0redwi& 
may  be  flabl^  and  fatty.    The  skmrnch  frequaalfy  pceeente  the 
krions  Of  dirooio  gaatrilauk    Thelitm^inaybeGixTliotiCyWithorw 
oiit  fatty  infiltratioiiL    Uie  JUi(iM|^  loaj  preeentliie  ki^^ 
diyniatoiui  or  fatty  degeoecaiibii  or  of  dmmio  diffiiae  nephritiai 

It  should  alwagrv  be  lememlleired,  bfrnmet,  that  all  or  a  part  of 
Ifae  above  leeiooainay  bealMiit  ia  the  bodies  of  draikBids^  and,. 


fortiieniiofe^ 


OHLOBOrOEIL 


Ohloroform  may  oause  death  when  it  is  takm  in  fltddform  into 
the  stomach  or  when  inhaled.  Death  from  swallowing  liquid  dilo- 
rofonn  is  raxe,  and  its  immediate  oause  is  usually  uncertain.  Tlia 
post-mortem  changes  are  vanafale ;  sometunes  Hieie  are  no  ksions. 
In  some  cases  there  is  simide  reddening  of  the  gastric  mucous  memr- 
farane ;  oocasioDally  there  is  acute  gairi^ritis  or  uloeration  of  the  mu> 
cous  membrane.  The  odorofchlarotormmayog  may  not  be  evi» 
dent.  Disookratioii'aadsoftening  of  tte- mucous  membrane  of  tha 
phaiynac,  OBsophagus,  and  duodenum  have  been  observed.  !l^eia 
may  be  general  venous  oongestiQn ;  tbe  heart  may^  be  flabby.  Bub- 
bles of  gas  have  been  ftequenity  seen  in  the  blood,  but  tiiia  is  not 
diaracteristia  DeaHi  from  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  a  not  infra- 
quent  accident  in  surgical  pradica.  After  dea&  from  inhalation 
the  reetdts  of  the  examination  are^  usually  quite  negative. 

ETHER. 

The  inhalatiou  of  ether  occasionally  causes  death.  The  post- 
mortem examination  is  negative.  The  ingestion  of  fluid  ether  may 
induce  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  The  odor  of  ether  may  be  per- 
ceptible if  the  autopsy  is  made  soon  after  death. 

CHLORAL    HYDRATE. 

There  are  no  characteristic  post-mortem  appearances  after  death 
by  chloral.  Hypersomia  of  the  brain,  and  the  odor  of  the  drug,  have 
been  noticed. 

STRYCHNIA— NUX  VOMICA. 

The  post-mortem  appearances  after  poisoning  by  these  drugs  are 
not  characteristic  and  are  ineonstant.  The  body  is  usually  relaxed 
at  the  tim0  of  death,  but  the  rigor  mortis  usually  comes  on  early  and 
remains  long.  There  may  be  congestion  of  the  brain  and  spituU 
cord,  and  sometimes  of  the  lungs  and  stomach. 


DEATH  FROM  POISONING.  825 


CONIUM,  ACONITE,  LOBELIA  INFLATA.    DIGITALIS,  STRAMONIUM. 

These  vegetable  poisons  are  administered  in  their  natural  form  of 
leaves,  berries,  and  roots,  or  in  tinctures,  infusions,  and  extracts,  or 
in  the  form  of  their  active  alkaloid  principles. 

If  the  leaves,  berries,  or  seeds  are  given  they  may  be  detected  in 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  microscopical  examination.  Other- 
wise the  results  of  autopsies  are  not  characteristic. 

The  brain  and  its  membranes,  and  the  lungs,  may  be  congested. 
The  stomach  may  present  patches  of  congestion,  inflammation,  and 
•extravasation,  or  its  entire  mucous  coat  may  be  inflamed,  or  it  may 
appear  normal. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal 
may  reveal  characteristic  seeds  or  fragments  of  leaves.' 

PTOMAINES  AND  OTHER  PUTREFACTIVE  PRODUCTS. 

The  effects  upon  the  tissues  of  various  forms  of  bacterial  poisons 
have  been  considered  in  the  section  on  Infectious  Diseases  and  else- 
where. Too  little  is  as  yet  knowu  of  the  chemistry  of  these  toxic 
products  to  render  their  systematic  consideration  at  all  satisfactory. 
But  it  seems  likely  that  these  products  may  have  medico-legal  bear- 
ings which  will  in  the  future  make  their  consideration  of  importance 
in  certain  cases  of  death  from  obscure  causes.* 


CARBONIC  OXIDE. 

This  is  one  of  the  gases  formed  in  the  burning  of  charcoal,  and 
forms  one  of  the  ingredients  of  illuminating  gas.  The  most  charac- 
teristic post-mortem  appearance  is  the  cherry-red  color  of  the  6/o<>rf, 
and  of  the  tissues  and  viscera  which  contain  blood.  The  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  gas  may  obscure  the  bright  red  of  the  carbonic 
oxide  bv  the  dark  color  which  it  induces  in  the  blood. 


CARBONIC  ACID. 

The  lesions  are  essentially  those  of  asph^^xia,  but  the  brain  is  said 


»  Consult  Guy  and  terrier,  "PrinciplcH  of  Forensic  Metlicine,  "  7th  ed.,  ISftS. 

'  For  certain  cbcmical  aspects  of  this  newly  opened  flehl  in  toxicology  consult 
Vaughnn  in  Hamilton's  ** System  of  liCgal  Medicine."  vol.  i..  p.  475,  and  Vaugham 
and  Xocy,  **  Ptomaines  and  I^ucomaTni's.  "  M  ed.,  1896. 
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Abbot,  bacteriology,  ref.,  182 

and  Uhiriskey^  diphtheria  in  animals, 

ref.,  253 
rhinitis,  membranous,  ref.,  538 

Abel,  capsulated  bacillus,  ref.,  260 
ozicna,  ref.,  638 

Abdomen,  examination  of  portion  of,  22,30 

Achard  and  Phulpin,  bacteria  in  body  after 
death,  107 

Achorion  Schonleinii,  169 

Acid,  carbolic,  poisoning,  lesions  of,  823 
carbonic,  poisoning,  lesions  of,  825 
hydrochloric,  poisoning,  lesions  of,  816 
hydrocyanic,  poisoning,  lesions  of,  822 
nitric,  poisoning,  lesions  of,  815 
osmic,  use  of,  in  preserving  tissues,  54 
oxalic,  poisoning,  lesions  of,  816 
picric,  use  of,  in  decalcifying,  52 
sulphuric,  poLsoning,  lesions  of,  814 
tartaric,  poisoning,  lesions  of,  816 

Aconite  poisoning,  lesions  of,  825 

Acrania,  387 

Acromegalia,  410 

Abscess,  124 

of  the  brain,  381 

Actinomyces,  262 

Actinomycosis,  262 

Addison's  disease,  800 

Addnie,  796 

Adenoid  polyp  of  pharynx,  .'vM 

Adenoma.  328,  330 

Adrenals,  examination  and  preservation, 
32 
lesions  of,  (m,  801 

Aerobic  bacteria,  148 

Agar,  nutrient,  160 

Aguillula,  141 

AhlfeUU.  plm'ental  cysts,  ref.,  734 

Akerlund,  membranous  enteritis,  ref.,  664 

Albumen  fixative,  .*© 

Alcohol,  85  preservative  and    hardening 
agent,  19,  62 
I>oisoning,  823 

Alejtauder,    lymph    nodules    in   bladder, 
ref.,  684 


Alexander,  adrenals  and  nervoiu  syilem, 

ref.,  644 
Alexins,  178 
Alimentary  canal,  533 
Aloes  poisoning,  821 
Ammonia  poisoning,  817 
Amoeba  coli,  127,  600 

colitis,  660 

dysenterica,  127 
Amyelia,  406 
Amyloid  degeneration,  100 

degeneration,  tests  for,  32,  36,  Id 
Amyotrophic  Intend  sclerosL**,  396 
Amemia,  (W,  77 

changes  of  blood  in,  7\) 

infantum  pseudo-leukaemica,  797 

of  children,  797 

pernicious,  792 

pernicioaM,  changes  of  blood  in,  79, 798 
Anaerobic  bacteria,  148 
Anencephalia,  387 
Aneurism,  aortic,  512 

cirsoid,  60J> 

dissecting,  616,  616 

false,  616 

heart,  600 

miliary,  of  brain,  375 

minute,  of  brain,  15 

multiple,  607 
Angina,  membranou.H,  204 
Angiocholitis,  617 
Angioma,  324,  326 
Anhydnemia,  76 

Anilin-gentian-violet  solution,  106 
Animals,  infectious  du^eases  of,  285 
Anthrax,  209 

bacilliw  of,  210 

immunity,  artificial,  in  cattle,  218 

intestinalis.  677 
Antitoxin,  ISl 

diphtheria,  253 

pneumonia,  202 

8trept<K'ocru.«»,  198 

tetanus.  i'Wl 
Aorta,  aneurism  of,  512 
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Aoftftf  infhitiiiiMitkm  ol^fBS 
AplillMi,170 


BadOni  of 
of 


AppMdidtti,  (P7S 

bflcterki  iiit  835 
Apptodiz  TmalteiBiii  taiBon  o(  OT 
AiehiblMi  and  panUiit^  fthitiftii  dis^ 

monio,9i 
jifndif  pcfttonttitv  tcH,  fBS 


IfmpliAlIc  timiflf  inlffvr, 
Anniic  poiwnifQf,  iMioni  oi;  8f8 
Art0ri«i,  atlMfonm  oC  009 

dflstetfam  oi;  fi» 

loflAiiiiBtttloii  ol^  Ml^  009 
'  niptim  d^  fil4 

•dercMft  0^.607 

tfeeiUMis  ot  SIS 

lenniiiftl  chmder  ol^  71 

tomon  of^  SIS 

womidt  oi;  SU 
Aitflritls,  SOS 

aaeiijrlsiiis  of^  SOS 

ehionlc,  SOi 

obUtefsliiig,  SOS 

tobeieiilotis,  SOS 
Arthritis,  acate,  77S 

dinNile«778 

defomuuis,  776 

gouty,  777 

tuberculous,  777 
Arthropods,  141 

Arthrogcnous  spores  in  heart,  147 
Ascaris,  136,  141 

Aschoff,  parenchyma-cell  emboli,  ref.,  78 
Asiatic  cholera,  265 

Aakanazy^  endothelioma  of  kidney,  leC,  680 
Asphyxia,  809,  813 
Atelectasis  of  lungs,  436 
Atelomyelia,  405 
Atheroma  of  arteries,  500 
Autopsies,  medico-legal,  41 

method  of  making,  3 

Babes,  hydrophobia,  ref.,  276 
Bacillus.  144 

aerogenes  capsulatus,  193,  261 

anthracis,  210 

coli  communis,  193,  200 

diphtherice,  260 

leprae,  230 

mallei,  235 

oedematis  maligni,  259 

of  bubonic  plague,  238 


pyucjaBMH^  ISi^  SSI 


aoii.18S 


liilmn  iilorii.  Tit, 
tjplii 


aelloii  of  cold  en.  US 


aelloii  <<  in  tii0  body,  m.  US.  m 
a8roMe.l4S 


blood 


in 


irloMlfirorinn  of. 
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siHiliHB  wtnjb^  MB^ 


ealtimtioiioClSS 
oultoTO  modinn  Smt,  ISS 
dltlnftiftOT!%.  wftifltt  AM,  I4S 
dlsUfbnlioii  in  natere,  HU. 

Esmarch*8  soil  culture  of,  166 

examination  for,  at  post  mortems,  167 

fermentations  by,  150 

forms  of,  144 

growth,  forms  of,  145 

importance,  relative,  of,  in  disease,  175 

in  fluids,  to  stain,  154 

in  tissues,  to  stain,  156 

in  water,  151 

light,  action  of,  on,  11, 19 

method  of  staining,  Gram*8, 156 

method  of  study  of,  154 

morphological  examination  of,  154 

nitrifying,  150 

nutrition  and  functions  of,  148 

parasites,  152 

Petri  plate  culture  of,  163 

photogenic,  150 

plate  culture  of,  163 

proof  of  relation  of,  to  disease,  175 

protective    mechanism    of  the   body 

against,  171 
putrefaction  by,  150 
relations  of,  to  diseases,  171 
rdle  of,  in  nature,  149 
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Bacteria,  safeguards  of  the  body  against, 
171 

saprophytic,  152 

solid  media  for  culttvatioil  of^  USO 

spore  staining  in,  156 

si)ores  of,  147 
I         staining  of,  154 

tliermophyllic,  118 
'         various  forms  of,  152 

varieties  in,  147 

zymogenic,  150 
Bacterial  emboli,  172 

inoculations  of  animals,  166 
Bnctcrio-protein,  173 

Bailey  and  Ewing,  Landry's  paralysis,  400 
Bniley*s  knife  for  division  of  spinal  cord, 

12 
Balanitis,  743 
Balantidium  coli,  129 
Barker,  malaria,  ref.,  288 

Fltxner  and,  meningitis,  ref.,  200 
Baumgarten,  "  Jahresbericht,*'  ref.,  182, 226 
Bosiniow's  disease,  643 
Brrk\  influenza  bacillus,  ref.,  258 
Beehe,  Park  and,  diphtheria,  ref.,  252 
Beneeke,  73 

Bergeron,  stomatite  ulcerosa,  ref.,  534 
Berkley,  nerve  lesions,  ref.,  377 
Berry,  appendicitis,  ref.,  575 
Berthenson,  heart  tumors,  ref.,  502 
Bietil  and  Kraw,  bacteria  eliminated  from 

the  bcxly,  178 
Bigg»,  J\irk,  awl  Beehe,  diptitheria,  bacteri- 
ological diagnosis  in,  ref.,  254 
Biliary  calculi,  619 

passages,  inflammations  of.  617 
Birch- Hirttchf eld,    epittielioma    of   pleura, 

H'f..  42IJ 
Bladder,  urinary,  bacteria  in,  686 

calculi,  687 

dilatation  of,  681 

displacements  of,  681 

diverticula  of,  t$82 

hii'inorrhage  of,  683 

herniir  of,  682 

hypenemia  of,  683 

inflammation  oC  683,  686 

lesiims  of,  680 

malformations,  (JHO 

parasiti*s  of,  687 

perforation  of,  682 

nipturc  of,  687 
Bloo<l,  oir  in,  90 

alkaline  changes  in,  76 

nn:cmia.  pernicious,  792 

chlonwis,  7JU 


Blood  composition,  alterations  of,  791 

changes  in,  after  extravasation,  71 

changes  in  circulation  of,  69 

changes  in  structure  of.  77 

circulation  of,  changes  of,  in  inflamma- 
tion, 111 

clots  in  heart,  27 

coagulability,  changes  in,  76 

coagulation  of,  in  body  after  death,  10 

composition  of,  changes  in.  76 

distribution  of,  in  b<Kly  after  death,  10 

examination,  morphological,  86,  87 

extravasation  of,  69,  70 

fat  in,  method  of  staining,  89 

foreign  bodies  in,  89 

leukiemia,  791 

plethora,  77 
Blood  cells,  diapedesls  of,  In  inflamnui- 
tion,  112 

red.  changes  in,  77 

red,  nucleated,  81 

red,  regeneration  of,  96 

white,  changes  in,  82 

white,  forms  of,  82 

white,  regeneration  of.  96 
Blood  serum,  as  culture  medium,  162 

immunization.  181 
Blood,  staining  methods,  88 
Blood  vessels,  atrophy  of,  502 

brain,  preser\'ation  of,  19 

calcification  of,  50!i 

degeneration  of,  503 

formation  of  new,  121 

hyi>ertmphy,  502 

inflammatiim  of,  .'iiiH 

volume  of,  increase  of,  77 
Bone,  absi'ess.  761 

atrophy.  771 

caries,  766 

disliK^ations,  754 

fracturi's,  754 

hiemorrhage.  754 

healing  of  fractures  of,  125 

hyi>enemia,  7.'>4 

inflammation.  7.V> 

necnisis.  765 

panl^itcs,  774 

tum«>r».  771 

wounds.  7.M 
Bone  marrow,  alteratii^ns  of.  in  ann*mia,77n 

alterations  <if  in  leuk:emia.  770 
Bnlton,  lUK'illus  pyogenes  soli.  ref..  \\K\ 
Bordoni-CfrrtlHzzi,    cultivation    of   lepra 

bneiUui.  'iSi* 
Iiotl)rio(*ephalus.  13r> 
Brain.  absiH>5is.  381 
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Ha.  anwrnla  or,  373 

Brown  iodaralion.  449 

,  atrophy  of,  378 

Buboes,  524 

I       cbangee  In  Umemia,  a7(i 

Bubonic  plague.  a39 

^      cysts  in,  880,  387 

Bulbar  paralysis,  ;)i«3 

degeneration  of,  371 

Burning,  death  frooi.  807 

.      dnni  mater.  M7 

BiUler,  membranoiB  enteritis,  ref.,  5«l 

W     embolism,  370 

Bgnm,  cnhivation  of  lepra  bacillus,  2X 

0      hiKmorrbage  In,  370 

F*     hernia  of.  S88 

Oadaveric  lividity.  5 

■       bole?  in,  380 

Oncum.  673 

hypencmia  of,  373 

Calcareous  degeneration,  106 

hypertrophy  of,  378 

CaleificaUon.  IIB 

Calcnli,  biliary.  61P 

-         inHammution  in  new-born,  383 

renal,  ffr7 

nrinao-,  637 

Calvarium,  method  of  opening  of.  10 

i      mairormations  of,  BS7 

Campbell,  pliaryneo-niycosis,  rcf.,  2« 

1      Meynen's  method  of  diietction,  10 

Canuerofbrain,  351 

J      (edema  of,  373 

Ca>wn.  bacteria  in  sepais.  ref.,  197 

W      parasites  iu,  SS7 

P/tiffT,  Kitasatoand.  iiifluctiXafaDCiUna, 

■       pareai;-,  lealona  of,  in,  3SG 

ref..  267 

fl       pia  mater,  -JfiZ 

a«d  Fitlkic.  bacillus  of  menales.  rrf. 

274 

Canthnridca  poison  ing.  822 

V          vfltion  of,  11.  13,  15, 17.  IS 

Capillaries,  blood.  o2n 

^      sand,  368 

CapilUiry  bronehitia,  443 

I         BcltTOHiB  of,  aSi 

Capanloi,  suprarenal.  32 

J     «econdary  dvgencrution  of,  3TT 

Carbonic  oiido  poiaouing ,  62S 

F      softening,  3H1 

Oarbuncle,  AM 

-         thrcMtibopif^.  370 

■s  of,  380 

ventricles,  365 

weight  of.  12 

woundaof,  379 
Bramnnn,  cysta  of  mesentery,  ref,  68B 
Brannan  and  Chtttman,  tyi^us  ferer,  rrfi, 
275 


Brigidi  and  Puxoli,  persistent  thymns,  ref., 

643,796 
Brocheay,  specimen  of  trichocephalis  dia- 


Bronchi. 


and  preservation  of, 


inflammation  of,  426 

tumors  of,  431 
Bronchieelasia,  429 
Bronchiolitis  exudativa,  420 
Bronchitis,  croupous.  429 

aCDte  catarrhal.  426 

chronic  catarrhal.  428 
Broncho-pneumonia,  449 
Broth,  I 


alveolar,  342 

cells,  334 

coUoid,  341 

epithehal  pearls  in,  340 

forms  of.  336 

genesis  of,  328,  333 

metastaais  in,  334 

myomatoua,  343 

relation  of  sporosoa  to,  120 
Caries,  708 
Camoy's  fluid,  50 
Oixipar,  description  of  festna,  42 
Catarrhal  fever.  257 

inflammation,  114 
Cell  diviaion.  92 

nacleuB,  changes  in,  during  diviaion.  93 
Cells,  epithelioid,  in  granulation  tiame,  122 

new,  in  inflammation,  109 

pus,  117 
Celloidin  as  embedding  agent,  66 
Cephalocele,  388 
Cercomonaa  inteatinalis,  128 
Cerebro-spinal  meningitia,  bactorlAin,  ZOO 
Cestoda,  131 
Chancre.  238 
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Charbon,  209 

Charcot's  crystals,  85 

Chemotaxis,  149.  175 

Cheesman  and  Brannan^  typhus  fever,  rei. 

275 
Cheesy  degeneration,  97 
Chest  serum  as  cultivating  medium  for 

bacteria,  162 
Chiari,  infarction  of  uterus,  ref.,  708 
Chloral  hydrate  poisoning,  824 
Chloroform  poisoning,  824 
Chloroma,  312 
Chlorosis,  791 
Cholecystitis,  617 
Cholera,  Asiatic,  265 
Cholesteatoma,  315 
Chon<!roma,  317 

Choroid  plexus,  lesions  of,  14,  365 
Chromic  and  acetic  acid  mixture  of  Flem- 

ming,  64 
Chromosomes,  93 

Cicatrices,  post-mortem  appearance  of,  0 
Cicatrix,  formation  of,  123 
Circulation,  changes  in,  69 
Cirrhosis,  hypertrophic,  of  liver,  605 

of  kidney,  668 

of  liver,  604 
Clo$«tridium  forms  of  bacteria,  144 
Clots  of  heart,  pre-examination  of,  27 
Cloudy  swelling,  98 
Coagulation  necrosis.  96 

of  blood  in  heart,  27 
CobhoUl,  entozoa  of  man,  142 
Cocci,  144 

Coccidium  oviforme,  128 
Colchicum  poisoning,  821 
Colitis,  ama}hic,  569 

bacteria  in.  572 

catarrhal,  acute,  563 

chronic,  573 

croupous,  667 

follicular,  568 

membranous,  561 

necrotic.  572 
Colloid  defeneration,  108 

can*inoma,  341 
Colocynth  poisoning,  821 
Colon  bacillus,  260 
Comma  bacillus,  266 
Comnionsals,  bacterial,  152 
Concurrent  infet^tion  in  tuberculosis,  224 
Conilyloma,  syphilitic,  233 
Congi^stion  in  inflammation,  108 
Cnhnhrim,  theory  of  origin  of  tumors,  290, 

;«2 

on  infarction,  74 


Conium  poisoning,  825 

Contagious  diseases,  187 

Contusions,  post-mortem  appearance  of,  7 

Cooling,  post-mortem  rate  of,  6 

Copper,  poisoning  by,  821 

Comil,  myelocytes,  85 

Corpora  aliena  articulonim,  779 

amylacea,  101 
Corrosive  sublimate  fixative  agent,  55 

sublimate  poisoning,  821 
Councilman,  sudden  death  from  heart,  ref., 
487 

and  Lajleur,  on  amoebic  dysentery,  182 
Otmrty,  hymen,  lesions  of,  692 
Cowper's  glands,  753 
Cramer,  sunstroke,  ref.,  806 
Craniotabes,  768 
Croton  oil  poisoning,  821 
Cryptogenetic  pyaemia,  197 
Cryptorchismus,  745 
Cultivation  of  bacteria,  158 
CuUen,  rapid  method  of  hardening,  61 
Cyclopia,  387 
Cylindroma,  316 
Qrstitis,  683 
C^sts,  295 

ciliated,  297 

method  of  preserving,  64 

Darling,  Bacillus  coli  communis,  ref.,  280 

David,  bacteria  of  mouth,  ref.,  538 

Death,  causes  of,  3. 

Decalcification  of  bone,  51 

Decidua,  remains  of,  in  uterus,  718 

Deciduoma  malignum,  717 

Deck  plugs,  for  mounting  specimens  in 

oelloidin,  57 
Decomposition,  post-mortem,  495 
Defensive  proteids,  178 
Degeneration,  acute,  98 

amyloid,  100 

calcan><>us,  105 

cheesy,  97,  219 

coagulation  necrosis,  96 

colloid,  103 

fatty,  98 

forms  of,  96 

glycogen, 102 

granular,  98 

gray,  of  nervous  system,  396 

hyahn,  1(H 

inflammatory,  107 

mucous.  102 

pan'nohymatous,  98 

secondary,  of  spinal  cord.  393 
Degeneration,  waxy,  lUO 
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1 

IlelafieliJ'3  hipmaloiylin.  flO 

Echinococcns.  t.tS,  13* 

■ 

Dutnonsiration  Bpeuintens,   and  prew 

irva- 

nmltilotuluris  of  liver,  816 

■ 

tiun  of,  ISi 

of  liver,  614 

V 

Deiitriles.  393 

■ 

Diabeles  melUtiia,  801 

Eix-hrmosai,  9, 70 

1 

J 

Diastematoniyelia.  «5 

arj 

■ 

DiauiiiMiii,   veterinary  microbiology. 

wf., 

EtiiuuMO.,  Basedon's disease,  ref..  MS 

■ 

23S 

Ehrlich,  change  io  red  blood  oella.  ref., 

'^M 

Dlpbtheria,  250 

u»d  Birth-Hin^hfrhi,  sna-mio,  ref. 

.r,m 

1        antitoxin  of,  181.  250,  253 

Ehrlich's  method  of  fixing  blood,  BS 

■ 

heart  Inions  in.  ret..  250 

Elaterium  poisoning.  824 

■ 

'         pseudo.  aw 

Electricity,  death  from,  808 

■ 

IMplobMdUus,  1« 


Dlploeooeiu,  MB 
iuttaoeUiilvia 
Ittooeolstoi,  300,  MH, 


DOtat,  nratim  rtrtotena,  nf.,  ew 


nf.,ai3 
pyoffenlc  powen  of  tjrphold  badllQi, 
nl,  »7 
IMrowoUa,  lymph  nodlilv.  nf.,  6(0 
Dochmiua  duodenalis.  137 
Dock,  chloroma,  ref.,  312 

trichomona!!,  130 
Doutd,  pyogenic  bacteria   In  New  York, 

r«r..  192 
Dropsy.  71 
Drowning,  811 
i>un£<ir,  Asiatic  cholera,  ref,  268 

typhoid  fever,  ref.,  240 
Dunin,   fragmentation    of  heart    mmcle. 

ref.,  403 
Duodenum,    removal.  examinatioD,   and 
preservation  of.  3S 
ulcers  of,  562 
Dura  mater,  347 

examination  and  preservation  of,  11, 13 
heeraorrhage,  347 

thromtresis,  348 
tumors,  351 
Daat.  anthrax  bacilli  in.  309 

bacilli  in.  inducing  tuberculosli.  223 
pyt^enic  bacteria  in,  100 

Ear.  internal,  pre-examination  of.  18 


malignant.  494 

mycotic.  4W 

tuberculous,  4SS 

ulcerative,  484.  498 
Endocardium,  fatty  degeneration  of,  It 

post-mortem  appearance  of,  27 

staining  process  of,  27 
Endometritis,  acnte,  704 

chronic.  706 

croupoUB.  706 

syphilitic.  707 

tuberculous,  706 
Endothelioma,  312 
Enteroliths,  577 
Enzymes,  bacterial,  ISO 
Boein.  tise  of,  in  tissue  stAinlng,  Ql 
Eoeinophile  cells,  82 
Bpendyma.  365 

inflammation  of.  385 

preservation  of.  18 

tumors  of,  308 
Ependymitis,  365 
Epispadias.  7i2 
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Epithelioma,  336 

Epulis,  309 

Erysipelas,  19i 

Esmarch  roll  culture,  166 

Ether  poisoning,  824 

Euletiberg,  Basedow's  disease,  ref.,  643 

Ewing,  Bailey  and,  Landry's  paralysis,  ref., 
400 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  643 

Exostoses,  319 

Exudates,  72 

in  inflammation,  110 
inflammatory  disposal  of,  115 

Eyes,  post-mortem  examination  of,  18 

Fallopian  tubes,  displacement  and  disten- 
tion of,  730 

tubes,  haemorrhage  of,  731 

tubes,  inflammation  of,  731 

tubes,  length  of,  40 

tubes,  malformation  of,  730 

tubes,  tumors  of,  732 
Famine  fever,  209 
Farcy,  235 

Farner,  Basedow's  disease,  ref.,  643 
Futty  degeneration,  98 

inflUration,  98 
Fenomenodes,  placental  cysts,  ref.,  734 
Ferguson,  s})ecimen  of  fllaria,  140 
Fibrin,  formation  of,  in  inflammation,  114 
Fibroblasts,  122 
Fibroma.  290 
Fibrosis,  125 
Filaria,  140 

Finkler,  pneumonia,  ref.,  267 
Fission  fungi,  143 
Fistula,  vesico- vaginal,  096 
FiMtuhis  recto-vaginal,  696 
Fitz,  pancreas  lesions,  ref.,  634 
Fixative,  albumen,  50 
Flemming's  chromic  and  acetic  acid  mix- 
ture, (^1 

osmic  acid  mixture,  54 
Flexiter,  action  of  toxalbumins,  ref,  173 

Bacillus  pyogenes  flliformis,  ref,  193 

bacteriological  examination  at  autop- 
sies, ref.,  168 

lympho-sarcoma,  ref.,  796 

neuro-epithelioma,  ref.,  340 

terminal  infections,  ref..  185 

typhoid  bacilli,  ref.,  247 

and  Barker,  meningitis,  ref.,  200 

Welch  and,  Bacilloa  aercgenes  capeu- 
latus,  ref.,  261 

Welch  and,  efl*ects    of  diphtheria   ba- 
cilli in  animals,  ref.,  253 
53 


Fcetal  tissues,  preservation  of,  49 

Feet  us,  size  of  human,  at  various  perioda, 

42 
Foote,  oysters  and  typhoid,  ref.,  249 
Fonnad,  colon,  large,  ref,  558 
Formalin  as  preservative  and  hardening 

agent,  19,  54 
Fractures,  healing  of,  125 

post-mortem  marks  of,  9 
Fraenkel,  endothelioma  of  pleura,  ref.,  426 

hydatid  moles,  ref..  735 

pneumococcus  of,  201 
Freeborn,  formula  for  picric  acid  fuchsin* 
62 

ovarian  papillomata,  n>f ,  728 
Freeman,  milk   and    typhoid    fever,  ref.» 

249 
Freudweiler,  phlebitis,  ref.,  519 
Friedliinder's  pneumococcus,  250 
Friedreich,  muscle  atrophy,  ref.,  786 
Frog,  exudative  inflammation  in,  110 
Frozen  sections,  51 
Fuchsin,  picro-acid,  61 
Fungi,  poisonous,  822 

Gage's  heematoxylin,  61 
Gall  bladder,  lesions  of,  617 

tumors  of,  620 
Gall  ducts,  inflammation  of,  617 

tumors  of,  620 
Gamboge  poisoning,  821 
Ganglion  celN,  changes  of,  in  toxtemia,37^ 
Gangrene,  hospital,  of  vulva,  693 
Gastritis,  catarrhal,  acute,  547 

catarrhal,  chronic,  547 

croupous,  549 

phleginonouM.  549 

suppurative,  .v49 

toxic,  .ViO 
(telatiii,  nutrient,  150 
Generative  organs,  female,  30.  692 

organs,  male.  .'i8,  741 
Genito-urinary  organs,    post-mortem   ex- 
amination of,  38 
Germs,  143 
Qhriskey,  Ahhott  and^  diphtheria  in  animals^ 

ref,  253 
Giant  cells,  Vtl,  218 
Gigantoblasts.  82 
Gill  clefts,  persistent,  538 
Glanders,  235 

Glands,  agminated,  of  intestine,  561 
Glazier,  trichina,  ref.,  142 
Glioma.  320 
<fliomyxoma.  321 
Glio-sarcoma,  321 


ref.,  197 

, 

aneurism  of.  500 

[                                 GolKi.8ilver6UIn,62 

atrophy  of,  4S7 

hydrophobia,  rer.,  276 

changes  in  poaitiuii  of,  485 

GonococcuB.  206,  207 

clots  in,  27 

bacterial  associates  of.  308 

degeneration  of,  490 

GoDorrhcea,  206 

Gout,  802 

examination  of,  25,  26,  28 

'                                flraAani,  displacements  of  liver,  ref 

sei 

fat  tissue  of,  atrophy  of.  492 

1                               Gram's  method  of  atainiiig  bacteria, 

166 

fatty.  490.  492 

,                                    metliod  of  staining  bacteria,  Weigert'a 

fragmtnlaiion  of  muscle  of.  400 

I                                          m-idificntion  of.  167 

hyperplasia  of,  libroua,  600 

Gratuilntioii  tixsue.  121.  124 

hypertrophy  of,  487 

I                               Grauuloniata.  387 

inharnmalion  of.  4SM 

Oravefl-  Ui.scaw.  tm 

malformations  of.  483 

(in-Huriint.  i-2» 

innlposi lions  of.  485 

CiVusi,  tumore  of  male  mamma,  ref. 

753 

paraaites  in.  502 

rapture  of.  486 

(iiiLi.™-«orm,  140 

softening  of,  493 

Gtimnia,  ^ 

tumora  of.  602 

Hiemaiit;iomii,326 

valves,  lesions  of,  600 

HiL-matocclc.  746 
uleriiic.  7(« 

valves,  test  for  sufficiency  of,  2E 

vegetations.  494.  497 

HifLiiutcjUfin.-'is.  liefi-ctive.  78 

weight  of,  i7 

ILi'matoiilin.  78 

wounds  of.  486 

Ha>niulolj*siH,  C3cc«s»ive,  78 

Heidenhain"s  iron  liietnatoiylin,  61 

Ihi'miitcmn,  70 

Heimao.  chest  serum,  162 

H,.-iiml..myeliu,  :i!tl 

study  of  gonococcus.  ref.,  207 

Ilu'miiloniyi'loporf,  391 

Hellebore  poisoning.  821 

Hivnmloiihilia,  709 

Hepatic  artery,  lesions  of,  603 

HllTllutDsyliti.  DclafieWs.  69 

veins,  598 

(illBc's,  til 

Hepatitis,  acme.  601 

lIci.lriiliiiiiiV  iron  of,  Bl 

clminif,  0C4 

IIi.niutoxiKm  of  malaria.  3t» 

syphilitic,  008 

tuherenloii"!.  OOO 

HiiniorrlinKi'  liy  diappdi-sis,  70 

Heppner,  hermaphroditism,  ref.,  74 
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Hadenpylt  on  appendicitis,  ref.,  575 

rapid  method  of  hardening,  51 

tonsils,  faucial,  ref.,  540 

Prxidden  and,  action  of  dead  tubercle 
bacUli,  222 
Hodgkin's  disease,  796 
Ifoffnuin,  hermaphroditism,  ref.,  742 
Jlitfttu'ier,  placenta,  ref.,  734 
Horseshoe  kidney,  646 
Hospital  fever,  275 
Ifonl,  hscmorrhagic  infections,  799 
Ilueppe  on  bacteriology,  ref.,  182 
Jluetex,  intestinal  tumors,  ref.,  577 
Jlun  and  Prudden,  myxoedema,  ref.,  042 
Hyalin  degeneration,  104 

thrombi,  72 
Hydatid  moles,  304,  735 
Hydraemia,  77 
Hydrencophalocele,  388 
Hydrocele,  745 
Hydrocephalus,  302,  367,  388 
Hydromeningoccle,  388 
Hydromyelia,  405 
Hydronephrosis,  674 
Hydrophobia,  276 
Hydrothorax,  417 
Hydrorrhachis  interna,  405,  406 
Hymen,  (?.)2 
HyiHTiemiu,  69 
HyiH-Tplasia,  91 

r(>placement,  fibrous,  125 
HyiKTtrophy,  91 
Hyphomycetes,  143 
Hypoleucocytosis,  83,  84 
Hypophysis  cerebri,  309 
Hypospadia,  741 
Hypostasis,  post-mortem,  5 

Identification,  post-mortem  features  to  be 

noticed  in,  4 
7//,  echinococcus  of  liver,  ref.,  615 
Immunity,  177 

artiticial.  178,  179,  180 

forms  of,  178 
Infarction,  hu'inorrhagic,  70,  74 
Infarctions  of  lungs,  433 
Infection,  183 

and  imnuinity,  177 

concurriMit.  1H4 

congenital,  185 

mixe<l,  184 

terminal,  in.') 
Infectious  dist'ase,  183 

disease,  communicability  of,  185 

disea^'.  conditions  influencing  occar- 
reuce  of,  170 


Infectious  disease,  definition  of,  177 

disease,  nature  of,  183 

disease,  non-communicable,  186 

disease,  predisposition  to,  176 

disease,  hypoleucocytosis  in,  83 

disease  of  animals,  285 

disease  produced  by  the  pyogenic  bac- 
teria, 188 

inflammation,      pseudo-membranoiis, 
201 
Infiltration,  fatty,  98 
Inflammation,  107 

catarrhal,  114 

congestion  in,  108 

croupous,  119 

degeneration  in,  107 

diphtheritic,  120 

emigration  in,  109,  111 

exudative,  110 

exudative  fibrinous,  114 

exudative,  hiemorrhagic,  114 

exudative,  mucous,  114 

exudative,  purulent,  114 

exudative,  serous,  114 

forms  of,  110 

interstitial,  118 

necrotic,  107,  119 

productive,  117 

productive,  reparative,  120 

pseudo-membranouB,  of  mucous  mem- 
brancs,  204 

reparative,  120 

suppurative,  188 

syphilitic,  232 

transudation  in,  100 

tuberculous,  2ir>,  216,  220 
Influenzal,  257 
Infusoria.  129 

Inoculation,  prot^'ctive,  181 
Insolation,  KMJ 
Intestinal  mycosis,  210 
Intestine,  large,  inflammation,  563 

small,  emboli,  5<i2 

small,  inflammation,  501 

small,  lesions  of  lymph  nodules,  561 
Intestines,  appearance  of,  at  autoi>sies,  34 

atresia  of.  ^^"-^ 

concri'tions  in,  577 

diverticula  of,  .'V57,  .'»77 

examination  and  preser\'ation  of.  :i«> 

examination,  ixwt-mortem,  of,  23,  iJ<»,  34 

incan^erations  of,  558 

intussusception.  .ViO 

malformations  of,  5?»7 

I^arasites  in.  57s 

IM>st-monem  changes  in,  34 
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mnju. 


"f. 


tmnoi*  oC  075 

wAzjr  dcgmoratfoii  o(  tM  finrt  V#. 

wounds  of^MO 
Intozleition  Iqf  baetvlal  pradocii,  m^ 
InTolation  IbmiB  of  bflCterUt,  Hi 
lodlii  Mtest  for  aoqrloid  in  fMh  thwn, 


solution  in  Onun*s  sluin,  187 
use  of,  in  xemoval  of  tummiils  torn 
tissues,  55 
Iteh  insect,  141 

J^vr,  acute  yellow  strafthy  <tf  lifer,  nt, 
601 
meningitis,  ref.,  90O 

Jail  fsnzt,  275 

MnmM^  pyocyaneus,  rat,  981 

Jalap  poisoning,  821. 

/oneifaif,  i?.  O.,  foieign  body  in  portal 
▼ein,6ei 

«ftifMiMw,  r.  C,  reaction  <tf  culture  madia 
for  pneumoooocus,  202 

/onoiotAi,  inflammatory  aoppuxatloii,  bac- 
teria in,  ret,  182 - 

Joints,  inflammatory,  775 
loose  bodies  in,  779 
tumors  of, '778 

^if^^all^^  osteomyelitis,  ret,  785 

Jwu^  formola  for  gross  specimen  preser- 
vation, 63 

Jiirgenson^  air  in  the  blood,  ref.,  90 

Jtisti,  tumors  of  lieart,  ref.,  502 

Karyokinesis,  93 

asymmetrical,  ref.,  93 
Karyomitosis,  93 
Kelynack,  appendicitis,  ref.,  576 
Kidney,  abscess,  671 

arterio-sclerotic,  668 

bacteria  in,  671,  672 

Bright's  disease  of,  647 

calculi  of,  677 

cirrhosis  of,  668 

congestion,  acute,  647 

congestion,  chronic,  658 

cysts  of,  675 

degeneration,  acute,  648 

degeneration,  chronic,  650 

degeneration,  granular,  668 

degeneration,  i)arenchymaton8,  048 

degeneration,  waxy,  tests  for,  82 

displacements  of,  646 

embolism  of,  673 


Xldnar.  fwnnilliitliTniff  9L.  tt 

fotty,6HI 

bydronephrofliB,  f7# 

iBflauDUHialiiNi  o(t  8n 

malformittifwiff,  016 

parasites  oi;  080 

periiiepbrfiis,  0i8 

8Uigical«072 

tiirombosia,  078 

tumors  ot  077 

waxy,  080 
JBawfawH,  Qeasntf  dksHS^  nt.  Ml 
JOtaiste.  l^stfir,  Omeit  «Bii 

ciUnSi  rst,  257 
JMt,  cgnHM  of  ovaiisB,  ret,  7S7 

malfonnattons  oi  genital  otyaaa,  let, 
742 
JCfaiygrflr,  pnenmonJa  antitoilB,  luC,  JB 
Kodi's  culture  media;,  Bolid«  1B8 

diaootery  of  tubanda  baeHlds,  fit,  98- 

report  on  ikiiaiio  dMtea,  ret,  988 
JPyittaiMy  Fan^ifsdUibOatoQiiiyaliili^HC. 

705 
JDMieli  Badllua  pyooyaiiaus,  rel,  S8I 
JKMar,  beart  tbronbus,  vet,  608 


ftum  body,  179 
JDwis  and  jriiiywmfa^  inteattnal'  n&orabiBi 
ret,  678 
Hyst,  micrcHnjgMiiamB  in  abaoare  a( 
ret,  008 
K'Sekmm/ekUr  and  ZSm,  parssites,  142 

La  grippe,  257 

Landry's  paralysis,  BaUey  and  Ewing,  ret, 

400 
Lang,  chloroma,  ref.,  312 
Lang's  solution,  55 
Langerhans,  fot  necrosis,  ref.,  684 
Laryngitis,  418 

Larynx,  examination  and  preservatioii  <^ 
29 

inflammation,  418 

malformations,  418 

tumors  of,  416 
Lead  poisoning,  820 
Legry,  lung  stones,  ret,  428 
Leiomyoma,  321 
Lepra,  229 

bacillus,  290 
Leprosy,  229 
Leptothrix,  145,  146,  284 
Leptomeningitis,  354 
Leuckart,  parasites,  142 
Leucocytes,  changes  in,  82 

degeneration  of,  in  blood,  88 
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Leucocytes,  emigration  of,  in  inflamma- 
tion, 112 

fate    of,    in    inflammatory   exudatett, 
110 

formation,  of,  95 

forms  of,  82 
I^*ucocytha'mia,  794 
Leucocytosin,  form  of,  83 

in  infci-tious  disease,  83 
liCukuMnia,  794 

changes  in  blcKxl  cells  in,  85 

pseudo-,  7y(> 
Lewin  and  Heller,  scleroderma,  ref.,  410 
Lipiemia,  89 
Lipoma,  317 

Lividities,  post-mortem,  5 
Liver,  abscess  of,  601 

abscess,  micro-organism  in,  602 

amyloid,  mYJ 

amyloid,  tests  for,  37 

anwmia,  ri91 

atrophy  of.  *iiX> 

atrophy,  acute  yellow,  600 

bronze,  ')$)}) 

cirrhosis  of.  iVA 

conpi'stion  of.  TUM 

cysts  of,  «12-<a4 

degenerations  of,  508 

iliscolomtion,  post-mortem  of,  37 

examination  and  prcservaticn  of,  36 

examination,  post-mortem.  23 

fatly.  TjiW 

hiemorrhage  of,  593 

hoU>8  in,  614 

hyiwni'mia,  591 

inflammation  of,  601 

lymphatic  tissue,  hyperplasia  of,  611 

malformations  of,  590 

nutmeg,  005 

parasites  of,  614 

pigtui'iitation  of,  599 

IM>rtal  vein,  lesitins  of,  598 

lM>sition  of,  'M\ 

position  of,  changes  in,  24,  590 

pH'servation  of.  \M 

n»generative  powers  of,  95 

rupture  of,  503 

size  and  weight  of,  36 

tumors  of,  012 

v«*ins,  U*sions  of,  595 

waxy,  .')i»7 

woun<ls  of.  593 
I/obclia  poisoning.  825 
IxH'kjaw,  2rvi 
IxK-omotor  ataxia,  M^l 
IxitHcr  s  alkalin-methyl-blue  stain,  158 


Lr»(fler*a  bloo<l  senim  mixture  as  culture 

nH'<lium,  162 
Ijotnnui^  gumma  of  heart,  ref.,  502 
IjohU,  oedema  of  lungs,  ref.,  433 
LufHirtrh,  Addi.Hon's  disease,  ref.,  801 

endothelioma  of  kidney,  680 

aiul   Ilhitzr,    elimination    of  bacteria 
from  botly,  ref.,  178 

and  (htertag's  *'  Ergebnisse,**  etc.,  ref., 
182 
Lungs,  atelectasis  of,  436 

congestion  of,  432 

emphsrsema  of,  434 

examination  and  preservation  of,  28, 29 

gangrene  of,  ^M 

haemorrhage  of,  43:) 

hepatization  of,  4^)9 

byiMMtatic  congi*stion  of,  433 

infarctions  of,  4.'J3 

inflammation  of,  438 

inflammation,  syptiilitic,  of,  475 

inflammation,  tubenuilous,  of,  452 

injuries  of,  432 

malformations  (tf,  4.'i2 

(edema  of.  432 

organizcti  tis.sueii  in  air  vesicles  of,  441 

parasite's  in,  477 

IK'rforaticms  of,  432 

phthisis,  acut4*,  459 

phthisis,  chronic,  44X) 

tuberculous,  4.'>2 

tuberculous,  miliary  acute,  453 

tuberculous,  miliary  chnmic.  457 

tubercuhms,  miliary  subainite,  456 

tumors  of,  476 
Lung  stones,  423 
Lupus,  227 

LustgarttMi's  bacillus,  234 
Lymphangiectasis,  522 
Lymphangii>ma,  .')27.  522 
Lymphangitis,  521 
Lymph  glands,  vau*  Lymph  nodes,  .522 

nt»«U»s,  r>22 

utMh's,  d(*g(Mienition  in.  527.  .viO 

niHU*s,  hyiM'r]>ia'*ia  of.  T\\\ 

niMlt>s.  inflammation  of,  •Vj:{ 

mHlcs.  inflammation  of  syphiliti«\  529 

UtMh's.  |»araMt4>s  «>f,  XV* 

nodi's.  pi»;m(*ntati«in  of.  .VJi) 

nodes,  s<>nifulous  inflamniatii»n  of.  52S 

niMlcs,  tulH'n'uIous   inflammation  of, 
52S 

n«HU»s.  tumors  of,  5:12 

niMlulcs.  intestinal,  561 

ntMhilrs  of  lar>'nx,  a'sophagutf,   etc.. 
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Myositis,  chronic,  781 

ossificans,  781 

suppurative,  780 
Kyxoedema,  611 
Myxoma,  900 

Nsevi,  vascular,  326 
Neck,  cysts  of,  538 
Necrosis,  96,  107 

coagulation.  96.  219 

fat,  of  pancreas,  634 

foci  of,  caused  by  bacteria,  172 

foci  of,  caused  by  toxins,  173 
SeUser  and  Schiiiffer,  gonococctis,  ref.,  208 
Nematoda.  135 

eggs  of,  137 
Nephritis,  acute  dififlise,  655 

catarrhal,  650  • 

croupous,  650,  655 

desquamative,  650,  660 

difTuse,  655,  660 

exudative,  acute,  650 

glomerulo-,  650,  655 

indurative,  chronic,  668 

interstitial,  068 

parenchymatous,    618,    650,   655,    650, 
660 

productive,  655. 660 

productive    chronic,  without  exuda- 
tion, 668 

suppurative,  671 

tubal.  660 

tuberculous,  673 
Nerves,  peripheral,  inflammation  of,  408 

peripheral,  degeneration  and  regenera- 
tion, 408 

peripheral,  tumors  of,  409 
Nerve  fibres,  method  of  preservation  of, 
22 

tissue,  hardening  and  study  of,  410 
Nervous  system,  347 
Neuritis,  408 
Neuro-epithelioma,  340 
Neuroirlia,  cliaracter  of,  2M,  320 
Neuroma.  322 

false,  323 

multiple,  325 
Neuron,  393 

Nicola  irr,  cupsulated  bacillus,  ref.,  260 
NikiforotTs  method  of  fixing  blood,  88 
Nisxl's  staining  method,  412 
AtH-ttrd  and  Leclainche^  animal  infections, 

ref.,  2H5 
Noma,  693,697 
Nornioblastj*.  7d,  81 
Surthrup,  tuberculosis  in  children,  ref.,  215 


Northrup,  CrandaU  and,  scorbutus  in  chil- 
dren, ref.,  798 
Prudden  and,  etiology  of  pneumonia, 
ref.,  449 
y&vy,  bacillus  of  malignant  owlema,  ref., 
250 
Vaughan  and,  ptomunes,  ref.,  174 
Noye$,  sporadic  cretinism,  ref.,  612 
Nucleus,  changes  in,  during  cell  division, 

92 
NuUaU,  Welch  and,  capsule  bacillus,  ref., 

261 
Nux  vomica  poisoning,  824 

Obemieier,  spirochete  of.  270 
Odontoma,  319 
(Edema,  71 

malignant  bacillus  of,  2S0 

of  glottis,  416 

of  lungs,  432 
CEsophagitis,  510 
(Esophagus,  cysts  of,  542 

dilatation,  541 

examination  of,  29 

inflammation  of.  540 

malformations.  588 

perforation,  541 

rupture  of.  511 

stenosis  of,  543 

tumors.  .>13 
Ofstreich,  fragmentation  of  heart  mnacle, 

ref..  493 
Oidium  albicans,  170 
Oligocythiemia,  77,  78 
Olliricr,  lesions  of  typhoid,  ref.,  346 
Omentum,  displacement  of,  23 

lesions  of.  578 
Oophoritis,  720 
Opium  poisoning,  822 
Ojtpcnheim,  brain  sclerosis,  ref..  388 
Orchitis,  747 

Otth,  spleen  in  leukiemia,  ref.,  771 
Chlcr,  sporadic  cretinism,  ref..  612 
Osmic  acid  as  hardening  agent,  54,  56 
Osteitis,  757 

sjrphilitic,  762 

tubereulous,  761 
Osteoid  tissue.  126 
Osteoma,  319 
Osteomalacia.  7tV 
Osteomyelitis,  763 
Osteophytes,  319 
Osteosclenwis,  760 
Ovaries,  cysts  of.  723 

<Iispla(^ments  of.  719 

examination  of,  40 
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Pia  mater,  inflammation,  354 

method  of  presjervation  of,  18 

oHlema,  3r>3 

parasites  in,  304 

|M>st-mortem  examination  of,  11 

spinalis,  lia>morrhage,  S90 

spinalis,  inflammation,  390 

spinalis,  tumors  and  parasites,  301 

tumors,  302 
Picric  acid  for  decalciflcation,  62 
Picro-acid  fuchsin  as  staining  agent,  61 
PUiickf,    Otnon  and,  bacillus  of  measles, 

ref..  '274 
Pigmentation,  10(\ 
Pineal  gland,  300 
Pin  worm,  136 
Pituitar>-  body,  3G0 

degeneration,  734 

inflammation,  734 
Placenta,  lesions  of,  733 
Placentitis,  734 
Plague,  bubonic,  23i) 
Plasmodium  malariee,  129,  280 
Plate  cultures  of  bacteria,  163 
Pleura,  cysts  of,  42J5 

hu>morrhage  of,  417 

hydrothorax,  417 

inflammation  of,  417 

lymphangitis  of,  423 

tumors  of,  425 
Pleural  cavities,   method  of  post-mortsiii 
determination  of  presence  of  air  in, 
24 

cavities,  post-mortem  examination  of, 
28 
Pleurisy,  417 

chn>nic.  423 
Pleuritis,  117 

acute,  418 

clirt>nic,  423 

tuberculous,  424 
PneumoctHVUs,  2i)l,  438 

capsule,  to  stain,  203 
I*neumonat<»>is,  48<) 
Pneumonia.  4'AA 

acute  li)bur.  201,  438 

bn»n(ln>-,  442 

catarrhal,  443 

complicating,  448 

inter<ititial.  451 

interstitial,  in  phthisis,  472 

lobular,  443 

of  heart  disi>ase,  449 

**  onranizing,'*  441 

WN'ondary,  418 

syphilitic,  475 


Pneumonia,  tuberculous,  452 
Pneumonitis,  438 
I*neumotoxin,  2U2 
Poikilocytes,  7J» 
Poisoning,  autopsies  in  cases  of,  41 

suspected,  care  of  stomach  and  duode- 
num in,  35 
Poisons,  action  of,  in  body,  K14 
Folailhn,  lung  stones,  ref.,  423 
Poliomyelitis  anterior,  399 
Polyp,  mu<'ous,  30Ci 
Fopon,  arsenic  poisoning,  819 
Porenceplialus,  380 
Portal  vein,  lesions  of,  593 
Post-mortem  bacterial  examination,  167 

changes,  4 

changes  in  abdominal  organs,  23 

cooling  of  the  body,  6 

decompositi<m,  4 

discolorations,  4,  5,  23,  34 

examination  in  suspected  poisoning, 
&>),  41 

examination,  internal,  9 

examination,  medico-legal,  41 

examination,  objects  in,  3 

examination,  olKtervations  on  identity 
in.  4 

examination  of  abdomen,  30 

examination  of  brain,  11 

examination   of   new-boni    children, 
general  inspection,  42 

examination  of  new-born  children,  in« 
tenial  ins|>ection,  4<i 

examination  of  spinal  cord,  19 

examinatiim  of  thorax.  22 

examination  of  wimnds.  h 

examinations,  external  inspectitm.  4 

examinations.  nieth<Hl.<4  of  making,  3 

examinations,  weight  of  the  binly  in,  5 

fractun«s,  9 

hy]M)stasis.  5 

iiyurii»s.  M 

putrefaction.  5 

rigidity,  or  rigor  mortis,  7 
Pota.*«h  |M>isoning.  f<\l 
Potassium  nitrate  |M)isoning,  817 
Potatoes,  as  culture  media  for  Imcteria,  162 
/1r*rri,  ovarian  tumors,  ref.,  727 
Pretlisixisition  to  infci'tious  disi*ases,  176 
Pnnrnancy,  extra-uterine,  732 
Pres<'rvati(»n    «)f   tissuo,    importance    of 
cari'ful.  *»• 

«»f  tissues,  methtwls  of,  52 
PnMluctive  inflammation,  117 
Pn»gri'<*oivt'  Hpinal  mus(*le  atrophy,  986 
Prostate,  atrophy  of.  752 


te,  cnncretion  of,  753 

Ribbert,  lymph  glflndi,  ref.,  536 

ujpertropliy  of,  7S1 

myoma,  ref.,  3£! 

inflammalion  of,  7S2 

Rielxr.  yeasis  and  nioulds,  ref.,  171 

turaors  of,  7.W 

Rickets,  7G6 

«id9,  defensive,  178 

Rigor  mortis.  7 

lOBOB,  yjj 

Roii'tton,  cysts  of  meaeiilcry.  ref.,  6B» 

diUn.  old  on  bftcterifl,  148 

Saocharomyces.  168 

rhabdomyoma,  ref.,  63» 

Saccharomycetea,  liS 

Salivary  glanda,  637 

Lulo-diplithuria,  204 

Salvelt!.  rachitis,  ref,  7OT 

ido-tubereles,  223 

Saphrophyies,  1&2 

rospunniiP,  12M 

Sarcins,  146 

Bwcoma.  301 

Jittines.  160 

adeno-,312                                J 

rpers]  fever,  107 

alveolar,  311                                 ■ 

.inrjcary  pbthisui,  4£0 

ansio-.  310                               ■ 

■nura  liremon-liagica,  798 

cliondro-,  312                               ^U 

^ells.  117 

cyslo-.  313                                    ^M 

LSture  of,  116 

endothelial.  312                            ■ 

itnam,  nervous  srstem  in  infecticmH  dis- 

ribn>,  306                                      ■ 

■jases,  ref.,  377 

giant-i'i.-lk'd,  306                             ■ 

lr«fiiution.  po(it>inortem.  f> 

giio-,  ;m 

trefikctive   changes   in  nbdorainal  t1»- 

1ipo-.312 

Bra.  23 

lymphu-,  SOS 

™mia.  liW 

nielani>,  SOtt 

litis,  anppurative,  872 

mUed  forms  of,  311 

.li>-nephritiB,  chronio,  1)72 

myeloid.  30K 

suppurative,  i)72 

myo-,  312 

tSmilh,  cysts  of  liver,  ref,,  614 

myjo-.  311 

Pyo-pneamothorax,  122 

round -celled,  307 

Pyo^ialplnx,  731 

Epindle^eiled,  306 

Babies,  276 

RabinouiiUch,  pathogenic  yeasts.  reF.,  168 

therniophyllic  bacteria,  ref.,  M8 
EacbitU,  766 
Kay  fungus.  263 
Rectocelc  vaginalis,  696 
Rectum,  673 

Reed,  lympb  nodnles  in  'ypboid,  ref.,  346 
Regeneration  of  tissues,  91 ,  94 
Rein&ach,  colloid,  ref.,  640 
Relapsing  fever,  269 
Respiratory  system,  413 
Rhabdomyoma,  322 
Rhabdonema,  140 
Rheumatism,  803 
Rliexis,  liEemorrhage  by,  69 
Rhinitis,  membranous,  ref.,  538 
Rhinoscleroma.  238 
Rhizopods.  127 
Ribbrrl.  appendicitis,  ref.,  hlb 

histogenesis!,  ref.,  291 


Sarcoptea,  141 

8avin  poisoning.  821 

Scammony  poisoning,  821 

Scarlatina,  273 

ScArlet  fever,  273 

Beats,  post--mortem,  appesrsnce  of,  9 

Schavaehin,  heart  lesions   in   diphtheria, 

ref.,  2S0 
Schmidt  a<\d  Aichcff,  pyelonepfaritis,  ref,, 

Sckuli.  endothelioma  of  pleotk,  4S6 

Scirrhus,  341 

Scleroderma,  410 

Sclerosis,  amyotrophic  lateral,  306 

of  spinal  coixl,  391,  400.402 
ecolices  of  tapeworms,  131 
Scorbutus,  798 
Scrofula,  528 
Scrotum,  lesions  of.  744 
Section  cutting,  66,  60 
Seminul  vesicles,  751 
Sepliriemia,  183, 106 
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Septic  intoxication,  174 
Serum,  inflammatory,  112 

therapy  in  diphtheria,  263 
Seven-day  fever,  280 
Shaki'ftprre,  report  on  cholera,  ref.,  268 
SherrinfjtoH,  bacteria   in    secretions,    ref., 

17« 
Ship  fever,  275 

Sllherjnann,  death  from  burning,  ref..  W)7 
Silbrritrhmidt,  peritonitis,  ref.,  682 
Silver  stain,  Ciolgi's,  02 
SUtnuinn^  bacterial  study  of  blood,  ref.,  90 
SkulUap,  metho<l  of  removal  of,  10 
Small-pox,  271 
S(Mla  poisoning,  817 
8iK*rmatoci'k\  747 
Spider  cells,  320 
Spina  hillda,  407 
Spinal  cord,  bruising  of,  in  removal,  20 

cysta  of,  40;j 

degenerations  of,  303 

dura  mater  of,  lesions  of,  387 

examination  and  preaiervation  of,  19-21 

ha^matomyelia,  391 

liH'matomyelopore,  391 

hiumorrliage,  301 

inflammation,  397 

ii\jurit»s,  303 

malformations  of,  406 

membranes  of.  387 

parasites,  300 

pia  mater,  lesions  of,  300 

progressive  muscle  atrophy  of,  896 

sclen)sis  of,  320 

syringomyelia,  404 

tubercles  of,  408 

tumors  of,  39'' 
Spirillum,  144 

cholcne  Asiatic«e,  206 

fever,  2tJ0 
Spinx'htrte  Obermeieri,  270 
Spleen,  accessor>',  34 

an»>mia  of,  (i22 

atniphy  of.  02S) 

bile   duct,  i>09t-mortem  examination 
of,  T.m 

congestion  of,  623 

degenerations  of,  629 

displacenifnts  of,  631 

examination  and  preservation  of,  33 

liirmorrhugf^  of,  (i22 

hyiM'ni>mia  of,  «i22 

infan'tions  of,  (>2;{ 

inflnnimations  of.  621 

malformations  of,  <81 

panisites  of.  630 


Spleen,  pigmentation  of,  630 

rupture  of,  621 

sago,  629 

tumors  of,  iJ30 

wounds  of,  621 
Splenic  fever,  300 
Splenitis,  621 

Sporangium  in  moulds,  168 
Sponizoa,  128 
Spotted  fever,  275 
Sprouting  fungi,  143 
Sputum,  tubenrulous,  number  of  bacilli!]^ 

223 
Staining,  methods  of,  (X) 
Staphylococcus  epidermidis  albus,  190 

cereus  albus,  198 

cercus  flavus,  198 

gilvus,  VM 

pyogenes  albus,  190 

pyogenes  aureus,  188 

pyogenes  citrcus,  193 

salivarius  pyogenes,  193 
Starr,  multiple  neuritis,  ref.,  400 
Strin,  bladder  tumors,  ref..  686 

plates  of  cest<xla,  142 
Sierti,  tumors  in  childhood,  ref.,  343 
Stembtrg,  disc»overy  of  pneum*H*occus  by, 
201 

"  Manual  of  Bart<*ria."  ref..  182 

yellow  fever  stutlii-M,  n'f.,  279 
Stoeltznrr,  cartilage  in  t<msils,  ref.,  543 
Stokef,    Wright  and,  bacteriological  vxaiu- 

ination  at  autopsira.  I<i8 
Stomach,  api>carance,  post-mortem,  of.  24 

care  of,  in  ca.*4eH  of  suspe(*ted  poisoning, 

di>generati«ms  of,  557 

dilatation  of,  553 

erositms  of,  553 

examination  ami  pn>ser\'ation  of,  35 

foreign  btNlies  in.  5r»7 

ha'morrhai;e,  54i> 

inflammati«)n.  547 

ii\jurivs.  .>46 

malformations,  M4{ 

|K»st-mi>rtfm  changes,  516 

ttimors  of,  .V>4 

ulcers  «»f.  .YilK-o.^:< 

wounds  of,  5411 
8tomarin*e.  .vM 

Stomatitf  ulren>-membraneu^,  531 
St4miatiti^.  .'ai 

Stfutf,  bm*t«'ria  in  angina,  ref.,  538 
Stramonium  poisoning.  825 
Stnin»ridiition.  x.  sp) 
•*  Strawberry  marks."  32H 


Htriirlir.  |ifirBali>-*  In  limi'int,  rrf.,  2W 
frif-iHTntiifii  In  riTV*  timlu:,  ml.,  S7T 

Htn<(i«fylu<,  l»l,  l»7 

HmiifiH,  K*l 

llpiiirial'iMi  ■iiiirari'iulli,  (MA 

Htruniltli,  Of) 

Mlryrhnlii  IMilwinitiK,  K"/* 

NiibllniHli',    I'lirnnlvi!,   u    IliativK   Sffent 

AA 
HnMliiuiinl  Klnii't.  Inimiii  uf.  ntT 
HxloiinlilUry  sli.ii'l,  Iwlnlio  'if,  IH7 
M«/"<t,  i-ii<l»tlii-II<>m«(>rki<liHTr,  rcr.,flMO 
Hllflm'lltlnll,  Wril 
HiiKullJiiUiiii-.  7<l 
Hiili-ilniki'.  HINI 
l«>i|>rnri-i>i>J1«Hll<«.  :«,  (kU 


Tl>n«<)  worm.  1*; 

Tlinimtyl.  tiyrmn  nnd  <. 

TliriimlHiriH,  Tl 

Tlirnmbiu,  urgknizBtloD  of.  1^ 

Thymiu.  <M3 

Tbrniid  trland.  eumiiutiun  of,  28 

exriiihlhMtmic  goitre,  (H3 

IcHioiu  of.  <»* 

nuiromisliiiiui  of,  041 

mrxudema  nf,  6(1 

paraailin  of,  041 

rugt'iierative  power  of.  US 
Tilger,  cfitlK  of  pancreax,  ref. ,  635 
TIIMUI9I,  rrei.li,  metlicxlB  of  study  o( 

iiiethiKi*  of  preservation,  52 
TciNKUe,  (rytitji  of,  637 

hypi-rlrophy  of.  530 

iiitlaiiiiiiutiun  of,  637 

matforiiialioiu  uf,  636 

tuni»n(iir,53T 
Ton^illitin,  .'>40 
TonnllH,  raili^iul,  6(0 
Toxuniiia,  174,  IMS 

gaiiKliun  <'ell  changes  In,  876 
Toxalhunilm,  bituttriul,  161,  173 
TiixlliH,  baclcrial,  160.  173 
Trai^liea.  mitlforniatiuns  of,  413 

tnmor!<i>r,  410 
TranHLKlulion,  Tl.  109,112 
TrfiiuitmlB,  m 
Trindil  mixture  of  Ehrlicb  for  bio 

Trii'liiDii  HiiiniliK,  13H,  VSi 
TriclHM-ci'biilus.  137 
Trit'hoiiioiiiis  vaKinalis,  VS 
Tri.liopl.yton  Uiiisumns,  lOB 
TnlK-rclf.  210 
lmnlli.L'i:l 
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Tnbonles,  confrlomeratc,  217 

epithelioid-cclled,  220 

Ibrms  of,  221) 

lymphoid,  220 
Tubertuliii,  224 
Tuberculosis,  concurrent  infection  in,  224 

in  the  lower  animuls,  2ir> 

localized,  215 
Tuberculous  inflammation,  213.  216 
Tumors,  archihlastic,  204 

cause  of,  2U0 

classiticution  of,  294 

congenital  ,21)5 

cystic,  2iV5 

epithelial,  358 

histi<ml,  2$H 

hypoblustic,  *2SH 

incliLsions  of,  202 

malignancy,  nature  of,  289 

mesohlastic,  294 

metaplasia  in,  317 

mixiKl,  2!)5 

natun^  and  growth  of,  280,  287 

nomenclature  of,  294,  297 

parablastic,  24 

parasitic  origin  of,  292 

pn's<»rvation  of,  298 

spetual  forms  of,  299 

spnwl  of.  2S8 
Turpentine  pois<ming,  821 
Typhoid  fever.  240 
Typhus  fever,  275 

riH'urri'ns.  211) 

lln'rh,  adn^nals  and  adenoma  of  kidney, 

ref.,  W5 
T'reter.  examination  of,  :^0 
Treteritw,  072 
Urethra,  bacteria  in,  090 

<lisplacement  of,  688 

inflammation  of,  600 

malformations  of,  688 

IM'rfonition,  68J) 

pn>la|>M\  (>8{) 

nipture  of,  <i89 

strictures  of,  689 

tumors  of.  <X)1 

wouiwls  of,  <i«9 
Urethral  hiemorrhoids,  691 
Urethritis,  <U) 
Urinary  apparatus,  67t» 

bladder.  l(>sions  of,  680 
T'terinc  hu'matotvle,  Kti 
Icterus,  cysts  of,  71S 

<U'g<*nt>nition  <»f.  700 

displacements  of,  700 


Utenis,  examination  of,  39 
hypi'nemia  of,  7U7 
hyperplasia  of  mucous  membrane  of, 

705 
inflammation.  704,  707,  708 
malformations  of,  096 
parasites  of,  718 
perforation  of,  702 
rupture  of,  702 
size,  changes  in,  609 
tumors  of,  709 
ulceration  of,  701) 

Vagina,  displacements  of,  696 

gangrene  of,  697 

hernia  of,  695 

inflammation  of,  697 

malformations  <»f,  ilffi 

parasites  of.  698 

perforations  of,  697 

prolai»si>  of.  (1)5 

tumors  of.  itfi 

woun<ls  of,  (IN) 
Variola.  271 
(Tascular  system.  480 
Vaughtn  niul  yt^y,  pt<»maines,  ref.,  174 
Veins,  dilatation  of,  017 

inflammation  (»f.  ;>18 

parasites  of.  520 

nipt u re  of,  518 

tumors  of,  53) 

wounds  of.  5lH 
Vein  stime>.  73 
Ventricles  of  bniin.  .'165 
Veratria  iMiisunint;.  m21 
Vermiform  api>en<lix.  573 
Vibrio  of  cholrra.  JiJii 
Virchtnr,  tumors,  ri'f..  .*H,'J 
Van  tiirfitti,  fab**'  hetemtopia,  ref.,  407 

luemutomyel«>iM>n'.  IMl 

malf(»rmation  of  spinal  coni,  n'f.,  406 

picn>-a<*i<l  fuchsin.  61 

stain  for  amyloid  hyalin,  etc..  Itil 
Volkuuinn,  endotht'liiuna,  n*f.,  316 
V*nt  Hihlrr,  goniMMNTiis,  ref.,  208 
Von  Kahldi'n,  Addi^MUi's  disease,  Mil 

en<lothelii»ma  of  kidn<*y,  ref.,  f9« 

I>orencephalte.  n*f..  380 
Vun  Lhnttrrk,  bliMNl  fxamination.  HD 
Vulva.  hu>mi>rrhage.  <l»2 

hyiNTemla.  rt»2 

inflammation.  fIKi 

malformations.  iVtl 

tumors,  im 

Wngnrr,  etidothelioma  of  pleura,  ref..  420 


r 


I 


ma  ind: 

Wal'lfj/nf,  ry«»  ofoTKtlw,  ret..  727 
Water,  (iBtU'riii  in,  ini 

uontamlnatiun  or,  with  bmi'lvrui,  IM 
Wax;  dcKcncratlim,  lUO 
HV(cAj>f(i'i«"i,  eyKDi  of  mcavnlcry.  ref.,  6S0 

mnlliiiiBnl  einlciciirditl».  ref.,  *06 
WfigrrI,  ndcnoma  of  ccsophagiu,  ref.,  MS 

mudiltcAtion  otOtttia'a  sitaln,  1S7 

■lain  for  nerve  tJ«aue.  411 
Wtilil,  waxy  dogeneiation  of  miiecle,  ei- 

periniental,  rcf..  T^ 
Woll'adbenxe.  aoi 
H'tfcA.  BneUiiwcoli  eommunb-.  rcf..  269 

baubfrial  (luni  uf  lioily.  ivS..  ITI 

bovtcrloloslFnl  cxuiiiinatlon  at  autiip- 
>il(«.n;'f.,llM 

iofvctioTi  kiiil  inimuniLy,  ref..  182 

modlflRatlon  nf  Guamini'i  agar  fbr 
pneiiniiicijccii",  201 

adenm  of  luitgs,  rof,,  433 

Maiiiing  mcthnd  for  capsiiles  of  baO' 

wound  infection,  ref.,  190 
Wtleh  and  FUinrr,  HacitliiH  aerogena  cap- 

KuUttiu,  ruf,  aai 
oOix-bi  of  (tilth theria  liadlli  iu  animals, 
nf,  2U 


Whip  worm,  137 

WiUa.  kidoey  librama,  ref.,  677 

Wiiiiami,  deciduoma.  ref.,  718 

ovarian  papillomata,  r«£,  728 
Wilou.  tnniora  of  (esticie,  ref,,  751 
■■  Wool-aoMera' "  dlseaae,  300 
Wounds.  130 

healing  of,  130 

pHst-nmriem,  8 

Wrifhr  and  SUiket,  bacteriological  ei 
tion  at  autopsies,  ref.,  16^ 

Xylol,  use  of.  in  paraffin  emtiedding,  68 

Ypasts,  143,  les,  170 
Yellow  fever,  271) 
Yernn,     VnlmcUr,    i 
plogne,  ref,.  230 

Zahorme»ki,  musole  reppneratioll.  rcf.,  iDO 
Zahn.  ciliated  cysts,  ref.,  297.  543 

ciliated  cysts  of  pleura.  reT, .  136 
Zenkrr,  muscle  degeneration,  ref.,  7W 
ZUgler.  views  on  calarrliHi  ii 

114 
Zoogliea,  Its 
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